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LETTER  from  the  Right  Hmaurabk  the  Governor 
General  to  the  President,  transmitting  the  following 
communication. 

Fort  St.  George,  id  January,  1810. 
SIR, 

X  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  laid  before  the  Asiatic  Society,  a  paper 
which  I  have  received  from  Major  William  Lambton 
of  H.  M-  33d  Ufigiment  of  Foot,  entitled^  "  An  account 
"  of  the  measurement  of  an  Arc  on  the  Meridian, 
"  comprehended  between  the  latitudes  S**  9'  38''.39  and 
"  10'  5£K  48''.93  North,  being  a  continuation  of  the 
''  grand  Meridional  Arc,  commenced  in  1804,  and  ex- 
tendmg  to  14"  6'  19''  North." 


I  have  great  pleasure  it  being  the  channel  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  learned  Society,  a  paper  containing  matter 
of  such  high  importance  to  die  interests  of  science,  and 
furnishing  so  many  new  proofs  of  the  eminent  endowments 
and  indemtigable  exertions  which  have  long  distinguished 
the  character  and  labours  of  its  respectable  and  meritorious 
author. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

MINTO. 
Hon,  H*  T.  CoLXBBooKK,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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2  MEASUREMENT  OF   AN   ARC 

I. 

An  Account  of  the  measurement  of  an  Arc  on  the  meri- 
dian comprehended  between  the  latitudes  8"*  9'  38''  .39 
and  10'  59' 48''  .9S  North,  being  a  Continuation  of 
the  grand  meridional  Arc,  commenced  in  1804,  and 
extending  to  14'  &  19"  North. 

BY 

MAJOR  WILLIAM  LAMBTON, 

SSd  Segment  Foot. 

IN  a  paper  which  I  communicated  to  the  Asiatick  so- 
ciety, and  which  was  published  in  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  Researches,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  noticing  that  a 
meridional  Arc  had  been  measured  upwards  of  three 
degrees  in  ampUtude.  Being  in  expectation  1iiat  the  de- 
tailed account  of  that  measurement  would  be  transRiitted 
to  the  Royal  Society  by  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors,  I  have  given  no  particulars  of  it  here,  but 
i^all  only  notice  the  general  results  as  combined  with 
the  operations  hereafter  mentioned.  These  meridional 
measurements  being  the  chief  foundation  of  the  trigpno- 
metricd  survey,  which  has  been  carried  on  under  my 
direction  for  some  years  past,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
East'Indta  Company  will  be  desirous  of  having  them 
published  along  with  the  general  account  of  the 
survey.  But  such  a  Work  being  arranged  in  a  great 
measure  according  to  the  order  of  time,  must  exhibit 
what  is  purely  scientific,  in  a  detached  and  nmtilated 
form ;  it  is  therefore  my  intention  to  collect,  at  some 
future  period,  all  the  particulars  that  regard  the  compa- 
rison of  celestial  and  terrestrial  arcs,  and  digest  them  in  a 
manner  better  prepared  for  the  learned  reader.  The 
present  period  is  replete  with  splendid  performances  in 
practical  science,  and  although  their  objects  be  dif- 
ferent, yet  there  result  from  «aeh  of  them  certain  facts 
that  tend  to  throw  new  li^t  on  various  philosophical 
subjecte.    'The  grand  operations  in  France^  conducted 
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by  .the  celehmted  Ds  Lauwre  and  Ms^chain,  have 
for  tbenr  ol^ject  the  detenmnation  of  a  standard  metir 
sure;  biit)  to  aoeomplish  that,  they  have  measured  an 
arc  OD  the  meridian  upwards  of  nine  degrees  in  length. 
The  chief  intention  of  the  great  survey  in  England, 
under  Colenel  Mudge,  is  to  obtain  ^  correct  plan  of 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  geographical  posi- 
tions of  all  known  {daces,  in  latitude  and  longitude.  In 
carryi^.  this  into  effect,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  series 
of  triangles  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  from  whidi 
has  been  deduced  an  arc  of  .£''  50'  23^^  which  is  to  be 
e^ctended- northerly.  The  prineipal  object  of  my  own 
laboiuTB,  when  this  work  was  first  proposed  to  the 
Madras  government,  was  to  connect  the  two  coasts  ef 
Coromandel  and  Malabar,  and  to  determine  the  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  of  the  principal  places  both  on 
the  ooaats  and  in  the  interior.  The  original  design  has 
been  vaatfy  enlarged,  and,  in  addition  to  the  triangles 
carried  across  the  Peninsula,  between  the  latitudes  ef 
twelve  and  fourteen  de^'ees,  another  series  has  been  ex- 
tended from  Trang$$ebar  and  Negapatam,  entirely  across 
to  Paniany  and  CalictU  ;  and,  to  render  the  skeleton 
complete,  a  m^dional  series  has  been  carried  down  the 
middle  of  the  Peninsula,  terminating  at  the  sea  near 
C^  Camorin,  from  which  have  been  extended  other 
setieses,  to  the  east  and  west,  entirely  along  both  the 
coasts.  From  the  above-mentioned  meridional  series, 
I  have  deduced  an  arc  of  nearly  six  degrees  in  amplitude. 
The  members  of  the  Swedish  academy  have  likewise 
been  performing  a  similar  work ;  but  the  sole  intention 
of  that  was,  the  measurement  of  a  degree  at  the  polar 
circle,  as  a  test  to  the  one  executed  by  Maupertuis 
and  he  associates.  These  various  <peiformances  have 
a£foided  tbe  learned  worid  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  aocnrate  data  hitherto  obtained  for  determining  a 
question  of  great  importance  in  physical  astronomy,  viz. 
the  dimensions  and  figure  of  ttie  earth.  This  circum- 
nance  being  involved  in  many  abstruse  specnlaticms,  re- 
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lating  to  the  precesion  of  the  equinoxes,  the  nutation  of 
the  earth'43  axis,  the  parallaxes  of  the  moon,  &c.  &c.  it 
has  been  found  expedient,  in  order  to  make  the  theory 
agree  with  the  observations  of  astronomers,  to  adopt  a 
figure  whose  ellipticity  was  from  ^h  to  ^bj  in  place  of  ^rb 
given  by  Sir  I.  Newton  :  and  various  experiments, 
with  pendulums  in  different  latitudes,  seemed  to  justify 
the  measure.  It  will  appear,  in  the  sequel  of  this  me- 
moir, how  far  die  recent  measurements  may  be  relied 
on  in  computing  according  to  the  elliptick  theory  ;  and 
•certainly,  from  the  great  length  of  the  arcs  and  their  re- 
moteness from  each  other,  more  reliance  may  be  placed 
in  computation  drawn  from  them,  than  from  any  experi- 
xnents  made  by  such  pendulums  as  have  been  generally 
used  for  those  purposes. 

* 
The  arc,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  communication, 
is  a  continuation  of  the  same  meridian  line,  whose  posi* 
tion  was  determined  at  the  station  of  Dodagoontah  in 
Mysoor^  in  1805,  and  is  the  meridian  on  which  the 
former  arc  was  computed.  The  present  arc  commences 
at  Putchapolliam  station  in  Coimbetoorj  where  the  former 
one  terminated,  and  concludes  at  Punnae  near  Cape 
Comorin.  The  positions  to  the  southward  iall  very  fa- 
vorably, and  the  place  of  observation  ai  Punnae  is 
only  98.2  feet  east  from  the  meridian  of  Dodagoontah. 
There  is  one  station  (Permaul  malli)  on  a  very  lofty 
mountain,  which  has  not  yet  been  observed  at,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  in  getting  at  it ;  and  besides,  the  season 
when  I  was  in  Coimbetoor  was  not  favourable  for  ascen- 
ding such  high  places.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  are 
four  triangles  wherein  only  two  angles  in  each  have  been 
observed  ;  an  omission  which  at  present  piust  be  dispensed 
with ;  but  the  base  of  verification  near  Tinnivelly  will  shew 
that  no  important  error  has  crept  into  the  operations. 

The  measurement  of  the  base  line  in  Coimbetoor^  and 
the  observations  for  the  zenith  distances  of  stars,  were 
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completed  in  the  beginning  of  }S06;  but  I  have  re- 
corded them  at  full  length  here,  as  being  the  commence- 
ment of  this  section  of  the  grand  arc.  The  base  near 
TinniveUy  was  measured  early  in  the  present  year,  and 
the  triangles  continued  to  the  southern  station  near  the 
sea  beach,  a  few  miles  east  from  the  lines  of  Travan- 
core.  At  this  station,  I  sat  down  to  observe  the  same 
stars  which  had  been  observed  at  Putchapolliamy  and 
mth  equal  success.  Having  finished  there,  I  returned 
to  Palamcottaky  with  an  intention  of  making  another  set 
of  observations,  and  for  that  purpose  I  erected  a  small 
observatory  on  the  rampart  of  the  fort,  to  be  secure 
against  the  high  winds ;  but  the  badness  of  the  weather, 
occasioned  by  the  setting  in  of  the  west  monsoon,  ren- 
dered all  my  endeavours  fruidess.  I  have,  however,  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
at  the  extremities  of  the  arc  will  be  thought  satisfactory. 

The  length  of  the  degree  due  to  the  middle  point  of 
this  section  of  the  arc,  or  latitude  9"*  34^  43'^,  is  found 
to  be  60473  fathoms  nearly.  Now  it  may  be  proper  to 
notice  here,  what  has  already  been  noticed  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  former  arc,  that  between  Dodagoontah, 
in  latitude  13\  and  the  station  at  Bamasundrum,  in 
latitude  14",  there  is  a  vein  of  iron  ore,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  affected  the  plummet,  as  some  irregularity 
appeared  to  exist  in  the  observations  at  those  places. 
The  arc  between  PutchapoUiam  and  Dodagoontak  gave 
the  length  of  the  degree  for  latitude  1 T  59'  5^'  equal 
60529  ftithoms,  and  the  arc  between  PutchapoUiam 
and  Bamasundrum  gave  the  degree  only  60449  fathoms 
reduced  to  the  same  latitude  on  the  elliptick  hypothesis. 
Seeing  such  a  disagreement,  it  was  necessary  to  recur  to 
the  nature  of  the  country,  as  both  those  stations  are 
sufficiently  remote  from  mountains  to  remove  any  appre- 
hension of  a  disturbance  from  them.  But  since  no  doubt 
remained  as  to  the  existence  of  some  disturbing  cause,  I 
attributed  it  to  the  effects  of  this  bed  of  ore,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  plummet  had  been  drawn  to  the  norths 
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ward  while  observing  at  Dodagoantahj  and  to  tbe  soutb* 
ward  while  at  Bomcwmdrumy  which  would  give  the 
cdestial  arc  between  Putchapolliam  and  Dodagooniuh 
too  little,  aJKl  that  between  PutchafeUiam  and  Boma- 
sundrum  too  great,  the  reverse  of  which  would  take 
place  with  respect  to*  the  lei^h  of  the  degrees  in  these 
two  arcs.  Being  confident  ad  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
observations  at  both  places^  and  considering  the  circum* 
stances  just  mentioned^  I  diought  it  reasonable  to  take 
die  mean  of  the  two  degrees^  which  gave  60490 
fathoms  nearly,  for  the  length  of  the  degnee  in  lati^ 
tude  \V  59f  5^". 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  irregularity  in 
the  observations  made  at  Bomasundrum  and  Dodo-' 
goantah^  the  errors  occasioned  thereby  must  be  consi* 
derably  reduced,  when  the  whole  arc,  indoding  the 
present  meiasurement,  is  taken  into  account.  I  shall 
therefore  take  notice  here  what  the  general  result  gives, 
by  comparing  the  ai^es  Punnae  vxi^Dodagoontah^  Ptmnae 
and  BomasundruTthy  and  Punnae  and  raughur^  which 
last  {dace  was  also*  a  station  oi  obsesvatioa  in  the  Ibnner 
part  of  the  operations. 

It  appears  from  Art  8.  that  the  celestial  arc  bet^iresn 
Punnae  and  PutchapoUiam  is  ST  50^  10^^  .54 ;  and  the 
celestial  arc  between  PutchapoUiam  and  Dodagoantahy 
by  the  observations  ia  1805  and  6,  was  2°  0/  ^"  .79; 
and  therefore  the  som  is  4"*  50'  SK^  .33,  equal  to  the 
celestial  arc  between  Punnae  and  Dodagomiah.  The 
terrestrial  arc  between  Punnae  and  PuichapoUiam  is 
10£9 100.5  feet,  to  which  add  727334.5  feet,  die  tesresk- 
trial  arc  between  PutchapoUiam  and  Dodagoantakj  we 
have  1756435.1  feet  or  392739.2  fathoms,  which,  cotoh 
pared  with  4'  50'  £0'^.33,  will  give  the  mean  length  of 
the  de^e,  equal  6G496  fathoms  for  latitude  10*  34f  49"^ 
the  middle  point  of  the  arc. 

The  former  cdestial   aic   between  PutchapMam 
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and  Bmas^mdihum  tras  3'  (/  1''.  S8»  tx>  whkh'  add 
S*  50'  10'^. 5* gives  5"  50^  12"  .49;  and  the  terres- 
trial OTG  between  Putchapolliam  and  Bommundrum 
1088375.8  feet,  to  which  add  1029100.5  feet,  gives 
SinSTS.*  feet,  or  352896  fathoms  nearly,  which 
compered  with  5°  50^  12''  .43,  gives  60462  fathoms  for 
tlie  mten  length  of  the  degree  in  latitude  iT  4'  44-' 
nearly,  the  middle  pokit  of  the  arc. 

Again ;  the  celestial  arc  between  Putchapolliam  and 
Pmighur  was  observed  to  be  S"*  6'  S7"  .78,  and  the 
celestial  arc  between  Punnae  and  Putchapolliam  is 
r  5&  10''  ,54,  whose  sum  is  5\  5&  48"  .32  for  the 
whole  celestial  are.  The  terrestrial  arc  between  Put- 
ckapoOiam  and  Paughur  was  1128472  feet,  to  which 
add  1029100.5  feet,  we  have  2157572.5  feet,  equal  to 
359S95A  fathoms,  and  this  compared  with  5'  56'  48"  .32 
ff9es  60469^  ftithoms  nearly,  for  latitude  1 V  8'  3-',  the 
midcHe  point  of  the  arc. 

As  liie  two  last  arc&  are  nearly  of  the  same  length, 
{ffld  the  resnlts  dStffet  but  little,  it  ha^  been  thought  suffix 
dently  correct  to  take  the  mean  of  the  two  degrees  as  the 
measure  due  to  the  mean  latitude  of  the  two  middle 
points,  in  which  ease  we  heive  60466.3  fathoms  for  the 
IcDgft  of  the  de^ec  in  latitude  11"  6'  23".5. 

In  ofder  to  get  a  mean  result  between  the  obser- 
vfttbtts  iBaxfe  at  Ihtkigoontah  and  these  two  latter 
stations,  the  degree  in  latitude  10*  34'  4©"  has  been 
taken  aanf  used  with  the  degree  kt  latitude  52^  2'  20'^ 
equal  to  60820  fethoms  ;  and  with  these  the  ratio  of  the 
ei^^s  diameters  has  been  computed,  and  found  to  be  as 
I  ix>  1.0030359  (Art.  2,  Appendix) ;  and  thence  the 
lengthf  of  the  degree  in  latitude  1 T  6'  23"  .5,  has  been 
ibend  to  be  6049ft  ftithoms :  therefore  the  mean  between 
this  and  6(Mi66.S  is  60486.75  fathoms;  or,  to  avoid 
decimals,  ift  has  been  called  60487  fathoms  for  latitude 
ir  6'  24". 
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This  mean  measure  has  been  used  with  the  degtee  in 
latitude  52"  9!  20"',  and  the  ratio  of  the  earth's  diameters 
again  computed,  and  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameters 
are  found  to  be  as  1  :  1.0031429,  and  I  have  made  use 
of  this  for  determining  the  lengths  of  degrees  in  different 
latitudes^  by  which  tl^  latitudes  of  ail  the  great  stations 
of  observations  in  bringing  down  the  grand  arc  have 
been  finally  fixed.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Asiatick  Researches,  I 
have  mentioned  the  latitude  of  Dodagoontah  to  be 
12*  &9'  59^'  .91,  as  determined  by  nine  stars  from  the 
Greenwich  observations  of  1802;  and  from  that  the 
latitude  of  the  observatory  at  Madras  was  deduced^ 
and  was  found  to  be  13"  4'  8''  .7.  But  if  it  be  allowed 
that  the  plummet  has  been  drawn  to  the  northward 
while  observing  at  Dodagoontah^  the  observations  at  that 
place  would  give  the  latitude  less  than  it  really  is. 
Under  this  conviction,  I  have  made  Punnae  the  fixed 
latitude,  which  was  determined  by  eight  of  the  same  stars 
that  were  observed  at  Dodagoantahy  and  was  found  to 
be  8"  9'  38''  .39  ;  and  by  setting  oflf  from  that  parallel, 
and  computing  according  to  the  lengths  o  f  the  degrees 
given  in  Art.  3,  Appendix,  the  latitude  of  Dodagoontah  is 
found  to  be  1 3**  0'  1''  ,9  which  is  9f^  more  than  before,  and 
therefore  the  latitude  of  the  observatory  at  Madras,  as  de^ 
duced  from  that  of  Dodagoontah,  will  be  IS""  4'  1 1^' nearly. 

After  the  deductions  enumerated  in  this  summary,  the 
whole  of  the  measurements  both  in  England,  France^ 
and  at  the  polar  circle,  have  been  compared,  by  using 
the  d^ee  in  latitude  1 T  6'  24^',  being  the  most  southern 
of  the  recent  operations ;  and  from  these  difierent  data 
three  ellipticities  have  been  computed,  and  the  mean 
taken,  which  will  give  an  ellipsoid  whose  polar  and  equa- 
torial diameters  are  to  each  other  as  1  :  1 .003242  nearly. 
From  this,  and  the  degree  above  mentioned,  various  con- 
clusions have  been  dmwn,  in  the  appendix  to  this 
memoir,  to  which  I  shall  refer  the  reader,  and  proceed 
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to  ^ve  a  detailed  statement  of  all  the  particulars  which 
are  the  immediate  subject  of  this  paper. 


W.  LAMBTON. 


Trichinapoh/y  Nm.  U/.,  1809. 


an 


1.  Measurement  of  the  Base  Line  in  the  Coimbetoar. 


This  base  has  been  measured  with  the  same  apparatus, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  base  near  Bangalore  ; 
an  account  of  which  has  been  given  in  the  10th  volume 
of  the  Asiatick  Researches :  the  whole  operation  has 
been  conducted  under  my  own  immediate  inspection. 


Experiments  made  for  comparing  the  Chains. 


PREVIOUS  TO  THE  MEASUftEMBNT.      |i         AFTER  THE  MEASUREMENT.               | 

1806 

Excess  of 

the 
Old  Chain. 

REMARKS.  1       1806 

Excess  of 

the 
Old  Chain. 

REMARKS. 

March  19th 
It  6  A.  M. 

DIVISIOHS. 

19 
19 

April  19th. 
at  6  A.  M. 

DIVISIONS. 

28 
26 

17.5 
1725 

27.75 
28.25 

6  P.M. 

17.5 
18.5 

The  mean 

27 
25.5 

f 

18 

20 

1925 

18.5 

17 

temperature 
during  these 
experiments 
was  86**.  12 

23.25 
22.25 
23.25 
22.25 
23.25 

The  mean 
temperature 
during  these 
experiments 
was  81^  1 

18 

17.5 

17.5 

20th 
at  6  A.  M. 

25.75 

24 

24 

24.75 

24.75 

Mean  1 

18.18    1                    II         Mean 

1"    1          1 

10 
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TABLE 

Containing  Particulars  of  the  Measurement. 

[Commenced  on  the  20th  of  March,  180^»] 


ft 

28 

1 

'5l 

'^i 

Pcrp«iidiettl«r. 

CommenceiDaaC 

• 

m 

from  tbcUat. 

*  s 

'1 

AscenU. 

DcMcnU. 

AboTc. 

Below. 

O            f            *4 

FEET. 

FEET. 

FBET. 

INCHED. 

INCHES 

1 

100 

0  25     0 

.00264 

0.727c 

23. 

100.2 

5 

300 

1     5  30 

.05445 

5.7165 

2.75 

95.8 

3 

400 

1     3  50 

.06896 

7.428C 

2.5 

103.4 

4 

100 

Level 

1.1 

115.2 

5 

400 

0  42  30 

.01528 

2.7430 

777 

6 

400 

0  18  30 

.00580 

2.1540 

6.5 

94* 

7 

300 

0  51  40 

.03387 

4.5090 

:     7M 

108.5 

8 

200 

1  20     0 

.05416 

4.6540 

3.1 

95.9 

9 

300 

1  51     0 

.15636 

9.6840 

2.4 

74.9 

10 

500 

0  27  25 

.01590 

3.9854 

9.1 

93.2 

11 

100 

1  29     5 

.03357 

2.5914 

24.1 

114.2 

12 

300 

0  43  35 

.02412 

3.8038 

74.3 

13 

500 

Level 

3. 

87. 

14 

200 

1      1  25 

.03192 

3.5722 

0.2 

104.3 

15 

300 

0  10  10 

.00129 

0.8875 

2.5 

109.4 

16 

100 

2  13  55 

.07587 

» 

3.8946 

9.4 

76.4 

17 

100 

0     5  30 

.00013 

0.1600 

12.1 

80. 

18 

200 

1   10  55 

.04256 

4.1252 

75 

87.6 

19 

400 

1  38  35 

.16444 

11.4677 

5.2 

, 

98.4 

20 

400 

1     1  20 

.06364 

7.1347 

8.5 

112.0 

21 

200 

0  11   10 

.00106 

0.6497 

7.5 

75£ 

22 

100 

1  54  40 

.05563 

3.3354 

8.5 

80.4 

23 

100 

2     3  50 

.06487 

3.6012 

4.2 

-  81.8 

24 

200 

1     8  30 

.03970 

3.9850 

19.3 

90.6 

25 

400 

0     9  10 

.00140 

I      1.0673 

1.7 

101.5 

26 

400 

0  55  35 

.05228 

6.4677 

9.2 

95.6 

27 

300 

1     9  4(0 

.06159 

6.0790 

2.1 

80.6 

28 

600 

0'  44     5 

.04932 

7-69^5 

17. 

96.2 

29 

500 

1     3  35 

.08550 

9.2446 

12. 

106.4 

30 

500 

0  30     0 

.01905 

4.3650 

9.2 

76.8 

31 

400 

0  31     0 

.01628 

3.6O8O 

84.1 

32 

200 

0  35  45 

.01080 

2.0795 

7.8 

93.1 

33 

500 

I  4a  10 

.21220 

14.5641 

102.2 

34 

200 

0  51     0 

.02200 

2.9660 

10.5 

- 

113.9 

35 

406 

9  )>  50 

i0^36 

K3767 

» 

I 

•  lt.6 

'791 
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!l 

t 

*£ 

ill 

111 

II 

ParptadicaUr. 

C«Biaeac<m«iiC 
fipomtbelMt. 

i 
11 

f 

*— . 

DSMCBtS. 

AWvt. 

Below. 

i5 

O            /            /' 

FBKT. 

FBBT. 

Fssr. 

INCHES. 

INCHEi 

• 

36 

400 

0  46'  50 

.03712 

5.4487 

93.3 

37 

300 

0  38     0 

.01833 

3.3150 

14.C 

109.7 

38 

400 

170 

.07596 

77960 

10. 

78.9 

39 

400 

0  40     0 

.02708 

4.6560 

85.1 

40 

400 

0  33   15 

.01872 

3.8960 

7.1 

98.8 

41 

400 

0  17  15 

.00504 

2.0090 

114.2 

42 

4O0 

0  46  25 

.03648 

5.4003 

ll.S 

78.0 

43 

500 

©  57  30 

.06995 

8.3625 

92.3 

44 

300 

0  45  25 

.02619 

3.9632 

107.7 

46 

200 

0  51  40 

.02258 

3.0047 

115.2 

46 

100 

0  44     0 

.00819 

1.2800 

124.4 

4.7 

300 

0  54  35 

.03783 

4.7638 

23.5 

77.0 

48 

500 

1  22   15 

.14305 

11.9612 

9.4 

88. 

49 

200 

0  50  50 

.02186 

2,9563 

97.6 

50 

300 

0  30     0 

.01143 

2.6190 

106.4 

51 

400 

0  48  55 

.04052 

5.6903 

116.4 

5fi 

100 

0  37    0 

.00579 

1.0760 

774 

53 

300 

0  30     0 

.01143 

2.6190 

30.3 

79  7 

54 

300 

0  10     0 

.00126 

0.8730 

7.q  90. 

55 

500 

0  27  50 

.01640 

4.0458 

• 

100.4 

56 

400 

0  31  25 

.01672 

3.6563 

109.9 

57 

300 

0  44  45 

.02541 

3.9052 

' 

• 

.    '  77.6 

>  2Uli 

300 

0  19  40 

^   .00492 

1.7170 

, 

89.8 

aoo 

0  10     0 

:   .00126 

0.8730 

; 

100.5| 

f  CHI 

300 

i  20  15 

.08175 

7.0027 

^ 

108.71 

Al 

100 

0  25  55 

.00284 

0.7536 

7-5 

117  M 

as 

100 

0  33  35 

.00477 

^9769 

J 

122:41 

es 

300 

0  35  20 

.01584 

3.0830 

.  28.7 

77.71 

64 

400 

0  25  25 

.01092 

^.9563 

L6  a5L5| 

69 

100 

0  18  35 

.00146 

0.5409 

89.4 

«r 

too 

0  33  40 

.00480 

0.9793 

9.     96.4 

67 

200 

1  40     0 

.08460 

5.8I60 

!l00.5 

6S 

200 

1  44     0 

.09152 

6.0500 

6.I1  78.1 

69 

100 

0     4  45 

.00010 

0.1377 

11.5 

79.4 

70 

200 

1  37  15 

.08002 

5.6565 

7.5 

84.8 

71 

400 

1  41     5 

.17292 

11.7617 

92.4 

72 

200 

1  40     0 

.08460 

5.8I6O 

101.6 

73 

100 

2  16  15 

.07853 

3.9622 

8. 

110.6 

74 

300 

1     1     0 

.04722 

5.3220 

77S 

75 

66o 

1  10  25 

.12588 

12.2885 

97 

86.5 

76 

300 

0     4  10 

.00024 

0.3625 

16.4 

99.4 

77 

200 

1  37  45 

.08084 

5.6855 

110. 
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i 

L 

1 

1 

i 

f 

^nri:;T.v- 

'i 

. 

d™. 

*^. 

..^. 

FEET. 

FEET. 

FEKT. 

1NC11E.V 

INCUtC 

7« 

100 

0°    5  55 

.00O15 

0.1716 

5.5 

116." 

79 

200 

0  30     0 

1  6  50 

.00762 

1.7460 

76.4 

80 

400 

.07560 

7-776? 

11.7 

85.1 

81 

400 

1      4  45 

.07094 

75350 

95.8 

82 

600 

1   34  30 

.22668 

l6.4qR 

12. 

107.7 

83 

400 

1      0     0 

.06092 

6.98OQ 

5.4 

80. 

84 

300 

0  26  10 

.00870 

2-2825 

87.6 

85 

200 

0  54   10 

.02484 

3.1517 

7-7 

96.7 

8fi 

300 

I  32  25 

.07252 

5.385S 

3.8 

999 

87 

300 

0  16  55 

.00363 

1.4747 

15.5 

111.2 

88 

400 

I  39  30 

.16752 

11.5740 

8.1 

79.4 

89 

400 

I   15  30 

.0964s 

8.7820 

81.8 

SO 

400 

1     4  40 

.0707b 

75253 
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91 

300 

0  22      5 

.00621 

1.9273 

95.9 

92 

200 

1   22      5 

.0570C 

4.7748 

17.8 

104.8 

93 

200 

I  34  55 

.07624 

5.5212 

9.5 

111.5 

9* 

400 

0  30  30 

.01576 

3.5500 

74.4 

95 

SOO 

Level 

79.9 

96 

300 

0  35  40 

.01614 

3.1120 

10.6 

88.7 

97 

100 

1     6  35 

.01876 

1.9369 

34.3 

93.2 

98 

100 

Level 

95.2 

99 

300 

0  54  55 

.03828 

4.7927 

77.8 

100 

200 

0     3  40 

.00028 

0.3287 

794 

101 

300 

0  23     5 

.00678 

3.0143 

8.4 

88.7 

102 

300 

0  32  50 

.01368 

2.8655 

10.6 

98.8 

103 

300 

1  44  10 

.13773 

9-0895 

104.8 

104 

700 

I     7     5 

.13328 

13.6599 

79.1 

105 

700 

1      1      0 

.11018 

12.4180 

895 

loe 

500 

i  17  50 

.12815 

11.3208 

7.8 

98.2 

107 

200 

0     5  30 

.02158 

2.9370 

31.6 

1092 

020 

178.7862 

385.85 

311.2 

94.0a 

[Compieled  on  the  19th  of  April,  1816.] 


N.W.  end,  above  the  S.W.  end  of  the  base,  134.8  Feet  ii 
faei^t. 


perpendicular  . 
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At  the  commencement,  the  old  chain 
exceeded  the  new  one    18.18  divisions 
of  the  micrometer,  equal  .00728  feet.         Feet. 
Therefore  323  x  100.00728  feet  will  be 
the  measure  jn  terms  of  the  new  chain  -  =:  32302.9514 

At  the  conclusion,  the  old  chain  ex- 
ceeded the  new  one  25  divisions,  and 
had  therefore  increased  6.82  divisions, 

equal  .00273  feet.     Hence  323  x  ^^^ 

=0.4409  feet,    the  correction  for  the 

wear,  which  add +      0.4409 

The  sum  of  the  deductions  from  col. 
4th  is  4.85778  feet,  which  being  increased 
m  the  ratio  of  100  to  100.0072  will  be 
4.8581  feet,  which  subtract —     4.8581 

Hence  the  apparent  horizontal  distance 
win  be 32297.9342 

The  correction  for  the  expansion  and 
reduced  to  the  standard  temperature  of 

g^o    .«  ,      (94O.03--50O)  X  .0074-^(68Q--50Q)  x  .01g37 

X  32297.9344  feet,  which  add +      4.7744 

Hence  the  corrected  measure  of  the 
Base  for  the  temperature  of  62'  will  be  .      32302.7086 

Which,  being  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  sea,  will  be 32301.2769 


The  last  reduction  is  applied  to  the  S.  £.  end  of  the 
Base,  which  is  nearly  the  mean  height  of  all  the  hypo- 
thenuses,  and  b  9^5.5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
which  height  was  determined  by  bringing  down  the 
trian^es  from  the  station  at  Dodagoomah. 
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2.  ANGLES 


At  the  N.  JV.  End  of  the  Base  Line. 


BETWEEN  AWD 

S.E.  end  ofthe  Ba«e..Naudkaunee  hai    ....  46  js  22,5    }   " 

Oodoormalli  .........  87     3  52.25 

S4.5 

56,25^53-7 

53.25 

52.25 
Hallagamalli 142  32  41 

41 

42.25 
Naudkaunee  hill    . , , ,  Oodoormalli 40  45  29,75  } 

32.75  S^^'^^ 

Oodoomudli Hallagamalli 55  28  49 

17.55 


Hallagamalli Shennimalli   77  17  19 

14.75. 

15.75>  15.*5 
14.75r 
14. 


12. 


At  the  S.  E.  End  of  the  Base  Line. 

N.W. end ofthe Base. .Naudkaunee  hill    ....  77  29  12.25 

10.25 
12. 
13.5 

OodoonnaUi 6I  £3.45^25 

4!71Si 

48.75V  47.4 
47.75 
47.5 
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At  the  S.  E.  End  of  the  Base  (continued). 

BETWEEN  AND  o       ,       „ 

Oodoonnaili Hallagamalli  •  • «. 36  SO  18.25 

14.25^      „ 
15.     S  15.3 
13. 
16. 

HaUagamalli  ..••••  ••Sfaeimimalli  •  50  27  50. 

47.5 

Hallagvnalli Yaelnatoor  hill 88  44  35.75  ^ 

27.5    530.92 
29.5    \ 

SfaenniauOli   Yaelmatoor  hill 38  16  42.      ^ 

39-5    539.75 
37.75 
Yaelmatoor    Pannatty  hOl 67  51     2. 

1.67 


0.25  ( 

2.75  s 


Hallagamalli  hill   •  •  •  .Purteemalli    86     0  11. 

17. 
Pannatly  hill Purteemalli    ••.117  24  25.5 

"  22.42 


;:25 1  ^^-^2 


25.5  1 
24.5  \ 
17.25  ^ 


Rungamalli    58  53  40.25  1 

33.5    S  34.25 

29.   s 

Puiteemalli Rungamalli   58  30  45.25^ 

51.      >  48.17 
48.25  3 
Putchapolliam  Station  112     5     9.87      9.87 

Yaelmatoor  hill Putchapolliam  Station    62  39  27.      ) 

29.5    >  27.25 
25.25  1 


Jt  Naudkaunee  HilL 


N.W.e]idofUi8Base.«S.£.  end  of  the  Base/.  56  12  26. 

26.25  >  25.67 
24.75 

ODdoomiUi 95,  2  17* 

14.     >  15.67 
16. 


// 
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At  Oodoormalli. 

BETWEEN  AND  •       ,        ,, 

N.W.cndoftheBMC  ..S.E.  cndof  theBase..  31  32  23. 

20.5 
Naudkaunee  hiii    ••*.  44  12  15.5 

I  .  11.75^**"^ 

14.75 

Hallagamalli 69  57  13.75  1 

13.25  S  13.08 
12.25  J 

Hallagamalli S.£.  end  of  the  Base. .  101  29  32.75 

33.75  >  33.0« 
32.75 


At  HalagamalU, 


N.  W.  end  of  the  Base.  .Oodoormalli » .  54  34    3.75 

5.     >   4.67 

S.E.  end  of  the  Base.  .Oodoormaili 42     0  12.5 

14.      S  13.92 
15.25 

Shennimalli    N.W.  end  of  the  Base. .  47  48  24. 


».25> 


22:5    ^3.25 
S.E.  end  of  the  Base.  •  60  22  1^.25 


1^.25  ) 

10.75  S 

13.75  s 


13.25 


S.E.  end  of  the  BascYaelmatoor  hill 47  31  I8.75  ?  01  ^-r 

•       3 


K25  >  10.75 


24 

Yaelmatoor  hill Parmatty  hill 36    0  13. 

10 

9 
Parmatty  hill Parteemalli 63  49  38.5 

36. 

38.5  S38.4 

36.5 

I  42.5 

KautpoUiam  (S.E.  end  of  the  Base)  Parteemalli  .t  52  18  33.5 

32 

37^ 


t.5    i 

1.25  >  34.42 

\5   \         • 
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At  Shennimalli. 

BETWEEK  AND  ^ 

V.W.  end  of  the  Base.  .Hallagamalli 54  54  23.5 


24.25  >  23.83 
23.. 
S.E.  end  of  the  Base. .  Hallagamalli 69    9  58.75 

'  '  .83 


5  }    , 

.25  >  23.1 
.75  > 


58.75  ) 
62.      >  60.1 
6l.75^ 

t.5    ) 
.75  >  30. 
175) 


Yaelmatoor  hill 82     1  32.5 

27. 
29. 
Yaelmatoor  hill PutchapoUiam Station.  .92  57  34.75  i 

35.75  i  ^^'^^ 
S7.      ) 


At  Putchapolliam  Station. 

Shenninudli Yaelmatoor  hill 43  39    0.25 

38  58.25 

39  3.5    ^    ^-^^ 

2.75 
Yaelmatoor  hill S.£.  end  of  the  Base. .  101     2     8.5 

^'9   >   8.73 
8.8 


At  Yaelmatoor  Hill. 

S.E.  end  of  the  Base  •  .Hallagamalli 43  44  10. 

10.75 
Shennimalli  •  • 59  41  46.5 

44.25  ^  45.58 
46.     \ 

^ennimalli Putchapolliam  Station  43  23  25.75) 

20.75  \  23-25 

S.E.  end  of  the  Base  ..Putchapolliam 16  18  23.25) 

21.      >  22.33 
22.75  \ 

C 


f 
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At  PamuUty  Hill 

BETWEEir  AKD  «       ,      m 

Hallagamani Yaelmatoor  hiU 48  l6  14.5 


Yaelmatoor  hill S.E.  end  of  the  Base  ..60    9  41.25 

40. 

37. 
39. 

S.E.eiidoftheBase..Ruiigainalli .81  54  30.25) 

S^.IS  \  58.67 
56.     3 


At  Purteemalli. 


Hallagamalli Pannatty  hill 69  25  39-5 

34.     S  37.33 
38.5 
S.E.  end  of  the  Base  .,41  41  14. 

13.5    S^13.0 
11.5 

S.E.  end  of  the  Base.  •  Pannatty  hiU 27  44  17.5 

25.5   >  21.17 
20.5 
Rongaxnalli**** 72  57  48. 

M.     >^^-^» 
54.5 

Pannatty  hill..... •••Knnpomalli    56  39  13.5 

15.     >  13.8 
13. 

S.£>cndoftheBaie.«Kanoomalli    ••.•••••84  23  28*5 

29. 
RuDg^malli   KnnoomaUi   U  25  31.5 

37. 

40.5  ^35.8 

35.5 

34.5 
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At  PurteemalU  (continued). 

BBTWEEK  AKD  o       /       0 

KurrorauJli Pennaul  hill  77  20  47*5 

51. 

50.5 

47.     >  49.21 

50.751 

46.75 

51. 

HallagamaUi  ........S.E.  end  of  the  Base  ..41  41  13. 

S.E  end  of  the  Base  .  .Parmatty  hill 27  44  21.17 

HallagamaUi Pannattyhill 69  25  34.17 

Ditto  Ditto  (observed  direct)  69  25  37-33 


Mean.,.. ^.69  25  35.75 


Pannattyhill S.E.  end  of  the  Base  ..27  44  21.17 

S.E.  end  of  the  Base  •  .KurroomalU 84  23  29.13 


Kurroomalli    Pannattyhill 56  39    7-96 

Ditto Ditto  (observed  direct)  ^  39  13.8 


Mean S6  39  10.88 


52.71 


At  Kurroomalli. 

Piuteemdli. ParmattyhiU 82  17  50.5 

48.75 
48.5 

56. 

57' 
S.£.  end  of  the  Base  .  .46  53  12. 

15.5 

15.     ^  12.8 
10.5 
11. 

Rungamalli 110  54  37-5 

41.25 

34.5 

36.5 

c2 


37.44 


so 
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At  KurroomaUi  (cantinuedj. 


BETWEEK 

Puiteemalli, 


AVD 

.Pennaul  hill 


Permaulhill  ••• Rissheemalli 


►31.07 


At  RUsheemalH. 


50.5 


KurroomaUi 


PermaulhiU 7^  4V  59. 

57. 
59.5 
.     64.5 
61.5 

Referring  flag 150  42  39>     ^ 

36.5 


Referring  flag 


Suddmgheny 


60.42 


38.2S 
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At  RissheemaUi  (continued J. 


BETWEXK  AND  o        /       . 

Referring  flag .Kurroomalli 150  42  38.28 

Kunoomalli    Permaulhill 72  48     0.42 


Referring  flag'. Permaulhill,. 77  54  37.86 

Ditto Suddragheny   '4  40  16.75 


Suddragherry . .  • . 

....  Permaul  hill..,. 

82  34  54.61 

Referring  flag.... 
Ditto 

....Permaul  hill.... 
•  •••Nagamalli    ..... 

..••Permaul  hill.... 

. . . .  77  54  3786 
42  46  31.75 

Nagamalli 

....120  41     9.61 

Referring  flag Suddragheny    .  •  • .  ^  •     4  40  16.75 

Ditto Nagamalli    42  46  31.75 


Nagamalli Suddragheny   .38     6  15. 


At  Nagamalli. 

RissheemaUi   Pennaul  hill 36  19  22.5 

20. 

19. 
20.25 
18.25* 
21. 

Saddragherty   120  33  24.5 

22, 

23.5 

23.5 

Suddra^eny Sekundermalli    91  36  13.5 

12. 
13.5 

19. 

Pennaul  hill RissheemaUi 36  19  20.17 

RisBheemaUi Suddragherry 120  33  23.38 

Suddragheny Permaulhill '.84  14    3.21 


20.17 


23.38 


14.5 


22^4 


24^2 
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At  Suddraghcrry. 

BETWSEir  AHD  ,       ^       , 

Rissheemalli  •••••••  •Pennaol  hUl 34  42  51. 

50.25 

52.5 

4975^56^ 

64.75, 

64.5 

63.75 

Pennaul  hill  ••• NagamaQi 56    5  29.5 

.      .  30.25 

32.251 
12.5 
12.5 

17. 
Rissheemalli ••Nagaraalli 21  20  22.25 

23.5 

25.5 

23. 

25 

26.5 

27.25 

24- 

Nagamalli  •••• Sekondennalli    25  48  4025 

40.5 
,  40.5  S  40.85 

41.5 
41.5 

Sekundermalli    Gopaulswamy  Station    54    1  28.65 

Referhnjg  Aag Meenachiporam  hill  .  .56    3  37*25 

36. 

33.5 

35.5 

Perrioonnalli   104  18  29* 

33. 

28.75S  31.2 
31.251 
34. 

Pennaul  hill Rissheemalli 34  42  56.64 

Rissheemalli NagamaUi 21  20  24.63 

Nagamalli Permaul  hill 56    3  21.27 

Ditto ••••••Ditto (observed direct)  56    3  22.34 

Mean 66    3  21.8 


35.56 
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At  Suddragherry  (continued.) 

BETWBEir  AKD  o       ,      ^ 

Referring  flag.  ••.-•••  .Penioormalli    ••••••  104  18  ^\A 

Meenachiporam  hill  ..56    3  35.56 

Meenachiporam  hill  .  •Perrioormalli 48  14  55.64 


At  SekundermalU. 

Nagamalli .Suddragherry 65  36    3.     ^ 

10..    1     ^^^ 

11.      1 

Gopaulswamy    Suddragherry ...^O    4  44.5 

51.5 

51.5 

51.      )49.8 

51.5 

48.5 

50. 

Kooteap&ra 42    6  10.5 

11. 

12.5  V  10.1 
6.5 
10. 

Kooteap&ra Suddragherry 62  10  62. 

63. 

64.     V  ^9«4 

55. 

53. 


.^— KiiBB»»i>Mpi 


At  Gopaulswamy. 


Sttddraeherry  •  •  • Sekundermalli •  105  53  45.5 

47.5 
42.75^  45.55 

.     49. 
43. 
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At  Gopauhwamy  f continued  J. 

BETWEEV  AND  «       ,       „ 

Sekundermalli    ••••••Kooteap&ra.»..«tf.«««79  22  15.5  > 

14. 

15. 

15.75       . 

16.5    W5.36 

14.5 

14. 

15.5 

17.5 

Kooteap&n  ••••••  ••••Meenachiponm   .•«.28    8  48.5  ^ 

51.5 

47.5 

46.5 

45.5    1 47.61 

46.5 

47. 

47. 
48.5 

KanlikanitAn  •• Meenachiporam 51  52  19. 

21. 

^^•^^\23  63 
23.5    >-^^-^^ 

27. 
25. 

Meenachiporam  hill  .  •Perrioonnalli 55  43  45.5 

50.5 
51.75 

S5   >^9-^9 

50. 

46. 

50.5 


At  Kooteapdra. 

Sekundennalli   ••••••Gopaulswamy    ••••••58  31  S5.5 

36.5 
37.5 
39.5 


35.5    "^^•^* 

39.751 

42.5 

39.5 
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At  KooteapAra  (contintiedj. 


BETWEEK 

Gopaulswainy 


AND 

.Suddragherry 


Gopaukwamy 
KaulikautftD   . 


.Kaulikaudb 
.  Meenachiporam 


Gopaulswamy    •  Meenachiporam   •  • 


Meenachiporam  hill  ••Gopaulswamy  ..  •••.•123  36     8.1 
Gopaulswamy    Suddragherry •  •  1  50  45. 


Suddras;herry Meenachiporam    •..•121  45  23. 1 

Sekundermaiii    Gopaulswamy 58  31  38.28 

Gopaubwamy     ••••••  Suddragherry   ■    1  50  45. 

Suddragherry Sekundermaiii 60  22  23.2^ 


At  Meenachiporam  Hill. 

Kooteapdra*o..,,,t ••Gopaulswamy    ,28  15    7.     ^ 

775 

7-5    \  6.82 

8. 

3.5 

6.S 


m 


>35.5 
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At  Meenachiporam  Hill. 

BETWEEN  AND  «       ,       * 

Suddragheny Kooteapdn    35  54  33.5 

34. 

38. 
35. 
37.5 
33.5 

37. 

Perrloormalli Kaulikaut4n 11  12  57.5 

54.      >  56.5 
58. 

Gopaulswamy    68  40  38.75 

37. 
36. 

Suddragheny. 6l     1     0. 

B»S 
10. 

7. 
^    Kolanelloor  Station    ..89  51  58.5 

57.25, 

61.     >  59.15 
61.5 
57.5 

Kaulikautdn    Perrioormalli 11  12  56,5 

Perrioormalli . Gopaulswamy    68  40  37-25 

Gopaulswamy    KaulikautAn   57  27  40.75 

KooteapAra     28  15     6.82 

Kooteap4ra Kaulikautdo    85  42  47.57 


J.      3 
\.75)   ' 
^      >  3725 

J.      S 


5.63 


At  Kaulikautdn. 

MeenacliipoTam  ••••••  Gopaulswamy    •••••.  70  39  6l. 

58.5 

60. 

58.5 

PeniooimalU    127  22  30.5 

32. 

27. 
27. 


59-5 


.29.13 


38.79 
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jit  Perrioarmalli. 

4 

BETWEEN  AND  o        /       «     «. 

Meenachiporam Kaulikaut&n   41  24  43.5 

43.5 

43.251 
32. 
36. 
34.5 

Gopaulswamy    SS  35  35.25 

37. 

34.5  ^v  40.05 

45.5 

48. 

Suddragherry 70  44     75 

9^    8.67 

Vullunkota  hill 72  53  36.5 

395    >35.5 
31. 

Vullunkota Meenachiporam 72  53  35.5 

Meenachiporam ••••••Suddragherry ••70  44     8.67 


.5    J 

1.5    >35.^ 


Suddraghcrry ^Vullunkota   143  37  44.17 


7.19 


At  Kolanelloor  Hill. 

Meenachiporam  •  •  •  • .  .Perrioonnalli 59  36    6.5 

7-25 
6. 

Penioormalli Vullunkota 48  44  13.5 

16.5 

15.5  >15.9 

l6.5 

17.5 

Vullunkota VuUanaudhiU 46  53  60.    -^ 

59' 
61.5 

S:      >^8-75 
58.5 

57> 
57. 


At  Vullunkota. 

VuUanaud  hill    Coonatoor  bill    46  20  1 8.25 

13. 

18.5 

16. 

Coonatoor  hill    East  end  of  the  Base  .  .47  27  36.5 

32.5 
31.5 
28.5 


0 
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At  VuUunkota  Hill. 

BETWEEN  AKD  o       ,       * 

Perrioormalli Kolanelloor  hill 88  53  48. 

47.5 

48. 

50. 

Kolanelloor  hill Vullanaud  hill    38  11  53. 

50. 

54.     V  52.6 

53.5 

52.5 

Vullanaud  hill    Kunnimapotha   .70  48 

20.4 


48.38 


16.44 


32.25 


12.13 


At  Vullanaud  Hill. 

Kolanelloor  hill Vullunkota 94  54  14.5 

13. 

12. 

9. 

VuUunkota. Kunnimapotha   • 57  50  33.5 

31.5 

49. 

48.5   >  46.54 

51. 

55.25 
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At  VuUanazui  Hill  f  continued  J. 


BETWEEN 

AND 

O           /           jf 

Vallonkota 

.  •  •  .Coonatoor  hill    .  • , 

....24     4  23. 

Coooatoor  hill    . . 

•  «..Taulaootpotha    .. 

,.,.37     2  32.5 
34.25 
34.25 

• 

33. 

20.5 

20.5 

KvnDiniapodia   .. 

....Red  hill  station  ... 

....49  24  34.5 
36. 

44. 
39.5 

44. 

29.17 


39£ 


At  Taulaaotpotha. 


►  18.8 


Vnllaaaud  hill    Coonatoor  hill    80  23  41. 

44. 

45.5   ^40.4 

34. 

37.5 
Coonatoor  hill    VuUunkota  hill 61  13  20.5  ^ 

18.5 

13. 

20. 

19.5 

20.5 

19.5 

W.  end  of  the  Base    .  .45  19  25.5 

22. 

26.5  ^25,3 
26. 
26.5 

VuUunkoU..,* W.  end  of  the  Base   «.15  53  52.5  T 

53., 

51. 

53.5 

52. 

54. 

52.5 

57.5 

60.5 

60. 


►  54.65 
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At  Taulaootpotha  (continued). 

BETWEEN  AND  ^ 

W.  end  of  the  Base    . .  E.  end  of  the  Base ...» 73     9  36.     ^ 

32.5 
30.5 

37.5    ^30.5 
35.5 
21. 
20.5 

# 

At  Coonatoor  Hill. 

Taulaootpotha    VuUanaud  hill    62  33  56. 

56. 

55.5 
55,5 

VuUanaud  hill    VuUunkota  hill    . , . .  109  35  26.5 

23. 

24.25  >  24.2 

21.5 

25,75 

VuUunkota  hill Taulaootpotha    47     1  30.5 

275 

32.75  >  30.75 

31.25 

31.75 

Taulaootpotha    W.  end  of  the  Base    .  .41  14  28.5 

31.5 
W.  end  of  the  Base.  •••£.  end  of  the  Base  ••••54  18  14. 

175 
16. 

18.5    Vl6.5 
14.5 
20.5 
14.5 
£.  did  of  the  Base  ••••VuUunkota... 60    5  l6. 

16<81 
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At  the  West  End  of  the  Base  (Palamcottah). 


U  4  H 


U5.1 


BETWEEN  AND 

Vullunkou Taulaootpotha  ......  110  52  49.5  -^ 

49- 

48. 

41.5 

44.5 

44. 

44. 

47. 

45. 

46. 

42.5 

4b. 

Taulaootpotha    Coonatoor  hill    93  26     9. 

^.S    }    9.33 

Coonatoor  hill    £.  end  of  the  Base.  •  •  .62  54  46. 

46.5 

42.     >  42.4 

38.5 

39. 
£.  end  of  the  Base. . .  .Taulaootpotha    ......  .30  31  38.     " 

32. 

32. 

34. 

35.5 

42.5 

43.75J 


>  36.82 


At  the  East  End  of  the  Base. 


VaUunkoU Coonatoor  hill    72  27  14. 

15.5 

Coooatoor  hill    W.  end  of  the  Base.  ••.62  46  70.5 

65.5 

64.75' 

54. 

54.5 

54.5 


13.17 


60.63 
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Jt  the  East  End  of  the  Base  f continued  J. 

BETWEEN  AND 

W.  endoftheBase....Taulaootpotha    76  18  52.5 


53.4 


At  Kunnimapotha. 


VuUunkota Vullanaud  hill    51  20  53.     *! 

50.5 

53. 

52. 

63.5 

64. 

62.5  ^ 

Vullanaud  hill    Red  hill  station 66     8  28.     1 

29.5 
29.5 
30. 
25.5 
27. 
27.     J 
Red  hill  station Koodunkolum  station.  .52  56  22. 

22. 

22.5 

13. 

12.5 

11. 


^56.93 


>28.07 


17.17 


At  Red  Hill  Station. 

Vullanaud  hill    •••••.  Kunnimapotha  642656.5 

54.5 

52.5  V54.4 

53. 

55.5 

Kunnimapotha Koodunkolum    • 73  48  18. 

19.5 

17.5  >19.4 

20.5 

21.5 
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At  Bed  Hill  Station  (cmtimtdj. 

BETWEEV  AND  ,       ^       ^ 

KuDoimapotha Munpotha ..•48  11  40.      .    , 

41.5    >  40.42 
39.75 

Munpotha Koodimkolum 25  36  40.5 

40.5    >40.5 
40.5 


37^3 


163 


At  Munpotha. 

Kunnimapotha Red  hill  Station 58  34  52. 

49. 

46.5  V4i.l 

30.5 

27.5 

Red  hill  Station Koodunkolum  Station  62  30  28. 

27. 

31.5 

33.5 

51. 

53. 

Koodunkolum  Station  Punnae  Station  23  24  17' 

19.5 
17.5 

17. 
16.5 

15. 
16. 
13.5 

Kumumapotha Punnae  Station 144  29  37- 

35.5 

40.5 

33.     f  36. 

35. 

36.5 

34.5 

Red  hiU  Station Koodunkolum    62  30  37-33 

Koodunkolum    ..... .Punnae  Station 23  24  l6.5 

Punnae  Station Red  hill  Station 85  54  53.83 

Kunnimapotha  Punnae  Station 144  29  36. 

Red  hill  Station .58  34  42.17 

.,, ,,»f, Ditto  (obflerved  direct)    41.1 

Mean.. .••.58  34  41.64 


IT, 
V 
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At  Koodunkoium  Station. 

BBTWEBU  AND  ,       /      * 

Kunnimapotha Red  hill  Station 53  15  30. 

J2;^   V  28.13 

27- 
Red  hill  Station Munpotha  91  52  48.5 

41.5 

Munpotha ••••Punnae  Station 59    7  22. 

21. 
21. 

21.75 
23.5 
23.     . 
Kunnimapotha   38  37  14. 

17. 

19.5  >15.5 

12.5 

14.5 

Pimnaa  Station Munpotha  Station  ...  .59    7  20.97 

Munpotha  Station  ••••Kunnimapotha    ......38  37  15.5 


KunnittapoCha Punnae  Station 97  44  36.47 


At  Punnae  Station. 


iCoodunkoltitti  ^....^Munpotha 


82.81 
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3.  Description  of  the  great  Stations. 


PURMUTTY  or  Molapolliam  hill  is  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  N.E.  from  the  village  oi  Purmuttyy  and 
about  ten  miles  south  from  Kodimoodi;  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  the  west  side  is  a  small  village,  Molapolliam, 
from  whence  the  road  (which  is  a  causeway)  leads  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  where  there  is  a  pagoda^  on  the  plat- 
form of  which  is  the  station,  marked  by  a  small  hollow 
in  the  chunam^  about  thirty  feet  S.  West  from  the 
tower  of  the  pagoda. 

ShennimalU.  A  hill  near  a  respectable  viUage  of  that 
name,  on  the  great  road  *  from  Erode  to  Daraporam. 
The  station  is  on  the  highest  p?irt  of  the  hill,  a  few 
hundred  feet  N.  W.  from  the  pagoda.  It  is  marked  as 
usual  with  a  platform  and  stone. 

Yaelmatoor  Hill.  A  well-known  hill,  about  six 
miles  E.N.E.  from  ShennimalU,  with  a  pagoda  near 
the  top.  The  station  is  on  a  stone  platform,  a  little  way 
to  the  N.  W.  of  the  pagoda,  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
hiU. 

Hallagamalli.  A  hill  with  a  pagoda  on  the  top, 
about  seven  miles  S.W.  from  ShennimalU.  The  station 
is  on  the  platform  of  the  pagoda. 

Oodoormalli.  A  hill  near  the  village  of  Oodoor,  on 
the  great  road  to  Daraporam,  and  about  twenty  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  ShennimalU.  There  is  a  small  pagoda 
on  the  east  part  of  the  hill,  but  the  station  is  considerably 
to  the  westward  of  the  pagoda,  upon  a  rock,  which  has 
a  circle  marked  upon  it. 

D  S 
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Biue.  N.W.  end.  This  is  a  rising  ground  near  the 
village  of  PutchapoUiam^  about  five  miles  east  from 
Kongiam.  It  is  marked  by  a  circular  platform,  built  of 
brick  and  chunam^  with  a  marked  stone  in  the  middle, 
which  marks  the  extremity,  as  in  the  other  base  lines. 
The  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  base  lies  near  the  village  of 
KautpoUiam,  and  is  marked  in  the  same  manner.  Both 
these  platforms  have  large  stones  at  the  bottom,  fixed 
when  the  foundations  were  laid,  and  there  are  circles 
inserted,  whose  centres  define  the  extremities  of  the  line. 

PutchapoUiam  station  is  the  great  station  of  observa- 
tion for  continuing  the  meridian  line,  and  is  marked  by 
a  larger  platform  of  brick,  and  marked  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  other.  It  b  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Base  line,  and  nearly  a  mile  from  the  N.  W.  extremity.  ' 
This  station  was  chosen  for  the  sole  purpose  of  observing 
zenith  distances,  being  only  seven  hundred  feet  west  from 
the  meridian  of  Dodagoontah^  near  Bangal&re. 

Naudkaunee  Hill.  A  small  hill  about  five  miles  S. 
W.  from  the  S.  £.  end  of  the  Base.  The  station  is  on 
a  wall,  which  has  been  intended  for  a  building. 

ParteemaUi  will  be  found  about  six  miles  S.E.  from 
Daraporaniy  with  the  village  of  Parteeoor  almost  at  the 
north  foot  of  the  hill.  The  station  is  the  centre  of  a 
large  platform,  marked  on  a  stone  by  a  circle. 

KurrooTnalH  is  a  great  mountain,  about  seventeen 
miles  N.  W.  from  Dindiguly  and  four  miles  east  from 
Yeddacottahy  in  the  Coimbetoar.  The  station  is  on  the 
northern  and  highest  part  of  the  ridge,  on  a  circular 
platform,  marked  by  a  large  stone,  with  a  circle  and  point 
on  it 

Permaul  Hill.  This  is  a  prominait  point  on  the  great 
mass  of  mountains  south  of  Pyney,  called  the  Pyney 
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mountains ;  and  is  called  Permaulmalli  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountain  only.  There  is  no  station  on  this 
hilly  though  it  is  used  as  one  of  the  principal  points  in  the 
series  of  triangles  extending  southerly  ;  there  has  been  a 
flag  on  the  hilVand  the  place  where  it  stood  is  marke4 
by  a  platform  of  earth. 

Rissheemalli  is  about  twelve  miles  south  from  Dm- 
diguly  and  five  miles  N.W.  from  Ammanaigpettah,  a 
few  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  great  road  leading  to 
Madura.  The  road  to  the  sumntiit  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  hill,  leading  from  the  village  of  ShuUeeputty.  The 
station  is  on  a  circular  platform  (a  few  yands  west  of  a 
stone  pillar),  and  marked  as  usual. 

Nagamalli  Station.  There  is  a  well-known  range  of 
hills  west  of  Madura^  nearly  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Vyga  river,  called  Nagamalli ;  tlie  station  is  on  that 
part  of  the  range  that  lies  nearly  south  of  Sholavundany 
marked  on  the  rock. 

Suddragherry.  This  is  a  stupendous  mountain,  about 
fifteen  miles  north  from  Skevilipootoor.  The  road  to 
the  station  is  on  the  south  side  from  Koolapanaikputty. 
The  station  will  be  found  on  a  bare  top,  in  the  centre  of 
a  platform,  marked  by  a  circle  inscribed  on  a  stone,  over 
which  the  stump  of  a  tree  is  placed,  supported  by  a  pyra- 
mid of  stones,  to  serve  as  a  mark, 

Sekundermalli.  This  is  a  well-known  rock,  five  miles 
S.  W.  from  Madura^  and  close  on  tl)e  great  road  leading 
to  Palamcottah.  There  is  a  mosque  on  the  summit  of 
the  rock ;  and  the  station  is  on  the  platform,  nearly  in  the 
centre. 

Gapaulswamy,  a  very  remarkable  rock,  about  five  and 
a  half  miles  S.E.  from  Toamichinaikpettahy  on  a  rising 
ground,  covered  with  jungle;  it  is  a  double  rock,  and  has 
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a  singular  appearance  at  a  distance ;  there  is  a  pagoda 
on  the  western  rock,  and  the  station  is  on  the  top  of  the 
pagoda,  between  the  tower  and  the  S.£.  corner. 

Kooteapdra  station  is  on  a  rocky  hill  in  the  RamU- 
seram  district,  about  six  miles  west  from  Arupcoia, 
marked  as  usual  on  a  rock. 

Meenachiporam.  This  is  a  solid  rock,  about  three  arkl 
a  half  miles  north  from  Yettiaporamy  or  Etiapoory  and 
nine  miles  east  from  Kovilputty  ;  there  is  a  small  village 
called  Mullapuity  at  the  S.E.  foot  of  the  rock,  and  the 
village  Meenachiporam  (from  which  the  name  of  the  hill 
is  derived)  is  about  one  mile  north  of  the  rock.  The 
station  is  on  a  stone  building  on  the  rock,  marked. 

KauUkautdn.  A  hill  with  a  pillar  on  the  top,  about 
three  miles  S.E.  from  Kurroonelloor  ;  there  is  a  plat- 
form about  fifteen  yards  east  from  the  pillar,  and  a 
marked  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  platform  defines  the 
station. 

Perrioormalli  is  three  and  a  half  miles  N.W.  from 
Sungamacoily  in  the  Tinnivelly  province ;  the  road  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill  is  on  the  east  side,  leading  from  a 
choultry.  It  is  a  three-topped  hill,  and  the  station  is 
on  the  highest  and  easternmost  top,  where  there  is  a 
platform  marked  as  usual. 

Kolanelloor  station  is  on  a  beaudfril  rising  ground,  in 
the  plains  of  PanjalamkoorcheCy  about  three  miles  west 
fix)m  JVotapadaram.  There  is  a  place  of  worship  on  tliis 
little  eminence,  shaded  by  a  cluster  of  trees ;  and  the 
station  will  be  found  on  a  platform,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  trees,  marked  as  usual. 

Vullunkota  is  a  smedl  hill,  about  seven  miles  N.W. 
from   Tinnivelly y    and   about   two  miles  S.W.   from 
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Modakoorchi  ;  the  statipn  will  be  found  on  a  pktfbrm 
marked. 

Vullanaud'HilL  This  a  conspicuous  range,  abotit 
\exi  miles  east  nearly  from  Pcdamcottah^  and  about  one 
mile  east  from  the  village  of  Vullanaad.  The  station  is 
on  the  highest  peak  (called  fVomay*s  peak),  and  is 
marked  by  a  ievd  spot  with  a  stone,  &c. 

TauUtootpotha.  This  is  nearly  at  tlie  eastern  extremity 
of  the  low  range  of  hills  that  is  seen  about  six  miles  north 
of  Palamcottahy  running  east  and  west,  whereof 
Vullunkota  is  the  western  extremity.  There  is  a  viHa^ 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  hill,  called  TauJaoot^  fnmi 
whence  the  hill  derives  its  name ;  the  station  is  defined 
by  a  large  stone  marked  as  usual,  and  can  be  pointed  out 
by  the  inhabitants,  though*  there  is  no  platform. 

Coonaioorpotha  is  a  small  hill,  about  two  miles  S.W. 
from  Tinnivelfyf  and' nearly  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tambri^mi  river.  There  are  several  villages  near  this 
bin,  but  the  village  from  which  it  derives  its  name  is  oa 
the  east  side  of  the  hill.  A  small  platform  on  the  hUl, 
1^  marked  as  usual,  defines  the  station. 

Base  Line^  west  end,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west 
from  the  viUage  of  Shadoaroypootoor,  and  about  five 
miles  N.W.  from  TinniveUy  ;  it  is  marked  by  a  large 
stone  with  a  circle.  The  east  end  is  about  one  hundr^ 
and  fifty  yards  west  frt)m  the  village  of 
and  six  miles  N.E.  from  TinniveUy y  marked  by  a  large 
stone. 

Kunnimapotha.  A  smaU  but  steep  hill,  at  the  S.£. 
extremity  of  a  range  of  hills  that  lies  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  nearly  west  from  Nd^lancherry^  and  about 
five  miles  east  from  Calcaud.  The  station  is  on  a  plat- 
form marked. 
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Red  Hill  Siation.  This  station  is  on  the  red  sand- 
hills,  that  lie  about  eight  miles  west  from  Manapar, 
and  about  two  miles  east  from  a  small  village  called 
IttumpiUlyy  whose  inhabitants  alone  can  trace  the  spot 
on  the  sand-hill  where  the  station  was,  and  which  is 
marked  by  five  very  long  pickets,  driven  into  the  drift 
sand,  four  of  which  form  a  square  of  nearly  three  feet, 
and  the  fifth,  being  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  defines 
the  station. 

Muf^thu  is  a  small  rocky  hill,  about  four  miles  east 
from  Arambully J  and  three  miles  south  from  Punnagoody. 
The  road  to  the  summit  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill. 
The  station  is  on  a  large  rock  marked  by  a  circle. 

Koodunkolum  station  is  on  a  rising  ground,  about 
three  miles  S.W.  from  the  village  of  that  name,  and 
three  miles  N.E.  from  Pillikolum.  This  ground  is 
nearly  a  mile  north  from  the  sea-shore,  and  is  covered  with 
a  thick  forest  of  thorn-trees.  The  station  will  be  found 
in  the  centre  of  a  high  circular  platform  marked  on  a 
stone. 

Punnae  station  is  the  great  station  of  observation  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  grand  meridional  arc,  and 
is  marked  by  a  square  building  with  two  doors  and  two 
windows  arched,  and  a  solid  pillar  in  the  middle,  on  the 
top  of  which  there  is  a  large  circular  stone,  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre.  The  building  is  on  a  rising  ground,  nearly  a 
mile  S.E.  from  the  village  of  Punnae,  about  eight  miles 
N.E.  from  Cape  Comorin,  and  nearly  seven  hundred 
yards  firom  the  sea^shore. 
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4.     Principal  Triangles. 
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N.W.  end  of  the  Base  fit>ni  Oodoormalii  54314.3  Feet                        | 
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Sheooittialli  from  S.E«  end  of  the  Base  83991.3  Feet 
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Yaelmatoor  hill  from  S.E.  end  of  the  Bne^g6SAA.7  Feet. 
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180  O  O. 


Parteemalli  from   \  SL^^ST^V/ 

(  Parmatty  nill 


13546s 
166919 


= 


Hallagamalli  from  S.E.  end  of  the  Ba8e*903lo.9. 


16 


Hallaeamalli  

S.E.  end  of  the  Base... 
Parteemalli 


59  18  34  4. 
86  Q  14.  li* 
41  41  13. 


180  O   1.54 


.69 
—  1.07 
-0.61 


9.30 


►.76 


59  18  33.8 
86  0  13  4 
41  41  19.8 


180  O  O. 


P.rteen.rf.ift.m  {«g:Snf'ii;B.;.- 


135469. 
107456. 


\ 
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S.E.  end  of  the  Baae  from  Parmatty  hill » 87510.9. 


17 


SJStendof  the 
Pannatty  faiU.. 
Pirtecmalli 


o     /     « 
117  94  M.4S 

•      •      . 

97  44  81. 17 


// 
h— 1.85 

—0.13 


I 


P 


i 


AaglMfer 
Calcmlatftoa. 


1 


117  94  90.5 
34  51  18.5 
97  44  91. 


180     0     0. 


P«.ee™iUfr««    {liSiX'blS".^. 


107451. 

106913-7 


S.  E.  end  of  the  Base  from  Pannatty  hill » 8751 0.9  Feet. 


18 


S.E.  end  of  the  Base ... 

Pannatty  hill 

RanganmlU 


58  53  34.95 
81  54  58.67 


-0.71 
—1.06 


58  53  33.5 
81  54  57'5 
39  11  99. 


180  0  0. 


n     _•     11-  A^^    S  S.E.  end  of  the  Base 
Rnngamalb  tTom    ^  parmatty  hiU 


137109.5 

11 8571 .5 


Pannatty  faia  from  Parteemalli- 166916.55. 


Pttmatty  hill 
Ptfteemalli... 
Karroomalli 


.►56  39  10.1 


19 


39  10.88 
89   17  59.71 


—1.05 
-1.6 


41  9  59.6 
56  39  9.3 
89   17  51.1 


ISO     0     0. 


Karroomalli  from  jpSJ^emilf!, 


140703.7 

Iiu6l4.8 


The  distance  from  Pannatty  to  Parteemalli,  a»  a  base  in  the  above  triangle,  is 
a  mean  disUnce  obtained  by  the  I5th  and  17th  triangles. 


S.E.  end  of  the  Base  from  Parteemallis  107453.5. 


S.E.  end  of  the  Base .. 

ParteemalU 

BancunalU ..••..' 


li 


58  30  48.17 
79  57  51.38 


—0.95 
—1.15 


.  58  30  47.9 
79  57  50.9 
48  31   99.6 


180     O     0. 


8.E.  end  of  the  Base 


r"^^"*"^  iParteemalli 


137197.1 

199303.1 
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TRIANGLES. 


AnflM. 


i 
t 


I 


Aii(lwfbr 
CakmUtiMk 


i 


n 


S.E.  eo<l  of  the  Biue... 

P&rteemalli 

RurroomaUi    


Off/ 

•      •      • 
84  23  39.13 
46  53   19.8 


// 


—1.28 
—0.76 


o     t     *t 
48  43  20.1 

84  23  27.9 

46  53   19. 


18«>     0    ,0. 


Kiirrooinalii  from 


\ 


S.E.  end  of  the  Base 
Parteemaili 


146491.9 
110630.8 


S.E.  end  of  the  Base  from  Parteemalli  is  a  mean  distance  derived  from  the  i6tb 

and  1 7th  triangles  as  a  base. 


Parteemalli  from  RangamalU=  122303.1  Feet. 


23 


Parteemalli. 
Rnngamalli . 
Korroonialli 


11   25  35.8 


no  54  37.44 


—0,12 


—0.66 


11  35  35.7 

57  39  47.5 

110  54  36.8 


180     O     0. 


RnrroomalH  from 


5  Parteemalli 
I  Rnngamalli 


110631.6 

35938.0 


Parteemalli  from  Kurroomalli^  110619.0. 


33 


Parteemalli.. 
Kurroomalli 
Permaul  hill 


77  90  49.31 
57  57  31.07 


•  • 


1.39 

1.05 


77  «0  *7'8 

57  57  30. 
44  41   43.3 


180     0     O. 


Penn«Uhillfron.{P^;JJSSSj; 


1333 18.C 
153458.5 


The  above  Base,  Parteemalli  from  Karroomalli,  is  the  mean  distance,  deter- 
mined by  the  19th  and  8sd  triangles. 


Rmroomalli  from  Permaul  hills  153458.5. 


Kurroomalli 
Permaul  hUl 
Rissheemalli 


47  45  30.5 

.   .  « 
79  48  0.43 


—1.11 
—1.431 


47  46  39.S 
59  96  31.5 
79   47  59. 


180  0  0. 


^s-'-'^^'ft^-i^SItu- 


I38339.J 
li8996.S 
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Pemiaiil  hill  from  Riadieemallis  1 10996.9. 


TUilNGUES. 


ObMrred 


IS 


Penimiil  hill 
RiidiecBHdli 
NagaimUi   .. 


o     t     u 

•  .  • 

190  41     9.61 
36  19  90.17 


S 


11 

—9.0 
+  0.19 


Is 


\ 


AaglM  for 


99  59  39. 

190  41     7-6 
36  19  30.4 


180     0     0. 


N.O«»lUfiom  jPfS^; 


\i 


178665.4 
79495.1 


Pennanl  hill   ••• 

Rjnheemalli  

Snddn^beirf 


16 


82  34  54.61 
34  49  56.64 


-9.97 
-1.39 


69  49  19.4 
89  34  59.3 
34  49  55.3 


\ 


180  0  0. 


8odd««ben,f,o«{jaSLSll 


907077.6 

185571.g 


Permanl  hUl  fron  Nagamalli»  179665.4  Feet. 


•• •••••• 


84   14     3.91 
56     »  91.8 


—9.4s 
—1.59 


39  49  3S.9 
84  14  0.8 
116     3  90.3 


180     0     0. 


Pennanl  hill 


«^™«^*""|S'Sii 


907089.1 
139980.( 


Sttddngherry  from  Rinheemallis  1 8557 1.9. 


••«•■•• 


91  90  94.63 

38     6  IS. 
190  38  93.98 


180     O     3.01 


—0.13 

+  0.99 
—9.98 


u 
9.13 


u 
+  0.8^ 


91   90  94.5 
38     6  14.5 
190  33  91. 


180     O     0. 


N.g««mfw«||JJ^,'5y, 


r  c< 


784m 


1] 
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Suddra^herry  from  Nagamalli»i3998l. 


»9 


TIUANOLE& 


Siiddnigherry  . 
NagamaUi  ... 
Sekandeimalli 


AaglM. 


O       t       it 
fiS  48  40.85 

91   36  14.5 

63  35      8.63 


180     0     3.98 


.51 
—1.07 
—0.48 


h 


9.06 


—1.98 


CalrakclM. 


O      I      u 

95  48  38.5 

91  36  13.5 

69  35     8. 


180     0     0. 


Sek«.dem..mftom{S,';2;^j?"y 


149745.0 
64994. 


Soddregherry,  from  Nai^inalli  as  a  Base  in  the  last  triangle,  is  a  mean  distance 

derived  from  the  97th  and  ssth  triangles. 


Measurement  of  the  Base  Line  near  Pallamcottah. 


Experimenis  made/or  comparing  the  Chains. 


PBBVIOUS  TO  THE  MEASUREMENT.             1 

AFTER  IHE  MEASUREMENT.                 1 

EsccM  oflh* 

EseeMorUM- 

iSn. 

RBMAIIKS. 

lS|». 

REMARKS. 

OMCbdD. 

Old  Ckatn. 

• 

Month. 

Divisions. 

Month. 

Divisions. 

rebmary  37tli 

30. 

March  90tb 

39. 

P.M. 

«9- 

31.5 

A,  jn. 

39.5 
39. 

99. 

The  mean 

40. 

The  mean 

99. 

39. 

99. 

temperature 

39- 

temperatnre 

09. 

39- 

«9. 

daring  thoM 

39. 

during  ttese 

99.5 

39- 

98  th 

fl9.75 

eipeiiments 

38.S 

experimcnti 

A.  M* 

30.5 

0 

38.5 

0 

30.5 

was  83.94. 

39. 

was  79.13* 

99. 

39. 

1 

30.5 

Mean 

39.04 

1            Mow 

99.66 

OV  rrHE   MERlDIA!<f. 
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TjiBLE  contmrnng^the  Particulars  of  the  Measurement. 
[Commenced  on  the  S8tfa  February,  1809<] 


f<^«rtfc« 

Laaitb 

_A«ffi»or 

DadvctioM 

Perpeadlcnlar. 

ftOta  tb*  lAat. 

Mean 

Hiy 

iaFMt. 

■ 

BkVBtiPM  «Mt 

ftM»«ach 
H)rp0ik«i«M. 

•^                    1 

AmcbU.  1 

DMccatt. 

Abora. 

Bakw. 

« 

o       /       u 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Inches 

Inches 

o 

1 

500 

0     11     54 

.00300 

1.73 

30.7 

97.88 

S 

600 

0     11     30 

.00336 

SLOl 

3.6 

80.03 

3 

400 

0    30      0 

.01524 

3.49 

> 

8.0 

96.15 

4 

100 

0     13     18 

.00075 

0.39 

19.5 

106.9 

5 

100 

0    29     15 

.00910 

0.65 

5.8 

119.6 

6 

600 

0    27  '    0 

.01848 

4.71 

16.0 

76.67 

7 

GOO 

Level 

9.8 

lOO.U 

8 

500 

0    13    55 

.00405 

2.09 

6.8 

100.8 

9 

500 

0    91     99 

.00970 

3.11 

5. 

91.6 

10 

500 

0      7     15 

.00110 

1.05 

94.5S 

11 

400 

0    39    36 

.01800 

3.79 

91. 

87.6 

19 

700 

0    13    57 

.00560 

9.84 

2.1 

97.8 

13 

700 

0      5    SI 

.00084 

1.09 

85.1 

14 

700 

0      5     51 

.00098 

1.19 

3.3 

109.2 

15 

700 

0     16    37 

.0081t 

3.38 

3. 

99.3 

16 

600 

0     18      3 

•00828 

3.15 

7.5 

106.4 

17 

700 

0      6    49 

.00133 

1.36 

9.0 

96.3 

18 

600 

0     12    48 

.004^ 

9.24 

8.8 

833 

19 

500 

0     19      3 

00770 

2.77 

5.9 

99.2 

90 

700 

Level. 

6.5 

91.4 

91 

400 

0      2'  30 

.00019 

0.29 

.78.8 

89 

700 

0      2    30 

.00091 

0.51 

3.8 

96.5 

93 

600 

0    19    91 

•00390 

9.16 

6.2 

105.5 

94 

700 

0    13    39 

•00553 

9.78 

1.1 

81. 

25 

800 

0      2    48 

•00039 

0.65 

9.2 

86.1 

26 

700 

0    15    48 

•00735 

3.29 

4.9 

108.4 

97 

600 

0      3     18 

•00030 

0.58 

9. 

837 

fS 

COO 

0    26    57 

•01849 

4.7 

4.0 

87.3 

99 

900 

0    15 .  30 

•00913 

4.06 

9.5 

109.9 

30 

500 

0    99     12 

•01045 

3.93 

• 

0.5 

84.3 

31 

70p 

0      9    24 

•00959 

1.91 

7.9 

94. 

i9 

700 

0    22      7 

.01449 

4.50 

5.6 

100.8 

33 

5410 

0    20      0 

•00845 

9.91 

76.0 

34 

700 

0      5    39 

•00098 

1.15 

8.5 

81.9 

35 

600 

0    11    39 

.00345 

2.03 

2.3 

979 

36 

700 

0     19    48 

•00490 

9.61 

0.6 

99.1 

37 

700 

0    91      4 

•01316 

4.«9 

4.5 

79.9 

38 

900 

0    13    30 

•00697 

353 

17.7 

100.5 

39 

800 

0    34    49 

•04072 

8.08 

14.8 

87.9 

40 

700 

0    27    48 

•09989 

5.66 

9.5 

85.8 

41 

800 

0      5    49 

•00119 

1.33 

• 

8.6 

96.9 

49 

1000 

0      5    30 

.00130 

1.60 

9.8 

81.8 

43 

700 

0    17    30 

.00906 

3.56 

10.5 

93.9 

4* 

1900 

0    28    21 

.04080 

9.90 

3.95 

88.9 

45 

1100 

0     10      0 

.00469 

3.90 

0.3 

89.7 

1    ^ 

900 

0     11     45 

.00596 

34)8 

5.35 

98. 

I    ^7 
1     De» 

600 

0     13    39 

.00474 

238 

9.9 

104.5 

cent  froi 

n  the  terminati 

OD  of  Ihe  I 

iaae  to  the  irrot 

md. 

39  0 

30500 

35406 

119J5 

5.12 

153.25 

160.25 

99.9 

[Completed  on  the  I8th  March,  1809.] 
WftlcaA  of  the  Bate,  above  the  East  end  of  the  Base,  in  perpendicular  height 

114.05  Feet. 
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At  thf  omuBenoement,  th^  dd  chaia       Fest 
exceeded  the  nevr  one  89.66  divisieiia  of 
the  trnxwosbSTy   equii  to  •0I1S8  feqt. 
TlwefiMe  905  >eKK>.0Ha8  feet,  will  ba 
the  tmmim  m  t^rms  of  ti^e nev  chain. .  zz$0S09.694a 

At  the  condaaion,  the  old  chain  ex- 
ceeded the  new  om  39-04  divisions,  and 
had  therefore  increased  9^38  chvisions, 

ec|ual  to  .00376  feet    Hence  305  ^-^^ 

=;a5731  feet,  the  coneotion  for  the  wear, 

which  add , +      0.6731 

Hie  sum  of  the  dednetions  irom  col. 
4th  is  0.35406  feet,  whieh  being  increased 
in  thoTft^oof  100  to  100.01 188  will  be 
.SS4X  feet,  whick  subtract •  •     —    0.354.L 

Hence  the  appaient  horizonlatdistanee 
will  be. ..,...,• 305Q3-843S 

The  eorre^tion  foi"  the  expanaion  and 
recbced  to  tfae  standard  temperature  of 

62^  will  be  g8.»-58)  x  .M4^i6S^)  x  .oi^m 

IS 

X  30509.8433  feet,  wjinch  ad^ +       4.2955 


i«ii» 


Hence,  d|ie  corrected,  measure  of  Aie 
Base,  for  the  temperature  of  63^,  will  be       30508. 1 39(1 


m 


Which  bein^  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  sea,  by  takmsr  the  mean  heightof  Ae 
Base,  and  w;hich  is  435. 86  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea»  will  be 30507.5 


i^ 


on  1<»£  tfCAIDlAK. 
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IIPB  IIBU^RS  IBlTc  UHt-ll  uniUgUl  fRfWli  IruIII  nRRIT^IlBny  ana  iWirWIogimMlin,  nt 

Ihe  pmpgy  of  iigertairtBg'  tfte  hc!h(flt  of  tiiis'Bne  above  tli^  8eft,  tthich  was  neces- 
OBT^  tv  reduce  It.  After  rh^  ndocdov,  the  triaogles  comfiiebced  at  fhis  Base,  and 
hafe  been  catried  back  in  the  foUowing  order,  to  btini;  out  the  same  dktanoe 
StUHgkerrfff&mSelmmUrmaHk 


^rih 


West  end  of  the  Base  iVooi  East  end  of  the  Btte  a  30507.5  Feet. 


W.  end  OT  the  Btt86  • . 
E. 


M 


hiU 


i 


I 


O      0      H  if 

69  54  49.4    —0.07 
69  47     0.69—0.07 

54  rs  16.S  1—0.07 


r79  59  59.5J 


0.91 


68 


o      /     « 
69  54  49. 

69  47     1. 

54  18   17* 


180    0    0. 


co6«toor  Ml  <h«.  {^;^°d'rf!K  bSS:;;;::  :::: 


I 


t 


•MOS.) 

8H^4«  li 


W.  ettdoftbe  Bdse  . 
E  end  of  the  Base.... 

TaataBoftfOtBii    


I* 


30  S]  36.89 
76  18  53.4 
73     9  30.5 


180     0     0.79 


30  31  36. 
76  18  S3. 
73     9  31. 


180     0     O. 


*MU«H,tpoth.  from  {i:Slfr^^\\ 


30969.7 
I6I9O.J 


W.  end  of  the  Baso  from  TWaootpothaa  30969.7. 


W.  eod*  of  file  Rm6»  •  •  • 

Tnhootpotha   

VuDnikothpotlMt    •••• 


1T0  59  45.1 
15  53  54.65 


110  59  45. 
15  53  54.5 
53  13  90.5 


180     0     0. 


W.  end  of  the  Base 


Vdhnkot,fro«|5i«-j;*S, 


10591. 
36196. 


£.  end  of  the  Base  from  Coonnteor  ^11^33444.]. 


E.  end  of  flK  Bov. ...    79  97  I3.i7  —0.1 1 


Coonttoor  bill 
ViOidlkolh..*. 


« •  • « . . 


60    »  16.8 1 

47  97  39.95 


1^     0     9.93 


—0.08 
—0.11 


u 
0.30 


V 

+  1-93 


79  97  19.5 
6l>    5  16. 
47  97  31.5 


180     0     0. 


VrilbDlotopotta  from  {J^^ilSf^; 


■■mm 


39345 

43979*4 


£   2 


5S 
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W.  end  of  the  Biset'rom  Goonatoor  hill*  33405. s  Feet 


i 

2 


TRIANGLES. 


34 


W.  end  of  the  Base 

Goonatoor  hill 

Taolaootpotha   


O       f      u 
93  96     9.33 

41    14  30. 

45   19  95.3 


180     0     4.63 


i 

e 

s 


u 

.11 
—0.06 
--0.06 


u 
0.93 


u 
+  4.43 


Ai«l«ftr 
CklraUilM. 


93  96  7-7 
41  14  98.5 
45   19  93.8 


1 80     0     0. 


•n».«H.tpo*.f,o-«5^„„^„-f*S.^, 


i 


ao969-7 
46894.S 


Goonatoor  hill  from  Vail ankota» 43979.6. 


35 


Goonatoor  hill 

VnUnnkota  

Taulaootpotba 


47  1  30.75 

•    •    • 

6]  13  18.8 


—0.11 
—0.11 


47  1  30.6 
71  45  10.7 
61  13  I8.7 


180  O  0. 


mi      *_  *i    r   --    5  Goonatoor  hill 
TanUootpotha  from  |  vullniikoU  .. 


46S95.J 
36137.1 


Vullankota  from  Taulaootpothas  361 96.4. 


36 


VnUonkota .... 
Taulaootpotha 
Goonatoor  hill. 


61  13  18.8 
47   1  30.75 


■0.11 
-0.11 


71  45  10.7 
61  13  I8.7 
47   1  30.6 


180  O  0. 


CoooaeoorhiUftom  {^jK^-^ik- 


43978. 
46393.6 


Goonatoor  hill  firom  Taulaootpotha =46894.33. 


\^i 


Goonatoor  hill. 
Taulaootpotha 
VuUaaandhiU. 


69  33  53.67 

80  93  40.4 
37  9  99- 17 


180  0  3.94 


—0.93 
—0.39 
—0.91 


M 
0.76 


69  33  59.6 
80  93  39-3 
37  9  98.1 


+  9.481180  0  0. 


Vullanand  hill  from 


(  Goonatoor  hill, 
\  Taolaootpotha. 


76755 
69098 


The  distance,  Goonatoor  hill  fromTanhuratpotha  ai  a  Base  in  the  above  triangi 
is  the  mean  deduced  from  the  S4th,  SStti,  and  36th  triangles*. 
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Coonatoor  hill  from  Vullaiuiud  hill »  76755.9.                             1 

TBIANCaJBB. 

1 

I 

1 

AaflMfer 

CalcvlsCMB. 

• 

s  ' 

CooDitoor  bni 

0     s     a 
109  35  94.9 

94     4  93. 

46  90  16.44 

u 
—0.58 
—0.11 
— 0.0& 

u 
0.74 

0      t      u 
109  35  99.7 

34     4  91.9 

46  90   15.4 

43978.4 
99960.0 

38 

Vaflwuiad  hill 

VaUaakota 

180     0     3.64 

+  9.90 

180     0     0. 

«rf¥    ma         1. 

.    m         C  Coonatoor  hill 

Tonimkotairom  Jvall^aod  WU 

•  •  •••«*•  ••..  ....  .. 

1                                                                    ^  -    -              -  - 

VnUnurad  faiU  from  Vnllunkota  -  99960  Feet                           1 

9 

VaUanDdhill 

Vaihmkota  hill 

Kotanelioor  hoi 

94  54  19.13 
38   11   52-6 
46  53  58.7s 

—  1.10 
—0.46 
—0.45 

9.01 

94  54   10.7 
38    11   51.0 
46  53  57.7 

84657-a 
136401.6 

180     0     3.48 

+  1.47 

180     0  «  0. 

VF     a 

>.        rVnUflnaiiH 

hill 

Kolaneiioor  mil  tTom^y„„^j^^^ 

*■••"  ••••  •••••••••• 

a  ,. 

Val'.  unkota  from  Kolanelloor » 1 364  0 1 .6.                               1 

«• 

VaUonkota 

88  53  46.4 
48  44   15.9 

—9.4 
—1.96 

1 

88  53   46. 

48  44   14-6 

49  91    59.4 

159154.4 
909377-5 

iiolaiielloorhill 

Peirioormalli ........ 

- 

180     0     0. 

^f% 

.....         (  Vnllnnkota 

PemooniiaiUirom^  KoUnelfoor 

Kolanelloor  from  PerrioormalliB  909377.5.         ^                    1 

11 

KolaDelioor.. 

Meenachipoimm  lull  •• 

59  a6    7.19 

... 
89  51  59-15 

—1.07 
—9.13 

* 

59  36    6.1 
30  31    S6.9 
89  51   57. 

• 

109819.5 
174556.9 

1 80     0     0. 

.            C  KnlMMillAnr  hil 

1 

Meeoaciiiporam  itom  J  p^^~;;;ii,r  " 

V  -  ■" 

_ 
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MEASUftllMJe^'f  or   ilN  ARC 


■^"SSiffPWPW 


■» 


Perrioomnlli  from  Meenachiponunv  174556.9. 


TRIilSIQl&B. 


Perrioormatii 

Meenadiipotaai  hfll  •• 
8nddrn|hwfy 


46   14  6f^— 9^4 


we    «    9.94 


8.<» 


+  1.9? 


■  4  n.  ■ 


70  44     5.7 
61      1     3. 
48   14  51.3 


180     O     0. 


S«ddmgli<«yfrp«»{SSid^ 


trill 


]»)4«7»a 


Bcnfiflflrmi11i.« 
Heeoadiiponiii 
GopMbwimy.,, 


48 


ftS  38  44K08 


68  40  37-95J— 9*47 
55  43  49.O9I— 9.14 


m^ 


i 


74 


if 
1—1.35 


88  38  98« 
68  40  85. 
55  43  47* 


180     0     O. 


«»-«-'—'*«-  im^^lS^ 


9S087845 


I9e7©7.< 
[174974. 


P^^MW 


PenioonnaOi  from  MeemdnpoFam  hfl]  1-174556.9  Feet 


Penrioofmalli  •• 
MeeDacbtponim 
Kaolikavtui.,,. 


41  94  38.79 

11  19  56w5 

197  99  99.13 


180     0     4.49 


+  QU83 

— ao4 

—1.96 


if 
1.17 


if 
+  3.95 


41  94  38.^ 
11  I9  5^,5 
197  99  96. 


180     O     0. 


Kanliknitlii from  Jg!!i^i2!i!L 


49799. 
145990. 


Meeimdiiponm  lifll  ftmn  Kanlilamtfiiis  145990.4. 


Meeittchiporam  hill  .. 

Kanlikamln  hiU 

Kooteaplnt.  •.••••»<  • 


is 


85  49  47-57 

•  •  a 

58  46  30^7 


— 1J57 

—0.9s 


85  49  4IL 
S$  30  41«9I 
58  46  99.75 


180     O     0. 


Kooto.pimft«.  {£s£2n« 


hBl 


9M99.1 


OK  Tfi£   ttEMDlAV. 
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TmmiGLBt. 


II I 


AB^M  hv 


i 


<^im^ 


Meenachiponun 

Kaiilikaatfta    

Gopaabwatiij 


le 


D   /  « 
57  97  40.75 
70  39  59.S 
51  59  93.6d 


ISO  0  a.88 


—  1.61 
—1.56 


5  07 


o  4  t/ 

57  «7  39.7 

70  39  58.9 

51  59  99.1 


— 1.10 180  O  0. 


o«pwii«»v  km  from{2552^'SS 


174981. 
I55704.J 


Meenuhiponmi  fiom  QopavlMNunj  Ull«ii74fl77.5, 


Mecmdupomn  bill  . . 
tlopttiiliwamy  lull  •••• 
K.ootai|»ln 


98  15     6.8^ 
98     8  47.61 
193  36     8.1 


188     0     938 


•1-0.19 
+  0.15J 

—9.17 


li 


O^ 


98  15     6.8 

98     8  47.5 

193  36     5.7 


180     0     0. 


Kooteapte  from  l!!!?*?*"^**^!!® 
AvvKa|Nu»  •■<««  "j^oopaotawtiiiy  hill  • 


gSTM. 
99048. 


Bj  rtferring  to  tte  4Sd  ud  46th  triaodei,-  tbe  <btaiice  Meenaciiiponun  finom 
OapaalswBiDv  liW  be  foond  comnoa  to  Dofliy  the  meui  of  which  11  MMnned  88 
the  Beaeln  me  above  triangle. 


i^MUk 


Snddragberry 
Kootenplni 


• •« • •• • < 


88  84  •88t8 

•  a  • 

191  45  93.1 


i'6.88 
—8.39 


85  84  38*9 

89  90     4.3 

191  45  19.8 


180     0     0* 


Xfc00tff8|wU8 


x>^    rMeenacfaiporamhill 
™*   tSoddiBf^eny   


98714. 
15985Si 


KaBhTraatiin  Imb  &oateaptem»  i69497*s  ^^^ 


&ootea|Mura.  ..••«.  ••.•»... 


64  49  36.5  —1.11 

80     1  19.71  — 1-« 


35  9  13  4 
64  49  35.4 
80     1    11.9 


180     0     0. 


OopanlsmuBy  from  {g^jgff' 


155691.1 
99050. 
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Kooteap&ra  from  Gopaol8wamys99047.i5. 


TRIANQLBS. 


ObMTTed 
Aaghs. 


■ 

i 


&ooteap&ra.... 
Gopauiswamy. 
SekoiideniaUi 


I 


i 


Oik 
56  31   38.98 

79  «9   15.36 
49     6  10.1 


—0.88 
—  1.9i 
—0.81 


180     0     3.74 


1 


291 


Aaglwi^r 
Calc«UtUB. 


+  0.83 


O       t       II 

58  31   37.4 

79  29   14.1 

49     6     8.5 


180     0     0. 


SekAndermalli from  /^te*pA«i.. 

(.  Gopaalswamy 


145I95.( 

ia5997.< 


The  above  Base,  Kooteaplkni  from  Gopaobwamy,  ia  the  mean  obtained  bv  th« 

47th  and  49th  triangles.  ^ 


Snddjvgherry  from  Kooteapftraaa  159355.8. 


Snddragheny , 
KooteaplLra.... 
Sekundennalli. 


60  99  93.98 
69   10  S9.4 


—  1.56 
—1.53 


57  96  40.4 
60  99   21.7 

69  10  57.9 


1 80     0     0. 


Sekundermalli  from  \  S"<id««»!en-y 

I  Kooteapara  . . 


149740.7I 
145195. 


Sekundermalli  from  Gopauiswamy  » 195997.6. 


Sekundermalli. 
OopauUwamy. 
Saddragbeny. 


S9 


90     4  49.8 

105  53  45.55 

54      I   98  65 


ISO     0     4. 

J - 


— O.Sl 
—•MS 
—0.08 


154  +9.46 


90     4  49.5 
105  53  44.5 
54     1   96. 


ISO     0     0. 


Suddraghcrry  from   i  Ji«>t"n'/€nnalli 
'  I  Gopauiswamy 


149741. 

53455. 


\Jf^nZ  !^  *  tnangles,  tli«  distanc^&fat«df„iia//i  from  Suddragherra  mU 
be  found  common :  then,  by  takmg  the  mean  and  ref.  rring  to  the  99rti  Jrian«le, 
Uw.ll  appeal^  that  there  is  a  difference  of  4^  feet,  in  the  ineride  S-ddn^Ifr^ 

ttSS^t^™^""^""*  "^T"  ^^  ^^^^^"^  fr^"  ^*^  northward,  it  would  have 
exceeded  the  measurement  by  10  inches  nearly. 
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Triangles  continued  to  the  South  Extremity  of  the  Arc, 


ViillaDaad  hill  from  Va]IankoUpotha»9996o  Feet. 


TBUNGUn. 


AoflMi 


VoUamuidliia. 
VuUankota  ... 
Knnnimapotlw 


•••••» 


o 

i      u 

57 

60  46.54 

70  48  90.4 

51 

90  56.93 

IJ 


180     0     3.87 


-0.77 
—0.99 
—0.74 


3.43 


\ 


+  1.44 


AnglM  iWr 
Calcnktioa. 


n 


O        I'M 

57  50  45.3 
70  48    19- 
31   90  55.7 


ISO     0     0. 


K««i».potofrom  {;;s!!::xL'^.'. 


190880.1 
108363.9 


Vullanaud  hill  from  Kunninrnpotlias  190880. 1. 


VnnanandhtU 

Kuimimapotiia  

Bed  hill  Station 


49  94  39.6 
66  8  98.0/ 
64  96  54.4 

.-0.81 
—0.94 
—0.99 

180  0  9.07 

9.67 

—0.60 

49  94  39. 
6»i    8  t7.3 
64  96  53.7 


180     0     0. 


Red  hill  Station  from 


f  VaiUnaud  hill  . 
\  Kunnimapotha . 


199534.5 
101747.0 


Kunnimapotha  from  Red  hill  Station  ^101747. 
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Karaiimapotha 
Red  faitt  Station 
ILoodankolnm 


59  56  17  1; 
73  48  19.4 
53  15  98.13 


180  O  4.7 


—0.71 
—0.99 
—0.72 


9.35 


+  9.3.'i 


53  56  15.3 
73  48  18.4 
S3  15  96.3 


180  O  O. 


Koodankolum  Station  from  J  R^'hiSl^ta 


tlia. 
tation 


191934.1I 
IOI331.sl 


Kunnimapotha  from  Red  liiii  Station »  101747  Feet 
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Knnnimapotita  . 
Red  h  U  SUtion. 
Manpotha   


48  II  40.4: 
58  34  41.64 


—0.6 

-0.66I 


73  13  39*9 
48  U  39.8 
58  34  41. 


180  O  0. 


Ma«p«ttafr«»{|^|SSS: 


88877. 
114159^ 


.1 


5& 


MEASVftBMBl^r  aP   AV   ARC. 


RedhiU 


from  &oodiMkoliimc«iQi8tti.s. 


Red  lull  Stition 
Koodonkolmn.. 
Monpotiia   .  •  •  • 


o      *       it 
S5  36  40.5 

91  52  43.1a 

69  30  37.33 


180     0     'O.9O 


I 
I 


4r 
0.99 

«-^o.6v 

—0.93 


J 


I'H 


—0^3 


AifflM  *r 


o      /      « 

95  36  40.3 

91  59  49.6 

69  30  37.1 


U 


180     0     ftJb 


»«"•«*•*-  {isiijssssr-. 


Koodinkolmi  A«m  Miiif»olfaai«4937i.3* 


J 


1141^4^ 

49S7i« 


$8 


Koodankoliiiii 
Mnnpoth 


•  .•'••'•••' 


PonoM  Station 


6g    7  •o.«7 

93  94   16.5 
97  9S  98.81 


180    0    •;•# 


>.04j 

>.05 

).19 


'O.ll 


i9    7  SI. 
93  94  16.5 
97  98  99.5 


<!•  0.07  180     O     0. 


iP^H^^n^l  l:g:aL''T.::::.:::.:::;:;::.::|  :gg:| 
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Foe  liie  purpose  of  rednctng  the  terrestrial  arc,  the 
fidlowing  angles,  with  their  including  sides,  have  been 
used,  to  obtain  sides  more  convenient  situated  with  the 
meridian  of  Dodagoontah  station,  to  which  the  whole  Arc 
is  reduced. 

The  angle  at  the  Soath  East  end  of  the  base,  between 
PartecmaUi  and  PutchapoUiam  station,  corrected  for  the 
chords,  equal  112^  5'  ^'SL  with  the  including  sides, 
Partecmmli  from  S.  £.  end  of  the  base,  equal  107454.5 
feet,  and  S.£.  end  of  die  base  from  PutchapoUiam^ 
=S756h2  feet;  hence  the  distance  Parteemalli  from 
Putchapol^am  =s  120555^  feet,  and  the  observed  angle 
attheS.  E.  end  of  the  base—  112**  5'  9".S7. 

With  the  mtemal  angle  at  PerrioomuUlif  equal 
US'"  37'  32^^7  eorveeted  for  die  chords,  and  die  in- 
cluding sides,  Perrioarmalii  from  Suddragherri/f  equal 
804679-S  feet,  and  Perrioormalli  from  Vullunkota, 
equal  15215^^  feet;  by  which  the  distance  from  Sud- 
draghtrry  to  Vullunkota  is  found  339403.5  feet.  The 
observed  ang^e  at  Perrioormalli  -»  143*  87'  44''.  17. 

The  internal  angle  of  Munpotha,  corrected  for  the 
chords,  equal  144''  9ff  54»'At  with  the  including  sides, 
KutnUmeqtotha  from  Manpothay  equal  88877  feet,  and 
Munpotha  from  Punnae  station,  equal  42737.2  feet ; 
the  dinect  distance  from  Kunnimapotha  to  Punnae  station 
is  found  126133.4  feel.  Again,  with  the  internal  angle 
at  Koodunkolum^  corrected  for  the  chords,  equal  9T  44' 
36'^,  and  the  included  ^des,  Koodunkolum^  from  Kunnir 
mapotha^  equal  121934.1  feet,  and  Koodunkolum  from 
Punnae  station,  e^ual  19779.5  feet,  the  same  direct  dis- 
tance from  Kunnanapotha  to  Punnae  station  is  found 
1261S1.4  feet;  the  mean  of  wMch  is  186132.4  feet 
The  ai^e  at  Kunmnuq)Otka  between  Koodunkolum  and 
Punnae  station,  correded  for  an  observed  one,  is  S""  56' 
21''.39^  wbich  is  used  m  vedudng  tfie  Arc. 


«0 
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"fe. 


1 

1 

j 

1 

j 

oi        «        OS         «        «        <« 
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J 
1 

i    -i    u    li    i    li 

s 

1 

lO      :n      CO      <n      u      Ki 

1 

B^      *      bi      *      S:'      M 

^i  i  1  i  i  i 

--a  S  i  i  i  S 
^i  1  1  1  1  1 

1 
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t^     «     ai     <«     n      en 
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6.  Zenith  Distances  of  Stars,  observed  at  Putcha- 
polliam  and  Punnae  Station^  with  their  corrections  for 
precession,  nutation,  aberration,  and  the  semi-annual  solar 
equation,  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 805. 


Observations  at  Putchapoliiam. 
^  HYDRiE. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Lvmb,  4®  40'.  Smth. 


1806. 

• 

Obwrved 

Correc- 

Correct 

Tbennomctenl 

Face. 

Zenith  Distance. 

tion. 

Zenith  Distance. 

Mooth. 

Upp«. 

L«w«r. 

0           t          n 

u 

0      /      // 

0 

• 

AprillS 

E. 

4  37  37. 

24.52 

4  37  13.22 

93 

93 

14 

W. 

4  37  26\4 

24.5 

4  37  1  m 

.90 

91 

16 

E. 

4  37  36.24 

24.45 

4  37  IJ.79 

93 

9« 

17 

VV. 

4  37  28.11 

24.42 

4  37     3.69 

93 

92 

18 

e. 

4  37  35.24 

24.40 

4  Zl  10.84 

93 

93 

19 

W. 

4  37  30.99 

24.37 

4  37     6.62 

95 

94 

20 

e. 

4  37  36.49 

24.34 

4  37  12.15 

93 

93 

21 

W. 

4  37  27.49 

24.31 

4  37     3.18 

93 

93 

22 

E. 

4  37  35.24 

24.29 

4  37   10.95 

85 

85 

23 

W. 

4  37  28.44 

24.26 

4  37     4.18 
Mean 

96 

96 

92.4 

92.2 

i  HYDR^. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Limb,  3^  55'  South, 


.... 

April  13 

E. 

3  52  33.74 

25:31 

3  52     8.43 

93 

93 

14 

W. 

3  52  24.49 

25.29 

3  51  59.20 

.90 

91 

17^ 

E. 

3  52  36.74 

25.21 

3  52  11.53 

9S 

92 

18 

W. 

3  52  25.99 

25.88 

3  52     0.11- 

93 

93 

19 

E. 

3  52  32.69 

25.16 

3  52     7.53 

95 

9* 

21 

W. 

3  52  26.74 

25.10 

3  52     1.64 

93 

93 

22 

E. 

3  52  35.49 

25.08 

3  52  10.41 

85 

85 

23 

W. 

3  52  25.54 

25.04 

3  52     0.  5 
Mean 

96 

96 

92.25 

i2d 
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-  CANCRI. 

^etmt  Pomt  m  the  Limk,  X"  35'  North. 


180d. 

Obfenred 

Correc- 

Correct 

ThermometerJ 

Fice. 

Zenith  Dittance. 

tions. 

Zenith  Diftance. 

Month. 

opp«. 

mIW** 

^        U        " 

.  + 

o       t       „ 

o 

o 

April  14 

W. 

1  36  10.13 

24.51 

1  36  34.64 

89 

91 

17 

E. 

1  36     4.25 

24.42 

1  36  28.67 

93 

92 

18- 

W. 

1  36     8.2fr 

24.38 

1  3#  32.64 

'93 

98 

19 

E. 

1  36     3.09 

24.34 

1  36  2737 

95 

9* 

20 

W. 

1  36  12.13 

24.31 

1  36  36.44 

93 

93 

21 

E. 

1  36     3.13 

24.27 

1  36  27.4 

93 

92 

22 

W. 

1  36  10. 

24.23 

1  36  34.23 

9A 

9* 

23 

E. 

1  36     3.53 

24.19 

1  36  2772 
Mean 

96 

96 

93.37 

93.13 

»  LEONIS 


ITearett  Pomt  m  the  Limb,  0"  1^  South. 


"ApriT  9 

^E. 

'  0  13  52.87 

29.96 

0  13  22.91 

89 

88 

10 

W. 

0  13  43.24 

;  29.93 

0  13  13.31 

90 

89 

11 

E. 

0  13  51.87 

29.89 

0  13  21.98 

90 

89 

14 

E. 

0  13  51.09 

29.78 

0  IS  21.31 

86 

87 

17 

E. 

0  13  52.67 

29.65 

0  13  23.02 

91 

,92 

18 

'W. 

a  13  4^.6? 

29.61 

0  15  is.or 

93 

91 

19 

w. 

0  13  41.99 

29.57 

0  13  12.42 

W 

93 

20 

w. 

0  13  42.62 

29.53 

0  13  13.09 

91 

92 

21 

E- 

0   L3  53.25 

29.49 

0  13  23.76 

W 

91 

22 

W. 

0  13  41.62 

29.45 

0  13  12-17 

.93 

92 

23 

£. 

0  13  53.75 

29.41 

0  13  24.34 

94 

94 

24 

W. 

a  13  42.37 

29.36 

0  13  13.01 

93 

92 

25 

£. 

0   13  52.25 

29.32 

.  0  13  22.93 

92 

92 

26 

W. 

0   13  41.5 

29.27 

0  13  12.23 
Medii 

.95 

94 

91.43 

91.14 
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REGULUS. 

Nearttt  Poiitt  m  the  JJmb,  1*  55'  North. 


1906. 

Obsenred 

Coirec- 

Correct 

Tiiefiii0Beter4 

Face. 

1 

Zenith  Dbtaoce. 

y,A«i«k  niitmrfi 

1 

MftM^b 

Vffw. 

LOWOT.    ■ 

Aprilll 

E. 

1  54  3&25 

31.58 

0  /      * 

1  55     7.83 

0 

90 

89 

12 

'W. 

1  54  43. 

31.53 

1  55  14.53 

87 

87 

13 

E. 

1  54  32.8 

31.48 

1  55     4.28 

88 

89 

14 

W. 

1  54  42^5 

31.43 

1  55  13.88 

86 

87 

17 

E. 

1  54  36.75 

31.28 

1  55     8^3 

91 

91 

18 

W. 

1  54  45^ 

31.23 

1  55  16.73 

91 

90 

19 

£. 

1  54  34^ 

31.18 

1  55     5.98 

92 

92 

20 

W. 

1  54  45^5 

31.12 

1  55  16.37 

91 

92 

SI 

£. 

1  54  S6£2 

31.07 

1  55    rSB 

91 

91 

22 

W. 

1  54  46^5 

31.02 

1  55  17^7 

92 

92 

23 

E. 

1  54  34^7 

30.97 

1  55     5.84 

93 

93 

24 

W. 

1  54  43.87 

3a92 

1  55  14.79 
Mean 

91 

91 

90;25 

90.33 

»  LEONIS. 

Nearttt  Point  on  the  Limb,  5°  30'  North. 


AprillO 

W. 

5  29  16.5 

35.35 

5  29  51.85 

87 

87 

11 

E. 

5  29  11. 

35.27 

5  29  46.27 

86 

85 

12 

W. 

5  29  1^.87 

35.19 

5  29  53.06 

84 

84 

13 

E. 

5  29     8.62 

35.10 

5  29  43.72 

83 

85 

14 

W. 

5  29  17.2 

35.02 

5  29  52.22 

84 

85 

17 

E. 

5  29     987 

34.77 

5  29  44.64 

90 

.91 

18 

W. 

5  29  18.87 

34.69 

5  29  53.56 

89: 

89 

19 

£. 

5  29  12.5 

34.60 

5  29  47.10 

91 

91 

20 

W, 

5  29  18.87 

34.52 

5  29  53.39 

89' 

B9 

211 

£. 

5  29  11. 

34.^ 

5  29  45.44 

90' 

90 

SB 

W. 

5  29  I8.75 

34.35 

5  29  53.10 

88 

88 

S 

E. 

5  29     725 

3/4.26 

5  29  41.51 

91 

91 

« 

W. 

5  29  18. 

34bl7 

5  29  52.17 
Mean 

89' 

8* 

87.77 

88. 
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mea-suR'EMSnt  op  an  arc 


/s  LEONIS. 


Nearest  PoitU  on  the  Limb,  4°  40'  North. 


1806. 

Observed 

Correc- 

Correct 

TbennometerJ 

Face. 

Zenith  Distance. 

tions. 

Zenith  Distance. 

Month. 

UpfNT. 

Lonrar. 

O        /         * 

.  + 

0      /      « 

0 

0 

April  10 

W. 

4  39  19.4 

37.17 

4  39  56.57 

85 

84 

11 

E. 

4  39  13.67 

37.09 

4  39  50.76 

85 

84 

12 

W. 

4  39  23.87 

37.0 

4  40     0.87 

83 

84 

13 

E. 

4  39  12.87 

36.91 

4  39  49.78 

83 

84 

14 

W. 

4  39  24.5 

36.82 

4  40     1.32 

83 

84 

17 

E. 

4  39   15. 

36.56 

4  39  51.56 

90 

91 

18 

W. 

4  39  21.9 

36.47 

4  59  58.37 

88 

88 

19 

E. 

4  39   12.8 

36.38 

4  39  49.I8 

79 

79 

20 

W. 

4  39  24.5 

36.28 

4  40     0.78 

88 

88 

21 

E. 

4  39  15. 

36.19 

4  39  51.19 

89 

89 

23 

W. 

4  39  22.37 

36.01 

4  39  58.38 

88 

89. 

24 

E. 

4  39  13.25 

35.91 

4  39  49.16 

89 

89 

26 

W. 

4  39  22.5 

35.72 

4  39  58.22 
Mean 

86 

86 

85.85 

86.08 

VIRGINIS. 


Nearest  Point  an  the  Limby  1°  0'  North. 


April  24 

E. 

1     0  12. 

37.01 

1    0  49.01 

86 

86 

26 

W. 

1     0  21.95 

36.81 

1    0  58.76 

85 

85 

27 

E. 

1     0  13.75 

36.71 

I     0  50.46 

83 

82 

28 

W. 

1     0  22.63 

36.61 

1    0  59.24 

85 

86 

30 

£. 

1     0  12.38 

36.41 

1     0  48.79 

83 

82 

May    1 

W. 

1     0  23. 

36^2 

1    0  59.32 

Mean 

83 

83 

84.17 

84. 

OV  THE   HERIDIAN. 
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*  SERPENTIS. 

Nearut  Point  oh  the  limb,  OP  10'  North. 


1806. 

Face. 

ObBerved 
Zenith  Distance. 

Correc- 

tJ0D8. 

Correct 
Zenith  Distance. 

Thermometen 

Month. 

Upi«r. 

Lafww. 

April  19 

E. 

o      /      » 
0  11  40.13 

28.58 

0        /        0 

0  12     8.71 

0 

84 

0 

84 

20 

W. 

0  11  51.63 

28.47 

0  12  20.1 

82 

82 

21 

E. 

0  11  42.13 

28.36 

0  12   10.49 

83 

83 

22 

W. 

0  11  51.23 

28.24 

0  12  19.47 

83 

83 

23 

E. 

0  11  40.49 

28.13 

0  12     8.62 

83 

83 

27 

W. 

0  11  50.36 

27.63 

0  12  17.99 

81 

81 

30 

E. 

0  11  41.38 

27.24 

0  12     8.62 

81 

81 

May   1 

W. 

0  11  51.58 

27.11 

0  12  I8.69 

Mean 

82 

82 

82.38 

82.37 

•  SERPENTIS. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Umb,  3°  55'  Sooth. 


April  21 

E. 

3  57  15.76 

26.76 

3  56  49.   • 

83 

,83 

22 

W. 

3  57     8.33 

26.66 

3  56  41.67 

83 

83 

23 

E. 

3  57  15.51 

26.56 

3  56  48.95 

83 

83 

27 

W. 

3  57     7-^6 

26.15 

3  56  41.11 

81 

81 

30 

E. 

3  57  12.18 

25.81 

3  56  46.37 

81 

81 

May    I 

W. 

3  57    6.51 

25.70 

3  56  40.81 
Mean 

82 

82 

82.17 

82.17 

y  SERPENTIS. 

Nearett  Point  on  the  lAmb,  5^  20^  North. 


Aprfll9 

+ 

E. 

5  18     3.37 

26.93 

5  18  30.3 

84 

84 

20 

W. 

5  18  14.74 

26.79 

5  18  41.53 

82 

82 

21 

E. 

5  18    4.97 

26.65 

5  18  31.62 

83 

83 

52 

W. 

5  18  14.67 

26.50 

5  18  41.17 

82 

83 

23 

E. 

5  18     5.12 

26.36 

5  18  31.48 

83 

83 

27 

VV. 

5  18  14.62 

25.75 

5  18  40.37 

81 

81 

30 

E. 

5  18     5.39 

25.28 

5  18  30.67 

81 

81 

May    1 

W. 

5  18  15.92 

25.11 

5  18  41.03 
Mean 

81 

81 

82.13 

82.25 
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MEASUREMENT   OF   AK   ARC 


.  HERCULIS. 

Neartst  Point  on  tit  LitiUt,  3°  35'  Nortk. 


■ 

1806. 

Obferved 

Corree- 

Correct 

Thermometenl 

Face. 

Zenith  DUtuice. 

tiou. 

Zesith  Distance. 

1 

Month. 

UiK^. 

Lannr. 

o       /        m"*" 

#.+ 

0           /            M 

0 

0 

April  87 

£. 

3     37     14*98 

16.37 

3     37     31-35 

80 

80 

98 

W. 

3     37     31.93 

16.99 

3     37     38.15 

83 

83 

SO 

£. 

3     37     16.36 

15.89 

3     37      39  .5 

80 

80 

May     1 

W. 

3     37     93.76 

15.73 

3     37     39-49 

61 

80 

• 

£. 

3     37     15.51 

15.58 

S     37     31.09 
Mean 

81 

81 

81  9 

80.8 

•  OPHIUCHI. 

Neartst  Point  on  the  Limb,  1°  40'  North. 


April  94 

£. 

1      49     41.51 

+ 
14.96 

1      49     55.77 

89 

89 

95 

W. 

1      49     50.76 

14.13 

1      43        4.89 

83 

89 

97 

E. 

1     49     40.96 

1384 

1      43     54.1 

80 

80 

98 

W. 

1     49     48.96 

13.69 

1     43        1.95 

83 

83 

30 

E. 

1     49     40.76 

13  40 

I     49     54.16 

80 

80 

May     1 

W. 

1     49     50.51 

13.94 

1      43        3.75 

81 

80    ■ 

9 

E. 

1     49     49.96 

1309 

1      49     55.35 

.  Mean 

81 

81 

81.43 

81.14 

t  AQUIL-E. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Limb,  2°  35'  North. 


April 

19 

W 

9 

35 

11.75 

+ 
3.8 1 

9 

35 

15  56 

76 

75 

13 

E. 

9 

35 

7- 

3.79 

9 

35 

1079 

78 

79 

14 

W. 

9 

35 

15.95 

3-69 

9 

35 

18.87 

79 

80 

15 

E. 

9 

35 

65 

3-54 

9 

35 

10.04 

76 

75 

' 

16 

W. 

9 

35 

19-6 

3.44 

9 

35 

16.04 

78 

78 

17 

E. 

9 

35 

8.5 

.1.38 

9 

35 

11.83 

77 

77 

18 

w. 

9 

35 

15. 

3  93 

9 

35 

18.93 

80 

79 

90 

E. 

9 

35 

7.5 

9.99 

9 

35 

10.49 

79 

79- 

91 

W. 

9 

35 

17.5 

987 

9 

35 

90.37 

80 

80 

94 

E. 

9 

35 

7. 

9.50 

9 

35 

9* 

80 

80 

95 

W. 

9 

35 

15.75 

9.37 

9 

35 

18.19 

81 

81 

96 

E. 

9 

35 

6.88 

9-93 

3 

35 

911 

89 

89 

98 

W. 

9 

35 

15. 

185 

9 

35 

16.85 

81 

89 

90 

E. 

9 

35 

7.95 

1-65 

9 

35 

8.9 

80 

80 

May 

1 

w. 

9 

35 

17-38 

1  49 

9 

35 

1887 

80 

80 

9 

E. 

9 

35 

7. 

1.34 

9 

35 

8.34 

Mean 

80 

80 
79-3 

79.3 

ON  THE   MERIDIAN. 
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y  AQUIUE. 


Nearest  Point  on  the 


€P  SO'  South. 


1808. 

Observed 

Coitec- 

Correct 

Tbennometenl 

Face. 

Zenith  DiBtance. 

• 

tion. 

Zenith  Distance. 

Month. 

uw«. 

LtWOT. 

0       /       « 

.+ 

0       /       * 

0 

0 

April  20 

W. 

0  50  42.37 

3.56 

0  50  45.95 

80 

80 

ii 

W. 

0  50  43.5 

3.69 

0  50  47.19 

80 

80 

n 

E. 

0  50  48.5 

3.79 

0  50  52.29 

81 

80 

is 

E. 

0  50  50.13 

3.91 

0  50  54.04 

81 

81 

i4, 

E. 

0  50  50. 

4.04 

0  56  54.04 

80 

80 

1        26 

W. 

0  50  42.5 

4.30 

0  50  46.80 

82 

81 

;    27 

E. 

0  50  50.25 

4.43 

0  50  54:68 

80 

80 

is 

W. 

0  50  42.38 

4.56 

0  50  46.94 

81 

81 

i9 

E. 

0  50  47.25 

4.69 

0  50  51.94 

80 

80 

so 

W. 

0  50  41. 

4.84 

0  50  45.84 

80 

80 

May   1 

W. 

0  50  41.13 

4.98 

0  50  46.11 

81 

81 

2 

E. 

1 

0  50  48.63 

5.12 

0  50  53.75 
Mean 

80 

79 

80.5 

80.25 

ATAlk. 

Nearett  Point  on  the  Limb,  2°  40'  South. 


April  18 

W. 

2  37  44.24 

+ 
4.95 

2  37  49.19 

80 

79 

19 

E. 

2  37  48.44 

5,05 

2  37  53.49 

80 

79 

21 

W. 

2  37  44.24 

5.26 

2  37  49.5 

80 

80 

22 

E. 

2  37  46.99 

5.38 

2  37  52.37 

81 

80 

23 

W. 

2  37  43.74 

5.50 

2  37  49.24 

81 

81 

24 

E. 

2  37  48.74 

5.62 

2  37  54.36 

80 

80 

'        25 

\V. 

2  37  42.37 

5.75 

2  37  48.12 

82 

82 

;    26 

E. 

2  37  48.37 

5.88 

2  37  54.25 

82 

81 

j        ^7 

W. 

2  37  40.62 

6.01 

2  37  46.63 

80 

80 

i        28 

E. 

2  37  50.87 

6.14 

2  37  57.01 

81 

81 

29 

W. 

2  37  41.2* 

6.28 

2  37  47.52 

80 

80 

30 

E. 

2  37  46.87 

6.41 

2  37  53.28 

80 

80 

Mty    1 

W. 

2  37  42.74 

6.56 

2  37  49.30 

81 

81 

2 

1 

E. 

2  37  48.49 

6.71 

2  37  55,^ 
Medn 

8OI 

79 

80.57 

80.21 

F  S 
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U£ASUB£M£NT  OF   AN  ARC 


»  AQUILJE. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Umb,  5®  5'  South. 


1806. 

Observe 

Correc- 

Correct 

,v™-»j 

FVice. 

Zenith  Distance. 

tions. 

Zenith  Distance. 

Month. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

0         f         « 

+ 

0 

/         u 

0 

0 

April  99 

E. 

5         3       49*94 

5.55 

5 

3      54-79 

81 

80 

93 

W. 

5         3      37.69 

5.66 

5 

3       43.98 

81  • 

81 

94 

E. 

5         8       49*5 

5.79 

5 

3       55.99 

80 

80 

95 

w. 

5         3       40.5 

5.90 

5 

3       46.4 

89 

89 

96 

E. 

5         3       47.75 

6  09 

5 

3       53.77 

89 

81 

97 

W. 

5         3       40.75 

6.15 

5 

3       46.9 

80 

81 

98 

£. 

5         3      49.37 

6.98 

5 

3       55.65 

81 

80 

«9 

W. 

5         3       40. 

6.49 

5 

3       46.49 

80 

80 

30 

E. 

5         3      49.19 

6.55 

5 

3       55.67 

80 

80 

May     1 

W. 

5         3      41.37 

6.69 

5 

3       48.06 

81 

81 

9 

E. 

5         3       47.37 

6'63 

5 

3       54.9 
Mean 

80 

79 

8O.73 

80.5 

e  DELPHINI. 

Ntarett  Point  on  the  lAmb,  2°  55'  North. 


May     9 

£. 

9     55     47.5 
9     55     58.95 

9-93 

10.93 

9     55     37.57 
9     55     48.09 

Mean 

79 

74 

79 
74 

76.5 

76.5 

Observations  at  Punnae  Station. 
*  HYDRJE. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Limb,  1°  45'  South, 


._ 

1809. 

f     u 

April  19 

£. 

1     48 

11.01 

1     5.14 

1     47 

5.87 

84 

84 

14 

E. 

1     48 

8.51 

1     5.08 

1     47 

3.43 

86 

65 

l6 

W. 

1     48 

1.96 

1     5.09 

1     46 

56.94 

85 

84 

17 

E. 

1     48 

9.51 

1     4.99 

1    47 

4.59 

34 

83 

18 

W. 

1     47 

58.76 

1      4.96 

1     46 

63.8 

85 

84 

19 

W. 

1     47 

58.89 

1     4.99 

1     46 

53.97 

84 

84 

90 

W. 

1    47 

57.01 

1     4.89 

1     46 

59.19 

84 

84 

93 

E. 

1     48 

10.96 

I     4.78 

1     47 

5.48 

83 

83 

94 

w. 

1     47 

59.96 

1     4.74 

1      46 

54.59 

84 

84 

95 

E. 

I     48 

IQ.76 

1     4.79 

1  47 

6.04 

85 

85 

96 

• 

W. 

1     48 

1.96 

1     4.68 

1  46 

56.58 

Mean 

87 

87 

84.64 

84.98 

ON  TH£  MERIDIAK. 


t  HYDR^. 

Naimt  Pomt  on  the  Lmb,  l"  i'  South 
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1809. 

Observed 

Come- 

Correct 

Themometenl 

Ftce. 

Zenith  Distance 

tions. 

Zenitii  Distance. 

HoBth. 

Upp«r. 

^mVvPBv* 

O      /           0 

1    II 

0        /              M 

0 

0 

Aprill2 

E. 

1  3  10.87 

1   7.53 

1  2     3.34 

84 

84 

13 

W. 

1  2  57.74 

1  7-5 

1   1   50.24 

84 

83 

14 

E. 

1  3     9*24 

1  7.47 

1  2     1.77 

86 

85 

16 

W. 

1  3     1.74 

1  7.4 

1   1  54.34 

85 

84 

17 

E. 

1  3  10.37 

1  7.36 

1  2     3.01 

84 

83 

18 

W. 

1  3     0.24 

1  7.33 

1   1  52.91 

85 

84 

19 

E. 

1  3  10.87 

1  7.30 

1  2     3.57 

84 

84 1 

20 

W. 

1  2  59.87 

1  7.26 

1   1  52.61 

84 

84 

21 

E. 

1  3  10.39 

1  723 

1  2     3.16 

81 

81 

23 

W. 

1  3     1.87 

1  7.15 

1  1  54.72 

83 

83 

24 

E. 

1  3  10.24 

1  7.12 

1  2     3.12 

84 

84 

25 

W. 

I  2  59.37 

1  7.09 

1  1  52.28 

85 

85 

26 

E. 

1  3  13.24 

1  7.05 

1  2     6.19 
Mean 

87 

87 

84.23 

83.92 

•  CANCRI. 

Nearett  Point  on  the  Iamb,  4°  25'  North. 


April  12 

E. 

4  25  25. 

1  8.12 

4  26  33.12 

84 

84 

13 

W. 

4  25  38.13 

1   8.08 

4  26  46.21 

84 

83 

14 

E. 

4  25  27.63 

1   8.04 

4  26  35.67 

86 

85 

16 

W. 

4  25  36.13 

1  7^97 

4  26  44.1 

85 

84 

17 

E. 

4  25  25. 

1  7.92 

4  26  32.92 

84 

83 

18 

W. 

4  25  34.13 

1  7.87 

4  26  42.0 

85 

84 

19 

E. 

4  25  25.5 

1  7.83 

4  26  33.33 

84 

84 

20 

W. 

4  25  35.63 

1  779 

4  26  43.42 

84 

84 

21 

E. 

4  25  27. 

1  7.75 

4  26  34.75 

81 

81 

23 

W. 

4  25  32.25 

1  7.65 

4  26  39.9 

83 

83 

24 

E. 

4  25  26.75 

1  7.61 

4  26  34.36 

84 

84 

25 

W. 

4  25  35.5 

1  7*57 

4  26  43.07 

85 

85 

26 

£. 

s 

4  25  25.88 

I  7-52 

4  26  33<4 
Mean 

.87 

87 

84.23 

83.92 
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MEASURf^MEKT  OF   AN    ARC 


»  LEONIS. 

Nearest  PouU  m  tie  Limb,  2"  35'  North. 


1809. 

Obienred 

Collec- 

Correct 

Thennometenl 

Face. 

1 

Zenith  Distance. 

tions. 

Zenith  Distance 

ltf<wUb- 

*^W»r. 

.^ 

f 

Sf 

+ 

0 

f 

H 

0 

0 

April  19 

E. 

35 

95.13 

1   90.13 

9 

36 

45.96 

84 

84 

13 

w. 

35 

36.63 

1  90.09 

9 

36 

56.79 

84 

83 

14 

E. 

35 

93.63 

1   90  04 

9 

36 

4367 

65 

84 

16 

w. 

35 

34.13 

1  19*94 

9 

36 

54-07 

85 

84 

17 

E. 

35 

93.88 

1    19-90 

9 

36 

43.78 

84 

83 

18 

w. 

35 

34.5 

1    19*85 

9 

36 

54.35 

84 

83 

19 

£. 

35 

93.50 

1   I9.8O 

9 

36 

43.3 

84 

84 

90 

w. 

35 

34.5 

1   19-75 

9 

36 

54.95 

84 

84 

93 

E. 

35 

93-95 

1   1961 

9 

36 

49.66 

83 

83 

94 

w. 

35 

35.38 

1   19  55 

9 

36 

54.93 

83 

83 

95 

£. 

35 

34.5 

1   19-50 

9 

36 

44. 

84 

84 

96 

w. 

35 

35.75 

1    19.45 

9 

36 

55.9 

85 

85 

«7 

E. 

35 

94.95 

1   19-40 

36 

43.65 

85 

86 

98 

W. 

85 

36  88 

1    19-35 

36 

56.93 

66 

87 

99 

E. 

35 

93.63 

1  19  SO 

36 

49.93 

84 

85 

SO 

w. 

35 

36.63 

1   16.95 

36 

5588 

87 

87 

May     9 

E. 

35 

93.38 

1   19*15 

36 

49.53 

84 

84 

3 

W. 

35 

38. 

1    1909 

36 

57.09 

89 

89 

6 

E. 

9 

35 

96.5 

1  18  97 

36 

44.47 

84 

84 

6 

W. 

9 

35 

34.75 

1   18  93 

36 

53.68 

84 

84 

7 

£. 

9 

35 

95.88 

1    1887 

36 

44.75 
Mean 

84 

84 

84.14 

84.^41 

REGULUS. 

Ne 

arest  Point  on  the  Limby  4P 

45' 

North, 

April  19 

£. 

4     43 

51.87 

1  94.53 

45 

16.4 

84 

84 

13 

W. 

4     44 

9. 

1   94.48 

45 

96.48 

84 

83 

14 

£. 

4     43 

49-87 

1  94.49 

45 

14.99 

83 

89 

lb 

W. 

4      43 

5937 

1  94.31 

45 

93-68 

85 

84 

17 

E. 

4     43 

49.87 

1  94.e5 

45 

1419 

84 

83 

18 

W. 

4     44 

9. 

1  94.19 

45 

96.19 

83 

d9 

fiO 

£. 

4     43 

49. 

I  94.07 

45 

13.07 

83 

83 

94 

w. 

4     45 

59.5 

1   93.89 

45 

93.39 

89 

83 

95 

E. 

4     43 

51.19 

1   93.77 

45 

14.89 

89 

83 

9ff 

W. 

4     44 

0.5 

1   93.70 

45 

94.9 

89 

83 

97 

«. 

4     43 

48.87 

1   93.63 

45 

19.5 

64 

84    '. 

98 

w. 

4     44 

0.37 

1   93.57 

45 

93.94 

84 

85 

89 

^ 

4     43 

48.S7 

1   93.59 

45 

11.89 

83 

84 

30 

w. 

4     44 

1.69 

1  83.43 

45 

95.07 

85 

65 

Maj     9 

E. 

4     43 

48.87 

1   93.33 

45 

19.9 

83 

83 

9 

w. 

4     44 

9.87 

1   93.97 

45 

96  14 

89 

89 

5 

£. 

4     43 

49.19 

1   93.14 

45 

1996 

84 

84 

6 

w. 

4     44 

1.87 

1   93.08 

45 

94. 9.5 

83 

83 

7 

£. 

4     43 

50.87 

1   93.09 

45 

1389 

83 

83 

8 

W. 

4     44 

9.87 

^1   99.96 

45 

95.83 

Mean 

8S 

89 

83.95 

83.9j| 

ON  THE   MUtlDIAN. 
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S   LEONIS. 


Kearest  Point  on  the  Limb, 

.8° 

20'  North. 

1809. 

Observed 

Correc- 

Correct 

1 

Hiermometenl 

Face. 

Zenith  Distance. 

tions. 

Zenith  Distance. 

Month. 

Upptr. 

Lomr. 

0      *       it 

.    H    + 

0 

*      if 

0 

0 

April  17 

E. 

8    >d    17.37 

t  31.94 

8 

19     49-31 

83 

89 

18 

W. 

s    18    as.87 

1  31.85 

8 

90       0.79 

83 

89 

19 

E. 

8      18     90.74 

1  31.76 

8 

19     52.5 

83 

83    • 

SO 

W. 

8      Id     S8.87 

1  31.67 

8 

30       0.54 

83 

83 

93 

E. 

8      18      15  87 

1    31.40 

8 

19     47-97 

89 

89 

94 

W. 

8      18     28.89 

1   31.30 

8 

30       009 

89 

83 

95 

E. 

8      18     15.37 

1  31.29 

8 

19     46*59 

89 

83 

96 

W. 

8     18     31.87 

1   31.19 

8 

90        9.99 

80 

83    ■ 

98 

E. 

8     18     17.37 

1    30.9^ 

8 

19     48.31 

84 

85    1 

99 

W. 

8      18     96-87 

1    30.84 

8 

19     57.71 

83 

83    \ 

30 

E. 

8     18     17.39 

1   30.75 

8 

19     48.14 

8^ 

85-  ; 

M9J      3 

w. 

8     18     33. 

1    30.48 

8 

30        9.48 

89 

89   ' 

4 

£. 

8      18     18.19 

t   30  39 

8 

19     48.51 

89 

83   ^ 

5 

w. 

8     18     33-94 

1    30.30 

8 

90       3.54 

8fi 

83 

6 

E. 

8      18     I8.74 

1   30.99 

6 

19     48.96 

89 

89 

7 

w. 

8     18     31.69 

1   30.13 

S 

20        1.75 

Mean 

89 

83 

1 

89  69 

89.87 

B  LEONIS. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Limb,  ^°  Sff  North. 


+ 

^*"^ 

. 

■■^"^ 

April  19 

£. 

98 

9287 

1  34.7 

99 

57  67 

84 

84 

13 

W. 

38 

87.37 

I   34.61 

30 

11.98 

84 

M 

14 

£. 

98 

35.87 

1  34.5J 

30 

0.38 

8S 

83 

16 

W. 

98 

34.24 

1  34.33 

30 

8.57 

83 

83 

17 

E. 

98 

91417 

1   34  94 

99 

55.61 

83 

68 

18 

W. 

36 

39JS 

1  34.14 

30 

696 

89 

88    . 

19 

E. 

88 

95.24 

1  34.04 

g 

99 

59.98 

83 

89 

90 

W. 

38 

3369 

1  33.93 

30 

7.55 

81 

61 

93 

E. 

28 

35^7 

1   33.64 

99 

59.51 

89 

88 

94 

W. 

28 

35^7 

1   33.54 

30 

891 

83 

83    ' 

96 

E. 

■  y 

38 

2(>Ji7 

1   33.44 

7 

30 

0.31 

81 

88 

96 

W. 

38 

85«7 

1   33.34 

90 

9-21 

83 

63 

98 

E. 

98 

95-87 

1   33.14 

99 

59-01 

84 

65 

99 

VV. 

98 

38-87 

1    3304 

30 

11.91 

83 

63' »• 

30 

E. 

28 

2:iS-87 

1   39.93 

99 

55.8 

83 

69    ^ 

May     9 

W. 

28 

3H.97 

1   39.74 

30 

11. 71 

81 

89 

4 

W. 

38 

37  .B7 

1   39-54 

90 

10>41 

89 

63   ' 

5 

E. 

98 

34.19 

1   39.44 

99 

56-56 

83 

83 

6 

W. 

98 

38.87 

1    39.34 

30 

11.91 

89 

83 

7 

E. 

98 

25.47 

1   39-25 

29 

5779 

Mean 

83 

63 

83.38 

JS^ 

n 
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MEASUKEMEKT  Of   AK   ARC 


VIRGINIS. 


Nearest  Point  on  i 

^he  Limb  J 

3**  50'  North 

9 

1809. 

Observed 

Correc- 

Correct 

J 

Thennonieter4 

Ffice. 

Zenith  Distance. 

tionj. 

Zenith  Distance. 

Month. 

Upiwr. 

M^^lM* 

April  18 

W. 

3  49  3§.62 

«+      0 
i  31.18    3  51     7.8 

0 

82 

0 
81 

19 

E. 

3  49  26. 

1  31.09'  3  50  57.09 

82 

82 

20 

W. 

3  49  35. 

1  30.99   3  51     5,99 

80 

81 

23 

E. 

3  49  26. 

1  30.69   3  50  56.69 

82 

82 

25 

W. 

3  49  35.37 

1  30.49 

3  51     5.86 

81 

82 

26 

E. 

3  49  25.87 

1  30.38|  3  50  56.25 

82 

83 

28 

W. 

3  49  38. 

1  30.17   3  51     8.17 

83 

84 

29 

E. 

3  49  26. 

1  30.07   3  50  56.07 

83 

83 

30 

W. 

3  49  39. 

1  29.97   3  51     8.97 

82 

82 

May    3 

E. 

3  49  2787 

1  29.64   3  50  57.51 

82 

82 

4 

W. 

3  49  38.25 

1  29.541  3  51     779 

81 

82 

5 

E. 

3  49  26.75 

I  29.43 

3  50  56.18 

82 

82 

6 

W. 

3  49  37.12 

1  29.32 

3  51     6.44 

81 

82 

7 

E. 

3  49  28.6 

1  29.21 

3  50  57.8 1 
Mean 

81 

82 

81.71 

82.14 

*  SERPENTIS. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Limb,  3®  North. 


April  1 8 

.-*- 

W. 

3     1  30.76 

57^96 

3 

2  28.72 

80 

79 

19 

E. 

3     1  20.13 

57.85 

3 

2  17.98 

80 

80 

20 

W. 

3     1  29.26 

57.75 

3 

2  27.01 

80 

80 

23 

E. 

3     1  20.63 

57.39 

3 

2  18.02 

81 

81 

24 

W. 

3     1  29.63 

57.27 

3 

2  26.9 

81 

81 

25 

E. 

3     1  20.13 

57.14 

3 

2  17.27 

80 

80 

26 

W. 

3     1  29.13 

57.01 

3 

2  26.14 

82 

82 

27 

E. 

3     1  20.13 

56.89 

3 

2  17.02 

83 

83 

28 

W. 

3     1  32.26 

56.76 

3 

2  29.02 

84 

84 

29 

E. 

3     1  20.13 

56.63 

3 

2  16.76 

83 

83 

30 

W. 

3     1  32.51 

56.5 

3 

2  29.01 

83 

83 

May    3 

E. 

3     1  19.13 

56.09 

3 

2  15.22 

80 

80 

5 

W. 

3     1  32.38 

55.81 

3 

2  28.19 

82 

82 

6 

E. 

3     1  20.63 

55,66 

3 

2  16.29 

81 

81 

7 

W. 

3     1  32.63 

55.52 

3 

2  28.15 
Mean 

81 

81 

81.33 

81.33 

OK  THE   MERIDIAN. 
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SERPENTIS. 


Nearest  Point  on 

/A«  lAml 

S  1°  5'  South. 

1809. 

Observed 

Correc- 

Correct 

Thermometer^l 

Face. 

Zenith  Distance. 

tions. 

Zenith  Distance. 

Month. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

April  IS 

W. 

0    .       „ 

1  7  26.26 

53.59 

0        /             M 

1  6  32.67 

0 
80 

0 

79 

19 

E. 

1  7  36.39 

53.51 

1  6  42.88 

80 

80 

20 

W. 

1  7  25.26 

53.41 

1  6  31.85 

80 

80 

23 

E. 

1  7  33.64 

53.11 

1  6  40.53 

81 

81 

24 

W. 

1  7  25.76 

53.02 

1  6  32.74 

81 

81 

25 

E. 

1  7  36.01 

52.92 

1  6  43.09 

80 

80 

26 

W. 

1  7  24.51 

52.81 

1  6  31.7 

82 

82 

27 

E. 

1  7  35.89 

52.70 

1  6  43.19 

83 

83 

28 

W. 

1  7  24.26 

52.59 

1  6  31.67 

84 

84 

29 

E. 

1  7  36.14 

52.48 

1  6  43.66 

83 

83 

30 

W. 

1  7  22.89 

52.36 

1  6  30.53 

83 

83 

May    3 

E. 

1  7  35.01 

52.01 

1  6  43. 

80 

80 

5 

W. 

1  7  23.26 

51.78 

1  6  31.48 

81 

82 

6 

E. 

1  7  34.01 

51.66 

1  6  42.35 

81 

81 

7 

W. 

1  7  22.01 

• 

51.53 

1  6  30.48 
Mean 

81 

81 

81.33 

81.33 

y  SERPENTIS. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  lAmby  8^  5'  North. 


April  IS 

+ 

I 

W. 

8  7  52.26 

51.43 

8  8  43.69 

80 

79 

19 

E.. 

8  7  42.39 

51.3 

8  8  33.69 

80 

80 

20 

W. 

8  7  52.14 

51.16 

8  8  43.3 

80 

80 

23 

E. 

8  7  40.51 

50.72 

8^8  31.23 

81 

81 

24 

W. 

8  7  52.89 

50.57 

8  8  43.46 

81 

81 

25 

E. 

8  7  42.26 

50.43 

8  8  32.69 

80 

80 

26 

W. 

8  7  56.39 

50.27 

8  8  46.66 

82 

82 

27 

E. 

8  7  43.64 

50.11 

8  8  33.75 

83 

83 

28 

W. 

8  7  55.89 

49.96 

8  8  45.85 

84 

84 

29 

E. 

8  7  42.39 

49.8O 

8  8  32.19 

83 

83 

30 

W. 

8  7  56.64 

49.64 

8  8  46.28 

83 

83 

May   3 

E. 

8  7  44.14 

49.14 

8  8  33.28 

80 

80 

6 

W. 

8  7  56.89 

48.64 

8  8  45.53 

81 

81 

7 

E. 

8  7  46.26 

48.47 

8  8  34.73 
Mean 

80 

81 

81.36 

[^ 
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MEASUREMENT   OF   AN   ARC 


-  HERCULIS. 

Nearest  Pomt  an  the  Limby  6°  30'  North.. 


1809- 

ObMired 

Correc- 

Correct 

ThenBometenl 

Face. 

o 

lith  Distance. 

tions. 

Zenith  Distance. 

Month. 

Upper. 

Lewir. 

/ 

u 

»,+ 

0 

/ 

t/ 

0 

> 
0 

April  15 

W. 

6 

97 

96.74 

49-65 

6 

97 

4939 

81 

81 

i6 

E. 

6 

97 

13.74 

22.54 

6 

97 

362s 

81 

80 

17 

W. 

6 

97 

96.61 

99.43 

6 

97 

49.04 

79 

78 

18 

£. 

6 

97 

14.74 

99.31 

6 

97 

37.0& 

80 

79 

19 

W. 

6 

97 

95.11 

92.17 

6 

97 

47  38 

79 

79 

91 

E. 

6 

97 

19.74 

91.91 

6 

97 

34.65 

77 

77 

93 

W. 

6 

97 

95.61 

91.64 

6 

97 

47.95 

80 

80 

94 

E. 

6 

97 

13.37 

91.5 

6 

97 

34.87 

80 

80 

95 

w. 

6 

97 

95.61 

91.35 

6 

97 

46.96 

79 

79 

96 

E. 

6 

97 

14.74 

91.91 

6 

97 

3595 

89 

82 

«7 

w. 

6 

97 

97.24 

9107 

6 

97 

48  31 

83 

83 

98 

£. 

6 

97 

13.74 

20-91 

6 

97 

34.65 

83 

83 

99 

W. 

6 

97 

97.74 

90.75 

6 

97 

48.49 

S3 

83 

30 

E. 

6 

97 

13.61 

90.59 

6 

97 

34.9 

Mean 

83 

83 

80.5 

80.21 

«  OPHIUCHI. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Lintby  4°  35'  North, 


m^^ 

+ 

m^ 

80 

M^M 

April  19 

E. 

4     32 

45.74 

16.19 

33 

1.86 

79 

13 

W; 

4     32 

58.37 

16-03 

~ 

33 

1440 

89 

81 

14 

£. 

4     32 

46.87 

1593 

33 

2.8 

89 

81 

15 

W 

4     39 

57-74 

15.83 

33 

13.57 

81 

80 

16 

E. 

4     39 

45.94 

15.79 

33 

096 

81 

80 

17 

W. 

4     39 

57-24 

15.61 

33 

12-85 

79 

78 

18 

E. 

4     39 

4794 

15.49 

33 

973 

80 

79 

19 

W. 

4     32 

57-87 

15.38 

33 

13-25 

79 

79 

90 

£. 

4     39 

44.94 

!5.96 

33 

59.5 

79 

79 

91 

W. 

4     39 

56-87 

15.13 

33 

12. 

77 

77 

93 

E. 

4     39 

44-74 

14  87 

33 

59.6] 

80 

80 

94 

W. 

4     39 

55-99 

14.74 

33 

10.03 

80 

80 

.    95 

E. 

4     39 

4674 

14.61 

33 

1  35 

79 

79 

.      96 

E. 

4     39 

47-94 

14.47 

33 

1-71 

89 

82 

97 

W. 

4     39 

58*94 

14.33 

33 

1257 

83 

83 

98 

W. 

4     38 

5974 

14.19 

33 

13-93 

83 

83 

99 

E. 

4     39 

47-74 

14.p4 

33 

1.78 

83 

83 

30 

W. 

4     39 

5974 

13.89 

33 

13.63 

Mean 

83 

83 

8O.79 

80.81 

ON   TU£   MEBIDIAN. 
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AQUILiE. 


Ntareit  PaiU  <M  tiie  limb,  5"  i5' North. 


1809. 

MMMI 

Observed 

Correc- 

Correct 

rbermometfiil 

Face. 

Zenith  Distance. 

tions. 

Zenith  Distance. 

Mtfoth. 

Upi»r. 

UW«r. 

0       /          St 

« """ 

0     /      « 

0 

0 

April  13 

W. 

5  25  50.5 

18. 

5  25  32.5 

82 

81 

28 

E. 

5  25  36M3 

19.71 

5  25  16.42 

82 

13 

29 

W. 

5  25  51.13 

1985 

5  25  31.28 

82 

$2 

30 

E. 

5  25  36.88 

20.01 

5  25   16.87 

82 

32 

May    1 

,VV. 

5  25  52.5 

20.15 

5  25  32.35 

79 

79 

3 

E. 

5  25  35. 

20.45 

5  25  14.55 

78 

78 

6 

W. 

5  25  51.63 

20.92 

5  25  30.71 

81 

81 

8 

E. 

5  25  37.63 

21.26 

5  25  16.37 
Mean 

80 

80 

8O.761  8O.75I 

y  AQUILE. 


Nearest  Point  on  the  Limb,  2"  North. 


ApnlSS 

wm^^ 

^^^ 

""^ 

w. 

1  59  59.5 

35.85 

1  59  23.65 

32 

.S3 

29 

E. 

1  59  51.87 

35.98 

1  59  15.8i; 

>2 

82 

May    3 

£. 

1  59  48.37 

36.54 

1  59  11.83 

78 

78 

■4 

W. 

1  S9  58.75 

36.69 

1  59  22.06 

19 

80 

6 

E. 

1  59  51.5 

36.99 

1  59  14.51 

dO 

81 

7 

W. 

1  59  57.5 

37.15 

1  59  20.35 

^0 

81 

9 

E. 

1  59  49.25 

37.46 

1  ^9  11.79 

Moan 

81 
<i0.2. 

80 

8U.71 

76 


MBASUREMEHT   OF   AN  ARC 


ATAIR. 

NtareH  Poini  m  the  Limb,  0"  10'  North. 


f 


I8O9. 


Month. 


April  28 

29 
30 
May  3 
4 
6 
7 
9 


Face. 


VV. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

W. 

E. 


ObserYed 
Zenith  Distance. 


1 


0  13 
0  12 
0  13 
0  12 
0  13 
0  12 
0  12 
0  12 


1.39 
50.46 

0.89 

49.01 

0.01 

48.79 
59.26 
49.51 


Correc- 
tions. 


39.5 

39.63 

3976 

40.19 

40.33 

40.63 

40.78 

41.10 


Correct 
Zenith  Distance. 


Tbermometen 


uppw. 


o     / 

0  12 
0  12 
0  12 
0  12 
0  12 
0  12 
0  12 
0  12 


21.89 
10.83 
21.13 

8.82 
19.68 

8.16 
18.48 

8.41 

Mean 


o 
82 

82 

82 

78 

79 
80 
80 
81 


o 

83 

82 

82 

78 

80 

81 

81 

80 


80.4     80.88 


e  AQUILiE. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Limb,  2°  15'  South. 


April  28 

W. 

May    3 

E. 

4 

W. 

6 

E. 

9 

E. 

2  13  4.61 

2  13  11.87 

2  13  1.87 

2  13  12.62 

2  13  ^0.12 


2  13  42.5 

2  13  50.42 

2  13  40.57 

2  13  51.59 

2  IS  49.55 

Mean 


80.4 


DELPHINI. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Limb,  5*^  45'  North. 


May    6 

7 
9 

W. 

E. 

W. 

5  46  51.13 
5  46  37.5 
5  46  49.63 

51.21 

51.37 
51.68 

5  45  59.92 
5  45  46.13 
5  45  57.95 

Mean 

80 
78 
80 

81 
80 
80 

79'S4 

80.34 
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7.  Means  of  the  Zenith  Distances,  taken  on  the  right 
and  left  arcs  corrected  for  refraction,  equation  of  the  sectorial 
tube,  and  the  mean  ruub  of  the  micrometer. 


Zenith  Distances  at  Putchapolliam. 

^  HYDRiE. 


1806 


. 


Left  Arc. 


1806. 


Right  Arc. 


MEAN. 


Monru. 

April  13 
16 
18 
20 
22 

Mean 


4  37  13.22 

11.79 
10.84 

12.15 

10.95 


4  37  1179 


MONTH. 

April  14 
17 

19 
21 

23 
Mean 


o       / 

4  37 


u 

1.99 

3.69 
6.62 
3.18 
4.18 


Mean ....4  37     7.86 

Refraction,  &c.  &c.       +  4.79 


Zenith  Distance  ••4  37  12.65 


4  37    3.93 


HYDRiE. 


April  13  3 
17 

19 
22 


Mean 


52     8.43 

11.53 

7.53 

10.41 


3  52     948 


April  14 
18 
21 
23 

Mean 


3  51  59.2 
52    O.ll 
1.641 
0.5 


3  52  0.36 


Mean 3  52     4.92 

Refraction,  &c.  &c.       +  4.05 


i^iiiii 


Zenith  Distance  ..3  52     8.97 


CANCRI. 


April  141 
18 
20 
22 

Mean 


36  34.64 
32.64 
36.44 
34.23 


1  36  34.49 


April  17 

19 
21 
23 

Mean 


I  36  28.67 
27.37 
27.4 
27.72 

1  36  27.79 


Mean 1  36  31.14 

Refraction,  &c.  &c.      +   1.5 


Zenith  Distance  • .  1  36  32.64 
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MEASUREMENT  OP   Alf   ARC 


0  LEONIS. 


1806. 


. 


MONTH. 

April  9 
11 
U 

17 
21 
23 
25 

Mean 


Left  Arc. 


u 


0  13  22.91 
21.98 
21.31 
23.02 
23.76 
24.34 
22.93 


1806. 


T 


0  13  22.89 


MONTH. 

April  10 

18 

191 
20 

22 
24 
26 


Riglit  Arc. 


Mean 


O  f  M 

0  13  13.31 
13.01 
12.42 
13.09 
12.17 
13.01 
12.23 


MEAN. 


o      /       « 
0  13  17.82 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.       +  0.34 


0  13  12.75 


Zenith  Distance  ..0  13  I8.16 


REGULUS. 


|Aprill2 
14 
18 
20 
22 
24 


Mean 


1  55  14.53 
13.88 
16.73 
16.37 
17.27 
14.79t 


1   55  15.59 


April  11 

13 

17 

19 
21 

23 
Mean 


I  55  7.83 
4.28 
,  8.03 
5.98 
7S9 
5.84 


1  55 

Refraction,  &c.  &c.      + 


Zenith  Distance  . .  1  55 


1  55     6£]\ 


I  iiiii 


A^ 


*  LEONIS. 


April  10 
12 
14 
18 
20 
22 
24 


Mean 


5  29  51.85 

52.22 
53.56 

53.39 
53.1 

52.17 


5.  29  52.7e 


April  1 1 

13 

17 

19 
21 

23 


Mean 


5  29  46.27 
43.72 
44.64 
47.10 
45.44 
4151 


5  29  44.78 


5  29  48.77 
RefmedoB^'&e.^.     -h     5.49 


Zenith  Distance  ..5  29  54.26 


T      t 
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<s  LEONIS. 


1806. 

Left  Arc. 

1806. 

Right  Arc. 

MEAN. 

MONTH. 

April  10 
12 
14 
18 
20 
23 
26 

Mean 

o       /        * 

4  39  56.57 
60.87 
61.32 
58.37 
60.78 
58.38 
58.22 

MONTH. 

April  1 1 

13 

17 

19 
21 

24 

Q         1         U       ^ 

4  39  50.76 
49.78 
51.56 
49.I8 

51.19 
49.16 

0        1         u 

4  39  54.74 
Refraction^  &C.&C.     +     4.66 

Zenith  Distance  ..4  39  59.4 

4  39  59.22 

Mean 

4  39  50.27 

VIRGINIS. 


April  26 

28 

May    1 


Mean 


1  0  58.76 
59.24 
59.32 


1  O  59.10     Mean 


April  24 

27 
30 


1  0  49.01 

50.46 
48.79 


1  0  49.42 


1     0  54.26 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +     O.94 


Zenith  Distance  . .  1     0  55.20 


*  SERPENTIS. 


April  200 

27 
May    1 


12  20.1 
19.47 
17.99 
I8.69 


Mean  0  12  19.O6 


April  19 
21 
23 
30 

Mean 


0  12     8.71 

10^9 
8.62 
8.62 


0  12  14.( 
Refraction,  &c.  &o.      -f  0.< 


Zenith  Distance  ..O  12  14.1 


0  12    911 


SERPENTIS. 


April  21 
23 
30 


Mean 


rt 


3  56  49. 
48.95 

46.37 


3  56  48.11 


April  22 

27 
May    1 

Mean 


3  56  41.67 
41.11 
40.81 


3  56  41.20 


3  56  44.65 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.      +  3.81 


Zenith  Distance  •  .3  56  48.46 
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MEASUREMENT   OF   AN   ARC 


y  SERPENTIS. 


1806. 


MONTH. 

April  20 
22 

27 
May    1 

Mean 


Left  Arc. 


O        I        u 

o  18  41.53 
41.17 
40.37 
41.03 


5  18  41.03 


1806. 


MONTH. 

April  19 
21 
23 
30 

Mean 


Right  Arc. 


o       t       u 

5  18  30.3 
31.62 
31.48 
30.67 


5  18  31.02 


MEAN. 


5  18  36.02 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.      +  5.39 


Zenith  Distance  ..5  18  41.41 


HERCULIS. 


April  28 
May    1 


Mean 


3  37  38.15 
39.49 


3  37  38.82 


April  27 

30 

May    2 

Mean 


3  37  31.35 
32.15 
31.09 


3  37  31  53 


3  37  35.17 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +     3.41 


Zenith  Distance.. 3  37  38.58 


•  OPHIUCHL 


April  25 

28 

May    1 


Mean 


1  43 


4.89 
1.95 
3.75 


1  43     3.53 


April  24 

27 

30 

May    2 

Mean 


1  42 


55.77 
54.1 
54.16 
55.35 


1   42  54.85 


1  42  59.19 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     -f     1.5 


Zenith  Distance  •  .1  43     O.69 


i  AQUILiE. 


April  12 
14 
16 
18 
21 
25 
28 

May    1 

Mean 


2  35  15.56 

18.87 
16.04 
18.23 
20.37 
18.12 
16.85 
18.87 

2  35  17.86 


April  13 
15 

17 
20 
24 
26 
30 
May    2 

Mean 


2  35  10.72 

10.04 

11.83 

10.49 

9.50 

9.11 

8.9 

8.34 

2  S5     9.87 


2  35  13.87 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +    2.57 


Zenith  Distance  ..2  35  16.44 


1 
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y  AQUILiE. 


1806. 


Left  Arc« 


1806. 


Right  Arc« 


MEAN. 


230 


MOilTH. 

Apcii 
23 
24 
27 

May   2 
Mean 


Q         t  U  nONXU« 

50  52.29  April  20|0 


54.04 
54.04 
54.63 
51.94 
53.75 


21 
26 
28 
30 
May    1 


0  50  53.46     Mean 


u 


50  45.95 

47.19 

46.8 

46.94 

45.84 

46.11 


0  50  49.96 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.      +    0.7  8 


Zeiuth  Distance  .  .0  50  50.74 


0  50  46.47 


ATAIR. 


April  10^2  37  53.49 


Bfay 


22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
2 


Mean 


52.37 
54.36 
54.25 
57.01 
53.28 
55.2 


April  18 
21 
23 
25 

27 
291 
May    1 


2  37  54.28     Mean 


2  37  49.19 
49.5 
49.24 
48.12 
46.63 
47.52 
49.3 


2  37  51.38 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.      +     2.75 


Zenith  Distance  ..2  37  54.13 


2  37  48.48 


»  AQUILiE. 


April  22 
24 
26 
28 
30 

May    2 


3  54.79 
55.29 
53.77 
55.65 
SS,67 
54.2 


^  Mean  15     3  54.9 


3  43.28 

46.9 
46.42 

48.06 


5     3  50.55 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +    5.13 


Zenith  Distance  ••5     3  55.68 


0  DELPHINI. 


May    4 


Mean 


2  55  48.02 


2  55  48.02 


May    2 


Mean 


2  55  37.57 


2  55  37.57 


2  55  42.80 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.    +    2.88 


Zenith  Distance  ..5  55  45.68 
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MEASUREMENT  OF    AN   ARC 


Observations  at  Punnae  Station. 


1809. 


1  HYDRiE. 


4  '  .TH. 

April  12 
14 

17 
23 
25 


Mean 


Left  Arc* 


0  t 

1  47 


5.87 
3.43 
4.52 
5.48 
6.04 


1   47     5.07 


1809. 


MONTH. 

April  16' 

18 

19 

20 
24 
26 

Mean 


Rigiit  Arc. 


46 


56.24 
53.8 

53.y7 
52.12 
54.52 
56.58 


i  46  54.54 


MEAN. 


1  46  59.8 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +    1.57 


Zenith  DisUnce  •.  1  47     1.37 


HYDRiE. 


April  12 
14 
17 

19 
21 
24 
26 

M^an 


1     2 


3.34 

1.77 
3.01 

3.57 
3.16 
3.12 
6.191 


1     2     3.45 


April  13 
16 
18 
20 
23 
25 


Mean 


1  50.24 
54.34 
52.91 
52.61 
54.72 
52.28 


1      1  52.85 


1      1   58.15 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     4-    l-l6 


Zenitlr  Distance  •  •  1     1  59.3 1 


CANCRI. 


4  26  46.21 
44.10 

42.0 
43.42 
39.90 
43.07 


4  26  43.12 


April  12 
•       141 

17 
19 
21 
24 
26 

Mean 


4  26  33.12 
35.67 
32.92 
33.33 
34.75 
34.36 
33.4 


4  26  33.94 


4  26  38.53 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +    4.38 


Zenith  Distance  ..4  26  42.91 


n 
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1809. 

Left  Arc. 

1809. 

Ri^t  Arc. 

MEAN. 

MONTH. 

April  13 
16 
18 
20 
24 
26 
28 
30 

May  3 
6 

Mean 

0         /          « 

2  36  56.72 
54.07 
54.35 
54.25 
54.93 
55.2 
56.23 
55.68 
57.09 
53.68 

MONTH. 

April  12 
14 

17 
19 

23 
25 
27 

29 

May    2 

5 

7 
Mean 

0      /       // 
2  36  45.26 

43.67 

43.78 

43.3 

42.86 

44. 

43.65 

42.93 

42.53 

44.47 

44.75 

0           1,            « 

2  36  49.49 
Refraction,  A:c.  &c.      4-     2.5h 

Zenith  Distance.. 2  30  52.07 

2  36  55.24 

C  36  43.74 

REGULUS. 


April  13 
16 
18 

24 
26 
28 
SO 
3 
6 
8 


May 


Mean 


4  45 


26.48 
23.68 

26,19 
23.32 
24.2 
23.94 

25.07 
26.14 
24.95 
25.83 


4  45  24.98 


April  12 
14 

17 
20 

25 

27 

29 


May 


2 
5 


Mean 


4  45  16.40 

14  25/ 
.4.11: 

13.0/ 

14.89 

12.5 

11.891 
12.2 
12.26 
13.89 


r 


4  45  13.55 


4  45  19-2C 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +     ^-^^ 


Zenith  Distance  ..4  45  24.0.^, 


S  LEONIS. 


I  April  18 
20 
24 
26 

29 
May    3 


Mean 


8  19  60.72 
60.54 

60.19 
62.99 
57.71 
62.48 
63.54 
61.75 


8  20     1.24 


April  17 

19 
23 
25 
28 
30 
May  4 
6 

Mean 


8  19  49.31 
52.5 
47.27 
46.59 
48.31 
48.14 
48.51 
48.96 


8  18  48.70 

02 


8  19  54.97 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +    8.47 


Zenith  Distance  . .  8  20    3.44 
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MEASUREMENT  OF  AN   ARC 


»  LEONIS. 


1809. 


LeA  Arc. 


1809. 


Right  Arc. 


MEAN. 


MONTH. 

April  13 
16 
18 
20 
24 
26 

29 
May    2 

4 

6 

Mean 


7  30  11.98 
8.57 
6.26 
7.55 

8.91 
9.21 

11.91 
11.71 
10.41 

11.21 


MONTH. 

April  12 
14 
17 

19 
23 
25 
28 
30 
5 
7 


May 


7  29  S7.b7 
60.38 
55.61 
59.28 
59.51 
60.31 
59.01 
55.80 
^6.56 
57.72 


Zenith  Distance  ..7  30  11.58 


7  30    9^77 


,Mean  7  29  58.17 


O        I         u 

7  30     3.97 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +    7-6 1 


VIRGINIS. 


3  51     2.041 

ion,  &c.  &c.     -4-    3.9 1| 


April  18  3  51 


May 


20 
25 
28 
30 
4 


Mean 


7.8 

5.991 
5.86 

8.17 
8.97 
7-79 
6.44 


3  51     7.29 


April  19 
23 
26 

29 
May    3 

5 
7 

Mean 


3  50  57.09 

56.69  Hfifracti 

56.25 

56.07 

57.51 

56.18 

57.8I 


3  50  56.78 


Zenith  Distance  ..3  51     5.95 


*  SERPENTIS. 
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April  1 
20 
24 
^6 
28 
30 
5 

7 


May 


Mean 


2  28.72 
27.01 

26.9 
26.14 
2902 
29.01 

28.19 
28.15 


3     2  27.89 


April  19 
23 
25 
27 

29 


May 


3 
6 


Mean 


2  17.98 
18.02 
17.27 
17.02 
.16.76 
15.22 
16.29 


3     2  16.94 


Refraction 


3     2  22.41] 

ion,  &c.  &c.     +    2.951 


Zenith  Distance  •  .3     2  25.3( 


OK  THE  MEftlDIAN. 


^ 


SERPENTIS. 


M09. 


MOSTU 

April  1!^^ 
23 
25 

271 

29 

May    3 

6 


Mean 


LdtArc. 


6  42.88 
40.53 
43.09 

43.19 
43.66 
43.0 
42.35 


1     6  42.67 


1800. 


RigbtArc. 


MONTH. 

April  18 
20 
24 
26 
28 
30 

May  5 
7 

Mean 


6  32.67 
31.85 
32.74 
31.7 
31.67 
30.53 
31.48 
30.48 


1     6  31.64 


MEAN. 


1    6  37.16 
Refraction^  &c.  &c.     -f    O.94 


Zenith  Distance  .  .1    6  38.10 


»  SERPENTTS. 


April  18 
20 
24 
26 

8     8  43.69  ^ 
43.3 
43.46 
46.66 

28 

May  30 

6 

Mean 

45.85 
46.28 
45.53 

8     8  44.97 

April  19|8 
23 
25 
27 
29 


May 


3 
7 


Mean 


8  33.69 
31.23 

32.69 
33.75 

32.19 
33.28 
34.73 


8     8  39.02 
Infraction,  &c.  &c.     +    7-95 


Zenith  Dbtance  •  .8    8  46197, 


g     8  33.08 


HERCULIS. 


April  15 
17 

25 


Mean 


6  27  49.39 
49.04 
47.28 
47.25 
25  46.96 

27  48.31 

29  48.4$ 


6  27  48.10 


April  166  27  36.28 

37.05 
34.65 


181 

21 

24 

26 

28 

30 

Mean 


34.87 
35.95 
34.65 
34.2 

6  27  35.38 


6  27  41.74 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.    +    6.6 1 


Zenith  Distance  .  .6  27  48.35 
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MEASURXH'ENT  OF  AM.  ABC 


-  OPHIUCHL 


1009. 


Left  Are. 


H- 


MONTH,     o 

April  13  4  33   14.4 


,  ^ 


15 
17 

19 
21 

24 

•27 

28 

.aoi 


13.57 
12.83 
13.25 
12.00 
10.03 

12.57 
13.93 
13.03 


Mean  4  33   li.Ot 


1809. 


MONTH. 

April  12 
14 

Ib- 
is 

20 
23 
25 
26 

JMran 


Aight  Arc. 


o      *       » 
4  32  61.86 

62.8 

60.96 

62.73 

59.61 

61.35 

61.71 

.61.78 


4  33     7.14 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +    4.72 


4  33     1.37 


MEAN. 


Zenith  Distance  ..4  33  11. 8( 


AQUILiE. 


April  13 

2.V 
May     i 


M<.an 


5  25  32.5 
31.28 
32.3o 
30.71 


.   25  31.71 


April  2 S 

3f' 

May    5 

ft 


IM 


ran 


5  25  16.4.> 

16.87 
14.55 

16.37 


•5  25  16.05 


5  25  23.88 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +    5.37 


Zenith  Distance  ..5  25  29*25 


y  AQUILiE. 


April  'i^ 
IvLiy    -. 

7 


^I 


♦'H.r. 


I    59  2J.6V) 
2i.^o6 

20.:i6 


'     ,iO    ^o  (..J 


April  2^ 

Niay    ; 


l; 


Mcj'i' 


I  59  15.8.1? 
11.83 
14.51 
11. r ' 


«    5«>    1 3.50 


1   59  17.76 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +     2.0  J 


Zenith  Distance  ..1  59  1977 
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ATAIR. 


iao9. 

Left  Arc. 

1809. 

Right  Arc. 

MEAN. 

MOifTH. 

April  28 

30 

May   4 

7 

Mean 

0         1         M 

0  12  21.89 
21.13 
19.68 

18.48 

MONTH. 

April  29 

May     3 

6 

9 
Mean 

0      *       u 
0  12   10.83 

8.82 

8.16 

8.41 

0  12  14.68 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +    0.01 

Zenith  Distance  ..0  .12  14.69 

0  12  20.29 

0  12     9.06 

< 

B  AQUIUE. 


May    3 
6 

9 


Mean 


2  13  50.42 
51.59 
49.55 


2  13  50.52 


April  28 
May    4 


Mean 


2  13  42.5 
40.57 


2  13  41.54 


2  13  46.03 
Refraction,  &c..&c.     +    2.37 


Zenith  Distance  •  .2  13  48.40 


fi  DELPHINI. 


Miay    6 


Mean 


5  45  59.92 
57-95 


5  45  58.93 


May    7 


Mean 


5  45  46.13 


5  45  46.13 


5  45  52.53 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +    5,75 


Zenith  Distance  .  .5  45  58.28 
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MEASUREMENT  OF   AN   ARC 


8.    AMPLITUDE 

Of  tlie  Arc  between  Putchapolliam  and  Punnae. 


ZENITH  DISTANCES  AT 

STARS. 

AMPLITUDE, 

PUTCHAPOLLIAM. 

PUNNAE. 

I  Hydrae    .. 

4  37  12.65  S. 

1  47   1.37  s. 

2  50  11.28 

•    Hydrae    . , 

3  52     8.97  S. 

1    1  59.31  s. 

9.66 

a  Cancri     .. 

1  36  32.64  N. 

4  26  42.91  N. 

10.27 

e   Leonis .  •  • . 

0   13  18.16  S. 

2  36  52.07  N. 

10.23 

Regulus  •• 

1  5S  12.99  N. 

4  45  24.06  N. 

11.07 

$  Leonis,... 

5  29  54.26  N. 

8  20     3.44  N. 

918 

B  Leonis.... 

4  39  59.4     N. 

7  30  11.59  N. 

12.19 

•    Virginis  .. 

I     0  55.2     N. 

3  51     5.9s  N. 

10.75 

^   Serpentis.. 

0  12   14.15  N. 

3     2  25.36  N. 

11.21 

«  Serpentis . . 

3  56  48.46  S. 

1     6  38.1     S. 

10.36 

«  Herculis  . . 

3  37  38.58  N. 

6  27  48.35  N. 

9-77 

a  Ophiuchi 

1  43     0.69  N. 

4  33  11.86  N. 

11.17 

f    Aquilae    . . 

2  35   16.44  N. 

5  25  29.25  N. 

12.81 

y  Aquilae    .. 

0  50  50.74  S. 

1  S9  19-77  N. 

10.51 

Atair  .... 

2  37  54.13  S. 

0  12  14.69  N. 

8.82 

S  Aquilae    •• 

5     3  55.68  S. 

2  13  48.4     S. 

7.28 

6  Delphini 

2  55  45.68  N. 

5  45  58.28  N. 
Mean 

12.6 

2  50  10.54 

Celestial  Arc  between  the  ParaUek  of 


Putchq^Mam  and  Ptmnae  StaJdon 2  50  10.54 

Terrestrial  Arc 10291O0-5  Feet 

Mean  length  of  one  degree  . ,     60473     Fath. 


o       /       # 


Latitude  of  the  middle  point  9  34  44 


ON  THE    MERIDIAN. 
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APPENDIX. 


!•  J\S  I  am  at  present  uncertain  whether  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  northern  part  of  the  graad  arc  have  been 
communicated  to  the  public,  I  will  here  subjoin  the  former 
conclusions,  and  combine  what  was  before  done  with  what 
appears  in  the  preceding  paper,  in  order  to  inform  tliose 
readers,  who  are  interested  in  speculations  of  this  nature, 
that  I  have  not  been  remiss  in  promoting  objects  of  ge- 
neral science,  while  occupied  in  the  more  humble  task  of 
correcting  the  erroneous  and  imperfect  geography  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Peninsula.  Being  in  possession  of 
the  best  English  instmments,  and  traversing  from  sea  to 
sea,'  through  six  degrees  of  latitude,  I  hiave  always  consi- 
dered the  measurement  of  ^  meridian  a ?c  a  necessary  part 
of  the  general  work,  as  well  as  an  acceptable  offermg  to 
the  mathematician  and  astronomer ;  especially  at  a  time 
when  similar  performances  have  been  carrying  on  in 
France  and  England,  and  at  the  polar  circle.  I  regret 
that  the  whole  detailed  account  cannot  now  appear  under 
one  view,  as  it  would  swell  a  volume  to  too  great  a  size, 
or  preclude  mgre  valuable  matter  from  being  admitted. 
I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  simple  results,  and 
combine  them  with  those  given  in  the  preceding  memoir. 

In  the  arc  north  of  Putchapoliiam  there  were  three 
stations'' of  observation,  besides  the  station  at  Putchapol- 
iiam^ viz. :  Dodagoontah^  in  latitude  1 S"*  nearly ;  at  Boma" 
sundrum^  which  is  nearly  1 4*" ;  and  at  Pdughu7\  which 
is  upwards  of  14°  S. 


O     *        " 


The  celestial  Arc  between  Putchapoliiam  and  Do'  ?  ^  n     o  70 

dagoantahvrta    $^"    ^'^^ 

Between  PutchapoUiam  and  Bonuutmdrum  was 3  0     1.88 

Between  Putchapoliiam  and  Paughw  was  •  • . , « 3  6  SJji 
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And  if  to  each  of  these  we  add  2*  50'  10''.54,  which 
is  the  celestial  arc  between  Punnae  and  Putchapolliam^ 
we  shall  have  the  three  following  arcs,  viz. 

Punnae  and  Dodagoontah 4  50  20.33 

Ftmnae  and  Bomasundrvm    5  50  12.42 

Pvfmae  and  Paugkur   5  56  48.32 

The  former  terrestrial  arcs  were  as  follow,  viz. 

Between  Piifc^p0i!2uim  and  Dodagoontah  ». 727334.6  Feet. 
*  Between  PutchapolUam  and  Banuuundrum* .  1088275.8 
BetMCcn  PutchapolUam  and  Paughur    •  •  •  •  1 128472. 

Hence,  by  adding  to  each  of  these  1029100.5  feet, 
we  shall  have  the  three  terrestrial  arcs  as  follow,  viz. 

Feet  .  Fathoms. 

Punnae  and  Dodagoontah  ..1756435.1  or  292739.2 
Punnae  said  Bomasnndrum  ..2117376.3  or  352896. 
Punnae  and  Pavghur 215772.5  or  359595.4 

Hence,  by  comparing  the  respective  arcs,  we  shall 
have  the  mean  length  of  the  de^-ee  due  to  the  latitudes 
of  their  respective  middle  points^  as  follows  : 

A«CS. 

Punnae  and  Dodagoontah. ...  10  34  49. . .  .60496 
Punnae  and  Bomasundrum  ..11  4  44 . . .  .60462 
Punnae  djid  Pavghur     11       8       3....60469 

And,  as  the  two  latter  arcs  give  the  degree  nearly  the 
same,  and  the  latitudes  of  their  middle  points  differing 
hut  little,  we  may  take  the  mean  of  the  two  degrees,  as 
due  to  the  mean  latitude  of  the  two  middle  points,  and 
this  will  give  60465.5  fathoms  due  to  the  latitude  1 T  6' 
23''.5. 

S.  In  order  to  obtain  a  mean  result  between  the 
observations  made  at  Dodagoontah^  and  those  at  the 
stations  at  Paughur  and  Bomasundrum^  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  earth's  diameters  by 
using  the  degree  deduced  from  one  or  other  of  these  arcs^ 
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and  some  other  degree  deduced  from  recent  meadurements 
in  northern  latitudes.  I  shall  therefore  take  the  degree 
as  given  by  the  observations  at  Punnae  and  Dodagoontah, 
whose  middle  point  is  in  10°  34'  49'',  and  use  it  with 
that  determined  by  Col.  Mudge,  for  latitude  52°  2'  20'^, 
in  order  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  formulae 
expressing  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  in  terms  of  these 
dcjgrees,  and  the  latitudes  to  which  tliey  apply.  That 
this  may  be  general,  let  m  and  m'  denote  the  meridional 
degrees  in  latitudes  /  and  7,  and  let  a  and  b  express  the 
equatorial  and  polar  diameters.  Then  from  conic  sec- 
tions, and  tlie  nature  of  curvature,   it  is  known  that 

«vcos,A.a^  +  sin.-i.ia|3  '^  ^  T^dius  of  curvature  of  the 

elliptic  meridian  in  latitude  7,  and  77«^«-^=|s?TTnT 
the  radius  of  curvature  in  latitude  I,  on  that  or  any 
other  meridian  on  the  same  ellipsoid.  And  since  the 
degrees  are  as  their  radii  of  curvature^  we  shall  have 

that  is  W :  7W ::  vco8.«/.a»+siii.»/.*«]3  :  vc^TTTTSmPIb?]  3 
orwjf  :m|::Cos.*/.fl.»  +  Sin.*/.A':Cos.^7.fl»  +  Sin.»7.i* 

,.,1  1       .  »  ^C08^A-C08^   '/.='1  ^A*  , 

which  reduced  gives  J-  =  V  sin*  ^L'^M  — -^  ^  general  ex- 
pression  for  the  ratio  of  the  diameters. 

Now  if  wi'=  60820  fathoms,  mzz  60496  fathoms, 
and  if  7  and  /  be 52° 2' 20"  and  10' 34/49"  respectively, 

,  4  /   008.^  10°  34^  49^— Cos.*  59°  2'  90"  ^(1  f  \i    _  ' 

men  ;  =  \  sin.*  59°  ft'  so^hi^]  §-«">•'  10^  »*'  49*  /  —  10030339 
nearly,  which  caU^f^,  e  being  the  ellipticity  .0030359- 

3.  Having  obtained  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  to 
each  other,  let  the  length  of  a  degree  on  such  a  spheroid 
be  computed  for  latitude  iV  6'  23".5.  Then,  to  get 
the  formula  from  what  is  just  demonstrated^  we  have 
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•which  reduced  gives  ni  :  m : :  y/  Cos.*  /.  (i+c.)»— bin^  /.I  s 
:  ^/  Cos.*  7.  (i+<:.}J« — binJI]  3  and  if  m = 60496  fathoms, 
and  /,  7  be  10'  34'  49''  and  iT  6'  23''.5  respectively, 

we  have  w=  60496  f ^ ' :: — ^y 

=60498  fathoms,  for  the  meridional  degree  in  latitude 
1  r  &  23''.5,  on  the  ellipsoid,  whose  polar  is  to  its  equa- 
torial diameter  as  1  to  1 .003036 ;  and  this  I  call  the 
degree  in  that  latitude  resulting  from  the  arc  Punnae 
and  DadagoontaL  fiut  the  degree  in  the  same  latitude, 
deduced  from  the  arcs  Punnae  and  Paughurf  Punnae 
and  Bomamndrum  (0  is  60465.5  nearly,  which  must 
Aerefore  apply  to  a  different  ellipsoid.  But  the  mean 
between  this  and  60498  is  60486f ;  or,  to  avoid  frac- 
tions, we  may  take  60487  fathoms  for  the  length  of  the 
degree  in  latitude  1  T  6'  9.4f\  or  the  mean  length  of  the 
degree  for  the  arc  5°  53'  30'',  whose  middle  point  is  in 
latitude  1  r  6'  24''.  Hence,  by  substituting  60487  for 
w,  and  1  r  6'  24''  for  ?,  in  the  formula  given  in  article 
2,  and  retaining  the  rest  of  the  data,  we  get  ^  =  t.ooaus, 
which  gives  the  ellipticity  resulting  from  the  measure- 
ments in  England  and  in  India^  ilal?  nearly. 

Since  7n(    :  m  ::    ^/  Cos.*  /(i+c)*  — 5in.»  uy  : 

rT< — .^y/,   i     w — w:      ,l1^  ««^ //Cog«' %(\ -H eV-~Sin.» 7\i 

y/  Cos.a/.(l+c)a— bin.»/.13  and  m  =  W  (cos.M.^i-he/-SiD.^/) 

and  if  7=50'  2'  20^,  wi= 60820  fethoms,  and  1  -fe,r: 
1.003143;  then,  by  substituting  for  /  the  latitudes 
8°  SO',  9'  SO',  10'  SO',  1  r  30',  &c.  we  shall  obtain  the 
Tahie  of  191  for  these  respective  latitudes,  as  follows : 

m 

L  m. 

o  # 

8  30 60479 

9  30 60481 

10  30 ^. 60484l  ^  . 

11  30 ...60488?-^^*^ 

12  30 60492^ 

IS  30 , 60497 
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Latitudes  of  the  great  stations  of  observation,  as 
deduced  from  the  above  measures  of  degrees. 

Latitude  of  Purmae  station,  as  determined  in  Art.  p.  8     9  38.39 

Latitude  of  Putckapolliam  station 10  59  47.47 

Latitude  of  Dodagooatah  station 13     0     I.9 

ft 

The  latitude  of  Dodagoontahy  by  the  observations  in 
1805,  was  12°  59'  59''.9i<  which  is  less  by  nearly  9/' 
than  the  latitude  here  given.  The  latitude  of  the  ob- 
servatory at  Madras^  as  deduced  from  that  of  Doda- 
goontahy determined  in  1805,  was  13^4'  8^^7.  Hence, 
if  the  present  latitude  be  made  use  of,  it  will  give  the 
latitude  of  the  observatory  at  Madras  13^  4'  11'^ 
nearly. 

4.  ITie  late  measurements  from  Dunkirk  to  Barce- 
lona,  by  the  French  mathematicians,  gave  the  length 
of  the  degree  60783  fathoms  nearly,  for  the  latitude 
46^  11'  57'^^;  and  if  this  be  substituted  for  mf  in  the 
above  formula  (2),  the  ratio  of  the  polar  to  the  equsitorial 
diameters  will  be  that  of  1  to  1 .003370,  and  therefore 
the  ellipticity  5^,  nearly. 

The  length  of  the  degree  at  the  polar  circle  in  lati- 
tude 66°  20'  12",  as  determined  by  the  members  of  the 
Swedish  academy  in  1 802  and  3,  was  found  to  be  60955 
fathoms ;  and,  by  substituting  this  for  m'  and  retaining 
the  rest  of  the  data,  we  shall  have  the  ellipticity  i^ 
nearly.  Hence,  by  reducing  these  three,  the  mean 
ellipticity  will  be  -^  nearly,  or  the  polar  to  the  equa- 
torial diameter,  as  1  :  10032423,  the  mean  result  of 
all  the  recent  measurements. 

5.  In  order  to  determine  the  actual  values  of  a  and 
b,  let  m  denote  the  meridional  degree  in  latitude  /,  as 

before^  where  the  radius  of  curvature  is  8v<ioi.«/.^«4-8m.^/yl s 
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and  if  A  denote  the  arc  (57%  Sec.)   equal  radius,  we 


shall  have  m  A  = 


fronv  which .  arises 


a^  b^  =z  Q  Am  y/  Co».i  L  ui-h^m.^  L  bA  3 ;  and  dividing  by 
!!♦,  we  get  ^  =  ^-j^  (Cos.*  /.  +  Siu.*  /.  j,) \  that  is  ,+e|, 
=  ~2  (Cos.*  /.  +  Sin.*  /.  TTTfi)^  which  being  reduced 

gives  I  fl  = j-j~ ,  the  semi-equatonal 

diameter.  Hence,  if  m  =  60487,  /  =  1 1"  6'  24''  and 
1  +e  equal  1.00324S3,  and  these  substituted  in  the  last 
formula,  we  shall  have  J  fl=  3486906  fathoms;  and  as 

1.0032423  :  1  ::  i  a  :  ,  ,  *  °  =  3475638  fatlioms, 
equal  |  &.  And  since  ^  a  is  the  radius  of  the  equato- 
rial circle,  then  if  =  .ff^  =  60858  faUioms,  the 
measure  of  the  degree  of  longitude  at  the  equator. 


6.    Since  m' 


m 


V^Co«,»'+'=jiSin.U.]  ^    : 

%/cofc»7.+Y=T^  SiD.«7.]^  (3);   and   when  .m  is  at  the 

equator,  and  therefore  Sin  *  l.zzo  and  Cos.*  /:;?  1  (Rad.) 
then  m'  :  w   ::    Hh^]  3    :   ^^  CQ3.z/.ci-fg)>-f  ^m.^7]  3, 

m'     -•    CoH.  *     'i.    (   J    +   <  )fl   +   Sin.-»    W.  ]    3     , 

and    m    =    7=?=ip .      ^ 

60487^C<w.«Ml''6^94'^)-1.u*>a^4v!jiU  +  8in.»  ii^6^gVM  3   _      60465 

l.U03M83]3 

fathoms,  the  measure  of  the  meridional  degree  at  the 
equator.  < 


7.  Let  rf  and  'd  be  the 
measures  of  two  degrees  of- 
longitude  in  the  latitudes  of  / 
and  7,  then  r  I  and  R  7  will 
represent  flie  tadii  of  curva- 
ture d  and  'd  tespectively. 
Bot.jR  "t  is  «pre6ssed    by 
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o*  Con.*  '/  «»  J    i?  t 

reason  r  t  =i  _— ===^=======.     Hence 


::  {/  :  %   that  is  v^'"'+«l  »4-tang.2'/  :  v/V+tl  ^tang.*/.:: 
J  :  ^rf.     And  when  «/  is  at  the  equator,  and  therefore 
tang.*  /=o;  then  y/  j+e|^+iang.27  :  1+e  ::  J  :  'rf;  and 

therefore  ^^  =  v'T^Ta+tonf.*'/  *  general  formula.  Let 
/=  10*,  rf= 60858  fathoms,  as  in  article  5,  and  1  +e  as 

1_     r  1-  /J  COMB  (ia>W84t) 

before ;  then  d  =  v^liT?tSpTP  =  59940.  From 
this  formula  a  table  of  degrees  of  longitude  on  this 
spheroid  may  be  computed,  from  the  equator  to  the 
pole. 

8.  Let  />  be  the  degree  perpendicular  to  the  meridian 
in  latitude  /,  and  p^  that  in  latitude  /^ .  Then,  these 
being  as  their  r^pective  verticals  or  radii  of  curvature 

wehavep:/::    ^,,    ./I  ,.  ,[^  .  -j.^^ ^ 

that  is  jp :  /  ::  y/Cos.'fiii'.fSin.'ra'  ;  v/Cos.'/.a>+sin.'/.6'; 
thati9/':/j'::y'cos.  'i[i+ey+sin.  l :  v/Cos.'/.(n.e)»+sin.'/; 
apd  when  />  is  at  the  ecjuatot,  and.  therefore  Sin.»  /=o, 
dnd  Cos.*  /=  1  (Rad.)  thenj»  :  ^ :  V  <-'o».v.(i+ey +sin."/ : 
l+e.     " /-    ,       ^^'•^'^ 

Then  if  /'=10',  and  jb=668o8  fethoms,  being  the 
same  at  the  equatw  as  the  d^ee  of  longitude  d. 

Th*»n  n'  —  ******  (I00a«48) 

"^^'^  ~  ^co..Mo«(i.o«89«a)'+soi.»io«  =^086S  fathoms. 

Suppose  r  =  12°  55'  10",  which  was  the  latitude 
in  which  the  perpendicular  arc  waa  measuned  in 
1805.    (Atiatick  Re^tarchtUt  Volwae    10.)  .  Tbeft 
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<kWS8     (1.003949) 

55" 

degree  given  by  the  measured 


'^  VC«.^  {\9P  55'  10*).    (1.003949)*  +  Sin.'  (19<>  55'  10»)     ""  "^^^^^ 


arc  by  121  ^stthoms. 

The  perpendicular  d^ree  determined  by  the  arc  be- 
tween Carangooly  and  Karnatighur,  in  1802,  (see 
Asiatick  Researches j  Volume  8,)  was  61061  fathoms  for 
latitude  12*"  32'  12'^  Now  the  mean  between  this  and 
the  perpendicular  degree,  measured  in  1 805,  for  latitude 
Iff  55'  IC,  will  be  60909  fatfioms,  and  the  mean  of 
the  latitudes  will  be  12'  48'  41'';  which  latitude  being 
substituted  in  the  above,  we  shall  have  the  value  of 
// =60868  fathoms,  which  falls  short  of  the  above  mean 
41  fathoms :  but  how  far  this  mean  may  be  relied  on  is 
yet  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  for  I  never  had  much  con- 
fidence in  the  accuracy  of  like  perpendicular  arc  measured 
in  1802. 

9.  From  the  formula  in  the  two  last  articles,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  perpendicular  degree  j/y  and  the  degree  of 
longitude  W,  in  any  latitude  7,  will  be  to  each  oSier  as 

vco,.^i^.cL)«-H8io.»f.   -^(n.e;^'uBg.»>/.  becausc^^and rf 
are  equal  at  the  equator.   Hence,  j^'  :  'd:i  v(H-<?)'+tan.*'/: 

VCos-»7(H-f).+Sm.-7  and  d=:p  (,_j  ,  ^  ^,  ,^ ^« 

lidience  p'  being  known,  'd  may  be  found. 

10.  The  equatorial  diameter  of  this  ellipsoid  has 
already  been  shewn  to  be  6973812  fathoms  (5)=tf,  the 
transverse  axis  of  an  elliptic  meridian,  and  therefore  the 
periphery  of  the  circumscribing  circle,  or  the  circle  whose 

diameter  isa,  will  be  a  X  3.1415  &c.andif  rf=  1  —  5^  then 
1  :  1— .s—JrT.&c.::fl  X  3.1415  &c.  :  flx3.1415&c. 

9^  •  .4 

(1  —  i  — ^,  &c.)  =  the  periphery  of  the  elliptic  me- 

6gf  3919  X  3.141S  fcc.(l —  &C.) 

rkUan:  heoce j 2L-£i: —  s  5465790 

H 
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fiitfaoms  for  the  length  of  the  quadrantal  arc :  and  this 
reduced  to  inches  and  divided  by  10.000000  will  give 
39.9537  English  inches  for  the  measure  of  the  French 
metre  at  the  temperature  of  Si"*. 

By  Boepa's  experiments,  the  equivalent  to  the  French 
metre  in  English  inches  is  39*97 1,  the  standard  tem- 
perature of  the  metre  being  at  32*,  and  that  of  the 
English  at  62\  so  that  the  metre,  according  to  this  el- 
lipsoid, falls  short  of  that  given  by  the  French  mathe- 
maticians, near  ^th  of  an  English  inch,  or  ^th  of  a 
French  line,  and  the  quadrantal  arc  will  fall  short  2403 
fathoms,  or  10^  miles,  in  the  whole  circumference. 
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10.     Latitudes  and  Longitudes 

Of  the  great  Stations,  and  some  principal  Places,  as  deduced  firom  the 

Meridional  Arc. 
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1 1 .    Ekvatwna  and  Depresaom. 

Contained  Aitt^  TemitHal  Refractions,  together  with  the  Heighti,  abore  the 

Letd  of  the  Sea,  of  the  principal  Station. 
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On  the  Maldj^u  Jfation,  with  a  Tramiation  ff  it$ 

Maritime  Institutions. 


^esss^ 


By  THQMAS  RAFFLES,  Esq. 


1  HE  opinion  that  the  Malays  possess  no  peeopd» 
ivhaterer  of  their  laws  and  custotiis,  and  that  they  are 
solely  governed  by  long-established  customs  and  usages, 
handed  down  by  memory  or  tradition,  seems  to  have 
been  much  strengthened  by  the  observations  contained  in 
Marsden's  Account  of  Sumatra.  This  being  the  only 
standard  book  in  the  English  language,  which  contains  a 
detailed  account  of  any  of  the  eastern  isles,  appears  by 
many  to  have  been  considered  as  applying,  generally,  to 
all  the  countries  denominated  Ji^zi!^^^;!,  whereas  the  island 
of  Sumatray  though  exhibiting  an  almost  inexhaustible 
fund  for  research  and  inquiry,  can  only  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  almost  innumerable  islands,  and  by  no  means 
the  greatest  in  population  or  in  extent,  which  compose 
that  unparalleled  Archipelago  in  which  the  MalAyu 
nation  is  established. 

The  island  of  Sumatra^  as  well  as  the  islands  of 
Jawa,  Tana  Ugi  or  Bugis  land  (Celebes),  Siilu^  and 
the  Moluccas  J  which  with  Borneo  compose  what  may  be 
properly  termed  the  Malayan  group,  are  peopled  by 
nations  radically  distinct  from  the  Malays,  who  speaK 
languages  entirely  different,  and  use  various  written  cha* 
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meters,  orimml  and  peculiar  to  each.  These  nationd 
are  gpTemed  by  their  several  laws  and  institations ;  and 
if  we  except  the  state  of  MenangcdbaWy  on  the  islaoid  of 
Sumatra,  it  is  on  the  shores  of  these  islands  only,  and 
in  the  Malay  peninsular,  that  the  Malays  are  to  be  found* 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  MaHyu  na* 
tioD,  the  primary  population  of  these  various  and  exteflh 
sive  islands  could  never,  according  to  any  natural  infer- 
ence, have  proceeded  from  the  Malays^  thou^  the 
reverse  may  probably  have  been  the  case,  whatever  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  a  more  foreign  source. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  idea  of  Mr.  Mars* 
DEN*,  that  the  vcffious  dialects  of  the  MalAyu  tongue 
have  experienced  such  changes^  with  respect  tx>  the 
purposes  of  intercourse,  that  they  may  be  classed  into 
several  languages  differing  considerably  from  each  other, 
I  cannot  but  ccmsider  the  Maldyu  nation  as  one  peo« 
{de,  speaking  one  langui^,  thou^  spread  over  so  wide 
a  space,  and  preserving  their  character  and  customs^ 
b  all  the  maritime  states  lying  between  the  S^lu  sea£^ 
and  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  bounded  longitudinally  by 
Sumatray  and  the  western  side  of  Pi^may  or  Net^ 
Ghdnea. 

The  MaHyu  language  may  no  doubt  be  traced  to  a 
still  further  extent,  and  particularly  among  the  South-Sea 
islands ;  but  as  that  point  more  naturally  belongs  to  a  dis* 
sertation  on  the  origin  of  the  nation  and  its  language,  it 
need  not  be  attended  to  here,  where  the  subject  is  only 
alluded  to  in  order  to  fix  those  boundaries  to  wfaieb  the 
Mal4yu  kw  extends,  and  for  establishing^  such  distinct 
tions  and  general  definitions  as  may  assist  in  its  explana* 
tion,  and  more  ready  comprehension. 


■hate 


*  Marsdeh  on  the  Trace?  of  the  Hhukt  Lauffxages  ani  literatui^. 
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The  laws  and  customs  of  the  Malays  may  be 
considered  either  separately,  or  as  they  have  reference 
to  those  of  the  more  ancient  and  original  inhabitants  of 
the  eastern  islands,  with  whom  they  are  now  so  intimately 
connected.  What  may  be  termed  the  proper  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Maldyu  nation,  as  it  at  present  exists,  will 
first  be  adverted  to. 

Independent  of  the  laws  of  the  KorSm^  which  are 
more  or  less  observed  in  the  various  Malay  states,  ac- 
cording to  the  influence  of  their  Arabian  and  Muham'^ 
medan  teachers,  but  seldom  further  than  they  affect 
matters  of  reUgion,  marriage,  and  inheritance,  the  Malay 
states  possess  several  codes  of  laws,  denominated  Undang 
Undangy  or  Institutions^  of  different  antiquity  and 
authority,  compiled  by  their  respective  sovereigns ;  and 
every  state  of  any  extent  possesses  its  own  Undang 
Undang.  Throughout  the  whole  there  appears  a  general 
accordance ;  and,  where  they  differ,  it  is  seldom  beyond 
what  situation,  superior  advantages,  and  authority,  have 
naturally  dictated.  Many  of  the  Undang  Undang 
contain  the  mere  r^ulations  for  the  collection  of  the  du- 
ties for  trade,  and  the  peculiar  observations  of  the  port ; 
while  others  ascend  to  the  higher  branches  of  civil  and 
crimmal  law. 

From  the  comparatively  rude  and  uncivilized  chaiHcter 
of  the  Malay  nation,  neither  learned  disquisition  nor  very 
close  coincidence  is  to  be  looked  for ;  but  simple  ideas, 
simpl]^  expressed,  may  illustrate  character  better  than 
scientific  arrangement  or  refined  composition.  And  in 
this  point  of  view,  however  local  or  pajticular  the  subject 
may  be,  the  institutions  and  regulations  of  so  extensive 
a  maritime  nation  must  be  interesting* 

Cdnsidering,  therefore,  that  a  translation  of  these 
codes,  digested  and  arranged  according  to  one  general 
plan,  might  be  as  usefiil  in  facilitating  and  ensuring  a 
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more  secure  intercourse,  among  this  extraordinary  and 
peculiar  nation,  as  it  might  be  interesting  in  illustrating 
the  unjustly  degraded  character  of  so  extensive  a  portion 
of  the  human  race,  hitherto  so  little  known  either  with 
respect  to  what  they  are  or  what  they  were ;  I  have  long 
been  engaged,  as  ftur  as  the  severe  duties  of  my  public 
situation  would  admit,  in  collecting  Malay  manuscripts 
of  every  description,  and,  in  particular,  copies  of  the 
Undang  Undang  Mal&yu^  which,  with  the  various  col- 
lections of  Addat^  or  immemorial  customs,  and  what  may 
be  usefully  extracted  from  the  S^Areh  Maldyu,  and 
Akal  Mal&yUy  or  annals  and  traditions  of  the  Malays j 
comprise  what  may  be  termed  the  whole  body  of  die 
Mcday  laws,  customs,  and  usages,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
considered  as  original,  under  the  heads  of  government, 
property,  slavery,  inheritance,  and  commerce. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Sumatra,  the  Malay  states  of 
Achlf  Side,  and  Palembang,  may  be  considered  as  of 
the  most  importance.  From  these  states  I  have  procured 
one  copy  of  the  Undang  Undang  Achi,  with  a  short 
account  of  the  Undang  Undang  Side.  F.urther  copies 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  institutions  of  Pcdembangy  I 
have  reason  to  believe  are  within  my  reach. 

The  laws  of  Achi  are  peculiar,  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  the  criminal  law;  and  although  it  may  be 
presumed  that  they  were  borrowed  from  the  more  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  island,  they  are  interesting,  in  as 
&r  as  they  may  have  been  generally  adopted  by  the 
Malays  in  the  Straits  of  Malaca,  and  may  have  given 
rise  to  that  sanguinary  disposition  by  which  the  MaUys 
are  usually  supposed  to  be  characterized. 

Those  of  &6c  have  a  peculiar  interest,  from  the  long- 
established  connexion  between  that  .state  and  tM 
MenangcAbawSy  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra.  The  Side 
liver  takes  its  rise  in  the  Menangcdbaw  country,  and  haa 
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obyionsly  beeo  the  principal  outlet  from  the  rich  and 
pmpiilotts  countries  in  the  interior,  of  which  ao  little  is 
known. 

The  Malay  customs  and  usages  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra  I  apprehend  to  be  so  much  blended  with  those 
of  the  more  original  inhabitants  of  the  island,  that,  even 
if  there  was  a  state  among  them  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  its  own  institutions,  it  would  scarcely  deserve 
C(»isid£ration,  in  the  general  arrangement  of  what  is 
pucely  MiUajfan^  imd  th^  aie  consequently  little  at* 
tended  to. 

Of  the  Malay  Pemnmla^  the  principal  states  enti- 
tled to  notice  on  the  western  side  are  those  of  Kedeh, 
Maldcaj  and  JohSr ;  and,  on  the  eastern,  those  of 
TringdnOy  Patdniy  and  Pahang.  From  these  I  have 
obtained  and  collected  several  copies  of  the  Undang 
Undang  Kedeh^  the  Undang  Undat^  Malica^  and  the 
Undang.  Undang  JahSr.  The  states  on.  the  eastern 
side  of  the  penmsula,  with  the  exception  of  Pat  Am,  which 
has  been  considerably  influenced  by  the  Siamese^  seem 
generally  ta  have  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  Malay 
government,  first  established  at  SinhapAra^  and  after* 
wards  at  Joh6r. 

On  the  island  of  BomeOj  the  several  Malay  states 
have  regulations  and  institutions  peculiar  to  each,  tbou^ 
not  differing  in  any  material  degree  from  those  of  the 
peninsula.  Some  of  these  I  have  already  obtained  in 
whole}  and  others  in  pi^« 

The  Maldca  code,  stated  to  have  been  compiled 
during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Muham  med  Shah,  of  which 
1  have  three  copies^  treats  prmdpally  of  commercial  and 
maritime  usages,  and  in  th^  branches  may  form  the  text 
ef  a  Digest  of  the  Malay  Laws  ;  whilst  the  institutions 
^  J^h6r^  from  the  intipale  comiexion  which  appears 
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alwi^ys  to  have  existed  ^tween  Maldca  and  tke  soutbero 
part  of  the  peninsula,  may  be  useful  as  a  supplemehl;  on 
these  points ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  l)ranch  out 
into  civii  and  criminal  law  generally,  and  the  general 
principles  of  comi^unication  between  the  different 
states. 

The  Kedeh  code  may,  in  like  manner,  foim  the  text 
for  8uch  parts  of  the  institutions  as  may  be  most  appli- 
cable to  the  intercourse  oi  Europeans y  mA,  tend  best  to  a 
general  understanding  of  the  character  and  usages  of  the 
Malay  countries  in  the  immediate  vicmity  of  the  British 
setdements.  This  state,  until  the  establishment  o^  the 
English  at  Pulaw  PSnang^  possessed  a  respectable 
commerce,  and  still  retains  its  Malayan  goverom^it  and. 
institutions  applicable  to  internal  affairs,  though  reduced. 
b  external  importance.' 

The  institutions  of  the  smaller  states,  as  of  Saling^^ 
Pirakj  and  others,  may  only  require  notice  as  far  as  they 
differ  firom  the  general  code  of  the  superior  slaitos< 

r 

With  respect  to  the  internal  regulations  of  fijoverainciiit^ 
policy  property,  an^,  what  in  all  Malay  cooes  occupj^. 
so  large  a  share,  slaveryt,  the  Malay  states  oil  thepeain* 
sola  nave  beea  selected,  aa  well  on  account  (tf  their  <;oii^ 
nexioa  with  the  English  government  at  PesHMg  and 
Malica^  aa  for  the  still  more  important  reaaoii,  if>  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  of  the  Malays  beii^ 
according  to  the  theory  I  have  laid  down,  to  be  Ibund. 
here  the  least  adulterated  in  their  character,  usages,  and 
manners.  They,  are  hounded  by  the  Siamese  to  the  north, 
whose  encroachments  and  estat^hmentsin  the  peninsuli^ 
as  the^  have  from  time  to  time  taken  place,  may  easily 
be  denned.  The  Malays  seem  here  to  have  occupied  a 
country  previously  unappn^ated ;  for,  if  we  except,  aa 
inoonwderable  race  of  CaffrieSy  who  are  ^Kicasionally 
found  near  the  mountidns,  and  a  few  tribes  of  tbeOn^ 
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benia^  there  does  not  exist  a  vestige  of  a  nation  anterior 
to  the  Malays  in  the  whole  peninsula. 

As  the  population  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  has  excited 
much  interest^  my  attention  has  been  particularly  directed 
to  the  various  tribes  stated  to  be  scattered  over  the 
country. 

Those  on  the  hills  are  usually  termed  Samang,  and 
are  woolly-headed ;  those  on  the  plain  Orang  benia,  or 
people  belonging  to  the  country ;  the  word  benHa  being 
applied  by  the  Malays  to  any  extensive  country,  as  ben^ 
Chinay  ben^a  Keling  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  only  a  sort 
of  Malay  plural  to  the  Arabic  word  ben  or  beni^  signi- 
fying a  tribe.  The  early  adventurers  from  Arabia 
frequently  make  mention  in  their  writings  of  the  different 
tribes  they  met  with  to  the  eastward,  and  from  them  most 
probably  the  Malays  have  adopted  the  term  Orang 
benda. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two  of  these  people, 
from  a  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maldca  ;  it  con- 
sisted of  about  sixty  people,  and  the  tribe  was  called 
J6k6ng.  These  people,  from  their  occasional  intercourse 
with  Sie  villages  dependent  on  Maldca,  speak  the 
MalAyu  language  sufficiently  to  be  generally  understood. 
They  relate  that  there  are  two  other  tribes,  the  Orang 
benua  and  the  Orang  Ud&i.  The  former  appear  the 
most  interesting,  as  composing  the  majority ;  the  latter  is 
only  another  name  for  the  Samang,  or  Carries. 

From  the  vicinity  of  the  J6k6ng  tribe  to  Maldca,  and 
intercourse  with  its  inhabitants,  they  may  have  adopted 
many  Malay  words  not  originally  in  their  language ;  but 
the  following  short  specimen  may  perhaps  tend  to  illustrate 
their  connexion  wiUi  the  other  tribes  of  the  peninsula, 
and  to  evince  how  frur  they  possess  a  peculiar  language. 
They  are  not  drcumciseidy  and  they .  i4;>pear  to  have 
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received  some  instruction  rq;ardiBg  Nabi  Isa^  or,  as  they 
pronounce  it,  Ishcr.  They,  however,  have  no  books,  nor 
any  word  for  God,  whom  they  designate  by  the  Portur 
guese  Dios.  The  men  are  well  formed,  rather  short, 
resembling  the  Malay  in  countenance,  but  having  a 
shaiper  and  smaller  nose.  They  marry  but  one  wife, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  and  appear  to  observe  no  particulai 
ceremony  at  their  nuptials.  The  consent  of  the  ^rl  and 
that  of  the  parents  being  obtained,  the  couple  are  consi* 
deied  as  man  and  wife. 


The  J6k6ng  language   in  general    coincides 
Malay  y  as  in  the  following  instances : 


with 


Eartb, 

Fire, 

Fiih» 

Biid, 

Eye, 

Nose, 

Teeth. 


lean. 

Burung, 

Maia. 

Idung. 

Gigu 


Belly, 

SUD, 

Moatb, 
Eye- brow, 
Old, 
Good, 


PuHit. 

Maia  k6ri. 

Mul&i. 

Kenmg, 

Tuha. 

Bdk. 


The  numerals  are  also  the  same  as  in  Malay. 

In  the  following  instances  it  differs  from  the  Malay: 


Sten, 

Hood,       \ 

Water, 
TJger, 

Bear, 

Elephant, 

Rhinoceros, 

Ann, 

root, 

CUId, 

lobnt. 


Cke6Hg. 

Haaiu  >  The  bad 

jakat.  \    spirit. 

YekS. 

Kakoing* 

Koyoptm 

SekS. 

BrhMl. 

Risaki. 

Wimgdn. 

Tofiifft. 

Merbodo. 

OpojfH. 


House, 
Arrow, 

Hair, 

Head, 
Wild  hog. 
Devil, 
Evil  spirit, 
which  blasts 
the  produce 
of  the  earth,  J 
God, 


Cker6ngiiem 

Tbmtan. 

Buludtak.  Feathers 
Utak.  [of  the  head. 
Ckonhikk. 
Ckokng. 


Hamu  bilir. 

Dht:      Evidently 
[P0rtugn€S€* 


As  the  relation  diat  may  have  existed  between  the 
state  of  MaumgcdbaiWf  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and 
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that  SO  called  on  the  Malay  Peninsula^  is  not  generally 
known,  the  following  translation  of  a  A/^/i^e^  MS.,  to 
which  I  give  some  credit,  may  tend  to  elucidate  it  The 
fact  related  is  without  date  or  authority,  but  it  is  in  a 
great  degree  confirmed  by  the  general  history  of  Johdr^ 
and  the  present  state  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  well  as  by  the  existience  at  this  day  of  another  Makn/ 
state,  of  considerable  extent,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  and  deriving  its  authority  from  Menangc&baiw 
in  Sumatra.  The  state  alluded  to  is  that  of  Rembafi>y 
inland  of  Mal&cay  the  Rdja  of  which,  as  well  as  his 
officers,  receive  their  authority  and  appointtnbntB  from 
Sumatra.  The  communication  is  carried  on  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  through  the  river. i/wg-i,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Maldca.  and  that  of  Siac.  on  the  Sumatra 
side.  The  Malays  of  RembaWy  with  whom  I  have  had 
frequent  communication,  adopt  the  broad  dialect  of  \he 
Malays  of  Sumatra^  changing  the  d  at  the  end  of  a  word 
into  o;  tliis  peculiarity  may  be  still  observed  among 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula. 


^^  Many  yeid*s  ago  die  Rdja  of  Johor  had  an  only 
daughter,  the  fame  of  whose  beauty  reached  the  ears  of 
^^  the  illustrious  son  of  the  Raja  of  menangcdbawy  whose 
residence  is  at  Pegarkyung  in  Pulau  Pirechek  *,  and 
whose  i)ower  is  mighty.  The  young  prince,  enamour^ 
"  with  the  endhanting  descriptions  ofthis  beAuty,  entreat- 
"  ed  his  father's  permission  to  make  a  voyage  to  Johor 
^'  for  hid  recreation,  and  the  Rdja  his  father  was  pleased 
'*  to  comply  with  his  request. 

"  The  young  prince  accordingly  embarked  firom  the 
"  shores  of  Pulau  Pirechek^  attepded  by  a  numerous 
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^*  rednue,  suited  to  his  high  rank  and  splendid  for* 
"  tune. 
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*'  On  the  arrival  of  the  Prdhus  or  vessels  in  the 
Straits  *  of  JohSr^  the  prince  was  desirous  of  imme- 
diatety  proceeding  up  the  river ;  but  the  Rdfa  of  JohAr^ 
alarmed  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  so  large  a 
fleet  vnAk  a  royal  standard,  refused  him  admittance. 
The  prince,  determined  on  proceeding,  entered  the  river, 
aod,  being  opposed  by  the  Johiyr  PrdhuSy  K  Severe 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  men  of  Johin^  were  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  retreat  in  confusion. 

'^  On  tiie  result  of  the  action  being  made  known  to 
the  R^a  ofJohiry  he  assembled  his  nobles  and  officers 
of  state,  and  advised  with  them  as  to  the  conduct  that 
should  be  pursued.  Fearful  that  the  men  of  Johbry 
worsted  in  the  first  engagement,  might  not  have  power 
(NT  courage  to  stand  in  a  second,  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  prince  should  be  invited  to  proceed 
up  the  river  on  friendly  terms ;  and  the  prince  was 
accordingly  invited. 

^'  The  prince  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  with  his  suite 
up  the  river,  and,  when  he  landed  from  the  royal  PrdhUy 
he  was  received  as  a  R^a  high  in  rank.  The  Rdja 
of  Johinr  then  inquired  of  him  the  business  that  had 
brought  him  to  Johbr^  and  what  were  his  wishes ;  to 
which  tiie  prince  replied,  that  he  was  enamoured  of  his 
daughter,  and  came  to  solicit  her  in  marriage.  The 
B.ijay  having  consulted  with  his  nobles  and  officers  of 
state,  agreed  to  the  marriage,  and  a  place  was  allotted 
for  the  residence  of  the  prince  and  his  fcJlowers.     In 


*  These  Straits  are  called  Mhtt  Ttbrau,  <<  the  Straits  of  Tehrau  ^ 
die  continent  and  country  of  Jok^  being  on  one  side,  and  Fiilau 
MarmiAmig  on  the  odier. 
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a  short  time  the  prince  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Rd;a,  and  they  lived  together  in  the  district  that 
had  been  allotted  to  them,  and  their  happiness  in- 
creased every  day ;  but  how  long  did  this  last? 

^  The  prince  soon  became  delighted  with  his  princess, 
and  so  pleased  with  the  attentions  of  the  Rdja  of  Johir, 
and  the  enclosed  village  or  district  allotted  to  him, 
which  now  bore  the  name  of  Caning  Menangcdbixw, 
that  he  thought  not  of  returning  to  the  territories  of 
his  royal  father,  but  remained  in  Johor  with  his  follow- 
ers,  many  of  whom  married  with  the  women  of  Johdr, 
so  that  their  numbers  increased  daily. 


"  The  Raja  of  JohSr  having  afterwards  conferred  on 
the  prince  the  title  of  Yang  depertuhan  kichil^  and  in 
consequence  given  him  considerable  power  and  autho- 
rity in  Joh&Ty  the  prince  exerted  it  with  great  severity. 
The  increasing  consequence  of  the  prince,  added  to 
his  severity,  alarmed  Rdgah  Mu^da  of  Johhr^  who 
assembled  all  his  friends  and  acttierents,  who  were  very 
^*  numerous,  and  consulted  with  them  as  to  the  measures 
that  should  be  taken.  Hurt  and  enraged  that  the 
power  of  government  was  almost  entirely  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  Johiyr^  and  that  a  stranger 
should  assume  nearly  the  whole  authority,  they  respect- 
fully submitted  the  circumstances  to  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  the  Rdja^  requesting  that  the  whole  of  the 
Menangcdbaws  might  be  removed  from  Johbf\  other- 
wise they  would  be  soon  enslaved  by  them. 


^^  The  Rdja  listened  not  to  their  request,  and  Rdja 
M u'da  became  more  enraged.  He  again  assembled 
his  friends  and  adherents,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Menangcdbaws  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  Johbr  became  very  great.  They 
unammously  agreed,  to  the  amount  of  above  eight 
hundred,  to  proceed  with  long  Creeses  into  the  endo- 
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"  sure  of  the  Menangcdbaws^  and  put  them  to  death. 
"  This  resolution  being  fixed  at  mid-day,  they  were  desi- 
"  rous  of  securing  from  danger  the  daughter  of  the  Rcija; 
"  and  accordingly,  previous  to  tlie  attack,  a  few  men  en- 
"  tared  the  enclosure  at  sun-set,  unobserved,  and  brought 
"  the  princess  in  safety  to  Raja  Mu'da, 

"  The  prince,  entering  the  apartment  in  which  he 
"  expected  to  find  the  princess,  searched  in  vain  for  hen 
"  Aware  of  the  enmity  of  Raja  iVl  u'da,  he  instantly  as-' 
"  sembled  all  the  MeJiangcdbaw  men.  The  Gong  was 
"  sounded,  and  all  were  in  arms. 

"  Accompanied  by  all  the  Menangcdbaw  men  who 
"  were  in  the  enclosure  at  the  time,  the  prince  sallied 
**  forth  in  search  of  his  princess.  No  sooner  were  they 
"  without  the  enclosure,  than  Raja  Mu'da,  hearing 
"  their  approach,  advanced  against  them ;  a  severe  battle 
**  ensued,  which  lasted  from  before  midnight  until  day- 
"  light  next  morning,  and  in  which  four  hundred  of  the 
"  men  of  Johor  were  slain.  In  the  morning  the  prince 
"  retired  within  the  enclosure  of  the  village,  and  was  closely 
"  followed  by  the  remaining  force  of  Raja  Mu'da. 
**  These,  however,  were  soon  slain  to  a  man  by  the  Me^ 
"  nangcdbawSf  and  Raja  Mu'da  alone  escaped  with  his 
''  life,  having  taken  the  precaution  of  retiring  to  his  house 
''  unobserv^  before  day-light. 

"  The  prince,  exasperated  at  the  treacherous  conduct 
"  of  the  men  of  Johor ^  and  offended  that  the  Rdja  should 
"  permit  Rdja  Mu'da  thus  openly  to  attack  hun,  pro- 
"  ceeded  the  next  morning  with  all  his  men,  in  order  to 
"  give  battle  to  the  Raja  himself,  to  revenge  the  ill  treat- 
"  ment  he  had  received,  and,  if  pos>il)le,  to  recover  the 
"  princess  his  wife.  A  severe  engagement  took  place, 
"  which  lasted  all  day,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
^  the  mea  of  Johor  fled  in  every  directioh.    The  Rdja 
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''  escaped  t&  Tringdno,  and  l&^icr  Mu'da,  with  his 
*'  family,  tMfc  shdter  in  a  neighbouri&g  wood. 


'^  Intimation  of  the  {dace  of  Sdfa  Mv'daV  red^at 
'*  beiffig  conveyed'  to  die  prince,  he  immediatiBly  pi^oceed- 
'^  ed  thither,  and  completidy  surmundidd  himi  Itdya 
''  Mu'da,  finding himsdf  in  this  extremity,  and  no  hope 
^'  of  dsoft{)e  left;  put  his  family  to  death,  one  by  one,  in 
''  order  that  they  might  not  fkll  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
"  enemy.  After  which  he  wentforA  from  the  interior 
'^  of  the  wood^  and  endeavoured  to  rush  tiirough^  the 
'^  Menangcdbaws  who  sutrounded  it;  but  in  vain ;  being 
^^  repulsed  in  every  direction,  he  threw  down  his  arms, 
^  and  solicitidd'  them  to  spare  his  life.  This  they  would 
^'  not  listen  to^  and  he  was  in  a  moment  slain. 

'*  The  princci  having  thus  revenged  himself  oh  Ad^a 

'*  Mu'^A,  proceeded  towards  Trin^no^  hearing  that  the 

"  Rdja  of  Joh6r  had  fled  thither.    On  the  princeVarri- 

^*  val  at  Thrmgdno^  he  demanded  of  the  RdjU'  that  llie 

*'  Rdfi(i  of  JokAp  should'  be  given  up'  td  him,  and^  the 

'*  JZ^^Vi^of  TW^dnocomj^iedwithhisrequesfti    Oh  die 

'^  Raja  of  JoMr  being  delivered  up^  he  was  immediately 

*^  put  to  dealli  by  the  enraged  MwMig6dbaw». 

**  Theprince  then  recovered  hiis  wifeiiy>m  theii^d^of 
**  TringdnOf  with  whom  she  had'been  left  by  her  fekh^ ; 
''  and,  having  remained  a  few  days  at  Tringdno^  he  re- 
^^  turned  wit&  his  followers  to  Ji>h6r.  At  Johir  he  re- 
*^  mainedtill  sudi  time  as  the  Pl'^f^ic^could'be  iiepaited 
and  victualled  ibr  the  voyage,  and  then  embarked, 
with'  all  the  Menangcdbaws s  for  the  kingdom  of  his 
''  ibthei^. 

"  Several^  however,  of  the  Menangcdbatus;  remain- 
"  ed  in  the  country  of^Johir,  in  consequence  of  their 
<<^  being  imited  in  manii^  to  ^  Johbryvamea.    The 
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cotiiitry  ofjohor,  which  was  previously  well  (hiltivated^ 
M  as  soon  overgrown  with  wood  ;  but  the  enclosed  vil- 
lage, in  which  the  men  of  Menangcdbaw  resided,  stiU 

"  bears  the  name  of  Camptmg  MenuWgcdbav)^  and  many 
people  are  still  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  country 
who  call  themselves  MenangcdbawSy  as  it  was  for 
many  years  lliat  the  prince  resided  in  this  country,  and 

**  his  followers  and  those  connected  with  him  had  b^me 

*'  yiery  numerous/' 


it 
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The  ancient  connexion  that  subsisted  between  Ma^ 
Idea  and  Johor  is  particularly  noticed  in  Maldyu  history, 
according  to  which  the  first  Rdja  of  MaldcUy  Sultan 
IsKA^XDEu  Shah,  (afterwards,  on  his  embracing  the 
Muhammedan  faith,  called  Muhammed  Shab,)  issup- 
ppsed  to  have  been  a  Rdja  of  Sivt hapura^  the  ancient 
Malay  state,  near  the  site  oi  Johor,  who  had  taken  refuge  ^ 
there,  on  his  kingdom  being  invaded  and  destroyed  by  an 
armament*  from  the  island  of  Java*  The  subsequent 
flight  of  the  Maldca  Rdja  to  the  southern  port  of  the 
peninsula,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese,  is  re- 
lated in  several  Malay  MSS.  in  my  possession,  from  one 
of  which  the  following  narrative  is  a  translation.  1(  Ma- 
ldca be  considered  as  the  principal  state  on  the  peninsula, 
the  fatte  of  its  native  government  cannot  be  uninteresting, 
ttdugh  tlie  record  must  be  of  modem  date.  Sultan 
MuMAMMED  Shah,  the  present  i?4/tf  of  Ziw^fl and  RiOj 
thither  th6  seat  of  govertiment  has  long  been  transferred 
from  Johdr,  still  traces  his  descent  from  the!  ancient 
Kdjas  of  Maldca. 

Translation  of  a  Malay  u  Manuscript,  entitled^  "-4  -H*^- 
"  iory  of  former  Times,  containing  an  Account  of  the 
^^  first  Arrival  of  the  Portuguese  at  Maldca." 

"  It  is  related  thsit  ten  Portuguese  vessels  frdiA  Jiii- 
*'  nila  airrived  at  Maldca,  for  the  purpose  of  tirade,  during 
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the  reign  of  Sultan  Ahmed  Shah,  at  a  time  when 
tliat  country  possessed  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
every  thing  in  abundance,  when  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment were  well  administered,  and  the  officers  properly 
"  appointed. 

"  At  the  time  that  these  ships  arrived,  the  fort  was 
"  composed  of  Nibungs.  Alas !  with  how  many  other 
**  captains  did  the  commander  of  the  Portugueae  enter 
*'  the  fort !  and  with  what  presents  of  gold,  of  dollars,  of 
"  cloths,  of  Manila  chains,  did  they  present  themselves 
"  before  the  Rdja  !  and  how  pleased  to  excess  was  Sul- 
"  tan  Ah'med  Shah  with  the  Portuguese  !  Whatever 
"  the  commander  required.  Sultan  Ah'med  Shah  was 
"  ready  to  grant ;  but  how  many  Bendaharas  and 
"  Tamungungs  with  due  obedience  urged  the  Raja  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  the  Por/^/g^we^e;  *  for',  said  tliey, 
^  even  the  most  experienced  among  us  does  not  recollect 
a  misfortune  so  great  as  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  /' 
To  this  the  Raja  would  reply,  *  Alas !  my  revered 
'*  Bendahara^  and  you  respected  Tamungungs,  you 
know  nothing  when  you  state  that  these  white  men  wiD 
do  what  is  wrong  in  our  country.' 
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"  The  Befidahara  and  the  Tamungungs  still  remained 
of  the  same  opinion  respecting  tlie  Portuguese,  and 
were  not  well  inclined  towards  them  ;  but  finding  that 
their  representations  were  not  attended  to,  nor  well  re- 
"  ceived  by  the  Rdjay  they  ceased  to  make  them.  To 
*'  how  many  of  the  rich  and  great  men  did  tlie  com- 
**  mander  of  the  PoiHuguese  present  Mafiila  chains !  and 
*'  how  pleased  was  every  one  with  the  Portuguese/ 
"  The  Bendahara  and  the  Tamungungs  were  alone 
'^  dissatisfied. 


ci 


"  For  forty  days  the  Portuguese  ships    traded  at 
Maldca;  but  still  the  Portuguese  commanders  ve- 
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"  mained  on  shore,  presenting  dollars  by  the  chest,  and 
"  gold  ;  and  how  many  beautiful  cloths  did  they  present 
^'  to  the  illustrious  Sultan  Ah'med  Shah,  so  that  the 
"  Sultan  was  most  happy ! 

"  After  this  Sultan  Ah'med  Shah  said  to  the  com- 
*'  manders  of  the  Portuguese^  '  Wljat  more  do  you 
"  require  from  us,  that  you  tender  us  such  rich  presents?' 
"  To  this  the  commander  replied,  *  We  only  request  one 
"  thing  of  our  friend,  should  he  be  still  well  inclined 
"  towards  the  white  men/  Whereupon  Sultan  Ah'w  ed  ^ 
Shah  said,  '  State  what  it  is,  that  I  may  hear  it ;  and, 
if  it  is  in  my  power,  I  will  comply  with  the  request  of 
my  friend.'  The  Portuguese  answered,  '  We  wish  to 
request  a  small  piece  of  ground,  to  the  extent  of  what 
"  the  skin  of  a  beast  may  cover.'  ITien,  said  the  Rdja^ 
let  not  my  friends  be  unhappy  ;  let  them  take  whatever 
spot  of  ground  they  like  best,  to  the  extent  of  what  they 
request.' 
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"  The  captains  were  highly  rejoiced  at  this,  and  the 
Portuguese  immediately  landed,  bringing  with  them 
spades,  bricks,  and  mortar  :  the  conmiander  then  took 
the  skin  of  the  beast,  and,  having  rent  it  into  cords, 

"  measured  out  therewith  four  sides,  wilhin  which  the 
Portuguese  built  a  storehouse  of  very  considerable 
dimensions,  leaving  large  apertures  in  the  walls  for 
guns  ;  and  when  the  people  of  Maldca  inquired  the 
reason  of  the  apertures  being  left,  the  Portuguese  re- 
turned for  answer,  *  These  are  the  apertures  that  the 

**  white  men  require  for  windows.'    The  people  oi 

"  Maldca  were  satisfied  and  content. 
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**  Alas !  how  often  did  the  Bendahara  and  the 
Tamungungs  approach  the  Raja  with  a  request  that 
the  white  men  might  not  be  permitted  to  build  a  largp 
house ;  but  the  Rdja  would  say,  *  My  eyes  are  upon 
them,  and  they  are  few  in  number :  if  they  do  any 
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'^  wrong,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  shall  sec  it,  and  will 
"  give  orders  for  their  being  massacred  (literdlly,  I  ^ill 
^*  order  men  to  amoky  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  termed,  run  a 
"  muck  among  them).  Notwithstanding  this  the  Bin- 
*^  dahara  and  the  Tamungungs  remained  dissatisfied  in 
**  their  hearts,  for  they  were  wise  men. 

"  After  this,  the  Poriuguese,  during  the  night,  con- 
'*  veyed  cannon  into  their  storehouse,  and  they  l?uxHed 
^'  small  arms,  packed  in  chests,  saying  the  contents  were 

^  '^  olotbs :  and  in  this  manner  did  the  Portuguese  deceive 

*  '*  and  cheat  the  people  of  Maldca  ! 


"  What  the  Portuguese  next  did,  the  people  of 
"  Maldca  were  ignorant  of,  but  it  was  long  before  the 
'*  storehouse  was  completed  :  and  when  all  tlieir  anns 
^'  were  in  order^  then  it  was  at  midnight,  at  a  time  that 
"  the  people  oi Maldca  were  asleep,  that  die  Portuguese 
"  began  to  fire  oflF  their  guns  from  the  fort  of  Maldca  ! 

"  They  soon  destroyed  all  the  houses  of  the  people 
**  of  Maldca^  and  their  Nibung  fort ;  a^d  it  wa?  during 
"  this  night,  when  the  Partugue^e  first  attacked  the  peo- 
"  pie  of  MaldcUy  that  Raja  Ah'med  Shah,  with  his 
^^  people,  fled  in  all  directions,  for  no  one  could  remain 
"  to  oppose  the  Portuguese. 

"  Thus  did  the  Portuguese  take  possi^ssion  oi  Maldca^ 
*'  whilst  Sultan  Ah'med  Shah  fled  to  Mitar^  and  from 
^'  thence,  in  a  short  time,  to  Johor^  and  afterwards  to 
"  Bentany  to  establish  another  country.  Such  is  theac- 
"  count  of  the  Portnguti^e  striziug  the  kingdom  of  Afaldca 
*^  from  the  hands  oi  Sultan  Ah'ued  Shah. 

'^  It  is  related  that  the  Portuguese  remained  in  quiet 
*'  possession  of  tlie  country  oi  Maldca  tor  three  years, 
"  after  which  they  s^eut  letters  to  their  grieat  c(>Mntry, 
^^  which  is  called  Goa^  giving  an  accoiu^t  th^t  tbie  Jupg- 


"  dom  of  Malica  was  conquered.  As  soon  as  thia  ia- 
telligence  arrived,  the  Rdja  of  the  f^ortiigueH  was 
exc^ingly  happy ;  and  in  about  two  monms  after  he 
answenred  the  letters,  and  ordered  the  Portuguese  to 
build  a  fort  at  Makica  ei  inxi  stone,  and  the  form  of 
the  fort  to  be  like  thatat  Goa.  Such  was  the 
of  the  fort  oi  MaUca  resembling  that  of  Gw. 
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*'  As  soon  as  the  letters  aoived  at  Maldca  bom  the 
R^  of  6m,  the  FartugHcse  who  were  in  MaUea 
ordered  such  of  the  people  as  had  cemaioed  there  to 
bring  iron  stones  for  tiie  fort  from  Qudla  Lingif  Pulau 
Upif  Batu  Brasj  Fukm  Juwa,  (a  small  island  near 
MaUcaJ  from  Teloh  Mas,  from  Pisau  Prit^,  from 
'^  Pulau  Burung,  and  from  the  country  m  the  interior 
oi  Maldca  ;  and  tibe  price  winch  the  Portuguese  i^dkA 
for  them  was  at  the  rate  of  diirty  doUars  for  ope  bun* 
dred  stones^  if  \w^$  and  twenly  doUars  i&t  ime  hurK 
dred  stores,  if  anwJL  For  ^ggS|  which  they  used  fti 
their  mortar,  the  Portuguese  paid  at  the  rate  iof  a 
fFang  Baru  •  (new  com)  for  each.  For  lime  (CaporJ 
they  paid  fifteen  dollars  iox^Cojfen,  and  the  k^urers 
employed  in  digging  away  the  hiU  were  paid  at  the 
rate  of  hdf  a  d^lar  each  for  one  day's  work, 
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'^  During  thirty-six  years,  three  months,  and  fourteen 
days,  the  Pw^tuguese  were  em{doyed  in  the  oonstruc* 
tiott  of  the  krt^  and  then  it  was  completed. 

'^  From  this  time  the  P4n^tuguese  remained  in  quiet 
possession  of  Maldca  lor  about  nine  years  and  one 
month,  when  the  country  once  more  b^an  to  flourish, 
and  the  trade  became  extensive  on  account  of  the  quan^ 
tities  of  mercdiandiae  brought  there  fitxn  all  quarters. 
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*  Twenty-Mff  ea  Wang  Bam  are  eqiud  to  a  ddUr,  the  Madroi  b- 
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Such  is  the  account  of  the  country  of  Maldca  under 
the  Portuguese. 

**  It  is  related  that  after  this  period  a  Dutch  vessel 
arrived  at  Maldca  for  the  purjx)se  of  trade ;  the  vessels 
name  was  AJterlenden,  and  that  of  the  captain  Ibir. 
The  captain  perceived  that  Maldca  was  a  very  fine 
place,  and  had  a  good  fort ;  therefore,  after  the  Dutch 
vessel  had  traded  for  fifteen  days,  he  set  sail  for  Europe, 
and  arriving  after  a  considerable  time  at  the  great  coun- 
try, he  gave  intelligence  to  the  great  Rdja  of  what  he 
had  seen,  of  the  beauty  of  Maldca,  the  extent  of  its 
commerce,  and  the  excellence  of  its  fort.  On  this  the 
Raja  of  Europe  said,  *  If  such  is  the  account  of  Malacdy 
it  is  proper  that  I  should  order  it  to  be  attacked.' 
Twenty-five  vessels  were  thereupon  ordered  by  the 
Rdja  of  Europe^  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Maldca  ; 
and  troops  being  embarked  in  each,  they  first  set  sail 
for  the  kingdom  of  Bantam,  in  the  country  of  Java, 
where  the  Dutch  were  on  terms  of  friendship. 

*'  At  Bantam  they  found  two  Dutch  ships  and  a 
ketch ;  and,  after  having  taken  on  board  buffaloes,  and 
provisions  for  the  u?e  of  the  persons  on  board,  the  ves- 


**  sels  then  sailed  for  Maldca. 


"  As  soon  as  the  fleet  arrived  at  Maldca,  the  Dutch 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Portuguese,  telling  them  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
"  Dutch  to  commence  the  attack  on  the  morrow  at  mid* 
'*  day.  To  this  the  Portuguese  replied,  '  Come  when 
you  please ;  we  are  ready.' 


"  On  the  next  day  the  Dutch  commenced  the  attack, 
"  and  the  war  c(jntinued  for  about  two  months,  but  the 
"  country  of  Maldca  was  not  carried,  and  the  Dutch 
"  returned  to  Bcntan,  ^vhere  they  remained  quiet  for 
'^  some  time  in  ttie  intention  of  returning  to  Europe;  all 


^ 
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"  the  great  men  on  board  the  vessels  feeling  ashamed  of 
"  what  had  happened. 

"  The  great  men  in  each  of  the  vessels,  having  after- 
"  wards  held  consultations  respecting  another  attack  on 
"  Maldca^  they  proceeded  against  it  a  second  time,  but  it 
"  did  not  surrender.  The  Dutch  now  sent  a  letter  to 
"  Joh6?%  in  terms  of  friendship,  to  the  Sultan,  requesting 
"  his  assistance  in  the  attack  of  Maldca.  With  this 
"  the  Raja  of  Johor  was  pleased,  and  an  agreement  was 
"  entered  into  between  the  Rdja  of  Johor  and  the  Dutch, 
*'  which  was  sworn  to  ;  so  that  the  Dutch  and  Malays 
became  as  one,  as  far  as  concerned  the  taking  of  Ma- 
Idea.  An  agreement  was  made  that  the  Dutch 
should  attack  from  the  sea,  and  the  people  of  Johar 
from  the  land.  If  the  country  surrendered,  the  Dutch 
were  to  return  the  country  and  the  cannon ;  and  every 
thing  else  that  might  be  found  within  Maldca  M'as  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Dutch  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Johor. 
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"  When  these  terms  were  agreed  upon,  the  men  of 
Johor  and  the  Dutch  sailed  for  Maldca,  and,  after  at- 
tacking it  for  about  fifteen  days  from  the  sea,  many 
were  slain,  as  well  Portuguese  as  Malays  and  Dutch. 
The  Malays  then  held  a  consultation,  and  began  to 
think  that  if  they  fought  against  the  white  men,  ac- 
cording to  this  fashion,  Maldca  would  not  fall  for  ten 
years.  It  was  Uierefore  agreed  upon  by  all  the 
Malays  that  fifty  men  should  enter  the  fort  of  Maldca, 
and  run  a  muck,  or  Meng-amok. 

"  The  Malays  then  selected  a  lucky  day,  and  on  the 
twenty-first  dav  of  the  month,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  fifty  Malays  entered  the  fort,  and  con)- 
menced  amok,  and  every  Portuguese  was  either  put  to 
death,  or  forced  to  fly  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
without  order  or  regularity. 
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^'  Od  this  the  Malays  exerted  theoifielve^  in  {Juoder- 
ing  Maldca^  and  the  whole  wa$  divided  between  the 
men  of  Joh6r  and  the  Dutchj  according  to  their  agree- 
q>ent. 


''  Tl^  ji^ep  of  Joh(yr  then  returned  to  the  ooimitry  of 
''  Johin*^  and  the  Dutch  remained  ip  possession  of  Ma- 
*^  HcUy  and  from  that  time  lo  the  present  the  Dutch  find 
'^  the  mc^  of  J<vb<ir  have  bo^n  on  d^e  strjipt^t  tenn$  of 
^*  ;fri^4sbip. 

^'  This  is  the  ftccomit  of  fprmer  dwies,  that  waa  te 
"  be  lelatied." 


To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Un4amg  Umiaf^ 
M^i^yUf  it  will  appear,  j(roin  what  I  hitve  previovsly 
a^^J^f  that  the  coUection  oi  Malay  laws,  as  fajr  as  ipegwrds 
the  Maldyu  nation  separately,  is  nearly  oompietedi  jbut 
it  appears  advisable  to  adopt  a  more  extensive  plan, 
emtoicing  the  .original  instjty tions  of  tlie  various  nations 
^piong  the  eastern  islands. 

Of  these,  die  institutions  of  Jas)^^  iuid  of  the  Bugis 
imd  Macasar  states,  on  the  island  cHf  Celebes,  are  first  in 
importance. 

On  the  island  of  Java  there  ^s^  several  codes  of  (/it- 
dang  Undangt  whi<di  are  celebrated  to  the  «ailward ; 
but,  as  the  whole  island  of  Jam  was  onee  under  tbe  do^ 
minion  of  the  ancient  emperor,  or  Susuh&nang  Girt,  a 
power  that  is  still  acknowledged  to  a  certain  extant,  these 
may  no  doubt  be  traced  to  one  source  and  aulfaority. 
The  difficulty  that  has  hilJberto  existed  m  commumcating 
with  t/oitf,  in  consequence  of  the  Dutch  estahliabnients, 
hfts  prevented  the  acquasition  of  the  most  important  of 
these  institutions.    The  Jammic  Jaws  ase  ansagod  in 
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oadv^  cqdes  of  c^uisiderable  antiquity,  a^d  wece  collected 
maay  yeai's  back  by  the  Dutch  govj^niment,  for  die 
guidance  of  their  diiierent  ofiicers.  Of  this  collation  I 
possess  a  copy,  which  will,  at  any  rate,  assist  in  the  com- 
pilation of  a  more  genuine  code,  from  native  authority, 
whenever  circuQ)stances  may  admit  of  f  commu^icatioo 
being  opened  with  ilie  Javanese  Rdjas  aqd  chiefs. 

From  the  ^ugis  and  Macasar  nations  of  Tana  GUia^ 
and  Tana  Ugi,  or  Cekhes^  I  have  received  detached 
parts  of  toe  hndang  Undatig  ;  but  the  copies  that  have 
yet  reached  me  are  so  incomplete  and  inaccurate,  and  bear 
such  evident  traced  ot  being  but  imperfect  transcripts 
from  a  better  digested  and  more  regular  code,  tliat  they 
rather  excite  than  satisfy  inquiry.  I  have  for  some  time 
adopted  measures  with  the  view  of  obtainjing,  if  not  the 
originals,  at  least  more  perfect  transcripts ;  in  which  I 
have  every  reason  to  expect  I  shall  be  successful.  The 
two  principal  codes  on  this  island  are  those  of  Macasar 
and  Boni.  The  laws  as  we'll  a$  the  histoiy  of  the  Bugis 
states  are  (^considerable  antiquity,  perhaps  far  exceeding 
those  on  the  island  of  Java.  These  are  preserved  in 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  still  extant,  but 
only  to  be  found  in  their  purity  and  corrqctness  towards 
the  inland. 

• 

With  repect  to  the  Sdlu  islands,  I  havie  a  short  9C- 
coont  of  their  laws  and  usages,  though  no  regular  code  : 
several  interesting  particulars  connected  therewith  have 
been CQllected  by  Mr.  AtEx.  DALRT^P(.£,iind  printed 
in  tb^  Orienti^l  Repertory. 

Of  thf^  Moluccas  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
further  information  than  what  has  tended  to  cot^firm  in 
every  respect  the  detailed  and  fiill  account  given  by 
Valenttn  ;  but,  as  these  islands  have  lately  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  whatever  may  be  desiderated 
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from  that  quarter  may  easily  be  obtained.  Though  the 
interior  of  these  islands  still  possess  an  original  population, 
their  government  has  long  been  Malayan. 

As  nothing  beyond  an  imperfect  description»of  a  few 
original  tribes  has  yet  been  obtained  respecting  the 
inland  population  of  Borneo,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  as 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  ori^rina!  nation,  of  autho- 
rity or  extent  adequate  to  reach  the  shores,  or  to  be  known 
by  any  of  the  states  that  have  been  established  on  the 
coast,  their  institutions,  if  they  possess  any,  cannot  be  of 
importance,  as  they  have  not  had  any  effect  on  the  gene- 
ral population  of  the  eastern  Archipelago. 

On  Sumatra,  Mr.  Marsden  has  so  well  and  dili- 
gently trodden  the  ground,  that  we  cannot  perhaps,  con- 
trary to  his  assertion,  expect  to  find  written  lavis  and 
institutions  among  any  of  the  original  nations.  The 
compilation  that  has  been  made  there  by  the  English 
residents  will  form  a  valuable  standard  for  comparison 
with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  more  eastern  islands  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  extensive  research  into  the 
interior,  if  unsuccessful  in  its  principal  object,  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting  in  as  far  as  it  may  lead  to  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Battas  and  MenangcdbawSy 
the  former  of  whom  may  be  considered  as  the  original  po- 
pulation of  the  island ;  while  the  establishment  of  the 
Menangcdbaws  may  be  com[)ared  to  that  of  the  Moguls^ 
on  the  continent  of  India.  In  the  Kettka  lima,  or  five 
times,  of  the  Battas,  adopted  by  the  Malays  (of  which  I 
have  a  copy),  the  divisions  of  lucky  and  unlucky  times, 
for  undertaking  any  affair,  are  expressed  by  the  terms 
Misewdra,  Bisnu,  Brehma,  Sri,  Cdla,  corresponding  to 
the  Hindu  deities,  more  correcdy  pronounced  Mahes- 
WARA,  Vishnu,  Brahma,  Sri,  and  Cala.  The  table 
for  calculating  these  superstitious  observances  is  extremely 
simple.  . 
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To  the  collection  that  has  already  been  made  of  the 
various  laws  and  usages  of  the  Malays^  Sumatrans, 
Javanese f  Bugisy  Macasars^^TiASulus^  may  be  added  the 
couipendium  of  the  Muhammedan  law  of  inheritance, 
printed  by  the  Dutch  at  Batavia^  in  1760,  in  102  articles, 
Dutch  and  Malayu,  of  which  1  possess  a  copy. 

As  the  collection  of  the  Undang  Undang  Maldyu  is  so 
various  and  extended,  tlie  compilation  must  necessarily 
be  deferred  until  the  best  authorities  procurable  can  be  re- 
ferred to,  and,  if  possible,  tlie  leading  native  courts  visited. 
In  the  mean  time  I  request  to  present  to  the  Asiatick 
Society  a  sketch  of  the  maritime  code  of  the  Malays,  as 
translated  from  the  duplicate  copies  which  I  have  brought 
with  me  to  Bengal ;  and  which,  when  collated  with  the 
more  original  and  authentic  copies,  and  elucidated  by 
notes,  corresponding  with  the  general  plan  of  the  under- 
taidng,  I  propose  shall  form  one  of  six  books  of  the 
Malay  laws. 

In  tracing  back  the  Malay  laws  to  those  of  the  more 
ancient  nations  on  tlie  island  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the 
Celebes,  and  thence,  perhaps,  on  one  side,  to  the  continent 
of  India,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  larger  islands  in  the 
South  Seas,  a  wide  field  will  be  open  for  research,  as  well 
into  their  origin,  as  into  that  of  those  extraordinary 
languages,  which,  in  proportion  as  they  are  correctly 
spoken  or  written,  seem  to  contain  a  larger  intermixture 
of  Sanscrit. 

The  comparatively  modem  origin  of  the  Malays  is  a 
fact  so  generally  admitted  and  universally  confirmed  by 
ail  their  writings  and  translations,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
coimt  for  the  extraordinary  opinion  laid  down  by  the 
author  of  the  "Sketch  of  an  intended  Essay  on  the 
Malay  Language,"  that  the  Arabians  and  Persians  have 
borrowed  their  present  alphabetical  characters  from  tb« 
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Malays'*;  an  opinion  that  could  only  hope  t6  attrabt  at- 
tention from  the  confident  manner  in  which  it  is  asserted. 
The  prbofs  that  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  sami^  author, 
on  the  "  evident  antiqiiity*'  of  the  language,  and  its 
being  from  "  the  primae^val  stock  of  J  a  van,  one  of  the 
"  sons  of  Japheth,  the  third  son  of  Noah,"  and  itom 
the  roots  of  vi^hich  Persian,  Sanscrit^  and  Arabic  deri- 
vatives and  compounds  have  been  formed,  might  as  well 
be  adduced  in  supporting  a  similar  cofnparison  between 
the  English  and  Latin^  wiience  we  should  be  rather  sur* 
prised  to  find  the  former,  from  the  number  of  ancient 
\i^ords  it  has  adopted,  asserted  to  be  the  parent  of  the 
Roman  tongu^. 

It  is  easy  and  natural  to  account  for' the  Malays  having 
with  their  religion  adopted  the  written  character  of  the 
Arabs;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  neither 
Malay  writings  nor  inscriptions,  in  then-  present  characters, 
can  be  traced  back  to  an  sera  of  greater  antiquity  than 
the  invention  of  the  modem  Arabic  alphabet,  or  beyond 
the  period  at  which  the  gtteat  intercourse  between  the 
Arabians  and  eastein  nations  took  place.  Admitting, 
however,  that  more  early  writings  did  exist,  there  i^  no 
re^on  why  they  may  not  have  been  preserved  on  Sumdtra 
in  the  more  ancient  and  original  characters  of  the  Battas, 
the  RejdngSj  or  the  Lampungs ;  on  Java^  and  the 
Celebes  J  in*  the  characters  of  the!  Javanese  and  Bti^i^ 
nations ;  and  even  on  the  Malay  petiinsula,  in  som6  mo- 
dification of  the  Siamese  character. 

For  the  compound  parts  of  the  Mal&yu  language,  as 


•  "  a  Rough  Sketch  of  part  of  an  Intended  Essay  towards  aaccrtain- 
ing,  deducing,  elucidating,  and  correctly  establishing,  the  Rudiments 
*'  of  the  Juhwee  or  Jahwee  Language,  vulgarly  called  the  M<^ 
"  Language,  by  J.  S.,  and  published  at  Prince  of  Wdes  Uland,  1807* 


it 


ieat  present  exists,  and  Ae  sources  from  which  we  must 
trace  the  origin  of  the  nation  and  its  language,  I  shalV 
only  at  present  refer  to  the  enlightened  Essay  on  the  Indo^ 
C!him9e  nations,  in  a  preceding  volume  of  the  Asiatick 
Researches:  the  enlarged  views  and  determined  positions 
ill'  which  will,  I  aili  coiiVinc<ed,  be  the  ^or^  confirmed 
and  verified  id  d^  proportion  diat  they  itey  be  ibvesti- 

The  most  obvidus^^  diki  liatui^  theory  eta  the  origiii  of 
die  Maia^  is^  that'  they  did  not  ead^t  d5  a  separate  and 
difitbict  niktiod  until'  the  aMiVal  of  t6e  Arakians  ih  the 
Eastern  Seas.  At  the  present  day  tb^  seem  to  differ 
fitMi  the  mom  original  nations  froni'vrtiich  thefjr  sprung, 
in  ttboul  the  same  de^i^  as^  tile  Gknliaks  6i  KiHng 
Aflbrfrom  tlie  Ta^kl^BAd  TS;^^  hiatfons,  on  the  Carth 
mmfdil  coast,  ot  &e  Mtfillas  of  MaHabar  diflfer  from  the 
Nairsi^  both  whicftr  p^ie  appeaf,  in  like  mcmnei*  with 
the  Maia^y  tx>  li^ci  beto  ^dually  foitned  as  nations, 
and  separated  from  their  onginal  stock  by  the  admixture 
of  Arabian  blood,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic 
language  and  Moslem  religion. 

The  word  Jahwi,  so  much  insisted  on  by  the  author 
of  die  ^^  Rough  Sketch,"  is  the  Malay  term  for  any  thing 
mixed  or  crossed,  as,  when  the  language  of  one  country 
is  written  in  the  character  of  another,  it  is  termed  B'hdsa 
Jahwi,  or  mixed  language ;  or,  when  a  child  is  bom  of  a 
Kiling  father  and  Malay  mother,  it  is  called  Anak 
Jakwiy  a  child  of  mixed  race.  Thus  the  Maldyu  lan- 
jage,  being  written  in  the  Arabic  character,  is  termed 
Vhisa  Jahwi  ;  the  Malays,  as  a  nation  distinct  from 
the  fixed  population  of  the  eastern  islands,  not  possessing 


'  *  Letdeit  on  die  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  IiubhChmese 
nations.     Asiatick  Researches^  Vol.  X. 
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any  written  character  but  what  they  borrow  from  the 
Arabs. 

With  respect  to  the  Maritime  Institutions  which  I 
have  now  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Asiatick  Society, 
they  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their  singularity  and 
characteristic  peculiarities.  The  power  of  life  and  death 
vested  in  the  Nakhodah  may  be  considered  as  purely 
Malay,  or  at  any  mte  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  Eastern 
Islands;  the  Arabs,  from  whom  alone  they  could  have  bor- 
rowed a  foreign  sea-code,  not  possessing,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  any  treatise  whatever  on  maritime 
law,  or  in  any  instance  admitting  the  authority  of  the 
Nakhodah,  or  captain  of  a  vessel,  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ments. In  this  point  of  view,  the  paper,  even  in  its  present 
state,  may  not  be  uninteresting ;  and  it  may  tend  in  some 
degree  to  account  for  some  of  the  numerous  peculiarities 
of  a  nation  generally  believed  to  act,  on  most  occctsions, 
solely  from  individual  will,  and  ferocious  passion. 
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Maritime  Institutions  of  the  MaUnfs. 


CONTENTS. 

CHAP.  I.  Authority  of  the  code — Description  of  persons  on  board 
a  Fr&hu-^Oi  the  officers  and  crew — ^Their  authority- 
Duties  and  the  nature  of  their  engagements— Of  the  Km$^ 
or  traders. 

CHAP.  IL  Of  the  divisions  of  a  Fr&hu — Regulations  for  the  safety 
of  the  Fr6hu  while  at  sea — Of  .fire — Of  throwing  cargo 
overboard—- Of  Frdhtu  running  foul  of  each  other— Of 
putting  into  p^rts^  and  the  mode  of  trading^-Of  detentions 
—Of  persons  quitting  a  Frdhu. 

CHAP.  III.  Of  persons  who  may  be  in  distress,  or  who  have  been 
wrecked  at  sea^-Of  Trover— -Of  carrying  off  slaves  from 
another  covntry. 

CHAP.  IV.  Of  crimes  and  punishments  on  board  a  Frdhti — Of 
disrespectful  and  contumacious  conduct  towards  the  NakhO' 
dak — Of  adultery  and  criminal  connexion  with  women  on 
board  a  Prd^yi— Of  quarrels  and  dissensions— Of  theft. 


The  Maritime  Institutions  of  the  Malays^  translated 
from  the  Maldyu  Language. 

•J^N  the  following  sketch,  which  defines  the  laws  and 
^^ges  of  the  Malays  at  sea,  the  MaUica  code,  has  been 
elected  for  the  text,  as  well  on  account  of  the  admitted 
^periority  of  that  once-flourishing  kingdom,  among  the 
Malay  states  in  general,  as  from  me  circumstances  of  thig 
<^e  having,  with  but  slight  modifications,  been  adopted 
^y  several  of  the  ancient  and  powerful  states  on  the 
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island  of  Celebes,  and  still  continuing  in  force  among 
many  of  the  Bugis  and  Macasar  traders  from  that  island. 
The  Bugis  and  Macasar  states,  which  are  nations  radi- 
cally distinct  from  the  Malays,  possess  a  Maritime  Code 
of  still  greater  antiquity,  but  in  latter  times  they  appear 
to  have  in  many  instances  adopted  the  sea-laws  of  Ma- 
Idea,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  jRo^Ti^n^  adopted 
the  celebrated  Rhodian  code. 

The  Maldca  code  appears  to  have  been  compiled 
during  the  reign  of  &iltan  MuhahmedShah,  tiie  first 
sovereign  of  Maldca,  recorded  in  the  MaUyu  annals  to 
have  embraced  the  Muhammedan  faith.  This  circum- 
stance is  understood  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year 
of  the  Christian  lera  1S76.  The  origin  of  the  Malay 
code  may  dierefore  be  considered  ag  nearly  coeval  wi^ 
tile  first  establishment  of  Islamism  among  the  Malays. 
The  authority  of  the  code  is  thus  stated  in  the  preamble : 

'^  These  are  the  Laws  to  be  enforced  in  Ships,  Junks, 
"  and  Frdhus. 

^^  First  of  all,  Pati  Habuk  and  Pati  '£lias  as- 
sembled Nakhodah  Jbkal,  and  Nakhodah  De'wa,  and 
Nakhodah  Is-hak,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  and  ad- 
vising relative  to  the  usages  at  s^  and  of  compiling  in 
conformity  thereto  a  code  of  Undang  Undang,  or  Insti- 
tutions. 

^'  After  they  had  consulted  together  and  collected 
the  laws,  they  presented  them  to  Datu  Bejndahara 
Sri  Maharaja,  in  the  kingdom  oT  Maldca,  who  laid 
them  at  the  feet  of  the  illustrious  Muhammed  Shah. 
Whereupon  tiiat  prince  said,  *  I  grant  the  request  of  the . 
Bendahara,  and  establish  these  laws  and  institutions  finr 
your  government  and  that  of  your  posterity.  Wh^i  you 
administer  these  laws  at  sea,  they  shall  not  be  afterwcurds 
interfered  with  on  shore.    Henceforth  let  the  laws  of  the 
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aea  be  carried  into  effect  at  sea,  in  like  manner  as  those 
of  the  land  are  carried  into  effect  on  land,  and  let  them 
not  interfere  with  each  other,  for  you  (addressing  himself 
to  the  Nakhodahs)  are  as  Rdjas  at  sea,  and  I  confer  au- 
thority on  you  accordingly. 

"  The  several  Nakhodahs  who  had  framed  the  code 
were  then  honoured  with  tides;  Nakhodah  Jenal  re- 
ceived the  tide  of  Sang  Yahi  de  Rdja*,  Nakhodah 
Oewa,  that  of  Sang  Utama  de  R^ja^  and  Nakhodah 
Is-HAK,  that  (^  Sang  Seiia  dc  Rdja'\. 

*^  In  such  manner  were  tlie  laws  established  and  made 
known,  during  the  times  when  die  kingdom  of  Mal&ca 
was  tranquil  and  prosperous^  during  the  reign  of  Sultan 
MuHAHMED  Shah,  and  when  Sai  Nara  de  Ra'ja 
was  Bendahara^  and  governed  that  country, 

'^  Therefore,  as  the  laws  of  the  sea  are  established, 
as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  land,  let  them  be  observed,  in 
order  that  whatever  is  undertaken  may  be  properly  regu- 
lated.  Let  these  laws  be  followed  towards  all  countries ; 
in  as  much  as  the  laws  of  the  sea,  which  relate  to  the  sea 
only,  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  relate  to  the  land 
only,  are  defined :  because  those  of  the  sea  cannot  inter- 
fere with  those  established  on  shore. 

'*  According  to  these  institutions,  let  the  law  be 
administered  at  sea,  ttiat  no  disputes  and  quarrels  may 
take  place.  Let  them  be  known  and  descend  to  posterity, 
that  men  may  not  act  according  to  their  own  will  and  in- 
clinadon,  but  that  order  and  regularity  may  prevail  on 
board  vessels,  as  well  during  prosperity  as  adversity. 
Let  not  what  is  established  be  done  away,  nor  these  laws 
be  resisted  or  disobeyed  I 
-  ^       I    p^ ■  ■     II"  *■■■  ■  I  •  1 1  ■  I   «  ■   I      1^  ■  —       I    , 

•  &  t  According  fo  other  copies,  these  titles  are  Sang  Boya  dc 
RAfa  and  Setia  Dupati. 

K  S 
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'*  If  these  laws  are  attended  to,  no  one  can  question 
tiie  authority  of  the  Nakhodah^  for  as  the  Raja  is  on 
shore,  so  b  the  Nakhodah  at  sea.  This  authority  has 
been  conferred,  by  the  Sultans  of  the  land,  upon  all 
Nakhodahs^  in  order  that  they  may  administer  the  laws 
on  board  their  respective  vessels.  Whoever  does  not 
admit  this  authority  offends  against  the  law.'' 


It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  although  the  num- 
ber and  description  of  persons  must  materially  depend 
on  the  oze  of  the  vessel  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
voyage,  yet  the  following  classes  and  denominations  will 
be  found  to  occur  in  almost  every  Pr&huy  a  term  under 
which  the  Malays  include  every  description  of  vessel. 

The  Nakhodah,  or  captain,  who  employs  a  Jerurttdis^ 
or  writer,  who  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  a  purser. 

The  Kim  or  Kim  Kim,  the  principal  of  which  is 
termed  the  Mala  Kim — Supercargoes  or  persons  who 
have  an  adventure  in  the  voyage,  and  to  whom  part  of  the 
caxgo  belongs. 

The  Orang  Tumpang  or  Jibmimia»g*---Passenger5 
from  one  port  to  another. 


Officers  and  Crew. 

Malim-^The  master.  There  are  generally  two,  deno- 
minated the-  Malim  Besar  and  Malim  Kichil,  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior,  the  latter  of  whom  is  also  termed  MaUm- 
jfng,  whose  duty  is  principally  to  manage  the  sails  accord- 
ing to  the  wind ;  the  chief  Malim  attending  to  the  course 
of  the  Prdhu. 
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Jeru-mudi — ^Persons  who  steer  the  Prdhu. 

Jenihbatu — Persons  who  attend  the  anchor  and  fore 
part  of  the  Prdhu. 

Tukang — Literally  workmen,  petty  officers,  having 
specific  duties  according  to  their  denominations,  as  7W- 
hang  Petdk,  the  officer  of  the  hold ;  Tukang  Agung^  the 
officer  of  the  main-mast,  or  chief  petty  officer ;  Tukang 
Kiriy  the  officer  of  the  larboard  or  left  side ;  Tukang 
Kdnen,  the  officer  of  the  right  or  starboard  side,  &c. 

Awdk  Prdhu  or  Andk  Prdhu — ^The  crew  orcommon 
men,  who  may  consist  either  of  freemen,  debtors,  or 
slaves. 


Of  the  Rank  and  Authority  of  the  Nakhodah 

and  Officers. 

• 

**  Let  every  man  obey  the  Nakhodah,  agreeablv  to 
the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Sultans  of  the 
land  from  time  immemorial,  for  he  is  the  Rdja  while  at 
sea,  and,  although  he  may  be  young,  he  shdl  be  as  an 
Orang  tuahj  or  have  the  authority  of  age,  and  admini- 
ster the  law  accordingly. 

"  First — It  is  the  law  that  in  all  Prdhus  of  every 
description  the  Nakhodah  shall  be  as  the  Rdja. 

"  That  the  Jen^mudi  or  steersman  shall  be  as  the 
Bendaharay  or  prime  minister,  and  the  Jeru  batus  as 
Tamungungs  or  chief  peace  officers ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  these  to  superintend  every  one,  and  to  rebate 
light  and  wrong  within  the  Prdhu. 

**  That  the  Tukang  Kdnen,  and  the  Takang  Kir\ 
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shall  possess  a  respectable  influeDce,  and  perform  duty 
with  the  Tukang  Agung. 

"  That  the  JeruJfatu  Kiri,  the  Gung  Tang  aod 
Sinawiy  as  well  as  the  Tukangs^  shall  be  under  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  the  Nakhodah ;  and  all  the  Awak  Prdhu 
shall  be  under  the  orders  of  the  Tukangs  belonging  to 
the  P'rdhu. 

'^  The  Malim  shall  be  as  a  ruler  or  judge^  at  sea,  as 
it  is  his  duty  to  direct  the  course  of  the  vessel." 

In  the  Macasar  copy  it  is  stated  "  that  the  owners 
of  the  Prdhu  shall  be  as  the  Rdjay  the  Nakhodah  as  the 
Bendahdra,  the  Tukangs  as  the  TamungungSj  the  Tu' 
hang  Haluin  (officers  of  the  forecastle)  as  masters,  and 
the  Tukang  Tengah  as  Sida  Sidas  ;**  but  as  the  Nakho- 
dahs  are  generally,  and  always,  in  the  smaller  Prdhus^ 
owners,  the  distinction  made  at  Macasar,  which  changes 
the  comparison  in  the  ranks  of  the  different  officers,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a  superior  to  the  Nah 
hodahy  is  of  no  real  importance,  and  does  not  essentially 
vary  the  rank  or  influence  of  the  officers. 

"  If  any  of  the  crew  disobey  the  orders  of  the  Tukang- 
Agungy  that  officer  shall  deliver  the  offender  over  to  the 
Jeru-oatUy  in  order  that  he  may  be  punished  with  seven 
stripes.  But  it  is  the  usage  tifiat  such  stripes  shall  not 
be  inflicted  with  an  uplifted  or  extended  arm,  nor  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Tukang  Agung.  If  the  person 
who  has  ofiended  still  resists  the  authority  of  the  Tukang 
^gungy  he  shall  be  punished  witli  four  stripes  more/* 

According  to  the  Macasar  copy,  the  Awak  Prdhu 
are  stated  to  be  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Tukang 


*  Hakim  or  Lnam^ 
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Tengak.  If  any  one  Tesists  his  audioriily,  he  afaalt,  in  the 
iDKnner  abore  described,  be  pooiahed  io  the  presence  of 
the  TtoMungw^  (Jeru-mttdt)  ititb  three  times  seven 
stripes.  And  if  the  offender  still  resists  the  authoiily  of 
the  Tukangy  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Tamungung  to 
hang  him  up  (suspend  him  by  ^  arms),  and  to  punish 
him  with  three  strtpea  more." 

^^  ifanycrf'theerew  disobey  the  GfrnM^g- and  SfaMW 
the  offender  shall  be  punished  with  Acee  stripes/' 


Of  the  Duties  of  the  Officers  and  Crew y  and  the  Nature 

of  their  Engagements. 

There  is  no  description  of  persons  who  receive  wages 
on  board  a  Prdhu,  with  the  exceptioa  of  peisons  who 
Qiay  act  as  substitutes  for  such  as  may  be  obliged  to  quit 
the  Prdhu,  on  account  of  illness  or  otherwise*  Every 
person  on  board  has  some  coounercial  speculation  in  view, 
however  small,  and  his  engagement  is  nuuie  for  the  voyagp. 

The  Nakhodah^  or  owner  of  the  Prdht^  ffvei  to  each, 
according  to  established  custom,  what  is  termed  Tulun^ 
gdn,  whKh  signifies  assistance  or  advances;  which  ad- 
vances are  of  two  kinds,  consisting  eidier  of  shares  of  the 
cargo,  or  loans  of  money. 

In  short,  the  whole  voyage  is  to  be  considered  a3  t 
commercial  adventure  of  the  whole  of  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  bears  no  slight  similaxi^  to  die  outfit  of 
a  Vutch  whaler. 


Of  the  Malim. 

''  The  law  respectmg  the  Makm  \&,  that  i^  dMll^  ii 
he  requires  it,  be  allow^  one  half  of  a  diviam  of  the 
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bold,  and  receive  a  farther  assistance  from  iheNakhodak 
to  the  extent  of  a  TaAil  and  a  half  (twelve  doUai-s),  this 
officer  being  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Malim  besarj  or 
chief  Malim. 

It  is  the  daty  of  die  Malm  to  remember  the  proper 
eourse  to  steer,  and  to  know  the  seas  and  the  lands,  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  the  currents,  the  depths  and  the 
shallows,  the  moon'  and  the  stars,  the  years  and  the  sea- 
sons, tlie  bays  and  the  points  of  land,  the  islands  and 
coasts,  the  rocks  and  shores,  the  mountains  and  hills,  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  and  also  to  know  where,  the 
Prahu  may  be  at  any  time.  With  the  whole  of  these 
should  the  Malim  be  well  acquainted,  in  order  that  every 
thing  may  go  on  prosperously,  as  well  at  sea  as  on  land^ 
and  that  the  Malim  may  be  free  from  fault. 

"  While  a  Prdhu  is  at  sea,  the  Malim  Ang  shaH 
have  charge  of  all  the  cordage  and  rigging.  He  shall 
give  orders  respecting  the  same  to  the  Tukang  Agung^ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  Awak  Prahu  do  what  is 
necessary  respecting  the  same.  The  Tukang  Kiri  and 
Tukang  Kdnen  shall  also  assist  in  superintending  the 
Awak  Pr&hur 

According  to  the  Macasar  copy,  any  of  the  Awdk 
Prdhu  who  may  neglect  their  duty,  or  tne  orders  of  the 
TukangSy  may  be  punished  at  the  Pataren  Lawang^  or 
place  where  the  cable  and  ropes  are  kept,  with  seven 
stripes. 

**  If  every  thing  is  not  at  sea  as  the  Malim  wishes  it, 
and  the  sails  are  taken  aback,  let  him,  on  his  return  to 
port,  give  alms  to  the  poor,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  hia 
escape. 

"  If  the  Malim  forgets  the  course  he  has  to  steer,  and 
ihrbugh  his  ignorance  the  Prdhu  is  wrecked,  he  shall 
ftuffer  death;  for  such  is  the  law. 
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''  If  the  Malim  is  desirous  of  quitting  the  Prdhn  at 
any  port  or  place,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  do  so.'' 


Of  the  Jeru-mudiy  or  Steersman. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Jeru-mudis,  when  relieved 
irom  their  tour  of  duty  at  the  helm,  to  superintend  and 
take  care  of  all  the  arms  in  the  Prdhu  ;  and  in  the  event 
of  the  Prdhu  falling  in  withpirates,  let  them  combat  with 
a  strong  hand  and  courageous  heart,  for  such  is  their 
duty." 

By  the  Macasar  copy,  itis  established,  that  if  the  Jeru- 
mudis  or  Jeru  batus  are  desirous  of  quitting  the  Prdhu 
at  any  time,  they  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  on  payings 
the  former,  the  sum  of  half  a  Tahil  or  one  Pahar  (four 
or  two  dollars),  and  the  latter  one  Pahar  or  two  Mas 
(one  dollar),  each  according  to  Iiis  ability,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sums  stated. 


Of  the  Petty  Officers  and  Crew. 

"  If  the  Prdhu  is  from  three  to  four  Depahs  (fathoms) 
^e,  the  Awak  Prdhu  shall  be  allowed  assistance,  or  a 
participation  in  the  cargo,  to  the  extent  of  one  C&yen,  and 
*J1  other  persons,  not  slaves,  two  Cot/ens  *. 

"  If  the  Prdhu  is  two  and  a  half  Depahs  wide,  the 

*  The  MaUtif  measures  alluded  to  are  as  follow : 

4  Ckupaiis^  equal  1  Gan/ang  (about  a  gallon). 
l6  GantoHgSf                           1  Nali» 

10  Naiiy     or  l60  Gantangg^  1  Koncha. 

5  Koncha^  or  SOO  GantangSy  1  Co^fii,  which  is  geDerally 
Sedated  at  something  more  than  a  ton,  but  vanes. 


^.v 
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AtMk  Prdhu  shall  be  allowed  three  hundred  GantangSj 
and  the  others,  ix)t  slaves,  six  hundred  Gantangs.^^ 


Independent  of  the  descriptions  of  persons  above 
alluded  to  as  belonging  to  the  Pr&hu^  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  slaves  and  debtors,  particularly  the  latter, 
respecting  whom  the  law  is  as  follows  : 

"  When  any  person  wishes  to  bind  himself  in  per- 
sonal service  for  a  debt,  let  an  agreement  be  required,  at 
the  time,  that  the  debtor  shall  follow  and  perform  service 
for  his  creditor  for  the  term  of  three  years,  three  months, 
and  three  days,  *  or,  according  to  the  Macasar  copy,  for 
the  term  of  tiiree  years,'  in  order  that,  if  the  party  is  not 
willing  to  conform  thereto,  he  may  not  become  a  debtors 
or,  if  willing  to  do  so,  that  he  may  follow  and  serve  his 
creditor  accordingly. 

"  If,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  period,  the  debtor  wishes  to  discharge  the 
obligation,  he  shall  be  required  to  pay  an  advance  at  the 
rate  of  one  in  ten  on  the  amount  of  his  debt,  in  addition 
to  the  principal ;  unless  he  does  this,  he  need  not  be  per- 
mitted to  quit  the  Prdhu.  '  According  to  the  Macasar 
copy,'  if  the  debtors  of  the  Nakhodah  wish  to  quit  the 
Prahu  at  any  place  by  discharging  their  obligation,  they 
shall,  on  paying  the  advance  of  one  in  ten  on  the  amount 
of  their  debt,  be  discharged,  and  not  considered  liable 
to  the  duty  of  the  country ;  but  if  they  hftve  property  in 
the  Prdhu  beyond  the  amount  of  their  debt,  a  further 
demand  is  authorized,  according  to  their  ability,  to  the 
extent  of  B,Pahar  (two  dollars)  each." 
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Of  the  Kiwis  or  Traders. 

'^  This  is  the  law  relftlisig  to  the  Kiwis  ;  they  shall 
pay  for  the  tonnage  they  require,  unless  they  have  assisted 
the  Nakhodahy  in  his  trading  concerns,  to  the  extent  of 
three  or  four  Tahils  (twenty-four  or  thirty-two  dollars), 
in  which  case  the  Nakhodah  shall  ^ve  them  two  or  three 
Cm/em  of  tonnage,  or  one  division  of  the  hold,  it  being 
considered  that  the  profit  on  the  three  or  four  Tahils  b 
an  adequate  compensation. 

"  The  Kiwis  may  obtain  seven  or  eight  divisions  of 
the  hold,  but  they  shall  not  pay  for  four  divisions,  as  long 
as  they  are  under  agreement  to  pay  a  duty  on  their  return 
to  port  (on  the  goods  they  lade)^  at  the  rate  of  four  out 
of  every  thirteen. 

^'  The  Mala  Kiwi  shall  be  a^ititled  to  half  of  the 
division  of  the  hold  in  which  the  rice  or  provisions  are 
stowed  fPe/aA  GandungX  because  he  is  the  Pung^hulu, 
or  head  man  of  all  the  Kiwis. 

"  With  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  country  on  the 
^ght  divisions  of  the  hold,  and  also  on  the  sails,  it  is  the 
law,  that  the  Kiwis  shall*  present  eight  pieces  of  cloth 
and  a  bundle  of  rattans.  The  Kiwis  who  present  these 
shall  be  freed  from  paying  all  other  duties  of  the  comi- 
^)  because  this  is  adequate. 

'Mt  is  the  usage,  that  in  all  affairs  that  may  arise^ 
ffxA  or  bad,  the  Nakhodah  shall  advise  with  and  con- 
sult the  Mala  Kiwi  and  the  Kiwis.' 


/ 


M 
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CHAPTER  II. 


**  IT  is  the  established  law  of  the  Undang  Undang 
(isteadat  hukum  Undang  Undang)  that  all  Nakhodahs, 
and  MalimSj  and  Tukangs,  and  Muda  Mudasy  and 
Awak  Pr&hu,  each  and  every  one  shall  conform  to  what 
is  the  usage/' 


The  Divisions  of  a  Prdhu. 

These  are  the  laws  respecting  the  Balai  Lentang.  No 
person  shall  go  there,  except  at  a  time  when  there  is 
business  of  importance ;  and  then  this  is  the  place  on 
which  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  con- 
sulting. If  any  of  the  crew  go  upon  the  Balai  Biffur, 
and  remain  there,  they  shall  be  punished  with  five  stripes. 

The  Balai  Bt0ur  is  expressly  appropriated  for  the 
recreation  of  the  Muda  Mudas  ;  if  any  of  the  crew  go 
tliere,  they  shall  be  punished  witli  three  stripes. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Putaren 
Laxvangy  or  place  where  the  cable  and  ropes  are  kept, 
except  die  Nakhodahy  the  Muda  Mudas,  and  the  Tukang 
Agung  ;  if  any  of  the  crew  go  there,  they  shall  be  pu- 
nished with  six  stripes. 

The  Allang  Muka  (the  place  before  the  NakkodaVs 
cabin)  is  appropriated  for  the  Tukang  Teng^ha,  Tukang 
Kanen,  and  Tukang  Kiri :  if  any  of  the  crew  go  there, 
thev  afauull  be  Dunished  with  three  stripes. 


f 
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Regulations  far  the  Safety  of  the  Pr&hu. 

"  When  a  Prihu  proceeds  to  sea,  every  person  on 
board  shall  be  under  charge  of  the  Nakhodah. 

"  At  the  time  a  Prdhu  is  about  to  sail  on  her  voyage, 
the  Malim  shall  inform  the  Tukangs  thereof,  who  shaD 
direct  the  persons  whohave  the  watch  (Orang  berkSpongJ 
to  take  care  that  the  rig^g  and  sails  are  in  order,  and 
to  prevent  accident  by  Are,  as  fire  is  a  dreadful  calamity 
at  sea. 

''  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Muda  Mudas  to  superintend 
the  men  on  watch,  let  them  be  careful  that  they  perform 
their  duty.  For  if  a  vessel  drifts,  or  runs  on  shore,  on 
any  coast  or  point  of  land,  in  consequence  of  the  Muda 
Mudas  neglecting  to  superintend  the  people  on  watch,  it 
is  the  law,  that  the  Muda  Mudas^  in  such  case,  shall  be 
punished,  and  fined  according  to  their  ability.  With 
respect  to  the  people  on  watch,  they  shall  be  punished 
with  twen^  stripes  each. 

'^  If  the  Prdhu  drifts  from  her  anchorage,  and  ap- 
proaches near  shore,  and  the  persons  on  watch  are  not 
aware  of  it,  they  sluill  be  punished  witii  eight  stripes 
each. 

"  If  the  persons  on  watch  allow  Prdhus  to  pass  with- 
out hailing  them/'  or,  according  to  the  Macasar  copy, 
'*  allow  the  people  in  the  other  Prdhu  to  hail  first,  they 
shall  be  punished  with  seven  stripes  each."  By  that  of 
Macasar :  ^*  The  Orang  Muda  Mudas  shall  also,  in 
such  case,  be  liable  to  a  similar  punishment  as  is  directed 
in  the  event  of  slaves  absconding  from  a  Prdhu,  which 
**  in  die  Maldca  copy,^'  is  as  fdlows : 

'<  It  is  the  duty  of  the  persons  on  watch  to  super- 
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intend  and  watch  over  all  the  slaves  in  the  Prihu,  m 
order  to  prevent  their  absconding.  In  this  duty,  ai>  well 
as  in  all  others,  they  shall  be  superintended  by  the  Muda 
Mudas.  If, .  thereifore,  a  slave  at  any  time  absconds 
from  a  PrMuy  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  Muda  Mudas 
to  find  out  the  person  who  is  to  blame,  and  the  person 
who  is  so  found  out  shall  be  punished  with  sixty  stripes.'' 
The  Macasar  copy  states^  ^^  He  shall  beansweiuble  for, 
and  make  good,  his  value." 


'^  It  is  the  duty  of  the  persons  on  watch  to  see  that 
the  vessel  is  pro[)erly  baled  out ;  if,  therefore,  too  much 
water  is  at  any  time  allowed  to  remain,  the  persons  who 
are  on  the  watch  at  the  time  shall  be  punished  with 
fifteen  stripes  each. 

''  If  the  persons  on  watch  do  not  keep  a  good  look-out, 
and  any  thing  is  stolen  fit>m  the  PrdhUy  they  shall  be 
punished  with  two  stripes  tiotn  every  person  in  the  Prdhu. 

^*  It  is  the  usage  that  persons  on  watch  shall  each  be 
allowed  the  conveniencies  for  smoking  opium  ^  in  order 
that  they  may  not  fall  asleep  during  me  time  that  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  keep  watch. 

'^  When  the  term  of  the  watch  shall  expire,  the  per- 
sons who  are  to  be  relieved  shall  deliver  over  charge  to 
the  persons  appointed  to  succeed  them,  and  give  notice 
thereof  to  every  one,  and  to  the  Muda  Mudas* " 

^^  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  dress  victuals  (Ora$ig 
hertupi)  to  guard  against  accident  by  fire,  while  a  Prihu 
is  at  sea.  After  victuals  are  dressed,  the  fire  shall  be 
carefully  extinguished ;  and  if  any  person  neglect  to  do  so, 
and  the  cooking*pIace  take  fire,  the  law  is,  that^  after  all 
the  people  in  the  Prdhu  shall  have  put  out  the  fire,  the 
person  thJt)ii|^  whose  neglect  it  was  occasioned  shall  be 
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punished  with  twoistripes  from  each  person  in  the  PrdhUy 
and  his  master  shall  be  wartied  to  be  more  carefol  in 
future,  in  order  that  the  servant  may  not  be  guilty  of  such 
neglect  again ;  for,  of  all  things,  fire  is  to  be  dreaded  at  sea. 

''  If  the  person  who  is  the  cause  of  the  fire  is  a  slave, 
Ae  master  shall  be  fined  four  Paku  petis  Jawa.  If  tiie 
aaster  refuses  to  pay  the  fine,  the  slave  shall  be  punished 
with  four  stripes,^'  accocding  to  the  Malacca^  and  ^^  forty 
stripes,'^  according  to  the  Macasar  copy.  "  And  such 
ponishment  shall  be  inflicted  at  the  Temha  Huang,  or 
place  from  which  the  PrAkm  is  baled  out.'' 


The  Laws  respecting  throwing  Cargo  overboard. 

"  When  there  is  a  violent  stoitn,  and  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  throw  overboard  a  part  of  the  cargo,  for  the 
safety  of  the  Prihu,  a  general  consultation  shall  be  held 
with  respect  to  liie  property  in  the  Prdhu,  and  those  who 
have  much  and  those  who  have  little  must  agree  to  throw 
overboard  m  proportion. 

"  If  iixe  Nakhodah  omits  to  assemble  all  those  who 
are  interested,  and  the  cargo  is  thrown  overboard  indis- 
criminately, the  fault  shall  be  on  the  Nakhodah  of  die 
Prihu,  for  such  is  not  the  custom." 


Of  Prihus  running  f out  of  each  other. 

*'  If  a  Prdhu  runs  foul  of  a  guard  or  armed  vessel  (in 
which  case  the  crew  are  liable  to  forfeit  their  lives),  me 
offisDce  may  be  compounded  by  each  person  on  board 
the  Prdhu  paying  such  sum,  as  a  ransom  for  life,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  each  paying  alike,  whether  slaves  or  not 
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slaves,  rich  or  poor,  youths,  men  or  women ;  and  no  one 
more  than  another. 

''  If  during  a  heavy  sea,  or  high  winds,  a  Pr&hu 
strikes  upon  a  rock,  or  on  a  shore  or  shoal,  or  runs  foul 
of  another  PrdkUj  by  which  one  is  lost,  the  law  is,  that 
the  loss  shall  not  be  considered  as  accident,  but  as  a  fault, 
because,  when  there  is  a  heavy  sea,  the  Prdhu  ought  to 
be  kept  out  of  the  way  from  such  occurrences. 

'^  The  law  therefore  states,  that,  whether  the  parties 
are  rich  or  poor,  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  damage  or 
wTeck  of  the  Pr&hu  shall  be  divided  in  three  proportions, 
one  of  which  shall  be  borne  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
damaged  or  lost  Pr&hu  belonged,  and  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  by  the  persons  who  were  the  occasion  of  it/' 

The  Macasar  copy  differs  in  this  respect,  being  as 
follows : 

"  During  the  time  that  there  are  one  or  more  Prihus 
in  company,  and  there  happens  to  arise  a  storm,  and  the 
Pr&hus  run  foul,  so  that  one  is  damaged,  the  fault  shall 
be  upon  the  persons  in  the  Pr&hu  that  runs  foul  of  the 
other,  and  the  law  is  (Papa  Gurma)  according  to  what 
the  loss  or  damage  may  be ;  the  amount  shall  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  one  part  only  shall  be  made  good  by 
die  persons  in  fault,  tlie  other  two  }>arts  being  lost." 


Of  putting  into  Parts^  and  the  Mode  of  Trading. 

'^  When  the  Nakhodah  may  be  desirous  of  touching 
at  any  bay,  coast,  or  island,  he  shall  hold  a  general  con- 
sultation, and,  if  it  is  approved  of  and  agreed  upon,  it  is 
proper  that  the  Pr&hu  shall  go  where  he  wishes.  But 
if  the  Pr&hu  puts  into  any  port  or  place  without  the 
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Nakhodah  having  previously  held  a  consultation^  the 
Nakhodah  is  guilty  of  a  fault 

**  In  liice  manner,  if  the  Nakhodah  is  desirous  of  sail- 
ing to  any  other  place,  or  of  crossing  from  one  shore  to 
another,  he  shall  first  hdd  a  consultation  ;  and  then,  if  it 
b  agreed  that  it  shall  be  so,  the  ropes  shall  be  put  in 
order;  and,  when  the  rigging  and  sails  are  ready,  a 
furdier  consultation  shall  be  held  with  the  Jerurtnudi 
and  Jeru-batUj  and  the  Tukang  Agung,  in  order  that  the 
Frihu  may  proceed  accordingly. 

"  When  a  Pr&hu  arrives  at  any  port,  the  Nakhodah 
shall  be  first  allowed  to  trade  for  four  days,  after  which 
llie  Kiwis  shall  trade  for  two  days,  and  then  it  shall  be 
allowed  to  all  on  board  the  Pr&hu  to  trade. 

*^  On  the  NakhodaKs  going  on  shore  he  shall  be  ac- 
companied bv  the  Muda  Miida^-^  who  shall  afterwards 
return  to  their  duty  on  board  the  Pr&hu. 

"  After  the  regulated  period  for  trading  shall  have  ex- 
pired^ and  the  ^khodah  wishes  to  make  a  purchase,  no 
person  belonging  to  the  Pr&hu  shall  offer  a  higher  price; 
and  if  there  are  any  persons  who  offer  to  purchase  the 
eoods  of  the  Mala  Kiwi,  or  others,  it  is  the  law  that  the 
Makhodah  should  first  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
price. 

**  If  any  person  on  board  a  Pr&hu  shall  purchase  a 
slave,  or  any  merchandise,  without  informing  the  Nak- 
hodah thereof,  it  b  lawful  for  the  Nakhodah  to  take  them 
to  himself,  on  paying  the  originial  cost 

''  If  any  person  on  board  a  Pr&hu  purchases  a  female 
slave,  without  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Nakhodah^  it  is  the 
law,  that  the  Nakhodah  may  take  her  to  himself  with- 
out neimbursement  to  the  purchaser.    Such  is  also  tbf 
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law  with  respect  to  runaway  slavesi  who  may  be  la 
purchased." 

According  to  the  Macatar  copy,  the  following  is  the 
.  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid  by  Pr6hus  at  different  porta. 

*'  When  a  Pr&hu  arrives  at  Java^  the  amount  of  tri- 
bute or  duty  on  account  of  each  division  of  the  hold  is 
five  hundred  PetiSy  two  sails,  and  one  bundle  of  rattans. 

'^  At  Bima^  six  hundred  Pctis^  two  sails,  and  one 
bundle  of  rattans. 

"At  Timor  J  seven  hundred  PetiSy  two  sails,  and  on^ 
bundle  of  rattans. 

"At  MengcasaVy  or  MacasoTy  two  Gantangs  of 
gunpowder,  three  sails,  and  two  bundles  of  rattans. 

"  At  Tanjung  Pura,  six  hundred  Petis^  two  sails^ 
and  one  bundle  of  rattans. 

"  When  slaves  are  purchased  at  Java,  the  duty  shall 
be  calculated  on  twelve  men,  for  each  division  of  the 
hold,  and  when  at  Mengcasar  at  ten  men  for  each  divi- 
sion of  the  hold. 

"  And  whatever  Pr&hu  goes  to  any  country  for  the 
purpose  of  trading,  the  duties  of  the  country  are  calculated 
upon  each  Pr&hu,  having  ei^t  divisions  of  the  hold.'' 


Of  Detention. 

c 

"  The  lawisy  that  when  the  season  is  nearly  over 
(Musim  Kassisjy  and  the  Nakhodah  of  the  Prdhu  omits 
to  sail^  the  Kiwis  shall  wait,  on  his  accounti  for  seven 
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days ;  after  which,  if  the  Nakhodah  does  not  proceed, 
and  the  season  is  over,  the  price  paid  for  the  divisions  of 
the  hold  shall  be  returned  to  the  Kiwis. 

"  If  the  Kiwis  are  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  the  sea- 
son is  nearly  over,  the  Nakhodah  shall  detain  the  Pr&hu 
seven  days  on  their  account,  after  which  he  is  authorized 
to  sail  without  them  (if  they  are  not  ready),  and  no  more 
shall  be  paid  or  done  relating  thereto. 

^^  If  the  season  is  not  ftir  encroached  upon,  and  the 
Nakhodah  shall  be  desirous  of  sailing  w  ilh  despatch,  let 
faim  ^ve  notice  thereof  to  the  Kiwis y  and  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  them  to  sail  in  seven  or  fifteen  days,  and 
if  the  Kiwis  are  not  then  ready,  the  Nakhodah  is  autiio- 
lized  to  leave  them  behind,  and  to  sail/' 


Of  Persons  quitting  a  Pr&hu. 

"  If  a  Kiwi  quits  the  Prdhu  (of  his  own  accord)  at 
any  place  during  the  voyage,  he  shall  forfeit  the  price 
paid  for  his  division  of  the  hold,  and  have  no  further 
claim  on  the  Nakhodah. 

**  If  it  is  on  account  of  any  disagreement  or  quarrel 
Aat  he  is  desirous  of  quitting  the  Pr&hu  (and  in  order 
to  prevent  mischief),  one  half  of  the  sum  paid  for  his 
division  of  the  hold  shall  be  returned. 

"  But  if  a  Kiwi  is  very  quarrelsome,  and  creates  much 
trouble  and  dissension,  it  is  proj)er  for  the  Nakhodah  to 
«end  him  on  shore  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  return 
him  the  price  he  has  paid  for  his  division  of  the  hold. 

"  The  law  with  respect  to  passengers  {Orang 
Mtnumpang)  is,  that  if  they  quit  the  Pr&hu  at  any 
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time  before  they  arrive  at  tfaeir  destination,  even  if  theS 
voyage  is  only  half  completed,  it  shall  be  the  same  aa  if 
they  bad  reached  their  destined  port,  and  no  part  of  what 
has  been  paid  shall  be  returned. 

*^  If  one  of  the  crew  is  sick,  it  is  proper  to  wait  for 
him  five  or  seven  days ;  and  if  he  is  not  then  recovered, 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew  shall  say,  "  Why  are  we  to  bak 
out  the  vessel  without  his  assistance  ?"  they  shall  be 
authorized  to  inquire  for  a  man  for  hire,  but  it  must  not 
be  one  of  the  crew  that  is  so  hired  for  wages,  because  no 
person  can  perform  the  duty  of  two.  If  the  Nakhodah 
cannot  find  a  substitute,  the  wages  shall  remain  in  his 
hands,  and  he  shall  divide  the  sick  man's  share  of  the 
cargo,  and  property  in  the  vessel,  among  the  rest  of  the 
crew/' 


CHAPTER  III. 


Of  Persons  who  may  be  in  distress,  or  who  have  been 
wrecked  at  Sea  (Orang  Cdram). 

'^  THESE  are  the  laws  relating  to  persons  who  may 
be  in  distress,  or  suffer  from  hunger,  in  consequence  of  a 
scarcity  of  rice  and  paddy  in  their  country. 

'^  If  at  a  time  when,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  visit  the  R^as  and  nobles  with 
dissensions,  or  owing  to  a  state  of  war,  there  shall  be  great 
distress  in  any  country  from  the  want  of  food,  the  poor 
and  wretched  shallsay  to  the  rich,  "  Take  us  as  your  slaves, 
but  give  us  to  eat ;"  and  if  afterwards  the  persons  who 
have  relieved  them  shall  be  desirous  of  selling  tiiem,  when 
the  country  has  recovered  firom  its  distress,  it  is  the  law 
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that  they  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Orang  Besar, 
or  principal  people,  and  the  maj^strate  shall  direct  that 
the  parties  be  not  sold,  because  they  were  distressed  at 
the  time  of  the  agreement  The  magistrate  shall,  however, 
order  that  the  person  who  provid^  the  food  shall  have 
a  claim  on  the  person  who  received  it,  to  tiie  extent  of 
one  half  of  the  amount  of  his  value. 

"  If  a  slave  is  not  provided  jvith  food  by  his  master, 
Ae  magistrate  shall  direct  him  to  perform  service  for  the 
person  who  relieved  him  for  four  seasons ;  after  which 
he  shall  be  returned  to  his  master. 

'*  If  such  slave  dies,  while  performing  service  for  the 
person  who  relieved  him,  and  the  circumstance  is  made 
known  to  the  proper  officers,  he  shall  not  be  answerable 
for  his  value ;  but  if  the  slave  dies,  and  the  person  for 
whom  he  performs  service  does  not  report  it,  he  shall  be 
answerable  to  the  proprietor  of  the  slave  for  half  the 
amount  of  his  value,  for  such  is  the  loss  sustained  when 
a  slave  dies." 

**  In  conformity  to  the  above  are  the  laws  respecting 
poisons  in  distress  at  sea,  or  who  have  been  wrecked ;  for 
if  the  persons  who  have  been  wrecked  say,  ''  Take 
us  and  sell  us,  rather  than  allow  us  to  perish  here,''  and 
tfie  Nakhodah  takes  them  accordingly,  he  shall  only 
have  a  daim  to  Aeur  services  until  tibe  Prdhu  reaches 
the  port ;  when,  if  he  is  desirous  of  selling  them,  it  shall 
hk  his  duty  to  report  the  same  to  the  Shahbender^  in 
order  that  the  mwistrate  may  direct  that  the  Nakhodah 
be  entitled  to  half  the  amount  of  their  value.  What  the 
persons  who  were  wrecked  may  have  said  shall  not  be 
attended  to,  because  they  were  m  distress. 

^  If  persons  who  have  suffered  from  being  wrecked 
are  met  with  at  the  time  they  are  in  the  water,  swimming, 
without  a  chance  of  their  reaching  the  land  in  safety,  and 
at  dieir  request  are  taken  up  by  the  Nakhodah  of  any 
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Pr&hUj  the  Nakhodah  shall  be  isntitled  to  demand,  on 
his  arrival  at  port>  the  sum  of  one  Pahar  (two  dollars)^ 
if  the  party  is  not  a  slave ;  aiid,  if  a  slave^  die  half  of  the 
amount  of  his  value,  but  no  more. 

'^  If  sbipivrecked  persons, are  met  under  the  lee  of  an 
island,  where  they  have  gone  on  account  of  high  winds,  and 
they  shall  be  in  distress,  the  demand  on  account  of  each, 
if  not  a  slave,  shall  be  £ve  Mm  (two  dollars  and  a  hdlf), 
and,  if  a  slave,  seven  J/o^  (three  dollars  and  a  half)  each/' 

Another  copy  of  the  Mal&ca  code  states  that  the 
Nakhodah  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  as  follows,  on 
account  of  the  Gantung  Layer ^  or  hoisting  of  the  sails. 

'^  For  all  persons  who  may  have  been  wrecked,  met 
at  sea,  and  taken  up,  the  Nakhodah  shall  be  entitled  to 
demand,  on  account  of  the  Gantimg  Layer y  at  the  rate 
of  a  Tah'U  (four  dollars)  each ;  and  if  such  persons  reqmre 
to  be  supplied  with  victuals,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  inake 
a  farther  demand  at  the  rate  of  a  Pahar  (two  dollars)  each. 

'^  The  Nakhodah  is  also  authorised  to  make  a  similar 
demand  for  all  persons  who  may  have  been  passengers 
in  vessels  that  have  been  wrecked,  if  they  have  not 
reached  their  destined  port,  according  to  their  agreement; 
and  if  they  shall  land  previoiiisly,  the  law  is  that  the 
demand  shall  (also)  be  at  the  rate  of  half  a  Takil  for 
each.  If  otherwise  (or  they  shall  have  arrived  at  their 
destination)  a  Pahar  (two  dollars)  each,  which  is  in  full 
of  all  that  can  be  demanded .'' 


Of  Fishermen. 

"  It  is  the  law  with  respect  to  fishermen  (Orang 
P^ngd'iljy  men  who  fish  with  lines  and  hooks,  that  if  the]( 
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hare  lost  their  Prdhu,  and  are  taken  up  by  fishermen  of 
their  own  class,  the  demand  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one 
Pakar  (two  dollars)  for  each.  And  if  they  still  retain 
their  Prdhu,  but  have  lost  their  sails  and  paddles^  in 
such  case  the  demand  to  be  made  by  those  who  take 
diem  up  shall  be  two  Mas  (one  dollar)  each.  For 
such  is  the  law  respecting  fishermen  of  tliis  description. 

"  The  laws  respecting  (Orang  MenAwdsJj  fishermen 
who  fish  in  fishing  weers,  ^e  the  same  when  they  are 
wrecked  and  in  distress  as  the  laws  of  the  sea,  but 
they  shall  be  administered  by  the  Shahbender  of  the  port." 


Of  Troves* 

^^  These  are  the  laws  respecting  any  thing  that  may 
be  found,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  gold,  silver,  run* 
away  slaves,  or  otherwise. 

*'  Whatever  is  found  on  the  sea,  whoever  may  dis- 
cover it,  is  the  property  of  the  Nahhodah  of  the  Prdhu, 
who  may  give  what  he  thinks  proper  to  the  persons  who 
found  it 

"  Whatever  may  be  found  by  persons  sent  on  shore 
to  procure  wood  or  water  in  like  manner  becomes  the 
property  of  the  Nakhodah^  because  such  persons  act 
under  his  authority,  and  are  performing  the  duty  of  the 
Prdhur 

According  to  the  Macasar  copy,  **  the  trove  is  to  be 
divided  into  four  parts,  one  of  which  (only)  shall  belong 
to  the  Nakhodah^  because  there  may  be  many  of  the 
finders." 


*'  But  whatever  may  be  found  on  shore  by  persons 
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belonging  to  the  Prdhu,  at  the  time  when  they  are  not 
acting  under  the  Nakhodah's  orders,  nor  performing  the 
duty  of  the  Prdhu,  even  if  the  parties  are  Kiwis^  or 
Turun  Menugfen^  the  trove  shall  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  one  third  shall  ap[)ertain  to  the  finder,  and  the 
remaining  two  parts  become  the  property  of  the  Nak-- 
hodah. 

'^  If  a  trove  is  found  under  such  circumstances  by  the 
Nakkodah's  debtors.  In  that  case  one  half  of  the  trove 
shall  belong  to  the  debtors  and  the  other  to  the  Nakhodah.'^ 
By  the  Macasar  copy,  this  is  also  the  case  with  respect 
to  what  may  be  found  by  tlie  Tiirun  Menug^en. 

'^  If  a  Kiwi  goes  on  shore  in  any  bay,  coast,  or  island, 
not  on  account  of,  or  performing  tlie  business  of,  the 
Nakhodah^  but  exclusively  for  hb  own  concerns, 
whatever  trove  he  may  find,  it  shall  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  one  half  shsJl  appertain  to  the  finder,  the  other 
to  the  Nakhodah. 

'^  If  any  of  the  Nakhodah's  family  find  any  thing 
under  such  circumstances,  the  trove  shall  be  divided  into 
four  parts,  one  share  of  which  shall  belong  to  the  Nak- 
hodahy  the  other  three  to  tlie  finder."  The  Macasar 
'  copy  states,  ^'  that  if  a  Muda  Muda^  related  to  the 
Nakhodah^  meets  with  persons  who  have  nm  away, 
whether  it  be  in  a  bay  or  on  a  coast,  or  elsewhere,  the 
Nakhodah  shall  alone  be  entitled  to  benefit  by  it. 

"  If  slaves,  belonging  to  the  Nakhodah^  under  any 
circumstances  meet  with  a  trove,  it  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  Nakhodah,  who  may  give  to  the  finder 
what  he  thinks  proper. 

"  Under  whatever  circumstances  slaves  who  have 
absconded  fiom  their  masters  may  be  met  and  appre- 
hended by  tlie  people  belonging  to  a  PrihUy  they  shall 
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become  the  property  of  the  Nahhadah  ;  who  is,  however, 
bound  to  restore  them  to  the  original  proprietor, 
wherever  he  may  be  met,  and  wherever  the  slaves  may 
be  brought  from,  on  being  paid  one  half  of  their  value. 
Whatever  valuables  such  slaves  may  have  in  their  pos- 
session, at  the  time  they  axe  apprehended,  shall  belong 
to  the  Nakhodah. 

• 

''  If  a  Prdhu  is  driven  from  the  land  without  the 
fishing  weers,  the  persons  who  meet  with  it,  and  bring  it 
to  the  shore,  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  half  its  value  as 
a  reward.  But  there  are  two  cases  in  which  such  reward 
shall  not  be  given. 

"  First, — ^When  the  rope  by  which  the  Prdhu  is 
secured  is  cut  by  any  person,  and  the  Prdhu  is  carried 
out  by  the  currrent,  the  proprietor  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  give  any  reward. 

"  Secondly, — When  a  Prdhu  is  stolen  by  any  one, 
and  afterwards  set  adrift,  and  is  carried  to  a  distance  by 
the  current,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  proprietor  to  pay 
any  reward  to  the  persons  who  meet  with  it,  and  bring 
it  to  the  shore. 

"  The  Prdhus  of  the  Rdja^  or  of  the  Orang  btsar 
besar,  and  nobles,  shall  be  exempted.  No  specific  re- 
ward shall  be  demanded  for  them ;  but  the  rich  men, 
to  whom  they  belong,  shall  give  to  those  who  find  them 
what  they  think  proper. 

^^  With  respect  to  SanpanSy  or  small  boats,  it  is  the 
law,  that 

^^  When  a  person  meets  with  a  Sanpan  that  has  been 
drifted  a  considerable  way,  and  has  goods  in  it,  and  the 
proprietor  demands  it  back,  the  value  shaU  be  divided 
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into  three  parts,  and  the  person  who  found  the  Sanpan 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  quarter  of  one  of  those  parts. 
(This  appears  to  apply  to  rivers  only.) 

^'  If  a  person  finds  a  Sanpan  out  at  sea,  with  goods 
in  it,  the  law  is,  that,  according  to  what  may  be  in  the 
Sanparij  the  finder  shall  be  entitled  to  one-third  part, 
and  the  owner  receive  back  the  remaining  two-thirds. 


Of  stealing  Slaves  from  another  Country. 

"  If  the  slave  of  a  Raja  is  stolen,  it  is  the  law  that 
the  Nakhodah  shall  be  put  to  death.  If  the  slave  of 
an  Orang  besar  besar^  or  of  a  Boidaharay  is  stolen, 
the  Nakhodah  shall  be  fined  ten  Tahils  one  Pahar 
(eighty-two  dollars).  If  the  slave  of  a  Tamen-RAyet 
(common  person)  is  stolen  by  the  Nakhodah^  he  shall  not 
only  return  the  slave,  but  pay  a  fine  in  additon,  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  slave. 

**  If  the  Nakhodah  carries  off  the  slave  of  the  Shah'- 
bender,  the  law  directs  that  his  effects  shall  be  seized, 
or  that  he  be  fined  ten  Tahils  one  Pahar  (eighty- two 
dollars),  except  the  Orang  besar  besar  think  proper  to 
pardon  him. 

**  If  a  Nakhodah  carries  off  children  or  young  people, 
or  neglects  to  pay  the  duties,  when  he  afterwards  returns 
to  the  port,  his  effects  shall  be  seized,  and  he  shall  be 
fined,  because  he  has  no  respect  and  attention  for  the 
country.  But,  in  this  case,  the  li^ja  may  pardon  him, 
if  he  think  prop^." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  Crimes  and  Punishments  on  board  a  Prdhu. 

''  There  are  four  cases,  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  inflict 
capital  pumshment  on  bcMird  a  Prdhu. 

'*  First, — ^When  any  person  mutinies  against  tiie 
Nakhodah. 

"  Secondly, — ^When  any  person  conspires  and  com- 
bines with  another  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  Nak- 
kodak,  the  law  is,  that  whoever  he  may  be,  whether 
Kwij  or  Tukangy  'or  Malim,  he  shall  sufier  death. 

"  Thirdly, — When  a  man,  contrary  to  custom,  wears 
his  Creese^  when  other  persons  in  the  Prdhu  do  not, 
and  with  die  view  of  effecting  some  purpose  of  his  own, 
and  of  following  his  own  incUnation,  it  shall  be  lawful, 
on  sufficient  evidence  being  adduced  that  it  ia  his  inten- 
tion to  do  mischief  with  his  Creese^  to  put  such  person 
to  death  witfiout  delay,  in  order  to  prevent  harm/' 

Under  this  head,  the  Macasar  copy  adds,  ''  That 
^vlien  a  man  is  very  bad  indeed,  beyond  every  other 
person  in  the  Prdhu,  and  evinces  his  intention  of  car- 
ryii^  his  evil  disposition  into  effect,  it  is  lawful  to  put 
such  person  to  death,  and  nothing  more  shall  be  said 
respecting  it" 

"  Fourthly,—- In  certain  cases  of  adultery.'^ 
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Of  disrespectful  and  contumacious  Behaviour  towards 
the  Nakhadah.  (Orang  Tqjil  dan  Jedda^  or^  accord- 
ing to  the  Macasar  Copy,  '^  Orang  beadat,  jka, 
bonca"J 

"  Whoever  is  not  respectful  and  obedient  to  the 
Nakhodahj  whatever  may  be  his  rank  or  station,  such 
person  shall  be  adjudged  and  punished  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  offence,  by  the  law  of  Tqjil  dan  Jedda, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  conduct  had  been 
shewn  towards  nobles  and  Rajas  on  shore.  Or,  the 
SanawS  may  be  directed  to  abuse  or  insult  him,  and, 
if  he  retort,  he  may  be  subjected  to  the  abuse  and  insult 
of  every  person  on  board  the  vessel.  If  he  ask  forgive- 
ness, it  may  be  granted ;  but  let  him  be  punished  not* 
withstanding,  in  order  that  he  may  not  do  the  like 
another  time." 


Of  Adultery  and  criminal  Connexion  with  a  Woman^ 

on  board  a  Prdhu. 

^*  If  any  person  on  board  a  Prdhu  has  criminal  con* 
nexion  with  the  woman  of  the  Nakhodahj  it  is  the  law 
that  he  be  put  to  death. 

'^  If  the  parties  are  not  slaves,  and  the  woman  is 
married,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Nakhodah  to  order 
them  both  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  crew. 

^^  If  the  parties  are  not  slaves  and  both  unmarried^ 
they  shall  be  punished  with  one  hundred  stripes  each, 
and  afterwards  obliged  to  marry.  This  punishment 
may  be  compounded  on  the  parties  paying  a  fine  of  one 
Tahil  one  Pahar  (ten  dollars) ;  but  in  either  case  they 
must  marry,  and,  if  necessary,  be  forced  to  do  so,  after 
which  the  woman's  fault  shall  be  forgotten. 


r 
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"  If  a  man  who  is  not  a  slave  has  criminal  con- 
nexion with  a  female  slave  who  cohabits  with  her  master^ 
he  shall  pay  to  the  master  the  value  of  such  slave, 
provided  she  has  never  been  pregnant,  and  has  but  lately 
cohabited  with  her  master ;  but  if  she  has  been  preg- 
nant, and  long  cohabited  with  her  master,  the  man 
shall  be  put  to  death.  In  either  case  the  woman  shall 
suffer  death. 

''  If  a  man  who  is  not  a  slave  commits  adultery 
with  the  wife  of  any  of  the  crew,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  husband  to  put  him  to  death  without  further  re- 
ference. The  husband  may  also  put  the  woman  to 
death ;  if  he  does  not  do  so,  she  becomes  the  slave  of 
the  Nakhodah  ;  but  if  the  Nakhodah  does  what  is  pro- 
per, he  will  order  her  to  be  put  to  death :  if  he  does  not, 
remarks  may  be  made.  Should  the  husband  require 
another  wife,  the  Nakhodah  shall  provide  him  with  one, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  content  and  ready  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  on  board  the  Prdhu. 

''  If  a  male  slave  has  criminal  connexion  with  a 
female  slave,  they  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  beat- 
ing, which  is  to  be  inflicted  by  the  whole  crew,  under 
Ae  superintendence  of  the  Tukang  Agung;  for  such  is 
die  law  in  this  case  with  respect  to  slaves. 

^'  If  a  man  holds  improper  discourse  with  the  female 
slave  of  another  person,  and  it  is  in  the  presence  of 
many,  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  her  value." 


Of  Quarrels,  Disputes,  and  Dissensions,  on  board 

a  Prdhu. 

^*  If  any  person  quarrels  with  another  on  board  a 
Prdhu,  and  attempts  to  wound  or  strike  him,  and  the 
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blow,^  missing  its  object,  falls  on  any  part  of  the  Pr&hu  /" 
or,  according  to  the  Macasar  copy,  ^'  If  any  one  quar- 
rel with  anotiher  in  a  Prdhuy  and  in  the  scuffle  cuts  or 
injures  any  part  of  the  shrouds  or  cable,"  he  shall  be 
fined  in  the  sum  of  four  Paker  Petis  Jawa. 

'^  If  a  man  quarrels  with  another  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  Pr&hUj  and  draws  his  Creese^  and  afterwards  comes 
aft,  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  sails  are  kept,  towards 
the  person  he  has  quarrelled  with,  it  is  lawful  that  he 
may  be  put  to  death.  But,  if  he  can  be  apprehended, 
he  shall  be  fined  instead  to  the  amount  of  one  Lacsa^ 
five  Paker  Petis  Jawa. 

^^  If  a  man  quarrels  with  another,  and  follows  him 
quarrelling  to  &e  door  of  the  Nakhodah's  cabin, 
tiiough  he  may  not  have  drawn  his  Creese^  it  is  lawfiil  to 
put  him  to  death ;  but,  if  he  can  be  apprehended,  he 
shall  be  fined  instead  to  the  amount  of  two  Lacsa 
Paker  Petis  Jawa. 

**  If  a  Kiwi  quarrels  with  the  Nakhodahy  and  ap- 
{Ht)aches  towards  him  in  the  after  part  of  the  Prdlmj 
he  may  be  put  to  death ;  but,  if  he  asks  foi^veness, 
it  may  be  granted  on  his  paying  a  fine  of  four  Paker 
Petis  Jawa^  and  providing  ^  bufialo  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Nakhodahy*  or,  according  to  the  Macasar 
cq)y,  ^'  five  Paker  Petis  Jaxoa,  and  a  present  to  the 
Nakhodah  of  a  buffalo  and  a  jar  of  Tuak  ( Toddy)  J^^ 


Of  Theft. 


'^  If  a  man  who  is  not  a  slave  commits  a  theft  on 
board  a  Prdhu,  whether  the  thing  stolen  be  gold,  silver^ 
or  other  valuables,  he  shall  be  punished  accoidiDg  to  the 
law  established  oo  the  land. 
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"  If  a  slave  is  guilty  of  a  theft,  he  shall,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  confronted  with  his  master ;  and  if  it  ap- 
pears that  the  master  knew  of  the  theft,  and  did  not 
inform  the  Nakhodah  or  Tukang  thereof,  but  it  reaches 
the  Nakhodah  through  other  information,  the  law  is  that « 
the  slave's  hand  shall  be  cut  off,  and  the  master  fined  as 
if  he  himself  had  been  the  thief,  because  the  law  is  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  thief  and  the  person  who  re- 
ceives the  articles  that  have  been  stolen.'^ 


In  concluding  the  above  translation  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that,  by  ^^  the  laws  of  ports  and  har- 
bours,'' which  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  mari- 
tioie  law,  it  is  established  that  if  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  Nakhodah  does  not  conform  to  the  institu- 
tions herein  laid  down,  his  conduct  may  be  investigated 
cm  his  return  to  port. 
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III. 


On  the  early  Hittcry  of  Algebra. 


By  EDWARD  STRACHEY,  Esa. 


I 


F  it  were  as  generally  known,  as  it  is  certainly  true, 
that  there  is  a  fine  field  for  oriental  research  in  the  ma- 
thematical sciences,  and  that  it  is  easy  of  access,  the 
subject  would  not  be  so  much  neglected  as  it  is  at 
present. 

« 
Four  years  ago  I  printed  at  Calcutta  some  observa- 
tions on  the  mathematical  sciences  of  the  Hindis. 
In  that  tract  I  proved,  that  an  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Algebra  of  the  Hindits  might  be  had, 
by  means  of  translations,  extant  in  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, of  certain  Sanscrit  books.  As  the  Persian  lan- 
guage is  understood  by  most  of  the  Company's  civil 
servants  in  Bengal,  I  conceived  that  a  consideration  of 
the  fact  might ,  induce  persons  who  were  competent  to 
such  studies  to  direct  their  attention  to  them.  Of  the 
Bija  Ganitaj  or  Hindis  Algebra  of  Bha'scara 
AcHA'RYA,  I  have  sent  home  a  full  account,  which 
I  suppose  must  have  been  published  by  this  time.  In 
that  account  (derived  entirely  from  a  Persian  translation) 
it  is  proved,  that  the  Hindiis  had  made  a  wonderful 
progress  in  some  parts  of  Algebra ;  that,  in  the  indeter- 
minate analysis,  they  were  in  possession  of  a  degree  of 
knowledge  which  was  in  Europe  first  communicated  to 
the  world  by  Bachst  and  Fermat  in  the  seventeenth 
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century,  and  by  Euler  and  De  La  Grange  in  the 
eighteenth.     It  would  be  very  curious  to  push  these 
inquiries  into  the  Hindis  indeterminate  analysis  as  far 
85    possible.      They   might,   perhaps,    shew   that  the 
Indians  had  a  knowledge  of  continued  fractions,  and 
possibly  speculations  in  physics  and  the  higher  geometry^ 
that  we  know  nothing  of:  for  the  foundation  of  the  in- 
determinate analysis  of  the  Hindis  is  directly  explicable 
on  the  principle  of  continued  fractions.     And  there  are 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics,  where 
equations  will  arise,  which  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
rules  of  the  indeterminate  analysis.     In  the  introduction 
to  the  Bija  Ganiia,  where  the  first  principles  are  given, 
a  method  is  taught  of  solving  problems  of  the  form 
J[  j^  +  A=  n  .     This,  simply  considered,  may  be  thought 
only  a  vain  speculation  on  numbers ;  but,  in  the  body 
of  the  Bija  GanitCy  the  rule  is  applied  to  the  solution 
of  equations.     It  is  true,  that  these  equations  arise  from 
questions  purely  numeral ;  yet  it  appears,  nevertheless, 
that  the  application  of  the  rule  was  understood.     Bu^ 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  argument,  it  is,  at  all 
events,  interesting  to  ascertain  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  sciences,  by  diflferent  nations,  in  dis- 
tant times. 

■ 

A  good  comparison  of  any  of  the  mathematical  sci- 
ences of  the  GreekSy  the  ArabSy  and  the  Indians^  would 
be  exceedingly  valuable ;  and  every  information  which 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject  is  of  importance  to 
the  early  history  qf  science. 

We  know  but  very  little  of  Algebra  in  its  infancy  and 
first  progress.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Arabia  towards  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
and  the  work  of  Diophantus  became  known  about 
three  hundred  years  after.  From  the  difference  between 
his  Algebra  and  that  of  the  European  writers,  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  of  the  apxne  origiup 

¥ 
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Some  learned  persons  thought  that  Diophaktus  was 
the  inventor ;  but  the  more  received  opinion  was,  that  his 
writings  bore  internal  evidence  of  the  contrary ;  and  tirat 
Algebra  must  have  been  known  long  before  his  time. 

In  1579,  BoMBELLi  published  a  treatise  of  Algebra, 
in  which  he  says,  that  he  and  a  lecturer  at  /fome,  whom 
he  names,  had  translated  part  of  Diophantus,  adding, 
^*  that  they  had  found  tiiat  in  the  said  work  the  Indian 
"  authors  are  often  cited ;  by  which  they  learned  that 
^^  this  science  was  known  among  the  Indians  before  the 
"  ArabianshsA  it."    (Hutton's  Dictionary^ 

Da.  HuTTON  has  adopted  the  opinion,  that  the 
Arabians  had  their  Algebra  fiom  the  Greeks.  In  his 
Dictionary  (article  Algebra)  we  find,  "  the  Arabians  say, 
*•  it  was  invented  amongst  them,  by  Mahomet*  Bin- 
"  Mu'SA  or  son  of  Moses,  who  it  seems  flourished  about 
"  the  eighth  or  ninth  century."  It  may  be  observed, 
by  the  way,  that  no  Arabian  writer  has  been  cited  tti 
support  of  this.  It  does  not  appear  on  what  foundation 
the  assertion  stands ;  I  imagine  it  is  taken  from  Wallis. 
The  learned  Muslemhns  in  India  certainly  consider  the 
science  as  having  originated  among  the  Indians ;  and 
the  arithmetic,  which  in  their  treatises  always  precedes 
Algebra,  is  undoubtedly  Indian. 

Dr.  Hutton  goes  on :  "  It  is  more  probable,  how- 
^*  ever,  that  Mahomet  was  not  the  inventor,  but  only 
"  a  person  well  skilled  in  the  art ;  and  it  is  farther  pro* 
**  bable  that  the  Arabians  drew  their  knowledge  of  it 
"  from  Dioph  A  NTUS,  or  other  OreeA  writers;  and,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  testimony  of  Abulpharagius,  the 


*  MuH'AMMEi>-BiK-MuVA-iTL-KHA'RE2Mi,acconiiiigto  D*Hee« 
BELOT,  flourished  under  the  Khalifa  MamVn,  and  left  a  iet  of  astro^ 
nomical  tables,  which  were  highly  esteemed  before  NAs'auoDiN  Tusi 
published  his. 
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*'  erillimetic  of  Diopiiantus  was  translated  into  Ar€h 
**'  Mc  b^  Mahomet-Bin- Yahya-Baziana/'  This 
I  suppose  is  taken  from  PoeocKE's  translation  *,  but  the 
word  whidi  he  has  explained  by  "  interpretatus  est"  is 

r^,  meaning  he  commented  on,  rather  than  he  trans^ 

lated.  Surely,  this  is  not  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a 
probability  that  the  Arabians  derived  their  Algebra 
fixrni  the  Greeks.'  The  Algebra  of  the  Arabians  bears 
no  resemblance  to  that  of  Diophantus,  the  only  Greek 
writer  on  the  subject  who  has  ever  been  heard  of.  In» 
quiries  have  been  made,  in  different  parts  of  India  and 
Persia,  for  the  supposed  translation  of  Diophantos; 
but  without  success.  In  the  five  first  propositions  of  the 
13th  book  of  Euclid,  and  in  the  10th  and  11th  pro- 
positions of  Archimedes'  book  on  spiral  lines,  and  in 
the  9th  proposition  of  the  2d  book  of  bis  IsorropicSj 
Wallis  thought  he  saw  traces  of  Algebra;  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  that  no  farther  evidence  of  its  existence, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks^  is  discoverable ;  for,  except 
die  above,  I  do  not  know  that  any  authors  have  been  di-> 
rectly  quoted,  in  proof  of  the  argument ;  although  there 
has  been  much  assertion,  in  general  terms,  that  the  works 
of  certain  writers  do  contain  traces  of  Algebra.  If  there 
were  any  undoubted  marks  of  it,  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  they  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  so 
learned  and  so  indefatigable  a  scholar  as  Wallis. 
What  he  says  on  this  subject  appears  to  result  from  a 
prejudiced  conviction  of  the  antiquity  of  the  science,  and 
not  from  an  unbiassed  search  for  truth.  If  the  analysis 
of  the  five  first  propositions  of  die  1 3th  book  of  Euclid 
were  (as  is  believed)  by  Theon,  they  could  not  well  be 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  ancient  Greeks  having  a  know* 
ledge  of  Algebra;  because  Theon  is  supposed  to  have 
been  nearly  contemporary  with  Diophantus.  He 
Gould  not  have  been  long  before  him,  if  it  is  true  that  his 
daughter  Hypatia  commented  on  a  work  of  Dio- 

*  Diephnti  libcum  de  Algebra  interpretntus  eat 
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PHAKTUS.     But,  be  this  as  it  may^  the  analysis  of  the 
propositions  in  question  is  not  at  all  Algebraical.     It  id 
the  common  analysis  of  the  ancient  geometers,  which  is 
quite  different  from  Algebra ;  the  former  being  geome- 
tricaly  and  the  latter  arithinelical.     W a  llis's  reasoning, 
on  the  three  propositions  of  Archimedes,  to  which  he 
refers,  amounts  to  no  more  than   this :— The  demon- 
strations, as  they  now  stand,  are  difficult ;  they  might 
have  been  done  by  Algebra  with  ease ;  therefore,  it  is 
probable  they  were  done  by  Algebra.     We  know  of  no 
Greek  writer  on  Algebra  but  Diophantus  ;  neither  he, 
nor  any  known  author,  of  any  age,  or  of  any  country,  has 
ispoken,  directly  or  indirecdy,  of  any  other  Greek  writer 
on  Algebra,  in  any  branch  whatever;   the  Greek  lan- 
guage has  not  even  a  term  to  designate  the  science.    The 
instance  of  Diophantus's  treatise,  with  some  indirect 
and  disputable  arguments,  drawn,  by  inference,  from 
works  on  other  subjects  than  Algebra,  is  not  sufficient. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  depre- 
dations of  barbarians  should  have  destroyed  all  the  direct 
and  indisputable  proofs.     Such  causes  might  account  for 
the  deficiency  of  our  information  on  certain  particulars, 
but  will  not  authorize  forced  constructions,  to  argue  the 
existence  of  a  complete  science,  from  its  supposed  de- 
molition.    The  general  extent  of  the  literature  of  the 
Greeks,  especially  in  mathematics,  is  well  known ;  and 
that  thev  had  Algebra,  can  be  established  only  by  clear 
and  positive  evidence.    For  the  different  arguments  which 
have  been  used,  and  the  authorities  which  have  been 
quoted  on  this  question,  see  on  one  side  Wallis*s  Al- 
gebra, chap.  1,  2,  75,  &c.  with  the  authors  he  refers  to ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  French  Encyclopidiey  Art. 
AlgibrCy  AppUcationj  Diopkunte  by  D'Alembert,  and 
Analyse  byDE  Castillon.     See  also  Montucla. 
Though  Bha'scara  Acha^rya,  who  is  comparatively 
a  modern  writer,  could  not  have  been  one  of  the  authors 
whom  Diophantus  is  said  to  have  quoted,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  some  Aiesandrian  ii^erchaQt» 
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-trading  to  If$diay  might  have  learned  a  little  Algebra 
from  the  Bramm,  and  instructed  some  of  bis  coun- 
tiymen  ;  or  Diophantus  might  have  learned  from 
Indians  at  Alexandria.  If  there  is  doubt  of  the  Dich 
fhaniine  Algebra  being  of  Greek  origin,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  its  author  had  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  persons  from  whom  he  might  have  drawn  materials 
for  his  work,  and  whom  there  is  evidence  of  his  having 
actually  cited.  It  is  objected  that  Bombelli  is  the  only 
person  who  has  taken  notice  of  Diophantus'  reference 
to  Indian  authors,  and  that  no  such  reference  is  now  to 
be  found  in  his  work.  But  the  authority  of  Bombelli, 
on  this  pointy  caimot  Ije  overset,  till  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  manuscript  of  the  Vatican^  which  he  particularizes, 
does  not  contain  the  citations.  One  would  think  that 
Bombelli 's  assertion  must  have  had  some  foundation, 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  fabrication.  Though  it  does  not 
tippear  that  any  Satiscrit  works  on  this  science,  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Bija  Ganita,  have  yet  been  discovered, 
we  are  not  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  are  ncxie ; 
for  the  author  of  the  Bifa  Ganita  expressly  says,  his 
work  is  extracted  from  three  copious  treatises.  These 
books  have  not  been  found ;  we  know  nothing  of  their 
contents,  nor  their  dates.  The  following  was  the  result 
of  a  general  comparison  of  the  Bija  Ganita  with  Dio? 
PHANTU8*.  **  The  Bija  Ganita  will  be  found  to  differ 
'^  much  from  Diophantus'  work.  It  contains  a  great 
^^  deal  of  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  had  not ;  such 
as  the  use  of  an  indefinite  number  of  unknown  quan* 
tides,  and  the  use  of  arbitrary  marks  to  express  them ; 
"  a  good  arithmetic  of  surds ;  a  perfect  theory  of  inde- 
*'  terminate  problems  of  the  first  d^ree ;  a  very  ex- 
**  tensive  and  fi^eral  knowledge  of  those  of  the  second 
'^  degree  ;  a  knowleds^  of  quadratic  equations,  &c. 
'^  The  arrangement  and  manner  of  the  two  works  will 
"  be  found  as  essentially  different  as  their  substance. 


It 


it 


*  From  ''  obsermtioiif,''  &c«,  above  referred  to. 
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^'  The  one  constitutes  a  body  of  scieoce^  which  the  other 
"  does  not.  The  Blja  Ganita  is  well  digested  and  w^l 
connected,  and  is  full  of  general  rules  which  suppose 
great  learning  :  the  rules  are  illustrated  by  examples^ 
**  and  the  solutions  are  performed  with  skill.  Pio- 
FHANTuSy  though  iiot  entirely  without  method,  gives 
very  few  general  propositions,  and  is  chiefly  reomrkabte 
^*  for  the  ability  with  which  he  makes  assumptioll^  in 
"  view  to  the  solution  of  his  questions.  The  formec 
teaches  Algebra  as  a  science,  by  treating  it  systema- 
*'  tically ;  the  latter  sharpens  the  wit  by  solving  a  variety 
^^  of  abstruse  and  complicajted  problems  in  an  ingemqii^ 
"  manner.  The  author  of  the  Bifa  Ganita  goes  deeper 
''  into  hk  subject,  and  treats  it  more  methodically,  thoijig^ 
V  not  more  acutely,  than  Diophantus.  The  fonner 
'^  has  every  characteristic  of  an  assiduous  and  leaded 
^  compiler ;  the  latter  of  a  man  of  genius  in  the  in^gmcy 
^  of  science." 

The  Greek  Algebra  may  be  seen  io.  Dio^hantus^ 
who  is  the  only  Gree/r  writer  on  the  sub^t  whp  has  ever 
been  heard  of. 

The  Indian  Algebra  may  be  seen  in  the  B^a  Gamt<h 
and  the  Lilavati  (by  the  audior  of  tlie  BIJ0  Ganita) ; 
and  as  the  Persian  translations  of  these  worka  cont^n  a 
degree  of  knowledge  which  did  not  exist  ia  any  q£  the 
ordinary  sources  of  science  extant  in  the  time  of  the 
translators,  they  may  be  safely  taken  as  Indian^  and  of 
ancient  origm.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  Algebra  of  the 
Arabians,  whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  whetJ^er^ 
on  the  one  hand,  it  could  have  been  derived  froqa  Dio*> 
PiiANTUs>  or,  on  the  other,  that  of  dfie  Mind^  could 
have  been  taken  from  tiiem,  the  work  entitled  KhuUfiat*- 
ul^Hisdb  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen ;  especi»My  be- 
cause, as  will  be  more  particularly  stated  ia  anotfier 
place,  there  is  a  part  of  this  book  which  marks  the  limits 
of  algebraical  knowledge  in  &e  time  of  the  writer. 
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We  have  eeen,  that  the  first  European  Algebraist^ 
le^umt  of  the  Arabians,  but  no  account  has  been  given 
of  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  origin  of  Arabian  Al- 
gebra, No  disljnct  abstract  or  translation  of  any  ArabiQ 
book  on  ^e  subject  has  appeared  in  print ;  nor  has  it 
been  e^tptbU^hed,  beyond  controversy,  Tvho  taught  the 
Arabians.  The  KhiUdsat-td'Hisab  is  of  considerable 
repute  in  India  ;  it  is  thought  to  be  the  best  treatise  oi;i 
Algebra,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  book  en  the  subject 
read  here.  I  selected  it,  because  I  understood,  that,  as 
well  as  the  shortest,  it  was  the  best  treatise  that  could  be 
I»*ocured.  Besides  general  report,  I  was  guided  by  the- 
authority  of  Maulavi  Roshen  Al),  an  acknowledged 
good  judge  of  such  matters,  who  assured  me  that  among 
tfie  learned  Muslemdns  it  was  considered  as  a  most  com- 
plete work ;  and  that  he  knew  of  no  Arabian  Algebra 
beyond  what  it  contained.  In  the  Suldfat-ul-AsTy  a  book 
of  biography,  by  Niz^am-ul-dIn-Ahmed,  there  is  this 
account  of  fiAH'A-UL-nlN,  the  author  of  the  Khuldsat-- 
ul-Himb.  ''  He  was  bom  at  B&lbeCj  in  the  month 
^'  D^hi^lkiff,  95$  Hijrl,  and  died  at  Isfahan^  in  Shaw4f, 
**  1 09 1 . "  Mention  is  made  of  many  writings  of  B a  u  a- 
UL-pfN,  on  religion,  law,  grammar,  &c.,  a  treatise  on 
astronomy,  and  one  on  the  astrolabe.  In  this  list  of  hisc 
W4>rks,  no  notice  is  taken  of  his  great  b^atise  on  Algebra^ 
the  Behr-ulrHisdb^  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  KhuldsnU- 
ulrHiidb.  Maulavi  Roshen  Al)  tells  me  the  coim* 
mentators  say  it  is  not  extant  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Arabians  ever  knew  more  than  appears 
in  Bah'a-ul-pIn's  book,  for  their  learning  was  at  its 
hei^t  long  before  his  time. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  appear,  that  from 
-  tfie  KhHlisaf'VilrHisi^  an  adequate  conception  may  be 
formed  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  algebraical  know- 
ledge of  the  Arabians  ;  and  hence  I  am  induced  to  hope 
that  a  short  analysis  of  its  contents  will  not  be  Moac- 
ceptable  to  die  Society.   I  deem  it  necessary  bere  ^  ^tate^ 
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that,  possessing  nothing  more  than  the  knowledge  of  a 
few  words  in  Arabic^  I  made  the  translation,  from  which 
the  following  summary  is  abstracted,  from  the  vivd  voce 
interpretation  into  Peraawof  Maulavi  Roshen  AlI, 
who  perfectly  understood  the  subject  and  both  languages, 
and  afterwards  collated  it  with  a  Persian  translation, 
which  was  made  about  sixty  years  after  Bah^a-ul-dIn's 
death,  and  which  Roshen  AlI  allowed  to  be  perfectly 
correct. 

The  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his  preface,  con- 
sists of  an  introduction,  ten  books,  and  a  conclusion. 

The  introduction  contains  definitions  of  arithmetic,  of 
number,  which  is  its  object,  and  of  various  classes  of 
numbers.  The  author  distinctly  ascribes  to  the  Indian 
sages  the  invention  of  the  nine  figures,  to  express  the 
numbers  firom  one  to  nine. 

Book  1  comprises  the  arithmetic  of  integers.  The 
rules  enumerated  under  this  head  are  Addition^  Du- 
plation,  Subtraction^  Halving,  Multiplication,  Division, 
and  the  Extraction  of'  the  Sqtuire  Root.  The  method 
of  proving  the  operation  by  throwing  out  the  nines  is 
described  under  each  of  these  rules.  The  author  gives 
the  following  remarkable  definitions  of  multiplication 
and  division,  viz.  ''  Multiplication  is  finding  a  number 
"  such  that  the  ratio  which  one  of  the  factors  bears  to  it 
"  shall  be  the  sanie  as  that  which  unity  bears  to  the 
"  otber  factor,"  and  "  division  is  finding  a  number  which 
^'  has  the  same  ratio  to  unity  as  the  dividend  ha^  to  the 
**  divisor." 

For  the  multiplication  of  even  tens,  hundreds,  &c., 
into  one  Euiother,  the  author  delivers  the  following  rule, 
which  is  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  it  exhibits 
an  application  of  something  resembling  the  indexes  of 
logarithms. 
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'*  Take  the  numbers  as  if  they  were  units^  and  mul- 
tiply them  together,  and  write  down  the  product 
Then  add  the  numbers  of  the  ranks  together  (the 
place  of  units  being  one,  that  of  tens,  two,  &c.) ;  sufo- 
stract  one  from  the  sum,  and  call  the  remamder  the 
number  of  the  rank  of  the  product.  For  example,  in 
multiplying  3P  into  40,  reckon  12  of  the  rank  of 
hundreds ;  for  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  their  ranks 
is  4,  and  three  is  the  number  of  the  rank  of  hundreds : 
multiplying  40  into  500,  reckon  20  of  the  rank  of 
thousands,  for  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  the  ranks 
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IS  5. 

The  following  contrivances  have,  sufficient  singularity 
to  merit  particular  mention. 

I.  To  multiply  numbers  between  5  and  10.  Call  one 
of  the  factors  tens,  and  from  the  result  subtract  the 
product  of  that  factor  by  the  difference  of  the  other 
fisu^tor  from  ten.  For  example,  to  multiply  8  into  9. 
Subtract  from  90  the  product  of  9  by  2,  there  remains 
72.  Or  add  the  factors  together,  and  call  the  excess 
above  10,  tens.  Multiply  together  the  two  differences 
of  the  factors  from  10,  and  add  the  product  to  the  former 
number.  For  example,  to  multiply  8  by  7,  add  to  50 
the  product  of  2  into  3. 

II.  To  multiply  units  into  numbers  between  units 
and  20 ;  add  the  two  &ctors  together,  call  the  difference 
of  the  sum  from  10,  tens.  From  this  result,  subtract 
die  product  of  the  difference  of  the  simple  number  from 
1 0  and  of  the  compound  number  from  1 0.  For  example, 
to  multiply  8  by  14.  Subtract  from  120  the  product  of 
2  into  4. 

IIT.  To  multiply  together  numbers  between  10  and 
80 ;  add  the  units  of  one  factor  to  the  other  factor,  and 
call  the  sum  tens;  add  to  this  the  product  of  the  units 
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into  the  u^.   For  e^ampfe,  to  mdtiply  M  iato  IS,  add 
S  to  150. 

IV.  To  mukiply  aumbers  between  10  and  SO  into 
con^xHJDd  Qumbeis  betweep  SO  and  100 ;  multiply  the 
•iHUto  of  the  smaller  by  thp  tens  of  the  grealer,  aidd  the 
product  to  the  greater  number,  and  eaU  the  sum  tens. 
Add  to  it  the  product  of  the  units  in  both  nuoobers. 
For  example,  to  multiply  IS  into  S6,  add  4  to  S6  and 
oaU  30,  tens.     Fli>ish  the  operatioo,  it  is  SIS. 

V.  To  multiply  numbers  between  SO  and  lOQ,  wiiere 
the  digits  in  the  place  of  tens  are  the  same ;  add  the  units 
pf  one  £skctor  to  the  other,  aad  multiply  the  aum  by  the 
tens ;  call  the  product  tens,  and  add  to  it  the  product  of 
the  units  multiplied  by  the  units.  For  example,  to  mul- 
tiply S3  by  S5,  multiply  S8  by  3.  Call  die  product 
56  tens,  finibh  the  operation ;  675  is  obtained* 

YI.  To.muhiply  numbers  between  10  and  100,  ^'hen 
the  digits  in  the  place  of  tens  are  different.  Multipfy 
the  tens  of  the  smaller  number  intp  the  larger  number ; 
add  to  the  result  the  prodiKt  of  tloKS  units  c^  the  smaller 
*  number  into  the  tens  of  the  greater :  call  the  sum  tens  ;  add 
to  this  tlie  product  of  the  units  into,  the  units.  For  example, 
to  multiply  SS  into  34,  add  9  to  68,  and  IS  to  770. 

VII.  To  multiply  two  unequal  numbers,  half  the 
sum  of  which  is  simple  (Miufrid)^  take  the  sum  of  the 
two,  and  multiply  half  of  it  into  itself.  From  tiiis 
product  subtract  the  square  of  half  the  d^erence  of  ttae 
two  numbei-s.  For  example,  to  multiply  S4  by  36. 
From  900  subtract  the  square  of  half  the  difijsrenoe  of 
the  numbers,  that  is  36.     There  remains  864. 

For  multiplying  numbera  consistkig  each  of  several 
placee  of  figures,  the  method  described  by  this  aqtbar, 
under  the  name  oiSkabacak^  or  nel^wock,  and  iUuetnitsd 
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jby  the  folkming  example,  may  have  soggeated  the  idea 
of  Nafi£r'8  bones. 

Multiply  62374  by  207. 
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On  the  other  rules  nothing  is  delivered  differing  so 
much  from  those  contained  in  our  common  books  of 
arithmetic  as  to  require  specific  mention. 

Book  second  contains  the  arithmetic  of  fractions  ; 
and  book  third  the  rule  of  three,  or  to  find  an  unknown 
number  by  four  proportionals.  Book  fourth  delivers  the 
rule  of  position,  or  to  find  an  unknown  number  by  assuming 
one  once  or  twice,  and  comparing  the  errors.  Book 
fifth  gives  the  method  of  finding  an  unknown  number, 
by  reversing  all  the  steps  of  the  process  described  in  the 
question. 

The  sixth  book  treats  of  mensuration.  The  introduction 
contain^  geometrical  definitions.  Cha  pter  I .  treats  of  the 
mensuration  of  rectilinear  surfaces.  IJader  this  head  the 
two  following  articles  are  deserving  of  notice :— I.  To  find 
the  point  in  the  base  of  a  triangle  where  it  will  be  cut  by 
a  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the  opposite  angle.  Call 
the  greatest  side  the  base :  multiply  the  sum  of  the 
two  lesser  sides  by  their  difierence;  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  the  base,  and  subtract  the  quotient  from  the 
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base ;  one  half  the  rem^iinder  will  shew  the  place  on  the 
base  where  the  perpendicular  falls  towards  the  least 
side*. 

S.  To  find  the  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  Mul- 
tiply the  square  of  a  quarter  of  the  square  of  one  of  the 
sides  by  thiee :  the  square  root  of  the  product  is  the  area 
required  f. 

Chapter  second  treats  of  the  mensuration  of  curvi- 
linear surfaces.  For  the  circle  the  rule  delivered  in 
many  common  books  of  mensuration  is  given  ;  viz.  mul- 


*  Let  a  be  the  base,  or  longest  side, 
h  the  middle,  c  the  smallest,  and  x  the 
distance  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
least  side.    Then 


6*  =  fl*+c*— 2ar(Euc/.  13.  2.) 
2flx=:a»  +  c*  — 6« 


2 
But6* 


2a 


*  =  b  +  c  X  b  —  c 


_,       -  a      b  •\-c  X  b  —  c 

Therefore  *  =  « -z r- 

2  2a 


See  the  geometrical  demonstration  in  the  elements  of  plane  trigo- 
nometry,* annexed  to  Simson's  Euclidy  prop.  7- 


t  Let  a  side  of  the  triangle  be  a  and  the  per- 
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pendicular  *.     The  area  is  -— 
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iply  the  square  of  the  diameter  by  11,  and  divide  the 
product  by  14*. 

Chapter  third,  on  the  mensuration  of  solids,  contains 
nothing  of  singularity  sufficient  to  merit  particular  notice. 
This  chapter  concludes  with  the  following  sentence. 
*'  The  demonstrations  of  all  these  rules  are  contained  in 
"  my  greater  work,  entided  Bahr-ul-Hisab  (the  ocean  of 
''  calculation) ;  may  God  grant  me  grace  to  finish  it !" 


Book  seventh  treats  of  practical  geometry.  Chapter 
first,  on  levelling,  for  the  purpose  of  making  canals.  In 
thb  are  described  the  plummet  level,  and  the  water  level, 
on  the  same  principle  with  our  spirit  level. 

Chapter  second,  on  the  mensuration  of  heights, 
accessible  and  inaccessible.  Under  the  former  of  these 
heads  are  delivered  the  common  methods,  by  bringing 
the  top  of  a  pole,  whose  height  is  known,  in  a  line  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  top  of  the  height  required ;  by 
viewing  the  image  of  the  top  in  a  horizontal  mirror ;  by 
taking  the  proportion  between  a  stick  of  known  length, 
set  up  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  its  shadow ; 
and  by  taking  the  length  of  the  shadow  of  the  height 
wlien  the  sun  s  aldtude  is  45  degrees.  The  last  method 
is  this :  '^  Place  the  mdex  of  the  astrolabe  at  the  mark 
of  45  degrees,  and  stand  at  a  place  from  whence  the 
height  of  the  object  is  visible  through  the  sights,  and 
'^  measure  from  the  place  where  you  stand  to  the  place 
where  a  stone  would  fall  from  the  top  ;  add  your  own 
height,  and  the  sum  is  the  quantity  required.*' 


€€ 


For  the  mensuration  of  inaccessible  heights,  the  fol- 
'  lowing  rule  is  delivered :  "  Observe  the  top  of  the  ob- 

**  ject  through  the  sights,  and  mark  on  what  shadow^ine 

<■       ■  ■■  ■    I  ^— —  .—————— ^—.fe——^ 

*  This  is  founded  on  the  rough  proportion  of  the  diameter  to 
^e  circumference,  as  7  :  22.  Bha'scara,  in  the  Idkmati^  assigns 
1250  :  3927,  which  is  1  :  3.1416,  and  difiers  only  0.000007  from 
the  most  accurate  computation  hitherto  made. 
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(divisioii)  the  lower  end  of  the  index  latts.  Then 
move  the  index  a  step  forward  or  backwards  and 
advance  or  recede  till  you  see  the  top  of  the  object 
again*  Measure  the  distance  betwe^i  yoar  stali(Xis, 
and  multiply  by  7  if  Che  index  is  moved  a  Dkil" 
"  Kadam,  and  by  18  if  it  is  moved  a  Dkil-AsfbA*, 

*  This  part  of  tlic  astrolabe  consists  of  two  squares  put  together 
kterally  ;  the  index  of  the  instrument  beiAg  at  the  point  of  the  adJAtent 
angles  abovte.  One  square  has  seven,  and  the  other  twelve  idivisioos : 
the  former  called  DhU-i-Kadamy  the  latter  DhiU-Ashd.  The  squares 
are  graduated  on  the  outer  sides  from  the  top»  and  at  the  bottom  from 
the  point  of  the  adjacent  angles.  The  divisions  on  the  upright  sildes 
art  those  lines  which  Chaitcer,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  A^trolabe^ 
calls  UfnbrcHrecta ;  those  on  the  horisontal  he  calls  Umbr§rV€nB> 
Chaucer's  astrolabe  had  only  one  square,  Dhil-i-At^bdyheJing^ 
vided  into  twelve  parts.  The  Umbrorrecta  is  called  Dkil-Mwtawij  and 
the  versa  Dhil'MdcHs. 

The  rule  in  the  text  is  very  inac- 
curately delivered ;  for  the  only  case 
in  which  it  will  apply  is  when  at  the 
first  station  the  index  coincides 
with  the  diagonal  of  the  square  ;  and 
being  afterwards  moved  one  division 
on  the  horizontal  side,  the  observer 
advances  towards  the  object  till  the 
top  is  again  seen  through  the  sights, 
^or  let  ^  C  be  the  height  required, 
B  the  first  station,  D  the  second. 
As  the  angles  at  A  and  B  are  equal,  g 
ACtiBC.  But  i^  the  second  pa- 
#ition  AC'.DC  \.7  iS.  Them- 
fore^C=7BD. 

But  suppose,  at  the  first  MAoh  fi, 
th^  ^deX  falls  on  the  fourth  division, 
^JMiUKadaniy  on  the  vertical  side ; 
and  that,  by  retiring  from  the  object 
to  D,  it  is  brought  on  the  third  ;  then 
it  is  evident  that  BCiACiiJ-^f 
tihADC:AC::7S. 
Therefore  D  C  :=: 

3 
Consequently  7  -S  j) 
::4BD:AC  :s: 
^8  BD 
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**  accorditig  to  the  shadow-Mnes  on  the  astootabe.     This 
•*  is  the  quantity  teqoired. 

Chapter  Ihifd.  On  measfuring  the  breadth  of  riveft 
and  the  depth  of  wells.  1st.  Stand  oh  the  batik  of  the 
river,  and  through  the  two  sights  look  at  the  oppositi) 
bank,  then  turn  round  and  look  at  any  thing  on  the 
land-side,  keeping  the  astrolabe  even.  The  distance 
from  the  observer  to  the  object  is  the  sam^  as  the 
breadth  of  the  river.  2d.  Place  scwnething  over  the 
well  which  shall  setve  for  its  diameter ;  from  the  centre 
of  diis  diameter  drop  something  btevy  and  shining  till 
it  reach  the  bottom,  and  make  a  mark  at  the  centre ; 
then  look  at  the  heavy  body  through  the  two  sights  of 
the  astrolabe,  so  that  the  line  of  vision  may  cut  the 
diameter.  Multiply  the  distance  from  the  mark  oh  the 
diameter  to  the  place  where  the  line  of  vision  cuts  it  by 
your  own  height,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  distance 
from  the  place  where  the  line  is  cut  to  the  place  where 
you  stand.     The  quotient  is  the  depth  of  the  well*. 

Book  eighth.  "  On  finding  unknomi  quantities  by 
Algebra.     Jn  this  book  are  two  chapters. 
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^  The  impossibility  of  attaining  ac- 
curacy in  either  of  these  operations  is 
abundantly  obvious.  The  first  depends 
on  ihe  principle,  that,  oh  a  level  plain,  two 
plac^  which,  with  a  given  height  of  the 
obso^er's  eye,  have  the  same  dip  below 
the  horizon,  must  be  at  equal  distances. 
The  flecond  is  thus  : — Let  the  body  drop 
tdm  atoe;  and  let  the  observer  at  c.d 
observe  it  in  the  line  d  f ,  which  cuts  a  c 
in  6.  Then  b  c  :  c  d  :i  a  b  :  a  t  zz 
Mb  X,  cd 

be      ' 
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^*  Chapter  first.  Introductory.  Call  the  unknown 
quantity  Shai  (thing),  its  product  into  itself  Mdl  (pos- 
session), the  product  of  Mdl  into  Shaij  Cdb  (a  die  or 
cube),  of  Shai  into  Cdb,  Mal-i-Mdl ;  of  Shai  into  Mat- 
i'Mal,  Mal'Cdb;  Shai  into  Mdl-i-Cdb,  Cdb^iCdb; 
and  so  on,  without  end.  For  one  Cdb  write  two  Mdls, 
and  from  these  two  Mdls  one  becomes  Cdb  ;  afterwards 
both  Mdls  become  Cdb.  Thus  the  seventh  power  is 
Mdl4-Mdl4-Cdb,  and  the  eighth  Mdi^-Cdb-i-Cdb,  in 
the  ninth  Cdb-i-Cdb-Cdb,  and  so  on.  All  these  powers 
are  in  proportion,  either  ascending  or  descending.  Thus 
the  ratio  of  Mdl-i-Mdl  to  Cdb  is  like  the  ratio  of  Cdb  to 
Mai,  Mdl  to  Shaif  and  Shai  to  one,  and  one  to  one  di- 
vided by  Shai ;  and  one  divided  by  Shai  to  one  divided 
by  Mdl ;  and  one  divided  by  Mdl  to  one  divided  by 
Cdb  ;  and  one  divided  by  CAb  to  one  diyided  by  Mat-i- 
Mdl.  To  multiply  one  of  these  powers  by  another,  if 
they  are  both  on  the  same  side,  (viz.  of  unity,)  add  the 
exponents  of  their  powers  together ;  the  product  will  have 
the  same  denomination  as  this  sum.  For  example,  to 
multiply  Mdl'i'Cdb  by  MdU-Mdl-i-Cdb,  the  first  is  the 
5  th  power  and  the  2d  the  7th.  The  result  then  is  Cdb-i- 
Cdb^i'Cdb'i-Cdbj  or  four  Cabs,  which  is  the  12th  power. 
If  the  factors  are  on  different  sides,  the  product  will  be 
the  excess  on  the  side  of  the  greater.  The  product  of 
one  divided  by  Mdl-i-Mdl  into  MdUi-Cdb  is  Shai  ;  and 
the  product  of  one  divided  by  Cdb-i-Cdb-Cdb  into  GIA-f- 
Mdi^'Mdl  is  one  divided  by  Mdl:  and  if  the  factors 
are  at  the  same  distance  (from  one),  the  product  is  one. 
The  particulars  of  the  methods  of  division,  and  extraction 
of  roots  and  other  rules,  I  have  given  in  my  greater  book. 
The  rules  of  Algebra  which  have  been  discovered  by 
learned  men  are  six,  and  they  relate  to  number,  and  Shai^ 
and  Mdl.  The  following  table  will  shew  the  products 
and  quotients  of  these,  which  are  here  given  for  the  sake 
of  brevity. 
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Multiplier. 

I 

1 
a 

1 

a 

«• 

a* 
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1 
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a 
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a> 

• 
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•2 

fl» 

a 

Divider 
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1 
a"* 

1 
a 

•  1 

a 

fl« 
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1 

a 

1 

1 

1 
a 

1 

a 

1 
a 

L 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
a 

1 

1 

a» 

a 

1 

1 

1 

Divisor. 

*'  The  use  of  the  table  is  this : — Multiply  the  co-efl^ 
cieDt  of  one  of  the  two  quantities  by  that  of  the  other  ; 
the  result  is  the  co-dficiait  of  the  product,  which  is  of 
the  denomination  contained  in  the  square  where  the  lines 
from  the  two  factors  meet.  If  on  eitha:  side  there  be  a 
subtractive  (negative)  quantity,  call  the  minuend  plus  or 
affirmative,  and  the  subtrahend  minus  negative.  The 
products  of  plus  into  plus  and  minus  into  minus  are  both 
j^f  and  the  jHtxlucts  of  different  kinds  are  minus^ 
Multiply  the  quantities  together,  and  subtract  the  negative 
from  the  affirmative.  For  example,  the  product  of  10 
and  one  Shai  into  10  all  but  one  Shai^  is  100  all  but  MdL 
The  product  of  5  all  but  Shai,  by  7  all  but  Shai^  is  35 . 
and  one  M&l  all  but  IS  Shai.  Another  example : — The 
pioduct  of  4  MM  and  6  all  but  2  Shai^  into  3  Shai  all 
but  5^  is  12  Cdb,  and  S8  Shai  all  but  26  Mdl  and  SO. 
In  division,  find  a  number  which  multiplied  by  the  divisor 
will  produce  the  dividend.  Divide  the  co-efficient  of  the 
diyidend  by  that  of  the  divisor;  the  quotient  is  the 

If 
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co-efficient  of  the  quantity  which  is  opposite  .to  tbc 
dividend  and  divisor. 

^'  Chapter  second.  On  the  six  rules  of  Algebra.  To 
find  unknown  quantities  by  Algebra  depaddson-aeuteness 
and  sagacity,  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  terms  of 
the  question,  and  a  successful  application  of  the  inventioii 
to  such  things  as  may  serve  to  bring  out  what  is  required. 
Call  the  unknown  quantity  S^ai^  and  proceed  with  it 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  question,  as  has  been  said, 
till  the  operation  ends  with  an  equation.  Let  that  side 
where  there  are  negative  quantities  be  made  perfect,  and 
let  the  negative  quantity  be  added  to  the  other  side ;  this 
is  called  restoration  fJebr).  Let  those  things  which  are 
of  the  same  kind,  and  equal  on  both  sides,  be  thrown 
away ;  this  is  opposition  (Muk&balah).  £quality  is 
either  of  one  species  to  another,  which  is  of  three  kinds, 
called  (Mufriddt)  simple ;  or  of  one  species  to  two 
species,  which  is  of  three  kinds,  called  (Muktarindt) 
compound. 

^'  Case  the  first*  JIA^friddt.  Number  is  equal  to 
things.  Divide  the  number  by  the  co-efficient  of  the 
things,  and  the  unknown  quantity  will  be  found.  For 
example :  a  person  admitt^  that  he  owed  Zajd  1000 
and  one  half  of  what  he  owed  Amer  ;  and  that  he 
owed  Ameb  1000  all  but  one  half  of  what  he  owed  to 
2LiiD.  Call  Zaib's  debt  Shai,  Then  Ameb's  debt  is 
1000,  all  but  half  of  Shai.  Then  Zaid's  is  1500  all 
but  a  fisurth  of  Shai.  This  is  equal  to  J^hai.  AfLsr 
Jthry  1500  b  equal  to  one  Shm  and  a  quarter  x)f  iSAoi. 
So  for  Z AID  is  1200  and  for  Amer  400." 

^^  Case  the  second.  Multiples  of  Shai  equal  to  mul«» 
tiples  of  Mdl.  Divide  the  co-c&ncient  of  the  things  by 
that  of  the  Mdl\  the  quotient  is  the  unknown  quantity. 
Example.  Some  sons  plundered  their  father's  inhmtance^ 
wMch  cooasted  of  Dlndr^.    One  took  1,  another  S^ 


the  lliird  3,  and  so  00  incr^aesing  by  one.  lite  ruling 
power  took  back  wbat  they  had  phmdered,  and  dltided 
it  among  them  in  equal  shares.  Then  each  received  7. 
How  many  sons  were  there,  and  how  many  Dlndrs  f 
Suppose  the  number  of  sons  Shaij  and  take  the  sum  of 
Ihe  extremes,  that  is  to  say,  I  and  Shai,  Multiply  them 
by  hidf  of  Shau  This  is  the  number  of  Dindvs.  For 
€be  product  of  the  sum  of  any  series  of  numbers  in  arith- 
metical progression  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sum  of 
the  two  extremes  mto  half  the  number  of  terms.  Divide 
the  number  of  the  Dinirs  by  Skai^  which  is  the  number 
of  llie  sons ;  the  quotient,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
question,  will  be  seven*  Multiply  7  by  Skat,  which  is 
die  divisor ;  7  Skat  is  the  product,  which  is  equal  to  | 
Mdl  and  |  Shai.  Aft&rJeh\  and  M&kabaiah,  one  Mdl 
is  equaJ  to  13  Shm.  Shai  then  b  13 ;  and  this  is  the 
miinber  Of  the  sons.  Miiidply  this  by  7.  The  number 
of  iMiMtr^  will  be  found  9L 

^  C^iestions  of  this  sort  may  be  solved  by  position. 
Thus,  suppose  the  number  of  sons  to  be  5 ;  the  first 
enrar  is  4  in  defect  Then  suppose  it  to  be  9^  the 
eecond  error  is  £  in  defect  The  first  Mahfhdk  is  10 
and  the  second  is  36 ;  their  difference  is  26 ;  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  errnxs  is  S.  Another  method,  which  is  easy 
and  short,  is  this.  Double  the  quotient  (die  number  7 
in  tihie  quesdoo),  subtract  one,  and  the  result  is  the  num- 
ber xrf"  sons. 

**  Case  the  tfaird4  Number  equal  to  MSt.  Divide 
the  number  by  the  co-efficient  of  die  Mdl ;  the  root  of 
the  quotient  is  the  unknown  quantity.  For  example. 
A  person  admitted  that  he  owed  Zaii>  die  greater  of 
two  8um»  of  money,  the  sum  of  which  was  20  and  die 
product  96.  Suj[>pCMe  one  of  them  to  be  10  and  Shm^ 
attd?  the  other  10  dt  but  l^m.  The  product,  which  is 
100  all  but  Jtf4A  i£^  equal  to  96;  and  after  Jebf'  and 
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MukibalAh,  one  M&l  is  equal  to  4,  and  Shai  equal  to  t. 
One  of  the  sums  then  is  8  and  the  other  \%  and  12  is 
the  debt  of  Zaid. 

"  First  Case,  of  Muktarindt.  Number  equal  to  Mdl 
and  Shai.  Complete  the  M&l  to  unity  if  it  is  deficient, 
and  reduce  it  to  the  same  if  it  exceeds,  and  reduce  the 
numbers  and  Shai  in  the  same  ratio,  by  dividing  all  by 
the  co-efficient  of  the  Mdl.  Then  square  one  half  the 
co-efficient  of  the  Shai^  and  add  tins  square  to  the 
numbers.  Subtract  from  the  root  of  the  sum  half  the 
co-efficient  of  the  Shai^  and  the  unknown  will  remain. 
£xample.  A  person  admitted  that  he  owed  Zaid  a  sum 
less  then  10,  so  much  that  if  the  square  of  it  was  added 
to  its  product  by  ^  what  it  wants  of  10>  the  sum  would 
be  12.  Suppose  the  number /S%ai,  its  square  is  M&l; 
half  die  remainder  from  1 0  is  5  all  but  half  of  Shai. 
The  product  of  Shai  by  this  is  5  Shai  all  but  |  of  M&L 
Therefore  |  of  Mdl  and  5  Shai  are  equal  to  12.  One 
Mdl  and  10  Shai  are  equal  to  24.  Subtract  half  the 
co-efficient  of  the  Shdi  from  the  root  of  the  sum  of  the 
square  of  ^  the  co-efficient  of  the  Shai  and  the  numbers. 
There  remains  2,  which  is  the  number  required. 

'  ''  Second  Case.  Shai  equal  to  numbers  and  Mdl.  After 
completing  or  rejecting,  subtract  the  numbers  fit>m  the 
square  of  half  the  co-efficient  of  the  Shaiy  and  add  the 
root  of  the  remainder  to  half  the  co-efficient  of  the  Shai; 
or  subtract  the  former  from  the  latter ;  the  result  is  the 
unknown  quantity.  Example.  Mliat  number  is  that 
which,  being  multiplied  by  half  of  itself  and  the  product 
increased  by  12,  the  result  is  five  times  the  oridnal 
number  ?  Multiply  Shai  by  half  itself,  then  half  of  mdl 
added  to  12  is  eqiud  to  5- Shai.  One  Mdl  and  24  is 
equal  to  10  Shai.  Subtract  24  from  the  square  of  5, 
there  remains  one,  and  the  root  of  one  is  one.  The  sum 
or  diffisrence  of  1  and  5  is  the  number  required. 
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''  Third  Case.  Jtfif/ equal  to  number  and  jS%/xi.  After 
completion  or  rejection^  add  the  square  of  half  the  co^ 
efficient  of  the  Shai  to  the  numbers,  and  add  the  root  of 
the  sum  to  half  the  co'^cient  of  the  Shai.  This  is  the 
unknown  quantity.  For  example : — What  number  is  that, 
whidi,  being  subtracted  from  its  square,  and  the  remainder 
added  to  the  square,  is  10?  Subtract  Shai  from  Mdl, 
and  )^  CMi  with  the  operation ;  2  ilf  li/ aH  but  ^A^i  is  equal 
to  10;  and  after  Jehr  and  Jtaddy  Mdl  is  equal  to  5  and 
I  of  JShai,  The  square  of  half  the  co-efficient  of  the 
ohai  and  5,  is  5  and  half  an  eighth,  and  its  root  is  2:^, 
To  this  add  |>  the  result  is  2|,  which  is  the  number 
required. 

"  Book  ninth  contains  twelve  rules  regarding  the  pro- 
perties of  numbers,  riz. 

'*  1st.  To  find  the  sum  of  the  products  of  a  number 
multiplied  into  itself,  and  into  all  numbers  below  it;  add 
one  to  the  number,  and  multiply  the  sum  by  the  square 
of  the  number ;  half  the  pnxluct  is  tbe  number  required. 

*^  2d.  To  add  the  odd  numbers  in  thdr  regular  order; 
add  one  to  the  last  number,  and  take  the  square  of  half 
the  sum. 

'*  3d.  To  add  even  numbers  from  two  upwards ;  mul- 
tiply half  the  last  even  numb^  by  a  number  greater  by 
one  than  that  half. 

'^  4th.  Toaddthesquaresofthenumbersinorder;  add 
one  to  twice  the  last  number,  and  multiply  a  third  of  the 
sum  by  the  sum  of  the  numbers. 

.    **  5th.  To  find  the  sum  of  the  cubes  in  succession ; 
take  the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  numbers. 

f*  6di.  To  find  theproduct  of  the  roots  of  two  numbers; 
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multiply  .one  by  ib^  ptfiery  and  the  ioot  of  tbe  prednet  0 
tbe  answer. 

» 

^^  7tli.  To  divide  the  root  of  piie  QMrnbcr  iy  AfAci 
i^lQtfa^ ;  divide  one.  by  the  othi^r  ^  tlie  root  of  the.quolieot 
k  tike  808w^. 

'^  8th.  To  find  a  pjrrfect  nilmber ;  that  is,  a  mwbew 
which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts  (Euclid, 
book,?,  def.  SS).  The  rule  in  that  delivered  by  Eucud, 
books,  prop.  36' 

^*  9th.  To  find  a  square  in  a  given  ratio  to  its  r^t ; 
divide  the  first  number  of  the  ratio  by  the  second ;  the 
square  of  the  quotient  is  the  squafee  Tequired* 

^'  10th.  If  any  number  is  multiplied  and  divided  by 
apQtber,  the  product  multiplied  by  the  quotient  is  die 
square  of  the  first  nuoibeir. 

''  1 1th.  The  difier^oeoif  two  oqui^ies  is eqaal  to  the 
product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  roots. 

» 

*^  l^th.  If  two  numbers  axe  divided  by  each  other, 
and  the  quotients  multiplied  together,  the  result  i»  always 
one. 

"  Book  tenth  <(0iit9uiis  nlneexamtples,  all  of  which  are 
capable  of  solution  by  simple  equations,  position,  or  r^ 
tracing  the  steps  of  the  operation,  and  some  of  them  by 
simple  propoftifin ;  so  that  it  is  needless  to  speciiv  them. 


'  ^  The  conclusion,  whiqh  marks  the  limits  of 
knowledge  in  the  age  of  the  writer,  I  shall  give  entire,  in 
Uie  lauthor's  words :— "  Conclusion.    There  are  many  ^ 
questions  in  this  science  which  learned  men  have  to  this  * 
time  in  vain  attempted  to  solve ;  and  they  have  stated 
^fmfi  of  tli99e  questions  in  tlieir  writiogs^  to  prove  that 
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tins  science  ooDtains  difficulties,  to  silence  those  who 
pretend  they  find  nothing  in  it  ahove  theur  ability^  to 
wam  arithmeticians  against  undertaking  to  answer 
every  question  that  may  be  proposed,  and  to  excite  men 
of  genius  to  attempt  their  soiutibn.  Of  these  I  have 
selected  seven.  1st.  To  divide  10  into  2  parts,  such, 
that  when  each  part  is  added  to  its  square  root,  a^  the 
aams  are  multiplied  together,  the  product  is  equal  to  a 
supposed  number.  2d.  What  square  number  is  that, 
which,  being  increased  or  diminished  by  10,  the  sum  and 
remainder  are  both  square  numbers  ?  3d.  A  person  said 
he  owed  Zaid  10  all  but  the  square  root  of  what  he 
owed  Am£R,  and  that  he  owed  Amer  5  all  but  the 
square  root  of  what  he  owed  Zaib.  4th.  To  divide  a 
cube  number  into  two  cube  numbers.  5th.  To  divide 
10  into  two  parts,  such,  that  if  each  is  divided  by  the 
other,  and  the  two  quotients  are  added  together,  the  sum 
is  equal  to  one  of  the  parts.  6th.  There  are  three  square 
numbers  in  continued  geometrical  proportion,  such,  that 
the  sum  of  the  three  is  a  square  number.  7.  There 
is  a  square,  such,  that  when  it  b  increased  and  diminished 
hy  its  root  and  2,  the  sum  and  the  difference  are  squares, 
^now,  reader,  that  in  this  treatise  I  have  collected  in  a 
small  space  the  most  beautiful  and  best  rules  of  thb 
science,  more  than  were  ever  collected  before  in  one 
book.  Do  not  underrate  the  value  of  this  bride ;  hide 
her  from  the  view  of  those  who  are  unworthy  of  her, 
and  let  her  go  to  the  house  of  him  only  who  aspires  to 
wed  her.'' 

It  is  seen  above  that  these  questions  are  distinctly  said 
to  be  beyond  the  skill  of  algebraists.  They  either  involve 
equations  of  the  higher  order,  or  the  indeterminate 
analysis,  or  are  impossible. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Arabians  used  algebraic 
notation  or  abbreviating  symbols ;  that  they  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  Diq>hantuie  Algebra,  or  of  any  but  the 
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easiest  and  ebmentary  parts  of  die  science.  We  have 
seen  that  3aha^-uI/-d}n  ascribes  the  invention  of  the 
numeral  figures  in  the  decimal  scale  to  the  Indians. 
As  the  proof  commonly  given  of  the  Indians  being  the 
inva[itors  of  these  figures  is  only  an  extract  from  the 
preface  of  a  book  of  Arabic  poems,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  that  ail  the  Arabic  and  Persian  books  of  arith- 
medc  ascribe  the  invention  to  the  Indians^  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  a  Persian  treatise  of  arithmetic 
in  my  possession : — 

*^  The  Indian  sages^  wishing  to  express  numbers  con- 
**  veniently,  invented  these  nine  figures  ipr(^^HVA4« 
*'  The  first  figure  on  the  right  hand  they  made  stand  for 
**  units,  the  second  for  tens,  the  ttiird  for  hundreds,  the 
^^  fourdi  for  thousands.  Thus,  after  the  third  rank,  the 
*'  next  following  is  units  of  thousands,  the  second  tens 
'^  of  thousands,  the  third  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  so 
^*  on.  Every  figure  therefore  in  the  first  rank  is  the 
^^  number  of  units  it  expresses  ;  every  figure  in  the  se^ 
'^  cond  the  number  of  tens  which  the  figure  expresses, 
'^  in  the  third  the  number  of  hundreds,  and  so  on. 
^^  When  in  any  rank  a  figure  is  wanting,  wiite  a  cipher 
.*'  like  a  small  circle  0  to  preserve  the  rank.  Thus  ten 
'^  is  written  10;  a  hundred  100;  five  thousand  and 
*'  twenty-five  5025." 

Of  the  Indian  Algebra  in  its  full  extent  the  Arabians 
seem  to  have  been  ignorant ;  but  it  is  likely  they  had 
their  Algebra  from  the  same  source  as  their  Arithmetic. 
The  Arabian  and  Persian  treatises  on  Algebra,  like  the 
old  European  ones,  begin  with  the  Arithmetic,  called  in 
those  treatises  the  Arithmetic  of  the  Indians j  and  have  a 
second  part  on  Algebra ;  but  no  notice  is  token  of  the 
latter.  Most  likdy  their  Algebra,  being  numeral,  was 
considered  by  the  authors  as  part  of  Arithmetic. 

Though  part  only  of  the  KhtdAsat-uJrHisdb  is  about 
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Algebra, the  rest,  relating  to  Arithmetic  andMensoration^ 
most  be  thought  not  wh^ly  unconnected  with  the  subject 
It  b  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  we  shaU  have  either 
translations  from  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Bija  Ganita  and 
Lilawati,  or  perfect  accounts  from  the  originals;  and 
that  other  ancient  Hindii  books  of  Algebra  will  be  found, 
and  made  known  to  the  world.  Hut,  as  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  these  desiderata  being  realized, 
the  translations  into  Persian  will  be  found  well  de- 
serving of  attention.  Only  let  them  be  examined  without 
preju(Uce. 

There  are  principles  which  will  safely  lead  to  a  dis- 
tinction of  what  is  interpolated  firom  what  is  original ; 
and  it  is  the  n^lect  of  these  principles,  and  not  any  fair 
examination  of  the  translations,  that  may  lead  to  error. 


iv. 


An  Account  of  the  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  a  Bumtan 

Priest. 


COMMUNICATED 

Bt  Wm.  CAREY,  D.  D. 


T. 


HE  maimer  in  which  different  nations  dispose 
of  their  dead  is^  one  of  those  circumstances  which  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  peculiar  notice  by  all  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  man,  as  it  is  in  most  instances  con- 
nected with  the  idea  which  Ihey  entertain  respecting  a 
future  state. 

Those  nations,  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection, practise  inhumation.  The  Hindoos  and  other 
nations  who  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosisi 
and  consider  fire  as  the  element  which  purifies  all  thinss, 
usually  bum  their  dead,  with  a  variety  of  ceremomes 
suited  to  those  religious  notions  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
different  sects.  The  inhabitants  of  Thibet,  differing  from 
most  other  nations,  either  totaUy  neglect  the  bodies  of 
their  dead,  or  treat  them  in  a  manner  which  to  us  appears 
highly  barbarous. 

The  Burmans  bum  their  dead  like  the  Hindoos, 
though  with  a  great  difference  in  the  method  and  the  at- 
tendant ceremonies.    With  them,  the  wood  of  the  coffin 
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(which  is  made  larger  and  stronger  than  with  us)  is  nearly 
all  the  fuel  used  to  consume  the  bodies  of  the  common 
people.  The  priests,  or  PoongeeSy  are,  like  them,  burnt 
by  the  wood  of  their  own  coffins ;  but  the  fixe  is  commu- 
nicated by  means  of  rockets.  As  this  is  a  very  singular 
practice,  and  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  writer  which  I 
have  Diet  with,  I  take  the  liberty  to  communicate  to  the 
Asiaiick  Society  the  following  account  of  the  funoal 
ceremooies  of  a  jPoongee  or  Burman  priest,  as  communis 
cated  by  my  son,  Mr.  Felix  Caret,  who  resides  at* 
RangaoTif  and  was  an  eye*witness  thereto. 

'^  The  man  whose  funeral  ceremonies  I  am  going  to 
describe  died  about  two  years  ago.  After  the  deam  of 
uPoangeCj  the  body  is  embalmed  in  the  fdlowing  manner : 
First,  Ae  intestines  are  taken  out;  after  which  the  body 
is  filled  with  spices  of  different  kinds,  and  the  opening 
sewed  up.  A  layer  of  wax  is  then  laid  all  over  the  body, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air ;  upon  that  is  pot  a 
layer  composed  of  lac  and  some  other  h^redients,  and 
the  whole  covered  over  with  leaf-gold.  The  body  of  this 
pttson  was  stretched  out  at  full  length,  with  the  arms 
laid  over  tiie  breast.  When  one  of  these  people  dies,  the 
body  is  thus  pt epaced  at  the  house  where  be  died.  After 
about  twelve  months  the  corpse  is  removed  to  a  house 
bink  iix  that  purpose,  where  it  is  kept  a  year  or  two 
kNQ^er,  till  the  Pcangees  order  it  to  be  burnt.  At  one  of 
these  (daces  I  ^saw  the  body  of  this  man,  about  a  tnondi 
before  it  was  takeoi  out  for  the  purpose  of  being  de-^ 
stooyed.  It  was  thai  placed  upon  a  sta^,  which  was  in 
a  bouse  made  Mke  one  of  iiMt^  Kuimsy  rising  in  a  co- 
nical form,  and  about  thirty  feet  in  hei^t:    The  stage 


*  This  is  the  name  of  the  huildings  occupied  by  the  Burman  priests, 
who  live  in  societies  subject  to  the  chief  of  the  Xutm,  who  is  distinguished 
by  his  age  or  learning.  The  Kuims  are  a  sort  of  colleges,  where  in- 
itmctioii  is  given  to  any  one  who  wi^es  for  it ;  but  the  members  ar« 
sai^iect^  a  disdpUae  not  very  diinentfom  that  of  a  ttcMuu^ 
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was  made  of  bamboos  and  wood,  and  the  house  which 
contained  it  was  covered  with  paper,  and  overlaid  with 
leaf-gold .  By  the  side  of  this  stage  lay  the  cof&n  in  which 
the  body  was  to  be  carried  out ;  this  also  was  overlaid 
with  gold,  and  ornamented  with  several  figures,  designed 
to  represent  death  in  a  variety  of  forms.  In  the  court- 
yard two  large  four-wheeled  carriages  were  preparing 
one  to  carry  the  coffin,  and  the  other  the  stage  with  its 
apparatus.  The  carriage  in  which  the  corpse  was  to  be 
drawn  had  another  stage  built  upon  it,  similar  to  the 
one  in  the  house,  only  it  was  larger,  and  fixed  upon  an 
elephant,  made  in  a  kneeling  posture. 

"When  the  time  for  the  ceremony  approached,  the 
principal  people  of  every  street  were  commanded  each 
to  prepare  a  rocket,  and  an  image  (the  shape  of  some 
animal),  to  which  the  rocket  was  to  be  fixed.  Besides 
these  large  rockets,  a  great  nimiber  of  smaller  ones  were 
also  prepared,  as  well  as  other  fireworks.  The  Burman 
new  year  beran  either  on  the  13th  or  14th  of  April  (I 
do  not  exacUy  remember  which),  when  the  festival  cele- 
brated by  sprinkling  of  water  commenced,  which  would 
have  continued  six  or  seven  days,  had  not  the  viceroy 
put  a  stop  to  it,  to  admit  of  the  burning  of  this  Telapay. 
On  the  17th,  the  figures  to  which  the  rockets  were  to 
be  fastened  were  drawn  in  procession  round  the  town ; 
and  fix>m  this  day  to  the  end  of  the  ceremony, '  all  the 
people  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  both  male  and  female, 
were  compelled  to  assist  The  figures  were  drawn  in 
procession,  one  after  another,  in  the  foUowing  order: 
First,  six  or  eight  flags  were  carried;  these  were  followed 
by  a  number  of  dancing  boys  and  girls ;  then  the  car- 
riages with  the  figures,  some  drawn  by  boys,  and  others 
by  bullocks,  followed ;  and  after  them  went  a  number  of 
young  women,  dancing  and  singing,  with  an  older  woman 
between  each  row,  to  keep  mem  in  order.  Women 
were  never  known  to  attend  such  processions  before,  but 
this  was  done  in  consequence  of  a  particular  ord^  finom 
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the  viceroy.  On  this  occasion  even  the  mves  and 
daughters  of  the  principal  officers  of  government  were 
obliged  to  dance,  some  with  umbrellas  held  over  them, 
and  others  under  an  awning  large  enough  to  shade  forty 
or  fifty  persons,  and  supported  by  six  or  eight  mea;  last 
of  all  followed  the  men  in  like  manner,  singing,  clapping 
their  hands,  and  dancing,  with  two  men  between  each 
row  to  keep  them  in  order. 

The  people  of  each  street  attended  their  own  carriages, 
and  in  this  manner  proceeded  round  the  town,  one  com- 
pany after  aix>ther.  The  figures  were  very  large,  much 
iai^  than  the  animals  they  were  intended  to  represent. 
Some  of  them  were  representations  of  buffaloes,  others 
of  bulls,  lions,  bears,  elephants,  horses,  or  men.  There 
were  not  less  than  thirty,  of  a  very  large  size,  about 
diirty  feet  in  height,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  drawing  the  body  of  the 
Poongee  in  his  carriage,  backwards  and  forwards,  or 
rather  in  pulling  against  each  other.  AH  the  people, 
being  divided  into  two  parties,  drew  the  corpse,  from 
the  place  where  it  formerly  was,  to  an  extensive  valley, 
near  the  hill  where  it  was  to  be  burnt.  In  the  front  of 
the  valley  the  viceroy  had  a  temporary  house  erected, 
fix>m  which  he  could  view  the  whole  show.  Four  cables 
were  fastened  to  the  axletree  of  the  carriage,  two  each 
iray ;  these  were  held  by  the  people,  who  every  now  and 
then  uttered  a  loud  shout,  and  pulled  both  ways  at  the 
^^ame  time*  That  day  neither  party  gained  any  ad* 
vantage  over  the  other,  till  near  evening,  when  one  of 
the  cahhss  broke,  and  the  opposite  party  gained  the 
vicixny. 

The  following  day  they  discharged  the  large  rockets. 
£arly  in  the  morning  they  carried  ail  the  figures  and  their 
rockets  from  the  town,  and  each  of  these  figures  was 
fibiod  upon  a  carria^  of  four  wheels,  and  the  rockets  were 
liecured»  by  rattan  loops,  to  strong  ropes,  which  passed 
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between  the  feet  of  the  animal,  so  that,  when  discharged, 
they,  sliding  on  the  ropes,  ran  along  the  ground.  Some 
of  tfiese  rockets  were  from  seren  to  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  from  three  to  four  in  circumference,  made  of  strong 
timber,  and  secured  by  iron  hoops,  and  rattan  lashings. 
The  last  of  them,  when  discharged,  ran  over  a  boy  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  died  in  a  few  minutes ; 
three  or  four  grown-up  persons  w6re  also  much  hurt. 
Towards  evening  a  great  number  of  fireworks  were  dis- 
charged, which  made  a  very  fine  appearance. 

The  next  day  was  the  time  appointed  for  blowing  up 
the  corpse.  On  this  occasion,  a  quarrel  arose  between 
the  two  parties  who  had  pulled  the  former  day,  the  party 
which  had  been  unsuccessfiil  insisting  that  the  cables  had 
been  cut,  and  not  broken,  by  the  opposite  party ;  they 
therefore  presented  a  petition  to  the  viceroy,  requesting 
that  they  might  have  another  trial  at  pulling.  This  was 
granted ;  upon  which,  having  procured  four  new  Eurcpean 
cables  from  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  they  recommenced 
their  trial  of  strength ;  however,  the  party  which  had 
been  victorious  before  won  again,  and  broke  the  cables 
of  the  other.  The  unsuccessful  party  was  not  yet  sa- 
tisfied, but  insisted  on  another  trial  of  strength  the  fol- 
lowing day.  That  day  neither  party  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, upon  which  the  viceroy  issued  an  order  to  stop  the 
contest,  and  to  bum  the  Telapcy  the  next  day,  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

That  day  the  corpse  was  burnt  in  a  temporary  hodse, 
erected  for  that  purpose,  in  the  shape  of  a  Kuim,  mth 
a  stage  in  it  upon  which  the  coffin  was  set  to  be  burnt* 
This  was  performed  with  small  rockets,  fixed  upon  rapes 
with  rings  of  rattan,  so  as  to  slide  along  them,  from  the 
top  of  a  hill,  to  the  coffin,  which  was  placed  on  the  top 
of  another  hill.  The  rockets,  bring  discharged,  slidect 
along  the  ropes,  over  the  intermediate  valley,  to  tlie  coffin^ 
which  was  set  on  fire  by  them,  andi  witn  its 
qpickly  consumed* 


n  i\ii~. 


V. 


An  Account  of  Observations  taken  at  the  Observatory 
near  Fort  St.  George^  in  the  East  Indies^  for  deters- 
ntimng  the  ObUquity  of  the  EcUptic^  in  the  Months 
^December,  18Q9>  June  and  December,  1810. 


By  Captain  JOHN  WARREN, 

Of  His  Mttjetty*!  33d  lUgimeat  of  Foot. 


1.  Although  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  be  a  question  of  a  general  nature,  and  in 
tiiat  respect  not  immediately  within  the  scope  of  the  re- 
searches of  the  Asiatick  Society;  yet  if  we  advert  to  the 
opimon  of  a  celebrated  mathematician*^,  ''  that  it  is  only 
''  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  near  to  the  equator,  that 
^'  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  can  be  observed  with  great 
'*  predrion,*^  the  subject  may  be  deemed  to  fall  within 
their  province,  and  to  be  deserving  of  their  attention. 

8.  No  observation  of  this  kind  has  been,  I  belieVe, 
made  in  India  (or  at  least  given  to  the  public)  since  Mr.  Le 
Gentil  vbited  Pondicherry^  in  the  years  1768-9. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  any  instrument  of  sufficient  power 
for  that  purpose  had  reached  this  country  until  the  go- 
vernment of  Fort  St.  George  were  pleased  to  purchase 
and  intrust  to  my  hands  a  circular  instrument  made  by 
Cart,  in  the  year  1 807 ;  which,  being  used  with  proper 


^i 


*  Vide  BovoABx's  Figure  de  la  Tene,  page  SdO. 
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attention,  and  some  degree  of  skill,  proved  perfectly 
adequate  to  the  purpose.  This  will  appear  from  the 
consistency  and  regularity  of  the  observations  and  results 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

3.  This  instrument,  being  intended  for  astronomical 
and  geographical  observations  in  all  cases  where  anguUr 
distances  may  be  the  object,  is  on  that  account  somewhat 
complex.  But  I  shall  confine  my  description  to  its  means 
and  powers  for  taking  altitudes. 

4.  The  vertical  circle  is  IS  inches  in  diameter,  and 
is  divided  in  a  masterly  manner  on  the  limb  to  fifteen 
minutes.  In  order  to  read  the  intermediate  parts  tiiere 
are  two  microscopes,  fixed  horizontally  on  BrachicSj 
consisting  of  a  horizontal  and  an  oblique  ladder-bar, 
meeting  at  an  angle  somewhat  acute,  to  where  the  mi- 
croscope is  suspended,  the  other  ends  being  screwed 
against  the  conic  pillar  which  supports  the  axis  of  the 
circle  on  that  side. 

5.  This  mode  of  suspending  the  microscope  (though 
perhaps  sufficient  for  norUiern  countries)  is  rather  de» 
fective  for  tropical  climates ;  for,  after  using  this  instru- 
ment upwards  of  ten  months,  I  perceived  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  trusting  to  the  level  alone  for  very  fine 
observations,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  a  constant  reference 
to  a  horizontal  mark,  placed  at  a  convenient  distance,  for 
accurate  results.  This  irregularity  compelled  me  to 
reject  the  solstitial  observations  which  I  had  taken  in 
December,  1808,  and  June,  1809,  and  is  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  great  expansion  to  which  the  intense  heat 
of  these  climates  subjects  every  kind  of  metal.  It  is 
true  that  this  cannot  be  supposed  to  affect  the  adjustment 
within  the  limits  of  an  observation ;  but  I  never  observed 
twice  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  without  having  occasion 
to  alter  by  some  seconds  the  micrometers,  when  set  to 
4fae  horizmtal  mark. 
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6.  The  microscopes  which  read  on  opposite  points 
of  the  circle  are  of  the  usual  construction,  and  contain  mi- 
crometers, th<?  heads  of  which  are  divided  to  9!'  of  a  degree, 
and  bv  estimation  read  to  one.  The  wires  inside  act  as 
m  all  such  instruments,  one  as  a  fixed,  the  other  as  a 
moveable  wire. 

7.  There  is  but  one  level,  which  answers  for  all  ad- 
justments. It  is  suspended  on  two  short  arms,  projecting 
from  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  circle,  and  is  exquisitely 
sensible ;  the  tube  hangs  freely,  so  that  the  air-bubble 
remains  upwards,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  circle. 
This  level  is  supplied  with  the  proper  adjusting  screws, 
and  perfectly  competent  for  its  purpose,  subject  to  the 
checks  to  which  I  had  recourse. 

8.  The  error  of  centring  is  very  trifling,  and  is  va- 
riable. I  never  observed  it  at  its  maximum  to  exceed 
3".  The  error  of  collimation  has  frequently  varied  from 
accidents,  or  other  causes;  but  since  I  referred  to  an 
horizontal  mark  this  became  of  no  sort  of  importance, 
because,  previous  to  every  observation,  the  moveable 
wires  were  always  set  at  zero  against  the  mark.  The 
thickness  of  the  wire  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope  (which 
subtends  nearly  6'0  is  considered  in  the  altitudes*,  by 
obseivations  of  opposite  limbs. 

9.  The  successive  observations  were  taken  as  is  usual, 
with  the  limb  of  the  circle  facing  alternately  east  and 
west;  and  latterly  care  was  taken, that, previous  to  letting 
the  light  in,  it  should  be  equally  heated,  which  was  done 
by  inverting  it  from  the  position  it  was  in  during  the 
morning,  a  short  time  before  the  sun's  passage  over  the 
meridian. 

*  In  place  of  wires,  a  large  spider^s  web,  found  in  numbers  in  the 
Coor^  country,  is  made  use  of.  It  is  exquisitely  delicate :  it  is  perhaps 
extraordinary,  that  it  should  have  been  found,  on  a  great  number  of 
•bserrations,  to  subtend  so  considerable  a  quantity. 

O 
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10.  Immediately  before  observing  I  set  the  micro- 
meters at  ztro^  the  horizontal  wire  being  on  the  mark; 
and  imniediaiely  after  taking  the  altitude  I  renewed  the 
operation.  Between  these  two  readings  there  seldom  was 
a  difference  above  9!\    The  mean  was  always  reg^tered. 

1 1 .  The  instrument  is  placed  on  the  centre  granite 
pillar  in  the  observatory,  and  is  in  every  respect  perfectly 
fixed  and  steady.  Tlie  temperature  was  always  noticed 
at  the  time  of  observation,  with  a  view  to  the  refraction, 
which  was  computed  (without  reference  to  the  tables) 
from  Bradley's  Formula^  and  with  the  constant 
quantities  given  in  my  paper  on  tlie  declination  of  stars, 
published  in  the  Xlth  Vol.  of  the  Asiatick  Researches. 
The  sun's  declination  used  for  the  reductions,  and  also 
for  the  latitudes,  was  invariably  interpolated  for  the  exact 
moment,  from  the  tables  given  in  the  Ephemerides. 
The  parallax  was  taken  for  the  month,  and  day,  from 
Bradley's  tables,  given  in  Callets  Logarithms. 

12.  The  Brahmin  assistant,  Sanevasa-chairy, 
always  observed  the  transit  of  the  sun  whilst  I  was  taking 
its  meridional  altitude,  which  formed  also  a  powerful 
check  against  any  irregularity  which  might  have  crept 
in  from  tlie  instrument  being  disturbed  from  the  meri- 
dian when  I  elevated  the  telescope.  How  far  these  pre- 
cautions have  succeeded  will  best  be  shewn  by  what 
follows. 


PARTICULARS  OF  OBSERVATIONS. 

13.  I  stated  above,  that,  from  want  of  suiBcieDt 
knowledge  of  my  instrument,  I  had  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  rejecting  the  solstitial  obvervations  which  I 
had  taken  in  December,  1808,  and  Jpne,  1809 ;  these 
receding  rather  too  wide,  for  deducing  from  them  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.    It  was  only  in  December  fol* 
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lowing  that  I  obtained  sufficient  checks  over  the  irregularities 
I  have  noticed,  for  relying  on  the  powers  of  my  instrument. 
But  then  the  weather  proved  generally  unfavourable,  and  I 
obtained  but  a  few  unobjectionable  observations,  two  of 
which  only  were  sufficiently  near  the  solstice  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose,  and  on  which  alone  I  would  not  have  trusted 
the  fate  of  the  present  paper,  though  the  mean  result  agrees 
within  9!'  of  all  subsequent  sets. 

1 4.  Observations  of  the  sun's  altitude  in  December,  1 809* 

20th.  23d. 

Obs'd  Altitude  of  Q's  Lower  Limb,  53  13  14.88  53  12  3S.30 

Refraction  —        35.30  —        35.50 


53  12  39.58  53  12     2.80 

PaialUx +  5.12  +  5.12 


53  12  44.70  53  12     7-92 

0's  Semidiameter +   l6  17-40  +   l6  17-60 


Coi'd  Altitude  Q's  Centre 53  29     2.10  53  28  25.52 

90  90 

Zenith  Distance 36  30  57-90  36  31  34.48 


Hie  sun  entered  y9  on  the  21st  of  December,  at  16  38, 
to  which  instant  the  above  zenith  distances  are  to  be 
reduced,  by  interpolating  for  the  maximum  of  the  decli- 
nations given  in  tiie  ephemerides  for  the  Idth,  20th,  21st, 
and  22d,  and  comparing  this  quantity*  with  the  declination 


^Maximumof  Declination  on 21st,  23  27  43.136  23  27  43.136 

Declination  on  20th 23  26  50.600  23  27  26.640 


52.536  16.496 

o  2 


mm 
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due  to  the  SOtb  and  23d  at  noon,  Madras  time,  or  Idth 
and  SSd,  18  38  46  Greenwich  time. 

15.    Observations  of  the  sun's  altitude  in  June,  1810. 

Refraction. !!'..—  8.55    —  8.7O    —  8.58 


«■ 


79  25  32.70  79  20  35.39  79  24    7.41 

Parallax +           1-42  +           1.55  +           1-54 

79  25  34.12  79  20  36.94  79  24    8.95 

O's  Semidiameter +   15  46.10  +   15  45.90  +  15  45.60 

w^^tmm^m^mmm^Ka^^^m^^^^  ^^^^^^^i^i^t^m^i^i^^^^^i^  ^^mtm^^mmmmmm^^^^^^^'^^ 

Cor'd  Altitude  0's  Centre,  79  41  20.22  79  36  22.84  79  39  54.55 

90  90  90 

Zenith  Distance 10  18  39.78  10  23  37.16  10  20     5.45 


The  O  entered  s  on  the  £lst  of  June,  at  15  54, 
Greenwich  time,  therefore  proceeding  as  above  we  have* 

Zenith  Distances    10  18  397^     10  23  3716     10  20     5.45 

Reduction 4  55.92  O.16  3  30.07 


« 


Observationsreducedto21*'10  23  35.70     10  23  37.32     10  23  35.22 

10  23  37.32 
10  23  35.70 

Mean  Zenith  Distance  reduced  to  the  21st  •  •  10  23  36.186 


•Maximum  of  Declination  23  27  42.44  23  27  42.44  23  27  42.44 

Declinations    23  22  46.52  23  27  42.28  23  24  12.37 

^mi^^^m^m^immmi^mm^  ^Ba^MK^iHa««MaHBMB  .■MHM^H.M^aiiaiH^.^^ 

Differences    4  55.92  O.16  3  30.07 


mm 
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16.  Observations  ofthe  sun's  altitude  in  December,  1810. 

r\wjAU*.j     ^»    TT     1         20th.  21st.  22d. 

Obs'd  Altitude  ©sUp-7^3  ^     ^  3^  53  ^^  ^g  55  53  jg  26.39 XL. 

per  Limb j 

Refraction —        34.6?  —        34.48  —         35.29 

53  45  32.63  53  44  45.08  53  11  51.10 

Pandlax     +  4.90  +  4.90  +  5.02 

MB.HM>MMKaM«^^~^aM  m^tmmm^m^mtm^K^^mi^m  ^^^i^^«»^M^»«««^^ 

53  45  37.53  53  44  4998  53  11  56.12 

O's  Semidiamcter —  16  17-45  —  16  17-50  +   16  17-55 

mm^m^m^t^m^'^mm^f^mmmm^mmmm  ^^mmm^K^mm^^mmmm^mm^^mm  ^^i^^^^^a^^m^^a^^^^l^^am 

Cor'd  Altitude  O's  Centre  53  29  20.08  53  28  32.48  53  28  13.67 

90  90  90 

^^^B^p^^^Baw^H^  tmrn^m^^fma^mmmmmmt  BiMMaMMMMkB^HaM^M 

Zenith  Distance 36  30  39-92  36  31  27-52  36  31  46.33 


The  0  entered  V  on  the  21st  of  December,  at  32  31, 
Greenwich  time ;  therefore,  repeating  the  preceding  process, 
we  have* 

20th.  21st  22d. 

Zenith  Distance v^.  36  30  3992    36  31  27-52    36  31  46-33 

Reduction .V.V  1     6.05  0  19-10  0.48 


»*^    36  : 


36  31  4107     31  131  46.62     36  31  46.81 

36  31  46.62 
36  31  45.97 

Mean  Zenith  Distance  reduced  tcflie  21st . .  %&  31  46.466 


^M-aBMa.^W 


■^ 


fc 


•Maximum of Declin«tioiv«|  27  41-92  23  27  4192    23  27  41.92 

Declinations    Og  26  35.87  23  27  22.82  •  23  27  41.44 

'      ,^M.,.^^^MM^^B«MM  pvV.^MnBMM^«iVi.«>.              •■■■MBMaV^^ii^^V^ 

Diieieoces 1    6.05  *        19-10                 0.48 


V  i 


>  ♦. 


■,'V 
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17.  We  now  proceed  to  deduce  the  apparent  obliquity 
of  tiie  ecliptic  from  what  precedes. 


Zenith  Distance,  21st  of  December,  1 809 , 36  Si  50.42 

21st  of  June,           1810 10  23  36.11 

Distance  of  Tropics 46  55  26.53 

Half  sum^  or  apparent  Obliquity. .....  23  27  43.26 

Solar  Nutation* +  51 

Obliquity  for  the  middle  of  1810 , .* 23  27  44.17 


* 


Zenith  Distance,  SlstofJune,  1810 10  23  26.11 

■  I      21st  of  December,  1810   36  31  46.28 

Distance  of  Tropics 46  55  22.39 

Half  sum,  or  apparent  Obliquity 23  27  41.19 

Solar  Nutation -f.  51 

*  _  

Obliquity  for  the  beginning  of  1811 23  27  41.70 

Obliquity  forJuly  1st,  1810,  N.  A 23  27  42.12 

■  by  Observation 23  27  44.17 

« 

Diflference +  2.05 

Obliquity  for  January  1st,  1811,  N.  A 23  27  4148 

——— by  Observation 23  37  42^10 

Difference +  o.28 


■■        ■ '  ■  ■         ■  I 


*  For  the  solar  nutation  we  have  the  following  formula.  Let  the  sun's 
longitude.=  L.  The  solar  precession  =  P.  T^heobUquityofecUptic  = 
Obi.     N  :=  the  nuta^on.     Then,  ,      n  ^ 

and  when  Lr/gO^" ften' Sin>  =!:  1,  and  N i| r  nearly.     Doctor  ViKCi 

"\  .  ^^  J*  ^  .?  ^®.  ^*'^'^'  and  ^.7  in  the  summer  solsUce,  the  mean  of 
which  IS  51  .    .  '  ^^ 
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18.  As  the  mean  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
quantities  of  its  diunnution,  can  only  be  deduced  with 
accuracy  from  a  great  number  of  observations  of  the  ap- 
parent obliquity  taken  at  different  times  and  places,  ar)d 
at  considerable  intervals,  I  shall  not  detain  the  reader 
with  ttiis  last  reduction,  but  present  this  paper  to  astro- 
Doiners  in  Europe^  as  an  ingredient  which  may  be  com- 
biotd  with  otliers,  for  the  resolution  of  this  important 
problem  ;  being  at  the  same  time  in  hopes,  that  the  ad- 
vantage which  I  have  had  of  observing  between  tlie  tro- 
pics may  balance  the  inaccuracies  which  (notwithstanding 
tiie  utmost  care  in  taking  the  altitudes)  may  have  crept 
iato  my  observations. 


Of  the  Latitude  of  the  Madras  Observatory,  deduced 
Jrom    100   Observations  of  the  Sun's  Meridional 
Altitude. 

19.  These  observations  are  given  in  the  tables  at  the 
end,  with  the  respective  elements  which  have  served  for 
obtaining  the  latitude.  The  mean  limit  of  the  results  is 
&\  The  power  of  the  instrument  may  therefore  be 
taken  at  S"  on  each  side  of  the  mean,  and  any  observation 
diverging  by  more  than  double  that  quantity  on  either 
side  {6")  may  justly.be  rejected  as  affected  by  some 
error  independent  of  the  instrument.  This  I  have  done 
in  the  couree  of  the  present  series. 

20.  It  will  appear  remarkable,  that  the  mean  lati- 
tude derived  from  100  unobjectionable  observations  (48 
of  which  were  taken  when  ttus  sun  was  either  on  or  near 
the  zenith)  shoiild  give  the  latitude  of  the  observatory  by 
T  43'''  less  than  the  stars.  This  difference  is  further 
confirmed  by  76  observations  of  the  sun,  taken  with  the 
zenith  sector  at  different  times  at  the  observatory.  What 
follows  will  shew  the  comparison. 
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0    m 


C  56  Observations  within  S**   ^Q   13  4     500 
With  Major  Lamb-  \  the  Zenith, in  1803. ...  ^     '^  '  ^ 

ton's  Zenith  Sector.  J  20  Obsen'alions  of    do.    very  >  ^^  ^     ^  ^^ 

f  near  the  Zenith,  in  1807  S 

C  100  Observations,  the    details  ^ 
With  Cart's  Circle.  <  of  which  are  given  in  ta-  /  13  4     6.43 

i  bles  I.,  IL,  IIL,  and  IV.  3 

Mean,  by  1 76  observations ... .     13  4     5.30 
C  Latitude  by  500  observations  of  ' 
With  the  Z.  Sector.?  52  Stars,  within  8°  of  the  ^  13  4  13.17 


Zenith 


Difference 7-46 


21.  Mr.  Le  Gentil,  who  observed  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  at  Pondichei^ry^  in  the  year  1 769,  remarks, 
that  his  observations  of  the  pole  star  gave  the  latitude  by 
5"  43"'  less  than  the  sun,  which  he  considers  as  a  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  the  elements  he  has  used  in  the  re- 
duction of  his  observations.  With  due  deference  to  the 
ingenuity  of  so  eminent  an  astronomer,  I  beg  to  observe 
that  the  pole  star,  which  is  so  little  elevated  under  the 
parallel  of  Pondicherry,  was  not  a  fit  object  of  compa- 
rison, on  account  of  the  great  refraction  due  to  it  at  10* 
and  13^  altitiide*.  I  shall  propose  Regulus  in  preference, 
which  is  on  the  sun's  path,  and,  being  only  9"  14'  north 
of  the  zenith  of  the  observatory,  is  not  subject  to  any 
sensible  eiTor  of  refraction. 

22.  Now  it  will  appear  by  table  1,  of  my  paper 
above  quoted,  that  Regulus  gave  1 3"  4'  1 3''.434  for  the 

*  I  have  taken  14  altitudes  at  the  superior  transit  of  the  pole  star, 
with  Gary's  circle,  the  limiis  of  which  are  8".6 ;  that  is,  the  extremes 
4''.3  Irom  the  mean.  Ihe  mean  superior  ahitude  was  observed 
14"^  51'  36'.826,  which,  by  using  Bradley's  refraction  (3'  32'\274)f 
gi>cs  the  latitude  l:>°  4'  7  .33 '.  This  result  is  perfectly  consistent 
wiih  the  pri'sent  observations.  But  as  I  had  no  obsiTvation  of  the 
iniorior  ahitude,  and  as  I  did  not  refer  at  that  period  to  a  horizontal 
mark,  1  omit  tor  the  present  giving  the  particulars  relating  to  it,  thougk 
I  believe  the  results  caimot  be  far  removed  from  the  truth. 
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latitude  of  the  observatory ;  and,  by  the  present,  that  48 
observations  of  the  sun,  when  near  the  zenith,  brought 
out  13  4'  6 '.4 84.  Hence  the  difference  is  6''.95  ;  not 
far  different  from  Mr.  Le  Gentil's  qnantity,  but  with 
a  contiary  sign,  so  that  we  differ  in  this  respect  by  12  ; 
but  in  the  far  more  important  object  of  the  obliquity,  it 
will  appear  that  we  agree  as  near  as  could  be  expected. 

23.  On  the  probable  cause  why  the  sun  should  so 
constantly  give  a  lower  latitude  than  the  stars,  I  can  only 
re|)eat  what  I  have  said  formerly  in  the  paper  above  re- 
ferred to,  namely,  that,  from  allowing  too  much  for  the 
effects  of  refraction,  astronomers  in  Europe  assign 
probably  too  great  a  zenith  distance  to  the  sun,  by  which 
excess  diey  place  their  zenith  too  far  from  the  ecliptic,  a 
circumstance  which  tends  necessarily  to  depress  the  results 
of  observations  of  the  sun,  taken  in  low  latitudes. 


JOHN  WARREN. 


Honourable  Company's  Observatory, 
1st  of  February,  1811. 


Errata  in  the  Paper  on  the  Declination  of  Stars,  pub- 
Ushedin  the  Xlth  Volume  of  the  Ajsiatick  Researches. 
Table  Vth,  3d  Column,  corresponding  Latitudes. 

0  N. /or  13  4  2.207  read  13  4  2.879 

0    S./or  13  4  4.499  read  13  4  5.403 

Column  4th.  for  13  4  3.323  read  13  4  4.181 

THESE  differences  arise  from  the  latitudes  having 
been  reduced,  without  interpolating  the  sun's  declination 
for  the  respective  days;  which  has  been  done  in  the 
present  correction.  This  alteration,  however,  affects 
nothing  of  what  I  have  said  in  the  26th  article  of  the 
paper,  because  I  only  considered  the  observed  zenith 
distances,  and  not  the  latitudes. 
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VI. 


On  the  Notions  of  the  Hindu  Astronomers^  concerning 
the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  and  Motions  of  tht 
Planets. 


By  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE,  Esq. 


XN  an  essay  on  the  Indian  and  Arabian  divisions  of 
the  Zodiac,  inserted  in  the  Ninth  Volume  of  the  Asiatich 
Besearches,  I  adverted  to  a  passage  of  Bha'scara,  on 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  intimated  an 
intention  of  ftuther  noticing  this  subject  in  a  separate 
essay*.  The  passage,  which  I  had  then  in  view,  occurs 
in  Bha'scara's  description  of  the  armillary  sphere  f. 
It  i^pears  to  me  deserving  of  distinct  examination  for 
the  information  which  it  contains,  the  difficulties  which 
it  presents,  and  the  variety  of  topicks  which  it  suggests. 
I  shall  here  quote  the  origuial,  and  add  a  verbal  translation. 


MM 


•  As.  Kes.  vol.  9,  p.  353. 

t  G6Mk^dya,  C.  €.  V.  17«iul  18. 

P  S 
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€1 
ii 
iC 
ii 
€C 

ii 
AC 


'^  The  intersection  of  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial 
circles  is  the  crdntipdta^  or  intersecting  point  of  the 
sun's  path.  Its  revolutions,  as  declared  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Su'RTA  (Saurbct&h)^  are  retrograde  three 
myriads  in  a  calpa.  This  is  the  same  with  the 
motion  of  the  solstice,  as  affirmed  by  Munja'la,  and 
others.  But,  according  to  their  doctrine,  its  revolutions 
are  199,669  in  a  culpa'* 


i€ 


0  This  is  the  very  passage  to  which  the  commentator 
on  the  SuryasiddhdntUy  cited  by  Mr.  Davis*,  alludes, 
where  he  says  '^  the  meafiing  of  Bha'scara  a'cha'rya 
was  not  mat  Su'rya  [in  the  Sdrya  siMhdnta]  gave 
dO>(K)0  as  the  revolutions  of  the  places  of  the  colures, 
*^  in  a  calpa;  the  name  he  used  being  Saura  not  Sitya, 
''  and  applied  to  some  other  book^^' 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  here  observed  by  this  commen- 
tator, that  Bha^scara's  quotation  does  not  agree  with 
the  text  of  the  SHrya  sidd^hdnta^  which  expresses, 
"  The  circle  of  the  asterisms  moves  eastward  thirty 
*^  scores  in  Bj/uga.  Multiplying  the  number  of  elapsed 
"  days  by  that,  and  dividing  by  the  terrestrial  days 
"  [which  compose  the  cycle],  the  quantity  obtained  is 
"  an  arc,  which,  multiplied  by  three,  and  divided  by  tenf, 
"  gives  degrees  (ansla)^  termed  ayana  [or  the  pmce  of 
"  the  colure.]" 


MWlRjl^l?RPITf>mTTl 


*  As.  Res.  vol.  2,  p.  267. 
t  Ratio  of  S?""  to  90*. 
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Here  the  Qumber  of  revolutions  is  600  in  a  jfuga^ 
answering  to  600,000  in  a  calpa  ;  and  not,  as  stated  by 
Bha'scaaa,  30,000.  fiut  the  commentator's  mode  of 
reconciling  the  contradiction,  by  supposing  a  different 
book  from  the  Sfkrya  siMhdnta  to  have  been  intended, 
is  incompatible  with  Bha'scara's  own  explanation  of 
his  text)  in  the  Vdsandbhdshya,  containing  annotations 
by  himself  on  his  own  treatise.  He  tiiere  says,  in  ex- 
press words,  **  The  revolutions  of  the  intersecting  point 
*^  of  the  sun's  path  are  stated  in  the  Sirya  sidiThanta  as 
^  amounting  to  30,000  .in  a  ai^pa  V 

His  commentator,  MunIsVara,  has  therefore  re- 
course to  other  expedients  for  reconciling  the  contradiction 
between  Bha'scara's  quotation  and  tiie  text  of  tiieSifya 
^dd^hAnta.  Some,  he  observes,  have  proposed  to  r^ 
niyuta,  '^  a  hundred  thousand,"  for  ayuta^  '^  a  myriad  f." 
Otiiers  have  supposed  the  calpa  to  be  a  twentieth  part 
only  of  the  period  usually  so  denominated.  Hie  com- 
mentator further  suggests  the  resolution  of  tiie  term 
vyastdhf  translated  *^  retrograde/'  into  vi  for  vimdti, 
''  twenty,^  and  astdk^  which  he  makes  to  signify  *'  multi- 


Tf 


*  Bha'scara's  Vdsand  BhAshya  on  the  astronomy  and  spfaericks  of 
Ills  Stdd^hdnta  nr&Mmi.  This  volume  of  annotations  is  commented, 
with  the  Sir6mamy  by  NrIsikh  a  in  the  Vdsand  Vdrticuy  as  proceeding 
from  the  same  writer ;  and  is  expressly  acknowledged  to  he  a  work  of 
the  author  of  the  text  (as  it  actually  purports)  hy  the  Scholiast  Mu- 
jrii'wA&A,  in  this  very  place,  where  he  is  endeavouring  to  support  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  text  against  the  apparent  and  natural  sense 
of  ^  passage  in  the  author's  notes. 

t  He  alludes  either  to  the  Vdsand  'odrticaj  in  which  that  emendation 
of  the  text  is  actually  suggested  by  the  annotator  NbIsinha,  or  to 
some  earlier  commentary,  in  which  the  same  conjectural  emendation 
may  have  been  originaUy  proposed* 
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plied/'  and  expounds  the  phrase  ^'  thirty  tiiousand  mul* 
tipli^  by  twenty/'  But,  dissatisfied  with  this,  and  witlv 
another  exposition,  by  which  trayam^  "  three,"  is  con- 
strued into  "  sixty,"  he  gives  the  preference  to  an 
equally  strained  interpretation,  which  divides  the  sentence 
into  two  members :  '*  Its  revolutions  are  declared  by 
'*  Su'rya,  and  [according  to  a  different  authority]  are 
^*  retrograde  three  myriads  in  a  calpa.'* 

However  unsatisfactory  these  explanations  of  the  text 
may  be,  they  prove  the  concurrence  of  the  commentators 
of  both  works  in  the  received  interpretation  of  the  very- 
obscure  passage  of  the  Surya  did'h&nta^  whicb  is  the 
subject  of  their  discussion.  That  interpretation  is  sup- 
ported by  corresponding  passages  of  the  Sbma  sidShdnta^ 
Laghu  Vasishfha^  and  Sdcalya-sanhitdy  in  which  the 
number  of  six  hundred  revolutions  is  explicitly  stated  *  : 
as  well  as  by  other  quotations,  which  clearly  demonstrate, 
that  a  libration  of  the  equinoxes,  at  the  rate  of  six  hun- 
dred in  a  yuga,  was  there  meant.  For,  in  all  the 
passages  quoted,  the  revolution,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the 
equinoctial  points,  consists  in  a  libration  of  them  within 
the  limits  of  twenty-seven  degrees  east,  and  as  maay 
west,  of  the  beginnings  of  Aries  and  Libra ;  and  that  such 


^j[tt:^H?)^-ll"ll  y^'l^'M  <:   *      Sdmasidd'Mnta. 

^^^r2"5[pt  tl        Sdcafyasanhitd.      1.    286—291. 

ghuvasishfha  SiddthdntUy  cited  by  DA'DA-bhaI  and 
NaisiNHA,  on  th^  Si^rya  sidiThdnta. 
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18  the  meaning  conveyed  in  the  text  of  the  Siirya  sidd"" 
hdnta  is  distinctly  shown  by  the  commentator  cited  by 
Mr.  Davis*,  as  well  as  by  the  other  commentators  on 
that  work. 

The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  Par&s'ara^siddP- 
kAua,  as  quoted  by  MunIs'wara  ;  and  if  we  may  rely 
on  the  authority  of  a  quotation  by  this  author  from  the 
works  of  A'RTABH ArT'A,  it  was  aJso  maintained  by  that 
anci^t astronomer:  but,  according  to  the  first-mentioned 
treatise,  the  numbarof  librations  amounts  to  581,709^ 
and,  according  to  the  latter,  578,159>  in  ^icalpa,  instead 
of  600,000 ;  and  A'ryabhat't  a  has  stated  the  limits 
of  the  libraticm  at  24"*  instead  of  S7*  f. 

Bh  ASCARA  himself,  adopting  the  doctrine  for  which 
he  quotes  the  authority  of  Munja^la,  in  the  passage 
above  dted,  mentions  a  complete  revolution  of  the  places 
of  the  colures  through  the  twelve  ingns  of  the  Zodiack  at 

11     III  nil    T     yi 

the  rate  of  59  34  2  31  12  per  annum,  or  199,669  com- 
plete revolutions  in  a  calpa.  Having  computed  upon 
the  same  principle  the  quantity  of  the  precession  in  his 

own  time  at  91,189  0  1054  35  23  55  4048,  he  thence, 
for  the  sake  of  facility  in  calculation,  assumes  in  his 
practical  treatise,  named  Caran'a  CutHhalaj  the  actual 
precession  in  whole  numbers  at  eleven  degrees,  and 


*  As  Res.  2.  p.  267.    The  commentator  is  Nrimha. 

A'aYABHAT't^A,  in  the  Ary&ihUuiata^  quoted  by  Mctnis'waea* 
It  is  especially  necessary  to  distinguish  Uie  particular  work  of  this 
author,  to  which  reference  is  made :  for  BRAHMEauPTA  reproaches 
him  for  his  inconsistency  in  affirming  revolutions  of  the  nodes  in  the 
AfryAihta^ata^  which  he  denied  in  the  Dasagitaca.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  libration  of  the  equinoxes  (considered  as  nodes),  for 
which  the  first-mentioned  work  is  quoledi  may  not  be  stated  in  the  other. 
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allows  the  annual  motion  to  be  taken  at  one  minute^. 
The  time  for  which  this  computation  was  made  is  the 
same  with  the  epocha  of  the  Qararia  CtUihala'[ ;  which 
is  the  year  1105  SAcaX,  tiliirty-three  years  after  the 
&r6marii  was  completed  \. 

Bh  ascara's  authority,  supporting  thatof  Mukja'la, 
and  countenanced  by  V  ishnu'  Chandra's  ||,  has  not 
availed  with  Indian  astronomers.  Even  his  comment 
tator,  MuNiswARA,  rejects  the  notion  of  a  complete 
revolution ;  and,  in  his  own  treatise,  entitled  Sidd^h&nta 
Sdrvabhaumay  asserts  the  doctrine  of  libration,  and 
attempts  to  refute  the  otbefr  opinion,  not  indeed  by 
argument,  but  in  deference  to  the  S&rya  sidifhdnta,  and 
other  authorities  to  which  it  is  opposed.  Upon  the  same 
ground,  Camala'cara,  in  the  Siddihdnta  tatwavivicaj 
says,  *^  The  degrees  of  the  colures,  as  stated  by 
*^  Munja'la,  and  taught  in  the  Sirdman'ij  contrary  to 
^'  what  is  declared  by  Arca  (Su'rya)  and  others,  from 
''  not  rightly  understanding  what  was  by  them  declared^ 


« 


*  MunisVara,  in  his  commentary  on  the  S'irSmanH. 

t  The  Grahaldg'havaf  written  in  1442  S'aca^  deducts  444  from  the 
expired  yean  of  the  Saca^  and  divides  by  60 ;  reckoning  the  precession 
9t  a  minute  a  year.  This  agrees  nearly  with  the  Carqn'a  CuHLhala : 
for)  if  the  same  number  (444)  be .  deducted  froiif  the  years  expired 
(1105  S'aca) ;  the  x^n^ainder  gives  but  one  minute  above  11^  the 
quantity  there  assumed  by  Bha^cara. 

Ra'machakdra,  who  in  the  C6laimrnaya  states  the  quantity  of 
precession  as  amounting  to  12^,  and  reckons  the  precession  at  a 
minute  of  a  degree  a  year,  seems  also  to  have  followed  the  same 
authority.  He  may  therefore  have  written  about  sixty  years  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  the  Caran'a  Cutkhala;  or  Saca  ll65.  This 
ascertainment  of  the  age  of  Ra'hachakdra  a'cha'rta  is  a  step 
towards  investigating  the  age  of  writers  in  other  branches  of  science, 
who  have  quoted  this  author  or  who  are  cited  by  him.  They  are 
numerous. 

I  Faizi  ;  in  his  translation  of  Bkdscara^s  LU&oatL 
i  For  it  was  finished  when  the  author  was  thirty-six  years  of  age  > 
and  he  was  bom  in  1036  S^aca^  as  he  informs  us. 
||  See  next  page. 
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*^  must  be  rejected  by  the  wise/'  He  certainly  here 
expresses  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  Hindu  astro- 
nomers, which  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  libration  of  the 
places  of  the  colures. 


MuNjA'LA  mentioned  by  Bha'scara,  the 
only  other  ancient  author,  whose  name  I  find  quoted  for 
ft  complete  revolution  of  the  equinoctial  and  sobtitial 
points,  is  Vishn'u  Chandra*,  fh>m  whose  works  a 
passage  is  cited  by  PaiT'HU'DACASWA'Mi,  declaratory 
of  a  solstitial  yuga^  or  period  of  the  ayana.  The  text  is 
corrupt  in  respect  of  the  lowest  digits  of  the  number  ; 
and,  having  found  no  other  quotation  of  it,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  state  the  period  from  a  conjectural  emen- 
dation of  this  passage. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  on  astronomy  have  not  admitted  a  periodical 
motion  of  the  equmoxes.  This  is  adverted  to  by 
Bha'scara  himself  t?  who  instances  Brahmegupta. 
The  reason  of  that  omission  or  denial  is  supposed  by 
Bha'scara  X  to  have  been  the  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  the  deviation  or  precession,  not  thra  remarkable,  and 
consequently  unheeded  by  Brahmegupta;  since  whose 
time  it  is  become  sensible,  and  therefore  it  is  now  taken 
into  account  ||.  Bha'scara  next  inquires  ^^  why  Brah- 


*  Author  of  the  VaMfhaSiderkdniay  a  distinct  work  from  the 
Laghh'oaaiMha  cited  by  Da'da'bha'"!,  and  (under  the  title  of 
Vasiskfia  -SiddhAnta)  by  NrIsinha. 

t  In  the  FfMMd  hk&d^a. 

jn>id. 
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HEGUPTA  and  the  rest  did  not  nevertheless  state  it 
on  the  strength  of  authority,  since  it  had  been  declared 
in  the  Saura  sidiThdnta ;  in  like  manner  as  the  numbers 
of  revolutions,  the  periphery  of  epicycles,  &c.  *  ?"  He 
replies,  '^  In  mathematical  science  holy  tradition  is;  au- 
thority, so  far  only  as  it  agrees  with  demonstration."  He 
goes  on  to  say,  ^'  Such  motion  as  results  from  the  assigned 
revolutions,  by  which  places  being  calculated  agree  with 
those  which  are  observed^  must  be  admitted,  whether 
taught  by  a  holy  sage  or  by  a  temporal  teacher.  If  then 
the  same  places  are  deducible  from  other  revolutions, 
which  of  the  assigned  motions  is  the  true  one  ?  The 
answer  is,  whichever  agrees  with  present  observation 
must  be  admitted.  But  if  in  process  of  time  the  diffe- 
rence become  great,  then  men  of  genius,  like  Brahme- 
GUPTA,  will  arise,  who  will  acknowledge  such  motions 
as  agree  with  present  observation,  aiid  compose  books 
(S'astras)  conformable  thereto.  Accordin^y  this  ma- 
thematical science  has  no  end  in  eternal  time. 

But  Brahmegupta's  commentator,  expounding  a 
passage  of  this  author  f ,  which  he  considers  to  be  levdled 
against  those  who  affirmed  a  periodical  revolution  of  the 
solstitial  points,  and  which  does  deny  such  a  revolution, 
and  declares  tlie  solstice  to  be  invariable,  because  the 
longest  day  and  shortest  night  occur  constantly  at  the 
end  of  MifhunUy  or  Gemini,  adverts  in  the  course  of 


^'  Why  has  it  not  been  stated  by  Brahmsoufta  and  other  skil* 
fill  astronomers  ?  It  was  not  perceived  by  them,  because  it  was  then 
inconsiderable.  But  it  is  perceived  by  the  modems,  because  it  is  now 
considerable.  Accordingly -it  is  concluded,  that  there  is  motion 
[of  the  solstice].'^     Bha'scara  in  the  VdsanM>h&8hya. 

tCli.ll. 
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his  exposition  of  the  text  to  passages  which  place  the 
southern  and  northern  solstice  respectively  in  the  middle 
of  AsrlishA  and  beginning  of  Dhanishfhd ;  and  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  ^'  this  only  proves  a  shifting  of  the 
^'  solstice,  not  numerous  revolutions  of  it  through  the 
"  ecliptic."  His  notion  appears  then  to  have  been>  that 
his  author  was  aware  of  the  fact  of  a  change  in  the  posi- 
tions of  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  points,  but  did  not 
admit  the  inference  that  the  motion  must  be  periodical. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  astronomers,  as  Brahmegupta, 
have  been  silent  on  tiie  subject  of  a  change  in  tiie  places 
of  the  colures,  or  have  denied  their  regular  periodical 
motion;  that  others,  as  Munja'la  and  Bha'scara 
(we  may  add  Vishn'u  Chandra),  have  asserted  a 
periodical  revolution  of  the  places  of  the  colures ;  but 
that  the  greater  number  of  celebrated  writers,  and  all 
the  modem  Hindu  astronomers,  have  affirmed  a  libra* 
tion  of  the  equinoctial  points. 

The  earliest  known  author,  who  is  cited  for  the  sup* 
port  of  this  doctrine,  as  far  as  present  research  has  gone, 
IS  A'rtabhatVa,  who  is  undoubtedly  more  ancient 
than  Brahmegupta,  for  he  is  repeatedly  quoted  in  the 
BrahmeSpMtOrsidd^hdnta^  which  is  ascribed  to  Brame* 
GUPTA ;  and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  consider 
genuine,  since  the  text  of  the  book  accords  with  the 
quotations  from  that  celebrated  astronomer  to  be  found 
io  treatises  of  various  dates. 

I  purposely  omit  in  this  place  the  Sitrya-sidcPh&ntay 
S6ma,  ISujcaltfa,  Vdsishfha,  and  P&r&sara^  because  tiieir 
authenticity  and  age  are  subjects  of  question  or  of  con- 
troversy. 

Relyiog  then  upon  the  quotation  from  the  work  of 
A'ryabhat't'a,  and  on  the  tendency  of  Bha^scara's 
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observations  both  in  his  text  and  notes,  it  may  bein^ 
ferred  that  the  notion  of  a  libration  of  the  equinoxes 
is  of  some  antiquity  in  India ;  since  Brahmegupta,  by 
whom  A'RyABHAxVA  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  iseidier 
author  or  republisher  of  an  astronomical  system,  which 
was  copied  by  Bha'scara  in  1150,  A.  D.,  but  which  is 
adapted  to  a  much  earlier  age. 

■ 

The  doctrine  in  question  found  advocates  formerly 
among  the  astronomers  of  Europe  and  of  Arabia. 
ARZA£L,a  Spaniard,  and  a  mathematician  of  the  lltfa 
century*,  author  of  a  treatise  entitled  Observations  on 
the  Obliquity  of  the  Zodiac,  affirmed  a  libration  or  trepi- 
dation in  longitude  within  the  limits  of  10"*  £.  and  W., 
at  the  rate  of  a  degree  in  15  yearsf.  Two  centuries  after 
him,  Thebith  Ben  Khora,  an  astrologer  ;{;,  assigned 
to  this  supposed  trepidation  the  limits  of  93^  £.  and  W§. 
To  the  same  astrologer,  by  some  supposed  to  have  lived 
as  much  earlier  as  he  is  here  stated  to  have  been  later,  a 
different  doctrine  is  ascribed,  affirming  a  motion  of  tiie 
intersected  points  of  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  in  a 
small  circle  described  witii  the  radius  of  4""  18'  43'^||. 

They  were  led  to  that  hypothesis  (according  to  a 
remark  quoted  by  the  authors  who  have  reiuted  the 
notion^)  by  considering  that  ^^  Hermes  had  found  some 
of  the  6xed  stars  more  distant  from  the  beginning  of  Aries 
than  Ptolemt  subsequently  did :  for  instance,  uie  bright 


*  He  observed  the  quantity  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  about  the 
year  1070 ;  and  is  named  by  Abraham  Ebk  Ezra,  who  wrote  in 
the  12th  century  (A.  D.  1144  or  1150),  as  anterior  to  him  by  71 
years.— jRu:cto2i  Abnag.  mm. 

t  Riccioli  Almagestum  novum  3.28.6. 

J  Moreri,  Diet. 

§  Erasmus  Reivhold  on  Purbach ;  Rice.  Almag.  nov.  3.28.S. 

II  Montucla,Hist  des  Math.  1.34.6. 

IT  Augustinus  Riccius  de  Motu  Octavae  Sphaers,  Regiomoiitaous, 
lib.  7*  Epitomes  Almagesti.    Rice.  Jida^  nov.  3MJ6. 
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Star  of  Hydra  in  T  of  Leo,  placed  bv  Ptolemy  in  30' 
of  Cancer ;  and  the  star  named  Vultur  Cadens,  in  9Ak  of 
Sagittarius,  but  by  Ptolemt  in  17*." 

Tlie  notion  of  a  trepidation  in  lon^tude,  but  at  a  rate 
not  equable,  had  been  entertained  by  the  astronomers 
who  compiled  the  Alpfaonsine  Tables,  though  Alphonsus 
himself  was  subsequently  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  cor- 
recter  opinion,  and  to  the  consequent  alteration  of  the 
tables  first  published  by  him*. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  libration  in  longitude,  which 
has  been  found  in  any  Arabick  writer,  is  in  the  work  of 
MuHAMHED  Ben  Jaber,  sumamed  Alba'tanI,  and 
by  us  called  Albateonius,  This  celebrated  astro- 
nomer, an  Arabian  by  birth  and  Sabian  by  religion, 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  centuryf ;  or,  to  speak 
with  precision,  about  the  year  of  Christ  S7l9  % ;  and  firom 
him  we  learn,  that  certain  astronomers,  whom  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  where  named,  had  before  him  affirmed 
a  libration  of  the  fixed  stars  within  the  limits  of  8°  £.  and 
W.  at  the  rate  of  a  degree  in  80  or  84  years  §.  He 
himself  maintained  the  doctrine  of  an  uniform  motion,  at 
the  rate  of  a  d^ee  in  66  years  ||. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  history  of  this  opinion, 
because  it  appears  to  me  deserving  of  attention  on  more 
than  one  account.  Alba  tan!  is  the  earliest  of  the 
Arabian  astronomers  who  improved  upon  Ptolemt 
(for  Alfaroa'ni,  who  was  a  century  earlier,  is  not 
cited  as  correcting  the  Greek  astronomer  on  this  point). 

*  Abraham  Zagutbus  ;  cited,  like  the  preceding  authorities,  in 
Riccioli's  Almagest  3.28.6. 

t  DUerbelot,  Bibl.  Orient 

j  He  himself  furnishes  the  date,  being  the  year  l627  of  (be  era  o£ 
Nabovas8a&.  Albategn.  c.  51,  cited  in  Riccioli's  Almagest.  6«i6«2« 

S  Albategnius,  c.  52,  as  citedl  by  Biccioli. 

H  Ibid  c.  51. 
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It  was  he,  then,  who  first,  among  the  astronomers  of  the 
west  of  Asia,  computed  the  motion  of  the  stars  at  a 
degree  in  66  years ;  which  is  almost  the  same  with  the 
rate  of  the  motion  of  trepidation  accordmg  to  the  Surya 
sidiTh&ntay  and  the  herd  of  Hindu  astronomers,  who 
reckon  a  degree  and  a  half  in  a  century  *.  He  is  the  first 
also,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  in  whose  works  mention 
is  made  of  a  motion  of  trepidation :  and  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  conjecture  that  the  earlier  astronomers  alluded 
to  by  him  were  Indian^  since  we  find  A'rtabhat't'a, 
an  author  seemingly  of  an  earlier  age,  quoted  for  a  libra- 
tion  of  the  equinoctical  points  within  the  limits  of  twenty- 
four  degrees,  at  the  rate  of  one  in  78  years ;  and  since 
we  know  that  an  Arabian  astronomer,  anterior  by  nearly 
a  century  to  Alba'tanI,  had  compiled  tables  in  confor- 
mity to  rules  of  astronomy  apparently  Indian^. 

We  may  then  safely  conclude,  that,  on  the  subject  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  Hindus  had  a  dieory, 
which,  though  erroneous,  was  their  own;  and  which,  at  a 
subsequent  time,  found  advocates  among  the  astronomers 
of  the  west.  That  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the  true  doc- 
trine of  an  uniform  motion  in  antecedentia,  at  least  seven 
hundred  years  a^  j:,  when  the  astronomers  of  Europe 
also  were  divided  on  the  question.  That  they  had  i^- 
proximated  to  the  true  rate  of  that  motion  much  nearer 

*  This  is  the  rate  resulting  from  the  quantity  of  the  motion  in  trepi- 
dation stated  in  the  Siirya  siMhdnta:  and  the  same  results  from  the 
roles  of  calculation  given  in  the  Bhdrwati-caroRa  of  SATAKAirDAy  and 
in  the  Jdtacdmaoa^  improperly  ascribed  to  V  a  ra'h  a-mihi&a.  'fhey 
both  direct  the  number  421  to  be  deducted  fh>m  the  expired  years  of 
Saca;  and  the  one  deducts  a  tenth,  and  reduces  the  remainder  into 
degrees ;  the  other  adds  half,  and  divides  by  a  hundred.  Another  rule, 
producing  the  same  result,  is  mentioned  in  Bailly's  Ast  Ind.  k.  76, 

t  '<  Ad  Regulos  Send  Hend/'  {SiMhdfU  i)  Abulfarag.  Hist 
Dynast  p.  1 14  and  l6l ;  Costabb's  Astronomy^  p.  157 ;  aiid  Mon- 
tucla  Hist,  des  Math.  p.  344. 

t  Bha'bcara,  who  quotes  MUH ja'la,  completed  the  Sironuuti  in 
1072;  S^aoh  or  A.  D.  1150. 
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than  Ptolbmt,  before  the  Arabian  a3tronomers,  and 
as  near  the  truth  as  these  have  ever  done  since*  From 
Ais  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  a  fmther  conclusion,  that 
the  astronomy  of  the  Hindus  merits  a  more  particular 
examination  than  it  has  yet  obtained :  not  indeed  with 
any  expectation  of  advancing  the  science  of  astroncMny, 
wmch  needs  not  such  aid,  and  can  derive  none  from  the 
laboors  of  astronomers  who  have  recorded  no  observa- 
tions ;  but  for  the  history  of  the  science,  and  ascertain- 
ment of  the  progress  which  was  here  made :  and  thal^ 
with  this  view,  the  works  of  ^;i^f^  astronomers,  whose  age 
is  precisely  known,  and  in  particular  those  of  Bh  a'scara, 
which  contain  a  complete  course  of  astronomy,  and  of 
sciences  connected  with  it,  ^should  be  carefully  pe- 
rused; as  well  as  those  of  Brahmequpta,  which  are 
full  of  quotations  from  earlier  astronomers,  as  A'rtab- 

HAtVa*,     VARA'HAMIHIRAt,    S'ri'sHE'NaJ,    VisH- 

M'u  Chandra §,  and  some  others,  who  are  cited  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  and  correcting  their 
errors. 

Li  regard  to  Va'ra'hamihira  and  the  Suryasidd^^ 
hdntaj  both  separately  quoted  in  the  Brahme'Sphuta-^ 
sidiThdnta  of  Brahmegupta,.!  may  he^  remark,  that 
a  book  entitled  Surya  sidd'hdnta  is  mentioned  by  Va - 
ra'hamihira  himself  in  his  most  undoubted  work, 
the  treatise  on  astrology  entitled  Vdrihisanhitdy  where, 
describipg  the  qualifications  requisite  to  form  an  accom- 
plished astrologer,  he  says,  '^  The  astrologer  should  be 
•*  conversant  with  divisions  of  time  and  geometrical 
figures,  as  tausht  in  the  five  Sidd'hdnlas^  or  systems  of 
astronomy,calTedP£if^a,i2^i7kica,  Vanish  f ha,  Saura, 


€4 


*  Author  of  the  Da/agUkd  and  A'ryiskta  sata. 
t  Named  with  censure  by  Brahmegupta.  i 

]  Author  of  the  Rhnaca  siMhdnta. 
S  Mentitmd  m  the  author  of  the  Vantkka  nJUfkinUi* 
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^*  and  Pait&maha* J^  Vara'hamihira,  as  appean 
from  the  quotations  of  his  own  commentator  BHAt'- 
t'6tpala,  and  many  other  astronomical  writers,  is  like- 
wise author  of  a  treatise  entitled  Fanchnhsidirhanticd^ 
in  which  tiie  iivesystems  above  mentioned  are  compared ; 
and,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  quotations,  their 
agreements  and  disagreements  noticed.  A  passage  of 
this  treatise,  as  cited  by  BhatV6tpala,  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  be  here  inserted,  smce  it  bears  relation  to 
tiie  subject  of  this  paper.  It  corresponds  ia  import  to 
a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  Sir  W.  Jones f, 
from  the  3d  chapter  of  the  VArdhlsanhitd,  but  refers 
the  actual  position  of  the  colures  to  the  asterisms  instead 
of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

'^  When  the  return  of  the  sun  took  place  from  the 
^'  middle  of  AsUshdy  the  tropick  was  then  right  It  now 
''  takes  place  from  Funarvasu.'' 

The  same  five  systems  of  astronomy,  frt)m  which 
Va'ra'hamihira  is  understood  to  have  compiled  the 
astronomical  treatise  just  now  quoted,  and  which  are 
named  by  him  in  the  passage  of  his  astrology  before 
cited,  are  mentioned  by  BaAHMEGUFTAalso  as  stand- 


t  At.  lUh  a  vol  p.  991' 
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ard  authorities,  and  enumerated  by  him  in  the  same 
order ;  and  his  names,  which  are  precisely  the  same  with 
those  in  Va  ea'h  amihira's  enumeration  *,  are  explained 
by  Bhat't'6tpala,  as  intending  the  Pulis^a'sid(Phdnta, 
Rdmaca-siddhanta,  Vtufishi'ha'Siddhdnta,  S^rya-sidd"' 
hdnta,  and  Brahmesidd'hdnta. 

All  these  books  are  frequently  cited  in  astronomical 
compilations,  and  are  occasionally  referred  to  their  real 
or  supposed  authors.  The  first  is  every  where  assigned 
toPuLis'A,  or  PuLiSHA,  whose  name  it  bears.  The 
Rbmaca-siddh&nta  is  ascribed  by  the  scholiast  of  Brah- 
HEOUPTA,  and  byacommentatorof  the^t^rya-^WA^nto, 
to  S'ri's'e'n'a  or  S'ri's'he'n'a  (for  the  name  is  variously 
written).  The  Vdsishfha-sidiT'kdnta  is  by  the  same 
authority  given  to  Vishn'uchandra.  Both  these 
authors  are  repeatedly  mentioned  with  cen|ure  by  Brah^ 
HEGUPTA ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  they  are  en- 
tided  to  no  particular  deference. 

The  Brahme-sidd' h&nta^  which  is  the  basis  of  Brah- 


This  passage,  in  which  the  PauUsha,  Romacay  V6sishfkay  Saura^  and 
PfuidmahOj  are  specified,  is  introductory  to  a  division  of  the  lunar 
asterisms  (for  astrological  purposes,  it  should  seem),  in  unequal 
portions,  by  allotting  to  fifteen  of  them  a  quantity  equivalent  to  the 
mean  diurnal  motion  of  the  moon  in  minutes  of  a  degree  (790'  35") ; 
and  half  as  much  more  to  six  of  those  asterisms  (1185'  52"!),  and  so 
much  less  to  the  like  number  of  nacshatras  (395'  If^  ;  and  assigning 
the  complement  of  the  circle  (254'  18*)  to  the  supplementary  nacshatra, 
called  Abhijit. 

(ff^  The  numbers  here  set  down  are  copied  from  the  scholiast 
BHAT't'o'TPALAy  and  from  Bha'scara's  commentators ;  being  stated 
by  them  at  the  nearest  second :  for  the  moon's  mean  daily  motion, 
according  to  Brabmxgufta  and  Bha'scara,  is  t^  little  less  than 
790'  35*.) 
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megupta's  work,  is  not  any  where  attributed  to  a 
known  author ;  but  referred,  in  all  quotations  of  it  which 
have  fallen  under  observation,  either  to  the  Vishnu 
iThermdttara  Purdn'Oy  of  which  it  is  considered  as 
fanning  a  part;  or  to  Brahme  (also  called Pita^maha), 
who  is  introduced  into  it  as  the  speaker  in  a  dialogue 
with  Bhrigu  ;  or  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of 
some  unknown  person  *.  The  true  author  it  may  be 
now  impracticable  to  discover,  and  would  be  vain  to 
conjecture. 

The  SiryO'Sidffhdnta  (if  the  same  which  we  now 
possess)  is  in  like  manner  ascribed  to  no  certain  author, 
unless  in  the  passage  cited  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Bent- 
ley  t>  >^ho  says,  that,  *^  in  the  commentary  on  the 
Bhdswatiy  it  is  declared,  that  Vara'ha  was  the  author 
of  the  Surya-sidd'h&nta  ;^  and  who  adds,  that  ^'Sata- 
nan'pa,  the  author  of  the  Bhdswati,  was  a  pupil  of 
Vara^ha,  under  whose  directions  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges he  wrote  that  work." 

The  concluding  remark  alludes  to  the  following  verse 
of  the  Bh&swatl<arana. 

**  Next  I  will  propound  succinctly,  from  Mihira's 
"  instruction,  [this  system]  equal  to  theSurifa-sidiThdnta.** 


*  Da'da'bha'i,  in  his  commentary  on  the  SuryasiddLhdntay  &aysso. 
t  As.  IU9.  vol.  6.  p.  572. 
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It  is  preceded  by  an  introdQCtory  couplet,  which  will 
be  found  quoted  at  the  foot  of  the  page  *,  or  is  omitted 
in  some  copies :  but  the  correct  reading,  as  appears 
from  collation  of  text  and  scholia,  retains  both. 

Admitting  then  its  authenticity,  and  supposing,  witfi 
roost  of  the  commentators,  that  Va'ba'hamihira  is 
here  intended  by  the  single  word  Mihira,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a  name  of  the  sun,  and  may  here  allude  to  the 
fabled  dialogue  of  Si/bya  with.MEYA,  as  is  observed  by 
the  scholiast  BALABHADRAt;  still  the  passage  is  not 
nnambigubus.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  oral  tuition^ 
and  may  refer  to  instruction  derived  irom  the  works  of 
Var'a'ha  ;  especially  from  the  Panchchsidd'hdntica  of 
that  author,  in  which  the  SArya^idd'kAnta  was  explained 
concurrently  with  four  other  treatises,  termed  SiMh&nta. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  It  appears,  from  what 
had  been  before  said,  that  a  work  hairing  the  title  of 
Surya-sidd^hdnta  is  named  as  authority  by  Va'ra'ha- 
uiHiBA,  in  whose  time,  according  to  his  assertion,  the 
place  of  the  summer  solstice  was  at  the  be^brming  of  the 


<<  Having  bowed  to  the  foot  of  the  io^  of  Mura,  the  forttinate  Sa- 
ta'vahda  propounds,  for  the  benefit  of  students^  the  Bh&$watiy  in 
the  S^aca  year  1021." 

The  auUior  Sata'kanda,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  the  close  of 
the  book,  was  an  inhabitant  of  PuntshSttama  (the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Jagatmdfha) :  and  dates  his  work  there  in  4200  of  the  CaUyuga.  In 
&e  body  of  the  work  he  directs  the  difference  of  longitude  to  be  reck- 
oned from  the  meridian  of  PurushSttamacshitra. 

t  His  commentary  is  dated  in  14£5  of  V icrama'pittya  ;  mort 
than  400  years  ago. 


I 
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sign  Carcatdj  and  in  the  asterism  Punarvasu.  A  treatise 
under  the  same  title  is  similarly  mentioned  by  Bra h me* 
GUPTA,  who  has  likewise  noticed  Va'ra'h ami hira 
himself,  and  who  is  supposed  by  Bh  a  scar  a  to  have 
lived  when  the  colures  had  not  sensibly  deviated  from  that 
position. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  testimony  be  not 
overtlirown  by  proofs  of  a  more  modern  date  (between 
seven  and  eignt  hundred  years  ago),  drawn  from  internal 
evidence,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bentley,  in  his  ingenious 
essays  inserted  in  the  6th  and  8th  Volumes  of  our 
Besearches  ** 

Without  entering  at  present  into  any  disquisition  on 
this  subject,  or  discussing  the  accuracy  of  the  premises, 
but  acceding  generally  to  the  position,  that  the  date  of 
a  set  of  astronomical  tables,  or  of  a  system  for  the  .com- 
putation of  the  places  of  planets,  is  deducible  from  the 
ascertainment  of  a  time  when  that  system  or  set  of  tables 
cave  results  nearest  to  the  truth ;  and  granting  that  the 
Gate  above  mentioned  approximates  within  certain  limits 
to  such  an  ascertainment ;  I  shall  merely  observe,  that, 
rapposing  the  dates  otherwise  irreconcilable,  still  the  book, 
which  we  now  have  under  the  name  of  Sirya,  or  Saura^ 
SiitiChdnia,  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  modern- 
ised from  a  more  ancient  treatise  of  the  same  name,  the 
later  work  borrowing  its  title  from  an  earlier  perfonnance 
of  a  different  author.  We  have  an  instance  of  this 
practice  in  the  kindred  case  of  the  Brahme-sidd'hdnta : 
for  we  are  acquainted  with  no  less  than  three  astronomical 
treatises  bearing  this  title;  one  extracted  from  the 
Vishn^iuihermoUaray  another  termed  the  SdcalyOy  and 
the  third  the  Sphuta-siddhdrUa  of  Brahmegupta; 
and  an  equal  number  of  tracts,  entitled  f^asishfha-^idd^^ 


^  Vol  6,  p.  572,  and  Vol.  8,  p.  206. 
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hdntaj  may  be  traced  in  the  quotations  of  authors ;  one  by 
Vishn'uchandra;  another  termed  Laghu-vasishfka, 
which,  from  its  name,  should  be  an  abridgment ;  and  the 
third,  apparently  an  ample  treatise,  distinguished  as  the 
VrtdiVha-vasishCha.  This  solution  of  the  objection  also 
is  entirely  compatible  with  the  tcnour  of  the  references  to 
the  Saura^  which  have  been  yet  remarked  in  the  works  of 
Brahmegupta  and  Va'ra'hamihira  ;  noneofthem 
being  relative  to  points  that  furnish  arguments  for  con- 
duding  the  age  of  the  book  from  internal  evidence. 

At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Skrya^ 
nddhdnta^  we  have  the  authority  of  a  quotation  from 
A'RYABHArT  A,  to  show  that  the  Hindus  had  ascer* 
tained  the  quantity  of  the  precession  more  correctly  than 
Ptolemy  ;  and  had  accounted  for  it,  by  a  motion  in 
libration  or  trepidation,  before  this  notion  was  adopted 
by  any  other  astronomer  whose  labours  are  known 
tons. 

It  appears  also,  from  a  passage  of  Brahmegupta's 
refutation  of  the  supposed  errors  of  that  author,  and 
fix)m  his  commentator's  quotation  of  A'ryabhaT't'a's 
text,  that  this  ancient  astronomer  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  the  earth *s  diurnal  revolution  round  its  axis.  **  The 
sphere  of  the  stars,**  he  affirms,  **  is  stationary ;  and  the 
earth,  making  a  revolution,  produces  the  daily  rising  and 
setting  of  stars  and  planets*.  Brahmegupta  answers, 
"  If  the  earth  move  a  minute  in  a  prdria^  then  whence 
and  what  route  does  it  proceed  ?     If  it  revolve,  why  do 


A'ETABBAf  t'a,  cited  by  PbTt'hu'daca, 
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not  lo%  objects  fall  *  ?"  But  bis  commentator,  Prit - 
HU^BACA  SwA'Mf,  replies,  "  A'ryabhatt'a's  opinion 
appears  neverthdess  sati^actory,  since  planets  cannot 
Imve  two  motions  at  once ;  and  the  objection,  that  lofty 
things  would  fiill,  is  contradicted;  for,  every  way,  the 
under  part  of  the  eartb  is  alsd  the  upper :  since,  wherever 
the  spectator  stands  on  the  earth'a  surfiBice,  even  that  spot 
is  tbe  uppermost  p(Hnt'' 

We  here  find  both  an  ancient  astronomer  and  a  later 
commentator  t  maintaining,  against  the  sense  of  their 
countrymen,  the  rational  doctrine  which  Heraclides 
of  I^antuSj  the  Pythagorean  Ecphantus,  and  a  few 
others  among  the  Greeks,  had  affirmed  of  old,  but  which 
was  abandoned  by  the  astronomers  both  of  the  east  and 
of  the  west,  until  revived  and  demonstrated  in  compara- 
tively Inodem  times :]:. 

Brahmegupta  is  more  fortunate  in  his  reasoning 
where  he  refutes  another  theory  of  the  alternation  of  day 
add  night  imaged  by  the  Jainas^  who  account  for  the 
diurnal  change  by  the  passage  of  two  suns  and  as  many 
mbons^  and  a  double  set  of  stars  and  mmor  planets,  round 
a  pyramidical  mountiun,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  this  habi- 
table earth.  His  confutation  of  that  absurdity  is  copied 
by  Bha'scara,  who  has  added  to  it^  from  PrIt'hu- 
daca's  ^loss  on  a  different  passage  of  Brahmegupta, 
a  refutation  of  another  notion  ascribed  by  him  to  the  same 
sect,  respecting  the  translation  of  the  eajth  in  space. 

— ^— — — »«  ii        I        1— — ^1— — — —      II  law— i»     III  ■        ■!      I— —a       I         I   ■iw 

Br^me^sphutasidcthdrUa. 

t  The  commentator  wrote  at  least  seven  centuries  ago ;  for  he  is 
quoted  by  Bha'scara  in  the  text  and  notes  of  the  S'irSman^i. 

X  For  an  outline  of  A'eyabhat't'a's  system  of  astronomy,  see  a 
note  at  the  close  of  this  essay. 
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This  idea  has  no  other  origin  than  the  notion,  that  the 
earth,  being  heavy  and  without  support,  must  perpetually 
descend  ;  and  has  therefore  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
modem  opinion  of  a  proper  motion  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

Part  of  the  passage  of  Bha'scara  has  been  quoted  in 
a  former  essay*.  What  regards  the  further  subject  now 
noticed  is  here  subjoined. 

'  The  earth  stands  firm,  by  its  own  power,  without  other 
support,  in  space. 

'  If  there  be  a  material  support  to  the  •  earth,  and 
another  upholder  of  that,  and  again  another  of  this,  and 
so  on,  there  is  no  limit.  If,  finally,  self-support  must  be 
assumed,  why  not  assume  it  in  the  first  instance?  why 
not  recognise  it  in  this  multiform  earth  ? 

*  As  heat  is  in  the  sun  and  fire,  coldness  in  the  moon, 
fluidity  in  water,  hardness  in  iron  ;  so  mobility  is  in  ajr, 
and  imnaobility  in  the  earth,  by  nature.  How  wonderful 
are  the  implanted  faculties  ! 

'  The  earth,  possessing  an  attractive  forcef,  draws  to^ 
wards  itself  any  heavy  substance  situated  in  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  and  that  substance  appears  as  if  it 
fell.  But  whither  can  the  earth  fall  in  ethereal  space, 
which  is  equal  and  alike  on  every  side  ? 

*  Observing  the  revolution  of  the  stars,  the  Baudd'hiU^ 
acknowledge  that  the  earth  has  no  support ;  but,  as  no- 
thing heavy  is  seen  to  remain  in  the  atmosphere,  they 

thence  conclude  that  it  falls  in  ethereal  space. 

■     ■  II  III  — — — — ^ 

*  As.  Res.  Vol.  9,  p.  322. 

t  Like  the  attraction  of  the  loadstone  for  iron.  MariM  os 
Bha'sca&a. 

I  Meaning  the  Jainasy  as  appears  from  the  author's  own  annotatioa 
•n  this  passage. 
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'  Whence  dost  thou  dedace,  O  Baudd^ha,  this  kUe 
notion,  that,  because  any  heavy  substance  thrown  into 
the  air  falls  to  the  earth,  therefore  the  earth  itself  de- 
scends*?' 

« 

He  adds  this  fartheir  explanation  in  his  notes :  ^  For, 
if  the  earth  were  falling,  an  arrow  shot  into  the  air 
would  not  return  to  it  when  the  projectile  force  was  ex- 
pended, since  both  would  descend. — Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  it  moves  slower,  and  is  overtaken  by  the  arrow ;  for  the 
heaviest  bodies  fall  quickest,  and  the  eaj  th  is  heaviest/ 

It  has  been  observed,  in  a  former  part  of  this  essay, 
that  Brahmegupta's  treatise  of  astronomy  is  founded 
on  an  anterior  one,  entitled  Brdhma-sidd* hanta :  and  the 
authenticity  of  the  book  extant  under  Brahmegupta's 
name  has  been  relied  upon,  and  passages  have  been 
freely  cited  from  it,  as  the  genuine  performance  of  that 
ancient  astronomer.  These  matters  appear  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  more  particular  expla- 
nation of  their  grounds. 

The  source,  from  which  Brahmegupta  drew,  is 
indicated  by  the  author  himself,  in  his  introductory 
couplet,  cited  by  LACsuniDA'sA  in  the  commentary  on 
BuA'scARA't; 


which,  in  a  literal  version,  will  stand  thus  :  *'  The  com- 
putation of  planets,  as  declared  by  Bra'hma,  and 
become  imperfect  by  great  length  of  time,  is  perspicu- 


*  Sirdmdm  GSldcThyaya,  c.  1.  v.  2. 4.  7.  and  p. 

t  The  Gdjiita  tatwa  CUntdmasi^y  datedinl423  Saca,or  1501  A.D, 
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"  ously  (Sphuia)  explained  by  Brahmegufta,  son 

"   of  JfSHNU." 

The  ambiguity  imputable  to  this  passage  is  obviated 
by  the  more  explicit  terms  of  the  initial  stanza  of  his 
llth  Chapter,  where  Brahmegupta  announces  a  refu- 
tation of  opinions  opposed  to  the  Br&hmorsiddhdnta. 

^>llR^<N<0'^l*ri|rMc|IWir5|  \ 

"  I  will  refute  the  errors  (respecting  the  yugas  and 
other  matters)  of  those  who,  misled  by  ignorance,  main- 
tain things  contrary  to  the  Bfdhma-sidd  hdnta.'' 

What  the  work  is,  to  which  Brahmegupta  refers 
under  the  title  specified  by  him,  and  corresponding  to  a 
subsequent  mention  by  him  of  the  Paitdmaha-sidd'hanta 
(both  titles  being  of  the  same  import),  is  explained  by  the 
scholiasts  of  Bha'scara  and  of  the  Surya-siddhdnta. 
NrIsinha,  a  commentator  on  both  texts*,  affirms  that 
Brahmegupta's  rules  are  formed  from  the  Vlshnfud'- 
hermdttara-purdria^  in  which  the  Brahme-sidd^ hdnta  is 
containedf ;  Bha'scara's  commentator,  MunIswaraJ, 
remarks,  that  Brahmegupta,  having  verified  by  ob- 
servation the  revolutions  stated  in  the  Brdhma-siddndnta 


*  He  is  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Suryasidd'hdntaf  and  of 
the  Vdsand  Vdrtica  on  Bha'scara's  text  and  notes.  It  is  dated  in 
1543  S'aca,  or  l621  A.  D. 

t  As«  Res.  vol.  2.  p.  242. 

X  Author  of  the  Mdrichi  on  Bha'scara's  SirSmaniy  and  of  a  dis- 
tinct treatise  of  astronomy,  the  SidtTAdnta  Sdrvabhauma,  The  earliest 
copy  of  the  Mdricki  is  dated  1560  S'aca  (A.  D.  l63S),  which  is  not 
much  later  than  the  date  of  the  work  itself;  for  the  Emperor  Nu'- 
&UDDIK  Jehanoir  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  book,  as  he  also 
is  in  the  preface  of  a  commentary  on  ^e  SUrya-ndd^hdnta  by  the 
author's  father.  Rang  an  a  Vh  a. 
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of  the  Vishnu^ hermSttara,  and  having  found  them 
suitable  to  his  own  time,  adopted  these  numbers,  re- 
jecting the  revolutions  taught  by  Su'rya,  and  the  rest. 
In  other  places  the  commentator  cites  parallel  passages 
from  Brahmegupta,  and  the  Brdhma  {also  termed  by 
him  Pait&mahd)  sidtthdnta  of  the  Vtshrturd^henndt^ 
tara*  \  and  these,  with  numerous  quotations  from 
Brahmegupta  in  the  Chint&mani^  and  in  other  com- 
mentaries on  Bha'scara,  as  well  as  in  the  author's  notes 
on  his  own  text,  are  exactly  conformable  with  the  Brah- 
me-sphutO'sidd'hdnta  now  in  my  [)ossession,  and  which  is 
accompanied  by  theglossof  Brahmegupta's  celebrated 
commentator,  Chaturve'da  Prit-hu'daca  SwAMf. 

It  appears  then,  from  a  collation  of  the  passages  so  cited, 


*  Take  the  following  as  examples : — 

1st.  The  number  of  sidereal  days  in  a  Calpa  (viz.  1582236450000)9 
which  the  Paitdmaha^aidd^hdnta  of  the  Vishnud'kermSttaray  cited  in 
Marichij  ch.  1)  expresses  by  these  words  :— 

and  Brahmegupta  renders  by  the  equivalent  terms,     |^|1  ^^| 

2d.  The  commencement  of  the  Calpay  on  Sunday,  Ist  Chaitra,  at 
the  moment  of  sunrise  on  the  meridian  of  Lancd,  which  the  BrdkmO' 
sidd^hdnta  of  the   Vishn'u-d^hermSttara-purdna  (Marichi,  ch.  2)  thoa 


^iprfr^ 


and  Brahmegupta  by  the  following  couplet:-— 
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that  Brahmegupta's  work  is,  at  least  in  part,  a  parar 
phrase  of  the  Br'ahma  or  Paita'maha,  containing, 
however,  additional  matter :  and  it  is  accordingly  termed, 
by  <me  of  the  scholiasts  of  the  SHrya-siddhAnta^j  a 
commentary  on  the  Paitdmaka  ;  and  Chaturve'da's 
gloss  is  denominated,  by  the  same  scholiast,  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  Paitdmahubh&shya. 

In  support  of  what  has  been  here  said,  I  shall  adduce 
a  few  instances  of  quotation  on  subjects  possessing  some 
d^ree  of  interest 

The  first  is  one  in  which  Bha'scara  vindicates  a 
passc^  of  Brahmegupta  from  the  objections  of  his 
commentator,  quoting  the  passage  itself  in  his  notes,  and 
there  naming  the  scholiast,  Chaturve  da  ;  from  which, 
be  it  remarked,  the  commentary  is  ascertained  to  be  an- 
terior to  Bha'scara's  work  :  I  have  a  further  reason, 
however,  for  citing  the  passage,  as  it  furnishes  occasion 
for  some  observations  on  the  Indian  theory  of  Astronomy. 

The  Hindus,  as  is  well  known,  place  the  earth  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  and  make  the  Sun  and  Moon  and 
minor  Planets,  revolve  round  it,  apparently  in  con-* 
centrick  orbits,  with  unequal  or  irregular  motion.  For 
a  physical  explanation  of  the  phsenomena,  they  imagine 
the  planets  driven  by  currents  of  air  along  their  re* 
spective  orbits  (besides  one  great  vortex  carr}*ing  stars 
and  planets,  with  prodigious  velocity,  round  the  earth, 
in  the  compass  of  a  day).  I'he  winds  or  currents  im* 
pelling  the  several  planets  communicate  to  them  velo- 
cities,  by  which  their  motion  should  be  equal,  and  in  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptick  ;  but  the  planets  are  drawn  from 
this  course  by  certain  controlling  powers,  situated  at  the 
apogees,  conjunctions,  and  nodes. 


*  Da'dVbbaj,  see  p.  29- 
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These  powers  are  clothed  by  Hindu  imaginations 
with  celestial  bodies  invisible  to  human  sight,  and  fur- 
nished with  hands  and  reins,  by  which  they  draw  the 
planets  from  their  direct  path  and  uniform  progress. 
The  being  at  the  apogee,  for  instance,  constantly  at- 
tracts the  planet  towards  itself  (alternately,  however) 
with  the  right  and  left  hands.  The  deity  of  tlie  node 
diverts  the  planet,  first,  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other, 
from  the  ecliptick.  And,  lastly,  the  deity  at  the  con- 
junction causes  the  planet  to  be  one  while  stationaiy, 
another  while  retrograde,  and  to  move  at  different  times 
with  velocity  accelerated  or  retarded.  These  fancied 
beings  are  considered  as  invisible  planets ;  tlie  nodes ' 
and  apogees  having  a  motion  of  their  own  in  the 
ecliptick. 

This  whimsical  system,  more  worthy  of  the  mytho- 
lo^st  than  of  the  astronomer,  is  gravely  set  forth  in  the 
Surya-siddhAnta :  and  even  Bha'scara  gives  into  it, 
though  not  without  indications  of  reluctant  acquiescence ; 
for  he  has  not  noticed  it  in  his  text,  and  only  briefly  in 
his  notes. 

To  explain,  on  mathematical  principles,  the  irregu- 
larity oi  the  planetary  motions,  the  Hindu  astronomers 
remove  the  earth  from  the  centre  of  the  planet's  orbit, 
and  assume  the  motion  in  that  eccentrick  to  be  really 
equable,  though  it  appear  irregular  as  viewed  from  the 
earth.  Another  hypothesis  is  also  taught  by  them,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  planet  revolves  with  an  equal  but 
contrary  motion  in  an  epicycle^  of  which  the  centre  is 
carried  with  like  but  direct  motion  on  a  concentrick 
orbit. 

Bh'asc  ARA  remarks  that  both  theories  are  equivalent, 
^ving  the  same  results  in  computation :  but  he  main- 
tains that  the  planet's  motion  in  an  eccentrick  orbit 
(pratimandala)  is  consonant  to  the  truth  \  and  the  other 
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hypothesis  of  an  epicycle  (mchbchchorvfittaj  is  merely 
a  device  for  the  facility  of  computation. 

Both  theories,  with  certain  modifications,  which  will 
be  subsequently  noticed,  suffice  for  the  anomaly  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  To  account  for  the  still  greater  ap- 
parent irregularities  of  the  five  minor  planets,  the  Hindu 
astronomers  make  them  revolve  with  direct  motion  on  an 
epicycle  borne  on  an  eccentrick  deferent.  (In  the  case  of 
the  two  inferior  planets,  the  revolution  in  the  eccentrick  is 
performed  in  the  same  time  with  the  Sun :  consequently 
the  planet's  motion  in  its  epicycle  is,  in  fact,  its  proper 
revolution  in  its  orbit.  In  the  instance  of  the  superior 
planets,  on  the  contrary,  the  epicycle  corresponds  in  time 
to  a  revolution  of  the  Sun ;  and  the  eccentrick  deferent 
answers  to  th^  true  revolution  of  the  planet  in  its 
orbit.) 

So  far  the  Indian  system,  as  already  remarked  by 
Mr.  Davis  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Astronomical  Compu- 
tations of  the  Hindus*,  agrees  with  the  Ptolemaick. 
At  the  first  glance  it  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  an  eccentrick  orbit  devised  by  Hipparchus; 
and  of  that  of  an  epicycle  on  a  deferent,  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Apollonius,  but  applied  by  Hipparchus. 
At  the  same  time  the  omission  of  an  equant  (having  double 
the  eccentricity  of  the  deferent),  imagined  by  Ptolemy 
for  die  five  minor  planets,  as  well  as  the  epicycle  with  a 
deferent  of  the  centre  of  the  eccentrick,  contrived  by  him 
to  account  for  the  evection  of  the  Moon, — and  the  circle 
of  anomaly  of  eccentricity,  adapted  to  the  inequality  of 
Mercury's  motions, — cannot  fail  to  attract  notice. 

The  Hindus,  who  have  not  any  of  Ptolemy's  additions 
to  the  theory  of  Hipparchus,  have  introduced  a  dif^ 
ferent  modification  of  the  hypothesis,  for  they  give  an 


««a 


*  At.  Res.  vol.  2.  p.  t&Q. 
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oval  form  to  the  eccentrick  or  equivalent  epicycle,  as  wdl 
as  to  the  planet's  proper  epicycle.  That  is,  they  assume 
the  axis  of  the  epicycle  greater  at  the  end  of  the  (samaj 
even  quadrants  of  anomaly,  (or  in  the  line  of  the  ap- 
sides and  conjunctions,)  and  least  at  the  end  of  the 
(vishamaj  or  odd  quadrants  (1st  and  3d),  and  interme- 
diately in  proportion*.  This  contrivance  of  an  oval 
epicycle  is  applied  by  certain  astronomers  to  all  the 
planets ;  and  by  others  is  restricted  to  few ;  and  by 
some  is  altogether  rejected.  A'ryabha'tYa,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  S&rya-sidd^hdnta^  make  both  epicycles  of 
all  the  planets  oval,  placing,  however,  the  short  axis  of 
the  proper  epicycles  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  line  of 
mean  conjunction,  termed  by  Hindu  astronomers  their 
quick  apogee  (SighrochchaJ.  Brahmegupta  and 
Bha'scara,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledge  only  the 
epicycles  of  Mars  and  Venus  to  be  oval,  and  insist  that 
the  rest  are  circular.  The  author  of  the^SidcThdnta 
Sdrvabhauma  goes  a  step  further,  maintaining  that  all 
are  circular,  and  taking  the  mean  between  the  numbers 
given  in  the  SUrya-sidd^h&nta. 


*  Rad :  Sine  of  Anomaly  : :  DifT.  between  circles  described  on 
greatest  and  least  axis :  diff.  between  circles  described  on  greatest  axis 
and  on  the  diameter  of  the  epicycle  for  the  proposed  anomaly. 
Whence  the  circle  described  on  that  diameter  is  determined ;  and  is 
used  for  the  epicycle  in  computations  for  that  anomaly.  Since  circles 
4ire  to  each  other  as  their  Radii,  the  proportion  above  stated  answers  to 
the  following;  semitransrerse  axis :  diff.  between  transverse  and  con-^ 
jugate  semiaxis  : :  ordinate  of  the  circle :  a  fourth  proportioiial ;  * 
which  is  precisely  the  difference  between  that  ordinate  and  an  ordinate 
of  the  ellipse  for  the  same  absciss.  Hindu  astronomers  take  it  for  the 
difference  between  the  Radius  of  the  circumscribed  circle  and  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  ellipse  at  an  angle  with  the  axis  equal  to  the  proposed 
aaoodaly ;  and,  in  an  ellipsis  very  little  eccentrick,  the  error  is  small. 

t  The  epicycles  of  Mars,  according  to  B&ahmbgupta  and  BbaV 
CARA,  are  increased  in  six  signs  and  diminished  in  six  other  signs  of 
anomaly,  by  a  quantity  found  by  this  proportion ;  sine  of  45'' :  sine  or 
co-fiine  of  anomaly  (whichever  be  the  least)  ::€^  4/(f  i  correction 
additive  in  six  first  signs^  and  subtractive  insix  last. 
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Dimauums  of  tie  Epicycki  in  Degrees  of  tie  Deferent. 

Epicycle  of        iBrakmegupU^     1340'ai*'s6'70'+6"40'tS8*S3°  ll'&9'||80* 

Anomaly  \Bk6tcaray  ^-      —       — ""    —    —  —    ■  50 

Cirele  docribedl 

CTcte 3 

Circle  described ) 
wOeleuttis} ~ I»40S1407«  «8  »9    II  M 

Vnft,ttic,cU{Sn,Mm^ta,  a««±««OHW  68^        |  40 

Gvcle  OB  the     <v 

ffOktajoBoftheUS^tryaSuktMnUj  93ft  133  78  969  40 

Ofal  epicycle  .-j 
Circle  on  die  lev  axis 939  13970960  ag 

A  further  difference  of  theory,  though  not  of  practice,  oc- 
cursamongtbe  Hindu  astronomers,  in  regard  to  the  curva- 
tureof  the  eccentrick deferents,  and  the  consequent  method 
of  computing  on  the  equivalent  hypothesis  of  epicycles. 

A  reference  to  Mr,  Davis's  essay  ♦,  and  to  the  dia- 
grams  which  accompany  it,  will  render  intelligible  what 
has  been  already  said,  and  what  now  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained. It  is  there  observed,  that  it  is  only  in  com- 
puting the  retrogradations  and  other  particulars  respect- 
ing the  minor  planets  that  the  Hindus  find  the  length 
of  the  Cam' a  C  0 1  (or  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  to  the  planet's  place  in  the  epicycle).  In  other 
cases,  as  for  the  Anomalistick  Equation  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  they  are  satisfied  to  take  he  as  equal  to  the  Sine 
bn  X  (that  is,  the  Sine  of  mean  anomaly,  reduced  to 
its  dimensions  in  the  epicycle  in  parts  of  the  radius  of 
the  concentrick,  equal  to  the  Sine  of  the  Anomalistick 
Equation).  The  reason  is  subjoined :  ^^  The  difference, 
as  the  commentator  on  the  Suryorsidd'hdnta  observes, 
being  inconsiderable." 

II  The  epicycles  of  Venus  are  oval,  and  the  circles  described  on  the 
transverse  and  conjugate  axb  (circles  circumscribed  and  inscribed) 
are  here  stated.    . 

*  As.  Res.  vol.  2.  p.  249. 

t  As.  Aes.  voL  2.  p.  250.  Diagram,  fig.  2. 

t  Ibid. 
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Most  of  the  commentators  on  the  Surya^siddhdnta 
do  assign  that  reason  ;  but  some  of  them  adopt  Brah- 
megupta's  explanation.  This  astronomer  maintains 
that  the  operation  of  finding  the  Cam' a  b  rightly 
omitted  in  respect  of  the  eccentricks  or  equivalent  epicy- 
cles of  all  the  planets,  and  retained  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
per epicycles  of  the  minor  planets  carried  by  the  eccen- 
trick  deferents.  His  hypothesis,  as  briefly  intimated  by 
himself,  and  as  explained  by  Bha'scara,  supposes  tfa^ 
epicycle,  which  represents  the  eccentrick,  to  be  augmented 
in  the  proportion  which  Carvla  (or  the  distance  of  the 
planet's  place  from  the  earth's  centre)  bears  to  the  Radius 
of  the  concentrick ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  and  not  as 
a  mere  approximation,  that  the  finding  of  the  CarriOj 
with  tlie  subsequent  operation  to  which  it  is  applicable, 
is  dispensed  with  *. 

TheScholiastof  Brahmegupta  objects  to  his  author's 
doctrine  on  this  point,  that,  upon  the  same  principle,  the 
process  of  finding  the  Carn'a^  with  the  subsequent  em- 
ployment of  it  to  find  the  Sine  of  jthe  Anomalistick 
Equation,  should  in  like  manner  be  omitted  in  the 
proper  epicycles  of  the  five  minor  planets ;  and  he  con- 
cludes, therefore,  that  the  omission  of  that  process  has 
no  other  ground  but  die  very  inconsiderable  difference 
of  the  result  in  the  instance  of  a  small  epicycle.     For, 


*For  Rad:  Periphery  of  the  epicycle  ; :  Cam' a  :  augmented  epicycle. 
'  And  Circle :  Sine  of  Anomaly : :  augmented  epicycle :  Sine  of  Ano- 
maly in  augmented  epicycle. 

Ijutly  Carna  :  Sine  of  Anomaly  in  augmented  epicycle  : :  Rad  : 

Sine  of  Anomalistick  Equation. 

«n.          n    •  (    Carna    Rad.    Sine  of  Anomaly     (      Sine  of 
Whence  Pen-X  ^ ^ ^ := 5  Anomalistick 

9^^^ (    Radius  Cama         Circle  (   Equation. 

Sine  of  Anomaly     C      Sine  of 
And,  abridging,  Periphery     x  =<  Anomalistick 

Circle  ^    Equation. 

Wherefore  Circle :  Periphery  of  Epicycle  : :  Sine  of  Aaomaly : 
Siae  of  Anomalistick  Equation. 
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as  remarked  by  another  author*,  treating  on  the  saii^e 
subject,  the  Equation  itself  and  its  dine  are  yery 
small  near  the  line  of  the  apsides ;  and  at  a  distance 
from  that  line  the  Cam' a  and  Radius  approach  to 
equality. 

Bha'scara,  in  the  Sir6mani,  quotes  succinctly 
Brahmeoupta's  doctrine,  and  the  Scholiast's  objection 
to  it ;  and  replies  to  the  latter ;  and  in  his  notes  in  the 
Vdsand-bhAshjfa^  cites  the  text  of  Brahmegupta  and 
Chaturve  da's  reasoning,  which  he  tries  to  confute. 
His  quotation  agrees  perfecdy  with  the  present  text  of  the 
Brahme-sphuta-siddhdnta  and  commentary  of  Chatur- 
ve'ba'  Peithu'daca  Swa'm(,  wliich  is  annexed  to  it. 

The  passage,  which  has  required  so  much  preparatory 
explanation,  is  itself  short. 


'  The  Cant  a,  or  longest  side  of  the  triangle,  multiplied 
by  the  Periphery  of  the  Epicycle,  and  divided  by  Radius, 
becomes  the  multiplier  of  tlie  Sine  and  Co-sine  of  Ano- 
maly. The  same  result,  as  before,  is  obtained  by  a 
single  operation  in  the  instance  of  the  Anomalistick  £ph- 
cycle :  and  therefore  Carvla  is  not  here  employed/ 

Bha'scara's  words  in  ^zSirhmani  are  these:  "Some 
say,  that  in  this  system,  in  the  operation  of  finding  the 
Equation  of  Anomaly,  the  Cama^  or  long  side  of  the 
triangle;  is  not  employed,  because  the  difference  in  the 
two  modes  of  computation  is  very  inconsiderable.  But 
others  maintain,  that,  if  the  Cam! a  be  used,  tlie  Peri<« 
phery  of  the  Epicycle  must  in  this  operation  be  corrected, 


*  In  the  Mofiehi. 
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by  muItiplyiDg  it  by  Cam'ay  and  dividing  by  Radius. 
Wberefore  the  result  is  the  same  as  by  the  former  melhod ; 
and  on  that  account,  they  say,  the  Cam! a  is  not  em- 
ployed. It  is  not  to  be  objected,  why  is  not  the  same 
method  used  in  the  Sighra  Epicycle  ?  For  the  principlea 
of  the  two  differ.' 

In  his  notes  on  this  part  of  his  text,  he  citesy  as  hefora 
observed,  the  precise  passagp  of  Brahm£<^upta  which 
^sbeen  inserted  above,  and  a  portiimof  Chaturve'da's 
comment  on  it,  and  names  the  author. 

In  another  instance  Bha'scaea  quotes  in  his  S^ir6^ 
man'i  Bb ahhegupta  by  name,  and  Ihe  commentator  by 
implication  (and  fuller  quotations  of  both  occur  in  the 
notes  and  commentaries),  for  a  disagreement  in  re^ud 
to  the  latitude  of  stars  and  planets  measured  from  the 
ecliptick,  both  on  a  circle  drawn  through  its  poles,  and  on 
one  passing  through  the  poles  of  t^  equatcnr^  the  latter 
termed  Sphut'a  or  apparent,  and  the  other  Aspkutfa  or 
unapparent^t  Bha'scara  remark3f  that  Brahms- 
GUPTA  has  directed  the  latitudes  of  planets  to  be  com- 

Suted  by  one  mode,  and  has  given  those  of  the  stars  in 
le  other,  but  has  stated  no  rule  for  reducing  the  latitude 
gf  one  denomination  to  the  other,  or  for  rectifying  the 
true;  latitude  from  the  measure  given  on  the  circle  of  de- 
clination. The  reason  he  considers  to  be  the  little  dif*- 
ference  between  them  (which  is  true  in  respect  of  the 
planets,  though  not  so  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  stars) ; 
and  tie  fre(][uent  occasion,  in  astronomical  computations, 
for  the  decbnation  of  stars,  while  their  proper  latitude  is 
not  an  element  in  any  calculation ;  whereas,  in  the  case 
of  th^  planets,  both  are  employed  on  different  occasions  : 
he  Averts  to  a  strained  interpretation  proposed  by  the 


*  AsphU'a  Sara  is  tlie  true  latitude  of  a  star  or  planet ;  SpAut'a 
Sara  is  its  declination  ^  declination  of  the  point  of  intersection  in  tk^ 
ecliptick.  " 
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commentatGnr  to  construe  Brahmegupta's  rule  as 
adapted  to  the  same  denomination  of  latitude  which  is 
employed  by  him  for  the  stars.  Bha'scara  refutes 
that  interpretation,  and  Justifies  Brahmegupta's  text, 
taken  in  its  obvious  and  natural  sense. 

This  passage  of  the  Sirdmanl  *  confirms  what  was 
said  by  me,  from  other  anthority,  in  a  former  essayf, 
concerning  the  Hindu  method  of  determining  a  star's 
place,  with  reference  to  the  ecliptick,  by  the  intersection 
of  a  circle  of  declination^  and  by  taking  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  star  to  that  point  of  intersection,  instead 
of  employing  a  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptick. 

Tbe  only  other,  passage,  to  which  I  shall  draw  the 
reader's  attention,  is  one  of  considerable  length,  in  which 
Brahhegupta,  although  he  have  rightly  given  the 
theory  of  Solar  and  Lunar  Eclipses,  with  the  astronomical 
principles  on  which  they  are  to  be  computed,  affirms,  in 
compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  Hindu  bigots,  the  ex-> 
istence  of  Rdhu  as  fta  eighth  planet,  and  as  the  immediate 
caose  of  eclipses,  and  reprehends  Va'ra'hamihira, 
ARTA^HAfrA,  Sri'she'na,  and  Vishn'uchandra, 
for  rejecting  this  ottfacdox  explanation  of  the  phaenomenon. 
The  passage  i^  quoted  by  Bha'scara's  commentator  in 
tiie  Chintdmani,  on  the  occasion  of  a  more  concise  text  of 
the  Siromanif  affirming  the  agency  of  Rdhu  in  eclipses:|:. 


f  As."  Res.  vof.  9» 
J  Part.  2,  ch.  7,  v.  10. 
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This  quotation  from  the  Brahme-sidd'hdnta  comprbing 
seven  couplets  in  the  Chintdmariij  has  been  verified  in 
the  text  of  the  Brahmc'sphu'ta-sidd'hdnta  of  Brahme- 

GUPTA*. 

All  these,  with  numerous  other  instances  in  the  anno- 
tations and  commentaries  of  the  SirSmani,  which  I 
refrain  from  adducing,  lest  the  reader's  patience  should 
be  tired,  have  established  to  my  entire  conviction  the 
genuineness  of  the  text  of  the  Sphuta^idd'hdntaj  founded 
on  a  prior  treatise  entided  BrdhmesidiT hdnta. 

I  am  not  unapprised,  that,  under  a  feeling  of  great 
distrust  or  unwillingness  to  admit  the  conclusions  which 
follow  from  this  position,  a  variety  of  hypotheses  might 
be  formed  to  a  different  effect.  Brahmegupta,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  entirely  an  original  writer,  may  have 
referred  to  an  imaginary  work,  to  give  that  kind  of  autho- 
rity to  his  performance  which  the  Hindus  most  fiemcy ; 
or  he  may  have  fathered  on  B,purdn^a  a  synopsis  of  his 
own  doctrine  for  the  same  purpose :  or  some  other  writer, 
froni  whatever  motive,  may  have  fabricated  a  pretended 
extract  of  a  purdria  containing  the  heads  of  Brahme- 
gupta's  system,  and  have  ^ven  currency  to  it  on  the 
strength  of  the  reference  in  that  astronomer's  treatise  to 
an  anterior  work.  These  and  other  suppositions  grounded 
on  surmise  of  fraud  and  forgery  may  be  formed.  I  shall 
not  discuss  them ;  for  I  have  no  concern  but  with  the 
facts  themselves.  Bha'scara,  writing  650  years  ago, 
declares,  and  so  do  all  his  commentators,  that  he  has 
followed  Brahmegupta  as  his  guide.  They  quote 
numerous  passages  from  his  work;  and  Bha'scara 
affirms  that  Brahmegupta  took  the  numbers  of  revo- 
lutions assigned  to  the  planets  in  the  great  period  termed 
Calpa  from  an  earlier  authority.  The  commentators, 
who  wrote  from  two  to  four  centuries  ago,  assert  that 

*  G6lddhydya. 
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those  numbers  were  taken  from  a  treatise  in  form  of 
dialogue  between  Bha'gavat  (or  Bra'hma)  and 
Bhrigu,  inserted  in  the  Vtshriu^herrndttara'purdna^ 
and  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Brdhma  or  Paiiamaha 
^diThdnta.  They  cite  parallel  passages,  which  do  in 
fact  exactly  accord  in  sense  and  import.  They  occasion- 
ally quote  observations  on  Brahmegupta  by  his 
scholiast  Chaturve'da  PrIthu'daca  Swa'mi'.  A 
book  is  extant  (a  copy,  partly  deficient  however,  having 
come  into  my  possession  with  other  astronomical  coUec* 
tions),  and  which  consists  of  a  text  under  the  title  of 
Brahme^sphutO'Sidd'hdntay  accompanied  by  a  continual 
commentary  by  Chaturve'da  Prithudaca  Swa'mI. 
The  text  contains  the  same  astronomical  doctrine  which 
Bh  A  sCARA  teaches^  and  which  he  professes  to  have  de- 
rived from  Brahmegupta;  and  passages  quoted  by 
him  in  his  text,  or  at  more  length  in  his  notes,  or  by  his 
commentators,  or  by  other  astronomical  writers,  as  the 
words  of  Brahmegupta,  are  found  verbatim  in  it.  I 
consider  it  therefore  as  the  genuine  text  of  the  treatise 
used  by  Bha'scara  as  Brahmegupta's;  and,  seeing 
00  reason  for  suspicion  and  distrust,  I  quote  it  as  the 
authentick  work  of  that  celebrated  astronomer. 

As  the  evidence  which  has  been  here  collected,  with 
reference  to  particular  points,  bears  also  upon  other  ques- 
tions, I  shall  now  state  frirther  conclusions  regarding  the 
history  of  Indian  astronomy,  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
justly  deducible  from  the  premises.  Those  conclusions 
will  be  supported,  when  necessary,  by  additional  references 
to  authorities. 

Brahmegupta  and  Va'ra'hamihira,  though 
named  at  the  head  of  astronomers  by  Bha  scara  and 
Sata'n  ANDA,and  by  the  herd  of  later  writers,  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  authors  of  the  Indian  system  of 
astronomy.  They  abound  in  quotations  from  more 
ancient  astronomers,  upon  whose  works  their  own  are 


S46[  HISrpU  fST^Ol^O^EB)^ 

confessedly  grounded.  In  addition  to  the  names  befopfr 
mentioned */ tliose  of  PaADYUMNA,  LalaSjnha^^i4 
La'd'ha'charta,  may  be  here  specified.  But  thf 
Bra'hmC'Siddhdnta  and  the  works  of  A'ryabhat't'a 
are  what  principally  engage  Bbah^iegupta's  atteor 
tion :  and  the  five  Sidcfbaritqs  have  been  the  particulaf 
subject  of  YAaA'HA'MiHiRA's  labours.  He  appears  tp 
have  been  anterior  to  BfCAHMEcyPTA^  Mng  actuftUy 
cited  by  him  among  qth^r  writers,  wbjose  errors  are  exr 
posed  and  corrected. 

Va'ba'hamihira^  constantly  quoted  fis  the  author  qf 
the  Vdrdhi-sanhitd  and  Pancha-sidd^hdi^ticdy  must  b^ 
judged  from,  those  workSi  which  are  undoubtei^ily  his  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  learned,  and  ^y  thp  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient  scholiast  B^ATTo'TPAXiA.  1^ 
minor  works,  ascribed  to  t^e  sa^ie  ai^thor,  may  hf^v4 
been  composed  in  lat^r  times^  aqd  the  nameof  ^  celebn^tecj 
author  have  been  affixed  to  them,  according  to,  fi  prac- 
tice which  is  but  too  common  in  IndioL,  as  in  many  o^ff 
countries.  Th^  JitaQd^rriqva^  for  ^xi^n^l^,  wiuQh  hs^ 
been  attributed  to  him,  may  not  improbably  be  the  wqif ij; 
of  a  different  autlior.  At  le^s^  I  am  not  appri,zed  of  any 
collateral  evidence  (such  as  quotations  from  it  in  books 
of  some  antiquity)  to  support  \ffi,  gemiinen^ii  as  a  work 
of  Va'ra  hamihira's. 

In  the  Vdrdhisanhitd  this  author  has  QOtj  followed 
the  system  which  is  taught  iiji  the  Surya-siddhdntn.  For 
instance,  his  rule  for  finding  the  year  of  the  cycle  of  6Q 
years,  founded  on  the  mean  motions  of  Jupiter,  shews 
that  he  employed  a  ditferent  number  from  that  which  the 
Sdrya-sidd'hanta  furnishes :  viz.  364224|  reyolutipnp  in 
a  yuga,  instead  of  364S0P ;  and  it  appears,  from  a 
quotation  of  the  scholiast,  that  A'RrABHAX'rA  is  the 
authority  for  that  numbpr  of  revplu^^ps  of  .^Mpiter. 


mm^ 
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Before  the  i^cfVA'EA'HABnHiRA  and  Brahace- 
e^PTA,  «k1  subsequently  to  that  of  Garga,  a  number 
of  iUttttrions  adtronomers  flourished,  by  whom  the  science 
1WI5  cultivated  and  promoted,  but  whose  wotks  unhappily 
are  loot,  or  at  least  have  not  been  yet  recovered,  and  are 
at  present  kfiown  to  us  only  by  quotation.  No  less  than 
fen  ititemiediat&  wrfterd  are  cited  by  Brahmegupta  ; 
of  whom  five  at  Ae  least  are  noticed  by  Va  ra'«a- 

MIHIRA*. 

The  pro^^ncy  of  the  Yavtmas  in  artronortiV  tva» 
known  to  Va'ra'hamihira.  He  has  mentioned  it  with 
applause  t>  and  has  more  than  once  referred  to  the  autho- 
rity of  their  writers.  The  name  of  Yavana'ch  a'rya, 
wiiicb  occurs  fi^quendy  in  the  compilations  of  Hindu 
astronomers;};,  has  apparently  reference  to  an  author  of 
that  nation^ ;  which  i&  characterised  by  Var A'lf  amihir A 
as  a  people  of  Mlieh^haSj  or  barbarians.  The  title  of 
Mimaca  SiddPkdnta  given  by  S'r^sab'i^a  tO'  his  astrono^- 
nscal  treatise,  whieb  is  quoted  under  this  title  ^  by 
Vara'H'Ahihira  and  Brahm£gupta,  may  be  pre- 
sumed also  to  carry  some  allusion  to  the  system  of  the 
astronomers  of  the  West. 

If  these  circumstances^  joined  to  a  resembtence  hardly 
to  be  supposed  casual,  which  iheHmdu  aistronomy,  with 
its  apparatus  of  eceentricks  and  epicycles  bears  in  many 
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*  See,  before,  p.  223,  235,  and  246. 

**  For  the  Yavait as  are  barbarians ;  but  this  science  is  well 
established  among  them';  and'they  are  revered  like  holy  sages :  much 
more  shall  a  priest  who  is  learned  in  it  be  venerated/' 

X  A«.  Bet.  vol.  9}  p*  376* 
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respects  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  be  thou^t  to  autiiorize  m 
belief  that  the  Hindus  received  from  the  Greeks  that 
knowledge  which  enabled  them  to  correct  and  improve 
their  own  imperfect  astronomy,  I  shall  not  be  inclined  to 
dissent  from  the  opinion.  There  does  indeed  appear 
ground  for  more  than  a  conjecture  that  the  Hindus  had 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  Grecian  astronomy  before  the 
Arabs  began  to  cultivate  the  science ;  and  that  the  whole 
cluster  of  astronomers  mentioned  by  Beaumegupta, 
must  be  placed  in  the  interval  between  the  age  of 
Hipp  ARCH  us,  and  possibly  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
date  of  Brahmegupta's  revision  of  the  Brahme-sidd*' 
hdnta. 

In  reforming  the  Indian  astronomy,  BRAHMEOUPtA, 
and  the  astronomers  who  precedeid  him,  did  not  take  im- 
pUcitly  the  mean  modons  of  the  Planets  given  by  the 
Grecian  Astronomer.  In  general  they  are  wider, 
from  the  truth  than  Ptolemy*.  But,  in  the  instance 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  they  made  a  nearer 
approach  to  accuracy  than  he  had  done,  and  must  there- 


*  Mean  Diurnal  Motions  of  the  Planets. 

• 

BrakmegujUa. 

Surya-nd^hdfUa.     Ftdemy. 

Lalande, 

0      I        II  III  IT 

®     I      II   III    IF 

°     I       II  III  17 

®      I      II  III  IV 

0          0  S9     8   10  89 

0  59     8  10  10 

0  59     8  17  13 

0  59     8   19  48 

,p         13  10  34  5«  47 

13  10  34  59     3 

13  10  34  58  30 

13  lU  35     1  40 

^•«01'   11  96  49  95 

19  11   96  41  53 

19   11   96  31   17 

19  11  96  41   59 

i          0  31  96  98     7 

0  31   96  99  11 

•  31   96  36  53 

0  31  96  39  93 

y          4     5  39   18  98 

4     5  39  90  49 

4     5  39  94  19 

4     5  39  34  13 

%        0    4  59    9    9 

0     4  59     8  48 

0     4  59  14  96' 

0     4  59  15  53 

$           1  36     7  44  35 

1  36     7  43  39 

1  36     7  43     6 

1  36     7  48  94 

K          0     9     0  99  59 

0     9     0  99  53 

0     9     b  33  31 

0.9     0  35  38 

In  this  comparative  Table,  computed  to  fourth  minutes,  it  will  h% 
remarked,  that  the  Hindu  astronomers  mostly  agree  to  third  minutes 
and  differ  in  the  fourths.  They  disagree  with  Ptolemy  at  the  thirds, 
and  give,  in  almost  every  instance,  slower  motions  than  he  does  co  the 
Planets,  and  still  slower  than  the  tnith.  In  the  moon's  synodical 
motion,  however,  they  arc  very  nearly  correct.  On  the  other  hand« 
the  equation  of  the  centre  deducible  from  the  epicydes  (page  .23^}  is 
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fore  have  used  other  observations  besides  those  which  he 
has  recorded. 

The  Arabs  adopted,  in  its  totality,  Ptolemy's  theory 
of  the  motions  of  the  planets ;  which  the  Hindus  have 
only  in  part  fiut  the  Arabs  improved  on  his  astronomy 
by  carcdful  observations ;  a  praise  to  which  the  Hindus 
are  not  equally  entided.  Alba'tanI  discovered  the 
motion  of  the  Sun's  ap(^ee,  and  suspected  from  analogy 
a  motion  of  the  apsides  of  the  minor  planets  *.  The 
Hindus  surmised  the  motion  of  the  apogee  of  the  Sun, 
and  nodes  and  apsides  of  the  planets,  from  analogy  to 
the  Moon's  f^  but  were  unable  to  verify  the  conjecture 
by  observation ;  and  have  in  fact  merely  assigned  arbi- 
trary numbers  to  the  supposed  revolutions,  to  bring  out 
the  places  right,  (or  as  iiearly  so  as  they  had  determined 
them,)  relatively  to  the  ori^  of  the  ecliptick  in  their 
sphere,  and  conformably  to  their  assumption  of  a  grand 
conjunction  of  the  planets,  nodes,  and  apsides,  in  that 
point  of  the  ecliptick  at  a  vastly  remote  period.  Bha's- 
CARA,  when  treating  of  the  manner  of  verifying  or  of 

a  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  than  results  from  the  eccentricity 
ttngiied  by  Ptolemt  to  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets. 
For  instance  :«- 

O       I        II 

Eccentricity  of  the  Sun's  Orbit : 

Sitrya  Sid^hdnta  and  Brakmegnpta  (Radius  of  the  >  ^  .^  ^ 

Epicycle)    S 

Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  (Aim.  1.  3.  c.  4.)  in  parts,  of  >  ^  ^^  ^ 

which  Radius  contains  60 $^  ^^  ^" 

Albitani  (c.  2S.)     2     4  45 

Greatest  equation  of  the  sun's  centre. 

iS4rya-«M2irAiji/ay  &c.  (computed  by  the  commentators)     2  10  32 

Ptolemy  (Rice  Aim.  nov.) 2  23 

Alb4tani 1  59 

Alphonsine  Tables 2  10 

Kepler,  &c 2    3  46 

Lalande(3d  Edit.) • 1  55  36} 

*  Montucla,  p.  349- 

t  Bha'scaka  in  Vds<mMdsfya. 


findiog  th6  tuunber  of  revobtMBa  of  tfie  fthnets,  toc^  la 
a  given  period,  teaches  the  mode  of  observing  die  plaiiefe- 
ary  motions,  but  considers  the  life  of  man  too  short  for 
i^baefviog  the^  modon  of  the  apsides,  and  nodes  (the 
Moon  a  excepted):  and  certainly  the  revolntioDs  assigned 
tothem  by  him  and  otimacHitubt  astronomers  ave  too  few, 
and  llie  motkm  too  slow  (the  qmckest  not  exceeding 
7  degreea  in  lOOOQO  years),  to  have  been  assamed  on 
amy  other  ground  but  the  arbitirary  one  jimt  now  stated. 
The  astroDomical  instruaients.  employed  by  the  Hinthis, 
of  which  Bha'scara  describes  nine»  ineludii^  one  of 
bis  own  invention,  and  comprehending  the  qnadraat^ 
semicircle,  and  entire  circle^  b^idea  the  armillaiy  spherS) 
horaiy  ring,  gnomon^  and  clepsydia*,  were  too  mdely 
execuited,  wtmteves  may  be  thought  of  dieir  design,  to 
enable  the  astronomers  to  make  very  ddieate  observar 
tk»s ;  and  they  were  not  assisted,  as  in  the  preceesi^ 
of  the  equinoxesi^  by  the  memory  of  a  former  position 
recorded  in  tbdr  ancient  writings. 


NOTE  REFEftRED-  TO  FROM  FAOE  230. 

According  to  A'ryabhaVt'a,  as  quoted  by  Bbahmeoupta  and 
his  scholiast  PRif  hu'daca  Swa'mi', 

One  Yuga  contains  Years  1 ,080,000 

One  Makd-yuga  =  4  Yugas  4,3^,900 

One  Mtnurytfga  =  72  Mahi-yugas    311,040,000 

One  Calpa  ==  U  Menus  =^  1008  Mahd-yugtu  4^di54,560,000 

ft^  The  Calpa  began  on  Thursday  1st  ChaUra  s'vela^ 
at  the  moment  of  sun-rise  at  L(mcd> 

Years  expired  from  the  commencement  of  ^nCa^ 
to  the  war  of  the  JBMnei^orhegioniDgof  the  Cati  age,  l,9afii4^0,000 

Add  expired  year%  of  th^  Cofi.  to  the  S^aca'  era 3,179 

Years  from  the  beginning  of  the  Ca/jpa.  to  the  com- 
mencement of.  the  Saca  era l',996»  1123,179 


♦  G61Mhyiya,  ch.  9- 


Years  expired  fipom  the  commencement  of  t^  jprff 
^t  Mah4-y^ga  to  the   ))egiipii^g  of  thp  G96'  nge^ 

III  I 
Revolut^o^  of  th^  eartli  xppnd  it^  owb  axis,  in  ^ 
^nadruple  jfi^a,  or  Mahd-yuga. , , , . . .  • , .  ^  •  •  1  •  1  ^  1  1»&&^»937>500 
U^ce,  deducting  revolulions  of  the  sup    , .  ^  •  1^  • ,  ^         4>3^O»0OQ 


t"^ 


Refoain,  Nycthemera,  or  Sdvana  days,  in  a  JlfoM- 
jfiif« ^tf*'«M>i>  1>^77»91 7^>500 

|1^  Leagtli  of  the  sidereal  year 

is  thevefbre,  according  to  A'btab-       d      gin         d     h    i    u 

hat^t'a 965  15  31  1 A  or  S«5  6  11?  30 

N.  B.  A'ryab'hatVa  taught  the  earth's  diurnal  revolution  round 

its  axis;  a  doctrine  which  Brahmeoupta  controverts,  but  to  which 

his  scholiast  PrIt'hv'daca  Sva'mi'  inclines. 
According  to  the  FauUsorndd'hanta  cited  by  BHAT't'6TPALA  on 

Va'sa^bamiuira's  Sanhit4y  and   by   PrIt'iiu'daca  Sw^'mi    on 

Brahmegufta's  Sidd(h4ntay 
Crita-yugQty  4,800  divine  years  =  1,728,000 

TrHdy    •  3,600  =  1,296,000 

ihodpara,  2,400  =;:  864,000 


^ 


3,888,000 
Cafi,  1,200  z=  432,000 

Mahd-yvtga^  '=  4,320,000 

1^  This  author's  computation  of  the  Calpa  has  not 
been  found  in  any  quotation ;  but  he  is  cited  as  reck- 
oning its  commencement  from  midnight. 

Years  expired  from  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent Makd-yuga  to  the  first  conjunction  ojt  the  planets,^ 
in  the  CrUa-yuga 648,000 

Interval  between  that  and  the  last  conjunction,  at  the 

be^miing  of  the  Cali-yu^a 3,240,000 

"""^^■"^^ 

Years  expired  to  the  commencement  of  the  CaU-yuga,       3,888,000 

Mean  solar  (Saura)  days,  termed  by  other  astro- 
nomers 5ivaiia  days,  in  ot^Mahd-yuga 19^779917,800 

r}*  Length  of  the  year,  accord-      d      g     i     11         d     h    i     n 
iDgXoikePauUia'fidtrhdnta  ....     365  15  31  30  or 365  6  12  36 

N.  B.  The  difference  of  300  days  in  the  computations  of  Artab'- 
hat't'a  and  Pulis'a,  gives  one  day  in  14,400  years,  as  is  remarked 
by  Brahmitoupta. 
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Length  of  the  year, 
sccording  to  iht  S&ry a-      d      g     i    n    m       4      h    i     u    m  mi 

tiddkdnta    565  15  31  31  24=365  6  12  36  33  36 

■  according  to     d      g     i     n    m       d     h    x    n 
BftAHMEGUPTA     ....   365  15  30  22  30=365  6  12  9 

The  computation  of  the  Y%^a  and  Calpoy  according  to  these  autho- 
rities, is  well  known,  and  need  not  be  exhibited  in  this  place.  They 
make  it  begin  on  Sunday ;  the  one  at  midnight,  the  other  at  sunrise, 
on  the  meridian  of  Lanca ;  and  the  elapsed  years  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Caii  age  are  1,972,944,000.  (To  which  Brahmegupta  i^ds 
3,179  years  to  the  S'aca  era.)  The  S&rya^-ndd'kdnta  deduds 
17»064,000  years ;  making  the  epoch  of  a  supposed  conjunction  of 
planets  by  so  many  years  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Calpa, 


REVOLUTIONS  op  the  PLANETS. 

According  to  Pulis'a,  According  to  the  According  to 

quoted  by  BhatV6tpala,  Skrya-^Mhdnta^  Brahmegupta, 

In  a  Mahd-yuga,  In  a  Mahd-yuga,  In  a  Caipa. 

Sun     4,320,000  4,320,000  4,320,000,000 

Moon  (Periodical)  57,753,336  57,753,336  57,753,300,000 

Mars 2,296,824  2,296,832  2,296,828,522 

Mercury    17,937,000  17,937,060  17,936,998,9^ 

Jupiter    364,220  364,220  364,226,455 

Venus     ..- 7,022,388  7,022,376  7,022,389,492 

Saturn    146,564  146,568  146,567,29^ 


«• 


Days   1,577,917,800  1,577.917,828  1,577,916,450,000 

jp*  A'ryab'hat't'a  states  the  revolutions  of  Jupiter  at  364,224. 
And  Va'&a'hamihira's  rule  for  the  cycle  of  60  years  of  Jupiter  is 
founded  on  that  number.  The  periods  assigned  by  these  two  authon 
to  other  planets  have  not  been  ascertained ;  except  Saturn's  aphelion, 
reckoned  by  A'ryab'hat't'a  at  54  revolutions  in  a  Calpa.  A'rt- 
ab*hat't'a's  numbers  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  tho 
Pdrdsarasidd'kdnta.    .(As.  Res.  vol.  2,  p.  242.) 
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VII. 


On  the  Height  of  the  HmAltofa  Mountaitu. 


By  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE,  Esq. 


W 


HEN  I  presented  to  the  Society  the  narrative  of  a 
journey,  performed  by  Lieutenant  Webb  and  Captain 
Rap£r,  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  I  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  observations  mentioned  to  have 
been  made  for  determining  geometrically  the  altitude  of 
remarkable  peaks  of  the  snowy  mountains,  and  the  in- 
ference which  appeared  to  be  fairly  deducible,  that  this 
chain  of  mountains  is  among  the  most  elevated  in  the 
known  world,  neither  surpassed  nor  rivalled  by  any  other 
but  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  *.  I  should  have  been 
justified  by  the  premises  In  saying  more :  but  I  thought 
it  ri^t  to  speak  thus  guardedly ;  not  having  been  then 
enaUed  to  examine  the  particulars  of  the  altitudes  taken, 
the  distances  measured,  and  the  calculations  founded  on 
them ;  nor  to  procure  ,  barometrical  measurements 
tending  to  confirm  or  to  correct  conclusions  drawn  from 
those  grounds,  fiut  having  been  since  furnished  with 
farther  observations  taken  by  Lieutenant  Webb,  in  pro- 
secution of  the  same  inquiry,  and  having  compared  them 
as  well  with  those  before  made  by  him,  and  by  the  late 
Liaitenant-Colonel  Colebrooke,  as  with  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Crawford's  labours  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same 

*  As  Res.  vol.  xi,  p.  445. 
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inquiry,  I  consider  the  evidence  tx)  be  now  sufficient  to 
authorize  an  unreserved  declaration  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  Himdlaya  is  the  loftiest  range  of  Alpine  mountains 
which  has  been  yet  noticed,  its  most  elevated  peaks 
greatly  exceeding  die  highest  of  the  Andes. 

This  had  been  long  suspected,  or  rather  had  been 
very  getiei^ly  beliclVed^  in  Indkiy  upon  less  conclusive 
evidence  than  will  now  be  submitted  to  the  public.  It 
was  remarked,  that  this  chain  of  mountains  constantly 
covered  with  snow  is  visible  from  the  plains  of  Bengal 
at  the  distance  of  150  miles  *^  (it  might  have  been  said  at 
a  still  greater  distance).  This  fact  demonstrates  great 
elevation.  For  the  peak  of  Teyde^  or  Teneriffe^  mea- 
suring nearly  12,000  feetf ,  is  discernible  in  clear  we&- 
tb^  at  a  distance  of  1 20  miles,  and  appears  like  blue 
vapour  scarcely  darker  than  the  sky ;  and  CkimborazOy 
the  hi^dst  peak  of  the  Andes,  ascertained  to  be  more 
than  20,000  feet  fai^  %^  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  Httl^  mort^ 
than  60  leagues,  the  rest  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes 
being  then  concealed  from  view :  but  the  Himdldyd 
diain  of  mooiitatins  is  visible  in  the  horizon,  as  a  conti- 
noed  line  extending  through  more  than  two  points  of  the 
compass,  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  last  mentioned,  ap- 
pearing id  cle^r  weather  like  white  cliffs,  with  a  very  dis- 
Isncdy  defined  outline. 

To  justify  the  assertion,  that  the  diifatJce,  at  which 
the  chain  of  snowy  mountains  contiiiiues  to  be  visiUe, 
exceeds  150  nnles,  it  may  be  sufficient  to^  mention,  that 
it  is  seen  bearing  Ea^rly  of  North,  from  Patna  and 
from  other  stations  (as  BhdgalpAr,  &c.),  on  the  Southern 
bank  of  the  Ganges.  Now  the  latitude  of  Patna,  by 
astronomical  observation,  is  25**  36  ^  § ;  and  thiat  of  Cafh- 
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*  Rennrl's  Memoir  of  a  Map,  p.  302.  (2d  £dit.^ 
1 1,904  Trench  toises. 
t  3-,22e^  French  toises. 
^  Rbubek  Burrow. 
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maMd£,  newiy  due  NcntOi  of  it,  is  iT  4S  ^  the  difference 
being  1  &6  gecgrapbic,  or  about  146  Eng^ish^  aiike.  But 
die  nearest  of  the  HimAlaya  mounfeuro  are  yet  distant 
in  t.  hariaoDtal  lioe  aboire  £5  miks  from  the  lastHiieii' 
tioned  town;  more  than  one  valley  and  intermediatff 
ridge  being  interposed ;  some  of  whicb^  to  a  distance  of 
tea  Biifes,  have  been  visited  bv  Eurej^n$y  without  ap«> 
proachittg  within  several  days  travelliBg  distance  of  tb«r 
foot  of  the  HtnMaya  f* 

Tlie  continuation  of  the  saoie  chain  of  mountaint 
divides  Butdn  from  Tibet,  and  is  distinctly  visible 
from  the  plains  of  Bengal.  Captain  Turnee  and 
Mr.  Saunders,  on  dieir  journey  to  TUholumbo,  after 
traversing  Butdn  and  crossing  the  frontier  of  Tibetj 
found  themselves  near  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with 
everlasting  snow^  which  seemed  to  be  but  two  miles  dis- 
tuit  fit>m  their  route.  Captain  T.  particulariy  noticed 
a  conspicuous  peak  held  in  hi^  veneration  by  the 
ESmbiSf  and  named  Chamal&ri.  Both  the  travellers 
were  satisfied,  the  one  from  the  remarkable  form  of  the 
peak,  the  odier  frx)m  the  hei^t  and  bearings  of  the 
range,  that  the  mountains  which  they  then  viewed  are 
the  same  which  are  seen  fit>m  Pumea^  Rymahly  and 
other  places  in  BengcUX.  Now^  acc(n*ding  to  the  survey 
of  ClEiptain  Turner's  route,  Ckamalari  is  placed  in  Lat. 
£8"*  5'  Loi^  Sd""  18^;  a  position  no  less  than  165  geo- 
graphic miles  from  PumeOy  and  £00  fit>m  Rajmahl^ 
whKh  is  situated  in  Lat  ^S""  S'  and  Long.  87^  44'  by 
observation  §•  From  a  commanding  eminence,  on  the 
frontier  of  Tibet^  the  travellers  had  an  extensive  view  of 
the  mountains  of  BtctAn,  covered  with  verdure  to  the 
very  tops ;  and  it  appears,  from  what  is  said  by  them, 
that  Butdn  contains  no  moimtains  on  which  snow  con- 


■**lM««tei*i 


*  Lt-Col.  Crawford. 

t  General  Kirkfatrick's  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal. 
I  Capt.  Turner's  Narrative,  p,  203  (2d  Edit.),  Pbil.  Trani.  vol.  /p. 
^.Reubsk  Burrow. 
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tinues  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  few  on  which 
it  remains  until  the  middle  of  summer.  These  circum- 
stances seem  to  establish,  beyond  question,  the  fact,  that 
the  snowy  range,  of  which  Chamal&ri  is  a  part,  is  that 
which  is  seen  from  stations  in  Bengal^  distant  165  and 
even  200  geographic  miles,  answering  to  191  and  232 
British  miles.  Now  it  requires  an  elevation  exceeding 
28,000  feet  to  be  barely  discernible  in  the  mean  state 
of  the  atniosphere  at  so  great  a  distance  as  that  last 
mentioned;  though  a  much  less  elcvatioUi  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  may  suf&ce  under  circumstances  of  ex- 
traordinary refraction. 

The  presumption,  which  was  however  raised  on  these 
grounds,  was  to  my  apprehension  corroborated  by  ob- 
servations, which  I  had  myself  the  opportunity  of  making 
twenty  years  ago ;  and  which  gave,  according  to  the  note 
I  have  preserved  of  them,  T  1^  for  the  usual  altitude  of 
a  conspicuous  peak  of  the  HimMaya  viewed  from  a  sta- 
tion in  Bengal,  which,  according  to  the  construction  of 
Rennel's  map,  was  not  less  distant  than  150  English, 
or  about  130  geographic,  miles.  If  this  distance  might 
be  relied  on,  the  height  to  be  inferred  from  that  observa- 
tion of  altitude,  after  a  due  allowance  for  terrestrial  refrac- 
tion, would  considerably  exceed  that  of  ChimborazOy 
being  not  less  than  26,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plains  of  North  BengaL  But,  as  the  distance  was  not 
ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose  of 
confidently  grounding  on  it  a  calculation  of  this  nicety,  I 
proposed  to  determine  it  by  observations  of  the  bearings 
of  the. same  peak,  from  two  places  distant  enou^  to 
afford  an  adequate  base,  the  length  of  which  might  be 
found  by  correct  survey.  Not  having  had  the  means  pf 
completing  the  inquiry  upon  the  principle  here  explained, 
I  recommended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  CoLEBROOKE,  by  whom  it  was  prosecuted 
during  hb  survey  of  Rohilkhand;  and  it  has  been  further 
pursued  to  a  satisfactory  result  by  his  assistant.  Lieutenant 
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Webb,  during  his  journey  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Ganges,  and  finally  during  a  survey  of  the  province  of 
Ghrakhpkr. 

Colonel  Cole  Brooke's  notice  was  also  drawn  to 
the  subject  by  the  communications  of  Dr.  Francis 
Buchanan  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Crawford, 
who  both  visited  Nepal  in  1 802,  and  who  were  con- 
vinced by  the  information  they  received  there,  from  in-: 
telligent  persons,  that  the  sources  of  the  Gang^  are  on 
the  southern  fiice  of  the  Himdlaya,  and  that  these  moun- 
tains are  of  vast  height.  He  Imd  likewise  a  knowledge 
of  a  survey  by  lieutenant-Colonel  Crawford,  executed 
in  1805,  along  the  northern  frontier  from  Behar  to  R6^ 
hilkhandy  in  which  bearings  were  taken  of  every  re- 
markable peak  of  the  snowy  range,  which  could  be  seen 
from  more  than  one  station ;  and  consequently  tlie  dis- 
tuaoe  of  those  peaks  from  the  places  of  observation,  and 
thor  geographical  positions  relatively  to  the  plains  of 
Hmdustafiy  were  determined  by  the  intersection  of  the 
bearings  and  by  calculation.  Colonel  Crawford  had 
also  taken  altitudes,  from  which  the  height  of  the  moun^ 
tains  might  be  computed,  and  which  |^ave,  after  due 
albwance  £3r  refraction,  the  elevation  of  ccmspicuous 
peaks,  at  least  equal  to  that  above  mentioned,  fiut  the 
drawings  and  journal  of  this  survey  have  been  tmfortu* 
nately  k>8t. 

The  observations  instituted  and  completed  by  lieute^ 
aant-Colonel  Colkbrooke,  while  in  Kbhilkhandy  were 
two ;  one  taken  at  Piliikit,  where  the  elevation  of  a 
peak  distant  1 14  English  miles,  according  to  bearings 
from  two  stations,  me  distance  between  which  was 
measured,  was  found  to  be  T  527^ ;  the  other  at  Jit^hpkr^ 
where  the  elevation  of  the  same  peak,  distant  90  English 
miles,  was  observed  to  be  ^  8^  I  find  among  his  papers 
numefous  other  observations  of  the  bearings  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  chain  of  snowy  mountains,  as  seen  from 
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many  successive  stations.     But  the  only  altitudes  which 
have  been  preserved  are  those  above  mentioned. 

In  calculating  from  these  observations  of  altitude,  allow- 
ance was  first  made  for  refraction  at  the  same  rate  as  for 
celestial  objects  of  the  same  apparent  altitude :  and,  from 
the  observed  elevation  so  corrected,  was  deduced  a  height 
of  20,019  feet  for  the  mountain  as  viewed  from  Pitibhit^ 
and  20,598  for  the  same  as  seen  from  Jifkpur,  or20,308^ 
feet  on  a  medium  of  both  observations.  But  the  allow- 
ance for  refraction  being  much  too  great,  amounting  to 
-|ths  of  the  contained  arc  in  one  instance  and  -^ths  in 
the  other,  the  computation  was  again  made,  allowing  ^tfa 
of  the  intercepted  arc  for  terrestial  refraction,  and  the 
result  showed  a  height  approaching  to  22,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plains  of  RShilkhand. 

However,  this  allowance  of  an  eighth  part  of  the  con- 
tained arc  still  exceeds  the  mean  of  terrestrial  refraction, 
as  appears  from  the  trials -conducted  by  General  Rot, 
and  Colonds  Williams  and  Mudge*,  and  especially 
from  those  of  the  last-mentioned  observer.  They  found 
terrestrial  refraction  subject  to  great  variation,  amountii^ 
to  no  les6  than  ^d  of  the  contained  arc  in  some  instances, 
and  so  small  as  -^th  of  the  intercepted  arc,  and  even 
less,  or  absolutely  0,  in  others.  But,  in  the  numerous 
observations  of  those  gentiemen,  the  extreme  instances 
are  few ;  and  the  range  of  variableness  is  commonly 
within  narrower  limits,  from  ^th  to  i^th,  being  on  a 
mean  either  ^th  or  ^th  part.  The  (xkls  most  to  be  de- 
pended on,  being  those  which  were  conducted  by  means 
of  correspondent  and  contemporary  observations,  ^ve  a 
mean  of  i^th.  It  appears,  dso,  that  the  refraction  is ' 
least  variable  where  the  ray  passes  through  the  air  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  for 
the  greatest  part  of  its  course :  which  is  eminentiy  the 

*  Phil.  Trans.  voL  SO,  S5,  and  87. 
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case  in  the  instance  under  consideration  ;  and  especially 
in  some  which  will  be  subsequently  noticed,  *  where  the 
altitude  of  the  mountains  was  taken  from  elevated  spots  : 
and,  in  all,  the  ray  must  pass  for  a  great  part  of  its  course 
through  a  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  of  much  less  den- 
sity than  in  the  experiments  of  General  Roy  ana  Colonel 
MuDGE,  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

It  follows,  from  these  considerations,  that  the  mean 
terrestrial  rdraction  should  not  be  taken  at  more  than 
,\th  of  the  arc  contained  between  the  object  and  station. 
This  allowance  agrees  with  that  which  Delambre 
directs  to  be  made :  it  exceeds  what  was  found  by 
Legendre,  (viz.  xt^)  >  ^^^  it  approaches  very  near  to 
Maskeltne's  estimate  of  ^V^*  ^^^  ^^^^  Major 
Lambton's  observations,  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  ter- 
restrial  refraction  was  found  to  vary  from  ^th  to  ^V^h*, 
or  on  a  medium  |th  of  the  contained  arc.  As  this  mean 
refraction  may  be  thought  more  applicable  to  tlie  north 
of  India  than  that  deduced  from  the  trials  made  in  the 
climate  of  Great  Britain^  I  shall  compute  from  altitudes 
reduced  by  this  as  well  as  the  preceding  correction  for 
refraction,  and  contrast  the  results  with  similar  calcu- 
lations, in  which  the  refraction  shall  be  taken  at  the 
utmost  quantity  which  any  past  experience  could  justify, 
viz.  ^d  of  the  arc. 

To  compute  from  the  data,  we  have,  in  an  oblique 
plane  triangle,  die  angle  (B)  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  exceeds  a  right  angle  by  half  the  contained 
arc ;  or  (which  is  the  same  thing^  by  half  the  angle  at 
the  earth's  centre  subtended  by  that  arc  ;  the  angle  (S) 
at  the  station  of  observation,  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
observed  altitude  (corrected  for  refraction)  and  half 
the  contained  arc ;  and  one  side  (A),  which  is  the 
chord  of  the  contained  arc,  or  distance  between  the 
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base  of  the  mountain  and  station  of  observation^  di(^ 
fering  but  a  few  feet,  in  Ihe  cases  before  us,  from 
the  circular  arc  itself.  Tne  angles  and  one  side  of 
the  triangle  being  thus  known,  the  other  two  sides 
may  be  found ;  one  of  which,  subtending  the  angle  S,  is 
the  height  of  the  mountain,  or  perpendicular  from  its 
summit  to  the  middle  of  its  base.  The  observations  at 
PiUbhit  and  Jttkjpfkr^  calculated  upon  this  principle, 
and  with  an  allowance  of  ^th  for  refraction,  give  S843G 
and  S2146  for  the  elevation  of  the  peak  observed  from 
those  stations ;  or  on  a  mean  22291  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plains  of  Rohilkhand  ;  or  about  22800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  the  same  manner  may  be  calculated  the  height  of 
die  peak,  situated,  according  to  the  information  of  the 
mountaineers,  near  the  source  Of  the  Jamundy  and  mea- 
sured from  the  summit  of  Ndg^thghdii,  near  LdlMy 
under  an  an^e  of  S""  17^  and,  frcmi  that  of  Chandra- 
badanif  under  one  of  2"*  50^  Tlie  position  of  the  moun- 
tain, deduced  from  horizontal  andes  taken  at  both  sta- 
tions, is  settled  by  Mr.  Webb  m  lat.  ST  23^  long. 
78'  sr*.  The  latitude  of  the  stations,  determined  by 
astronomical  observations  made  at  the  next  places  of  en- 
campment f,  is  SO"  32'  and  SO*  20' ;  and  the  distaifces, 
taking  the  longitudes  as  inferred  from  surv^,  are  54\i 
and  63'.2  geographic  miles  respectively.  Whence,  al- 
lowing ^th  for  refraction,  we  have  20895  and  21855 
ieet ;  or,  with  an  allowance  of  -|^,  20503  and  2 1 320  feet ; 
for  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  above  those  stations. 
Their  respective  heights  are  yet  unascertained:  but 
Chandrorbadani  was»  by  Mr.  Webb,  thou^t  Ae 
highest,  contraiy  however  to  what  the  result  of  the  pre- 
sent calculation  indicates.  The  height  of  iVi^yi-^Ai/l 
was  estimated  by  him  at  5000  feet ;  and  this  guess  is 

*  Adatkk  Researches,  vol.  11,  p.  443. 
t  MS.  Journal. 
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corroborated  by  a  trigonometrical  measurement  of  a 
mountain  called  the  Khofffor  near  Bkuwan-dM  *,  seen 
tbe  preceding  day^  and  found  to  be  3897  feet  above  the 
valley.  It  is  distantly  supported  by  barometrical  mea- 
sures of  mountains  in  a  differait  part  of  the  same  chain, 
as  will  be  noticed  further  on. 

The  elevation  of  the  Jatnundvatdri  appears  then  to 
be  not  less  than  S5000  feet  above  the  valley.  It  is 
however  ri^t  to  observe,  that  this  measurement  of  the 
height  of  that  mountam  above  the  summit  of  the  passes 
from  which  the  angles  were  observed  is  not  entirely  to 
be  relied  on ;  as  the  distances  are  not  determined  with 
soffident  precision,  being  dependent  on  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  stations  in  longitude,  concluded  from  a  sur- 
vey performed  by  means  of  a  route  measured  by  time  in 
a  very  uneven  country. 

It  might  be  expected  that  use  should  be  made  of  nu- 
merous otfaar  observations,  wfaicb  were  taken  from  various 
elevated  situations  among  the  lower  mountains,  especially 
those  which  exhibited  much  larger  angles ;  on  tiie  pre- 
sumable ground,  that  the  height  of  any  selected  point 
among  the  numberless  snowy  peaks  of  the  Himdlaya 
would  be  best  ascertained  by  angles  taken  at  the  nearest 
positions  approaching  it.  No  doubt  such  would  be  the 
case,  could  a  survey  be  leisurely  performed  in  the  moun- 
ta^is,  choosing  the  fittest  stations  upon  a  previous  view 
of  the  country,  and  satisfactorily  identifying  the  point  to 
be  observed.  But  a  hasty  journey  (more  was  not  in  this 
instance  practicable)  among  mountains  neater  to  the  ob- 
ject affords  less  means  of  an  accurate  measurement  than 
a  survey  carefully  conducted  at  a  remoter  distance  in  the 
champaigp  country.  Instead  of  keeping  in  view,  from 
day  lo  day,  during  tiie  progress  of  survey,  the  same  se- 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  frequent  opportunities  di<}  not  occur 
for  similar  measurements* 
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lected  point,  and  being  fully  assured  of  its  identity  by 
the  uniforDf)ity,  or  at  least  the  very  gradual  alteration  of 
its  appearance,  tlie  traveller  through  the  mountainous 
skirts  of  the  Indian  Alps  loses  sight  of  those  objects  for 
successive  days  as  he  proceeds  along  the  valleys,  and 
finds  it  impracticable,  when  he  emerges  to  higher  ground, 
his  route  leading  him  over  some  mountain,  to  discern 
from  its  summit  the  loftiest  peak,  now  perhaps  inter- 
cepted from  his  view  by  one  nearer,  though  of  less  ele- 
vation ;  or  to  discriminate  and  recognise  among  innu- 
merable glaciers,  which  have  varied  their  aspect  with 
his  change  of  place,  the  particular  snowy  peak  before 
contemplated  by  him  from  another  side,  m  a  different 
point  of  view,  and  with  another  aspect 

On  these  considerations,  and  after  carefully  inspecting 
Mr.  Webb's  journal,  in  which  I  find  observations  of 
uifnamed  snowy  peaks  seen  from  the  stations  of  Rifhal* 
and  Bahmencbfhl  f  under  angles  of  nine  and  ten  degrees; 
with  others,  from  more  distant  stations,  of  mountains 
supposed  to  be  known,  as  the  peak  near  Gangdvat&ri 
seen  from  N&gun-ghdti  and  Chandra-badani^,  and 
Ciddr-n6fh  from  the  last  mentioned  station  § ;  I  do  not 
deem  any  of  these  points  to  be  so  verified  as  to  be  made 
the  certain  grounds  of  a  correct  measurement  of  altitude. 
The  horizontal  distance  of  the  near  glaciers  appeared  to 
the  travellers,  in  more  than  one  instance,  to  be  only  ten 
miles  II ;  but  this,  being  a  mere  guess,  cannot  serve  for 
the  basis  of  correct  calculation.  Employed  as  a  conjec- 
tural measure,  it  gives  9000  feet  for  the  height  of  the 
objects  above  the  lofty  spot  whence  they  were  viewed. 

•  \QP  18'.  9°  55'.  9""  42'.  9*"  19'.  8*^  19'  bearing  respectively  N. 
620  49'.  E.  N.  59^04' E.  N.  54^56' E.  N.49^42'.  N.45o28'E. 
and  further  diminishing  as  the  bearing?  grew  more  Noitheriy. 

t  9°  55'.  9*>  14'.  8*^  ir  bearing  N.  43**  35'  E.  N.  39^  12^  E. 
N.  28°  17'  E.  respectively. 

X  3o  1'  and  2o  50'. 

S  20  34'. 

I  Aiialick  Researches,  11,  p.  515  and  S&5t, 
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The  position  ofCiddr-ndt'h  is  not  confidently  stated  *, 
the  materials  for  determining  it  being  insufficient.  Sup- 
|)osing  however  that  of  Gang&oatdri  to  be  more  nearly 
correct,  the  pyramidical  peak  in  the  vicinity  of  that  cele- 
brated place,  if  indeed  the  same  which  was  seen  and 
measured  from  N&g&n-ghdtiy  is  17784  feet  above  the 
summit  of  that  pass,  esteemed  to  be  5000  feet  high. 

But,  leaving  these  conjectures  and  doubts,  let 41s  pass  to 
more  certain  observations  and  more  exact  measurements. 
To  Colonel  Crawford  I  am  indebted  for  the  commu- 
nication of  observations  made  by  him  at  Cafhmdndu. 
Another  set,  much  more  numerous,  was  taken  by  him 
during  an  extensive  survey  along  the  frontier,  but  it  is 
not  at  present  within  his  reach.  If  not  actually  lost,  as 
was  believed  when  a  preceding  paragraph  of  this  essay 
was  written,  the  journal  of  his  observations  is  probably 
in  England^  and,  when  there  found,  will  confirm  what  is 
here  stated  upon  other  grounds. 

At  present  what  we  possess  of  that  laborious  survey 
IS  the  protraction  of  it,  showing  the  positions  of  the  moun- 
tains as  they  were  determined  by  cross  bearings  taken 
from  a  great  number  of  stations  between  Pumea  in 
Bengalj  and  BalrdmpAr  in  Aytuih.  This  document, 
however,  is  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
inquiry. 

Colonel  Crawford,  during  a  long  sojourn  at  Cat'h- 
m&nd&  in  1 802,  took  the  angles  of  several  selected  points, 
of  which  he  determined  the  distances  by  trigonometrical 
measurement,  having  taken  the  bearings  from  various 
stations  in  the  valley  of  Nip&l,  the  relative  situations  of 
which  were  ascertained  by  a  trigonometrical  survey  pro- 
ceeding from  a  base  of  85Sf  feet,  carefiilly  measured 
four  times,  and  verified  by  another  base  of  1582  feet, 


*  AiiaHck  ResMrches,  11,  p.  443. 
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measured  twice.  The  positions  of  the  sam6  moontaiiis 
were  also  settled  by  observations  of  them  made  from  the 
plains  of  Behat  in  the  piogress  of  the  great  survey  which 
has  been  mentioned. 

The  angles  of  elevation  of  the  mountains  above  the 
stations  of  Samdhi  and  the  queen's  garden  near  Cafh^ 
mdndu  were  taken  with  an  astronomical  sextant  and  an 
artificial  horizon^  Among  the  most  remarkable  is  an 
observation  of  a  mountain  pointed  out  as  mount  Dhaibun. 
It  was  seen  under  an  angle  of  5*"  4'  iV\  and  ascertained 
to  be  distant  35^  g.  m.  The  elevation  calculated  from 
this  measure  is  SO  140  feet  above  the  station  from  which 
the  altitude  was  taken,  and  which  is  itself  more  than  4500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  concluded  from  baro- 
metrical observations  to  be  subsequently  mentioned. 
Another  seen  under  a  similar  angle,  5*  3'  58^^  but  less 
distant  by  four  miles,  exceeds  the  elevation  of  the  station 
by  17819  feet.  Both  these  mountains  are  but  little  to 
the  eastward  of  north  from  Ca^'Amifn^iiu.  The  following 
are  as  little  north  of  east ;  viz.  one  nearly  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  Cdla-bhairava*y  distant  59  g.  m.,  with  aik 
altitude  of  S"  48'  &',  and  consequentiy  80025  feet 
high ;  another  in  its  vicinity,  widi  an  an^e  of  3"*  3,3> 
6  ,  distant  48  g.  m.  and  elevated  1 8452  feet ;  and  a 
third,  as  much  more  remote,  being  68  g.  m.  with  an 
altitude  of  2''  7'  i\'\  and  a  consequent  elevation  of 
18662  feet  above  Cat'hmdndu. 

All  those  mountains  are  perceivable  from  Patna :  tibe 
first  or  the  supposed  Dhaibin,  at  a  distance  of  162  g^m^ 
and  C&lorbhairava^  or  the  mountains  in  its  vicinity,  at 
that  of  153, 150,  and  145  g.  m.  These  are  tiie  nearart 
of  the  Hmalmfa  which  are  visible  from  that  €i^.  The 
most  remote  an  aeen  in  the  N.  £.  quarter,  at  thepcodi- 


*  Oenoal  Ki&XBAnucEfsAcooini  of  2rq>rf& 
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gjious  distance  of  195  g.  tn.,  ascertained  by  their  position, 
which  is  determined  by  bearings  taken  by  Colonel 
Crawford  from  stations  approaching  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  their  site. 

Mount  DhaibiliHy  or  at  least  the  peak  which  was  indi- 
cated to  Colonel  Crawford  under  that  name»  and  which 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  points  measured  from 
Cai^hmhtduj  was  viewed  by  General  Kirkpatrick,  if 
indeed  it  be  the  same  mountain,  from  a  position  ten  miles 
nearer  to  it  on  mount  Bhirbandi  *,  and  his  animated 
description  of  the  sublime  prospect  contains  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  remoter  glaciers  of  the  Himdlaya  are 
still  more  elevated;  for  he  speaks  of  a  neighbouring 
mountain  not  less  stupendous,  yet  surpassed  by  one  of 
the  pyramidical  peaks  of  the  snowy  chain  seen  peeping 
over  its  towering  summit  It  may  readily  be  credited 
that  the  more  accessible  mountains  which  approach 
Cafhmdndu^  as  Jibjibia^  DhaibUn^  and  DhUnchd,  may 
be  inferior  in  height  to  the  abrupter  peaks  in  the  chain  of 
the  Himdlaya. 

Among  the  loftiest  in  that  chain  is  one  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Dhawala-giriy  or  the  white  mountain, 
situated,  as  is  understood  t>  near  the  source  of  the 
Gandhac  river,  called  in  its  early  course  Sdiagrdml,  from 
the  schistous  stones,  containing  remains  or  traces  of 
ammonites,  found  there  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  thence 
carried  to  all  parts  of  India,  where  they  are  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Sdlagrdma ;  the  spiral  retreats  of 


■*»—^^—i ^— *■•    I  ■  ■  I  I  ■     ^m^*mm*mm 


*  Account  ofNepdl,  p.  138.  It  is  right  to  observe  that  the  map 
annexed  to  that  publication  places  Dhmbdn  atid  other  mountains,  as 
IMmeka  and  Okirkhiif  much  nearer  to  Cafhkdndu  than  they  are  by 
Colonel  Cbawvobdi's  survey.  The  latter  is  however  most  to  be 
d^nded  on. 

t  Kirkpatrick  :  Nepdl.  SdUtgirdma  stdnes  are  found  in  gitat 
abundance  near  MuctindCh^  and  more  sparingly  at  Ddm  dher  c(ind 
niH  mmx  to  llie  touice  of  tbe  QwnUm.    Cokml  Gm awpobd's  MS. 
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antediluvian  moUuscas  being  taken  by  the  superstitious 
Hindu  for  visible  traces  of  Vishnu. 

A  high  peak,  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  those 
which  are  seen  from  the  plains  of  Gorakhpur^  and  on 
that  account  selected  by  Mr.  Webb  for  a  measurement, 
conducted  by  means  of  observations  taken  at  different 
stations  in  that  province,  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  re- 
cognised by  the  mountaineers  to  be  Dholagir  (Dhawalor 
giri).  Mr.  Webb  took  the  bearings  from  four  stations, 
and  altitudes  from  three;  and  the  particulars  of  his 
observations  are  as  follow : — 

At  station  A,  situated  near  Kha-- 
iur,  bearing  of  the  snowy  peak  P, 
corrected  for  magnetic  variation 
and  error  of  adjustment  by  an  azi- 
muth observed  at  the  time N.  SO**  12'  E. 

Altitude 2"*  48' 

At  station  B,  Nowd  newddd  on 
the  i2tfp/i.  Bearing  of  P N.  49'  30'  E. 

At  station  C,  two  furlongs  W.  of 
SHigaon.  Bearing  of  P N.  35^  49'  E. 

Altitude 2'  19^ 

At  station  D,  two  furlongs  W.  of 
Bk6peip&r-  Bearing  of  P, N-  60"     1'  E. 

AlUtude r  22' 

B   bears  from  A   by  the  survey, 

W.  2*  5'  N.  dktant, 43,4  B.  M. 

D  bearsfrom  A,  W.  r  5'  N 73,5  B.  M. 

The  bearing  of  C  from  A  is 
not  used,  the  side  A  C  measuring 
only  16.3       B.  M. 

C  to  B     W.  ly  54'  N.   distant  29,4  B.  M. 

C  to  D    W.  15"         N. 60     B.  M. 

B  to  D    W.  14'  3*    N 30,5  B.  M. 

Frnm  these  data  Mr.  Webb  computes  the  distance  of 
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the  peak  (P)  from  the  stations  A,  C  and  D*,  at  the  num- 
bers under  mentioned :  viz/  From  the  station  A,  by  the 
triangle  A  P  B,  89,6,  and  by  the  triangle  A  P  D  89, 1  ; 
mean  of  both  computations  89,35  miles,  or  471768  feet. 
From  the  station  D,  by  the  last  triangle,  1 35,9>  and  by 
CPD  136,8;  mean  of  botfi,  136,35  miles,  or  719928 
feet.  From  C,  by  the  last  of  these  triangles,  103,4,  and 
by  C  P  B  102,3 ;  mean  of  both  102,85  miles,  or  543048 
feet.  He  remarks  that  several  other  bearings  of  the  same 
peak  were  taken  from  different  stations ;  and  that,  by 
laying  off  the  rhumb-lines  of  bearing  on  the  map,  they 
intersect  at  very  inconsiderable  distances  from  the  position 
of  the  peak,  as  deduced  from  those  which  were  selected 
for  calculation. 

Let  us  proceed  to  compute  the  height  of  Dhawalagiri 
(vulg.  Dholdgir)  with  the  foregoing  measures  of  distance 
and  the  observed  altitudes. 

At  the  station  A  we  have  the  distance  47 1 768  feet, 
77,85  geographic  milesfi  or  in  parts  of  a  circle  T  17' 
5 1* ;  the  chord  of  which  in  feet  is  47 1 758.  The  altitude 
observed  being  2'  48',  and  the  refraction  being  taken  at 
^th  of  the  intercepted  arc,  the  angles  are  S  3"  20'  26'' 
\5'"  and  P  86^  0'  38''  15"',  with  the  side  S  B  471758 ; 
whence  we  have  the  side  B  P,  or  height  of  the  mountam^ 
27558  feet. 


*  See  the  annexed  map. 

t  The  geographic  raile,  or  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of  a  great  circle, 
is  here  taken  at  6060  feet  The  length  of  the  meridional  degree  in 
different  latitudes,  according  to  the  latest  measurements,  being  60^95 
fathoms  in  latitude  66^  20',  60820  in  latitude  52'^  2^,60783  in  latitude 
A6*  12',  and  60487  in  latitude  11°  6';  whence  may  be  concluded 
6060O  nearly  between  the  latitudes  27^  and  31°;  and  this  measure  is 
employed  without  correction  or  modification,  though  the  position  of  th« 
arcs  be  at  acute  angles  to  the  line  of  the  meridian ;  greater  precision 
in  reducing  the  distances  to  parts  of  a  great  circle  appearing  to  be 
unnecessary,  as  the  utmost  accuracy  would  make  little  difference  in 
the  computed  height  of  a  mountain. 
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By  a  similar  calculation  of  the  altitude  of  the  same 
mountain  observed  from  the  stations  C  and  D;  viz. 
Z""  19'  and  T  22',  or  corrected  for  refraction  2*  11'  32'^ 
and  1^  12'  6'^  with  the  distances  above  founds  which  in 
parts  of  a  circle  are  l""  29'  36''  36'"  and  1^  58'  48",  and, 
reduced  to  the  chords  of  the  arcs  in  feet,  543031  and 
719893,  the  height  comes  out  27900  and  27573 ;  or,  on 
a  mean  of  the  three,  27677  feet  above  the  plains  of 
Gorak'hpur  ;  and  reckoning  these  to  be  400  feet  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges^  as  inferrible  from  the  descent 
of  the  stream  of  rivers,  the  whole  height  is  more  than 
twenty-eight  thousand  feet  ajbove  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparison  of  this 
result,  with  other  computations  made  on  different  rates 
of  refraction : — 


ix*-      Interc.         Alt.  Height,  allowiiig  for  refractiMi. 

5^  "^        arc  by 

»ite^     indeg.        obs.        |         i         {  ,V         A        rj        A 

A  89^  1^  17'  ^^^  ^  48'  S4876  96663  97110  97476  97558  97696  97855 
C  109^  i^  99'  36^6  9^  19'  94348  96? I6  97308  97799  97900  97991  98994 
D  13^1^  58'  48"      1^  99^  91338  95494  96554  97384  97573  97773  98986 

Mean    93590  96«)9i  96784  97551  97677  97797  38145 
Extreme  differenee      3537    1999     774      408      349      365      439 


It  is  apparent,  from  inspection,  that  the  observations  at 
the  stations  A  and  D  agree  best ;  and  if  that  computation 
be  nearest  the  truths  wherein  the  extreme  differences  are 
least,  the  conclusion  will  be,  that  the  height  is  about  27550 
feet ;  such  being  the  elevation  deduced  from  the  mean  of 
observations  calculated  according  to  middle  refraction. 

The  limit  of  error  arising  from  refraction  must  be  taken 
at  less  than  850  feetf  as  me  observations  at  A  and  C 
coincide  for  the  height  of  26690  feet,  -^  of  tiie  contamed 
arc  being  allowed  for  refraction ;  and  those  at  C  and  D 
for  an  devation  of  28290  feet,  ^th  being  allowed ;  while 
those  at  A  and  D  do  so  for  tiie  mean  Stitude  of  27565 
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feet,  refraction  being  taken  at  the  middle  rate  of  ^,th ; 
and  a  larger  allowance  than  ^  th  of  the  intercepted  arc, 
which  would  exceed  mean  celestial  refraction  for  like 
altitudes,  cannot  bereqmsite,  without  very  wide  disagree- 
ment in  observations  made  on  different  days,  which 
would  mark  extraordinary  refraction ;  but  ,that  is  not  the 
case  with  those  in  question. 

m 

The  limits  of  error  in  respect  of  the  observations  them- 
selves, whether  for  the  distance  or  for  the  altitude,  are 
more  confined,  ^nce  tlie  uncertainty  in  the  distance, 
amoimting  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  one  instance,  and  half 
a  mile  in  the  rest,  induces  uncertainty  in  the  computed 
deration  to  no  greater  extent  than  76  or  99  feet  for  the 
nearer  stations,  and  1 80  for  the  most  remote.  An  error 
of  a  whole  minute  in  an  observation  of  altitude  affects  the 
consequent  calculation  of  height  in  the  proportion  of 
about  SOO  feet  for  the  more  distant  station,  and  1 30  to 
150  for  the  nearer.  But  the  instrument  which  was  used 
should,  with  due  care,  give  angles  true  within  that  quan- 
tity ;  and  the  observer  was  enjoined  to  take  the  angles  to 
the  nearest  minute ''^. 

It  would  be  an  extreme  supposition  that  die  errors 
have  in  every  instance  been  the  highest  possible,  and  on 
the  side  of  excess.  Assuming,  however,  that  ttiey  are  so, 
Ae  elevation,  as  observed  from  the  two  nearest  stations, 
is  not  reduced  below  26457  and  26467,  or,  on  the  mean 
of  both,  S6462  above  the  plains  of  GSrak'kpir. 

We  may  safely  then  pronounce  that  the  elevation  of 
Dhawalagiriy  the  white  mountain  of  the  Indian  Alps  f, 

*  Instructions,  quoted  in  Anatkk  Researches,  vol.  11,  p.  44S.  The 
vrriter  of  these  was  acquainted  with  the  instrument,  and  knew  the.d^^e 
of  precision  which  it  comports. 

t  Sou.  Dhawakty  white ;  Gtri,  mountain.  Vulg.  DAoai&^gtr,  the  white 
mountain.  KiaxPATEicx's  Nepalj  p.  387«  It  is  Ihe  M<mt4lanc 
•C  the  JRtm^Aiyw. 
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exceeds  S6862  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  this 
determination  of  its  height,  taken  on  the  lowest  com  pa- 
tation  of  a  geometrical  measurement,  is  poweriully  corro- 
borated by  the  measure  of  an  inferior,  though  yet  very 
lofty  mountain,  observed  from  stations  in  Rohilkhand. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  bring  this  measurement  to  the 
test  of  comparison  Mith  the  calculation  of  heights  from 
like  observations  of  small  angles  at  great  distances  in  a 
case  where  the  elevation  is  otherwise  known  or  more  pre- 
cisely determined.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do  in  the 
very  instance  most  to  be  desired,  that  of  Mant-blanc^ 
heretofore  considered  to  be  the  loftiest  mountain  of  the  old 
continent  Its  altitude,  as  Feen  from  Pregny^  a  station 
half  a  league  from  Geneva^  near  the  lake,  exhibits  an  angle 
of  3**  14',  according  to  an  observation  by  De  Luc  *. 
The  distance  is  stated  by  him  in  round  numbers,  SS7000 
French  feet;  but  appears  from  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh's 
series  of  triangles  f  to  be  over-rated,  the  distance  of 
Geneva^  a  little  more  remote,  being  no  more  than  225098 
English  feet.  Calculating  from  this  side,  and  the  angle 
observed  by  De  Luc,  with  an  allowance  of -j^yth  of  the 
arc  for  refraction,  the  height  is  found  13713  feet 
above  Pregny,  or  15122  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
De  Luc  himself  computed  it  from  the  same  observation, 
differently  employed  in  a  manner  which  is  little  affected 
by  uncertainty  in  the  refraction  or  the  distance,  though 
subject  to  other  error,  at  2391  French  toises  equal  to 
15289  English  feet:  and  Sir  George  Shuckburgh, 
by  a  trigonometrical  measurement,  in  which  he  uses  from 
one  station  a  side  of  a  triangle  206879  feet,  and  from 
another  one  of  142362  feet,  and  corrects  the  observed 
angles  by  an  allowance  for  refraction  equal  to  -^th  of  the 
contained  arc,  makes  the  elevation  of  MonUblanc  1441 1 


*  Modifications  de  TAtmosphere,  §  763. 

t  Philosoph.  Trans,  vol.  6/.    The  distance  is  not  there  stated,  but 
is  «asily  calculated  from  the  angles  and  distances  exhibited. 
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and  14453,  or,  on  a  mean  of  the  two,  14432  feet  above 
the  lake  of  Geneva ^  and  15662  above  the  sea. 

These  instances  may  authorize  an  inference,  that,  in 
similar  measurements  of  Dhawalagirij  DhaiMin,  and 
other  mountains  of  the  Himdlaya^  from  stations  some  as 
near,  others  twice  or  thrice  as  distant,  the  uncertainty 
respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  result  is  not  so  much 
greater  as  to  render  that  result  vague  and  dubious. 

Barometrical  measurements,  though ,  less  to  be  de« 
pended  upon  than  a  geometric  one,  would  have  been  desi- 
rable, as  showing  that  no  very  material  error  has  by  any 
oversight  crept  into  it.  In  die  absence  of  any  observa- 
tbns  of  the  barometer  on  the  nearest  accessible  heights^ 
weaie  in  possession  of  some  made  on  summits  of  mountains 
belonging  to  the  intermediate  chain.  For  instance,  at 
Chisapdni  fort,  on  the  route  from  North  Bihar  towards 
Ca^hmdndu  in  Nipdl,  the  barometer  was  noted  on  two 
days  at  an  interval  of  more  than  a  month  (23d  February 
and  28th  March  1793),  and  both  observations  gave  the 
same  length  of  the  column  of  mercury  24.63.  .  On  one  of 
those  days  the  barometer  was  observed  at  a  spot  a  little 
more  elevated,  near  the  cold  spring  which  gives  name  to 
the  place*,  24.43 :  and  the  temperature  shown  by  the 
thermometer  is  also  given,  GS""  Fahrenheit's  scale  at 
9  o'  clock,  and  67''  at  1 1  in  the  forenoonf.  A  meteoro* 
logical  journal  was  kept  by  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  at 
CaChmdndAj  for  nearly  ten  months  (April  1802  to 
February  1 803  X)^  &nd  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer 
b  that  period  is  25.22.  The  greatest  height  being  (in 
May)  25.62 ;  and  the  least  (in  August)  24.83  \.     On  a 


*  NSpal;  ChU6  cold,  Pdn*  water.     Sant.  S'i^inhpAmya. 
t  Ki&KPATRiCK.  Nipnly  p.  52  and  331. 
IMS. 

S  The  barometer,  by  which  the  journal  was  kept,  gave  less  length 
to  the  column  of  mercury,  than  another,  with  which  it  was  occasionally 
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minute  inspection  of  it,  the  changes,  though  observations 
were  made  at  four  different  hours  of  each  day,  are  small, 
seldom  amounting  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch  within  the  day, 
and  by  no  means  corresponding  to  the  changes  of  tempe- 
rature shown  by  the  thermometer. 

To  compute  the  elevation  of  the  stations  at  ChUdpdni 
and  CafhmAndii,  under  the  want  of  corresponding  obser- 
vations of  the  thermomet^  and  barometer  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  we  must  either  seek  in  some  journal, 
which  may  have  been  preserved,  a  contemporary  obser- 
vation at  a  station  (a  very  distant  one)  in  Bengal^  or  else 
be  content  to  take  the  mean  height  of  the  baromet^  in 
Bengal^  where  it  is  very  stationary,  and  seemingly  un- 
affected by  changes  of  temperature. 

For  here,  as  in  most  countries  near  the  tropicks,  the 
barometer  has  a  very  confined  range,  and  does  not  vary 
with  the  fluctuations  of  .the  temperature,  owing  to  contraiy 
but  equal  variations  of  density  and  elasticity  of  the  air,  or 
other  countervailing  causes  no  t  investigated .  The  column 
of  mercury  stands  within  a  few  tenth*  of  an  inch  of  the 
same  height  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  * ;  and  exhibits, 
but  within  narrower  limits,  the  phsenomenon  of  diurnal 
tides,  which  also  do  not  correspond  with  therise  and  fall 
of  the  thermometer  t-  Towards  the  end  of  February, 
the  season  when  the  mountains  of  Nipdl  were  visited  by 
General  Kirkpatrick,  the  barometer  does  not  vary  in 
Bengal  so  much,  as  the  tenth  of  an  inch  above  and  below 
30  inches,  while  the  thermometer  in  (he  shade  ranges  1 0*, 
(from  70'  to  80**  on  a  medium,)  and  much  more  in  an 


compaxod,  and  which  waftconsUntly  higher  by  a  <)ii««ter  of  an  inoh. 
The  latter  agrees  more  nearly  with  General  Kirkfatrick's  baro- 
meter, which  in  March  exhibited  2Sfi7  for  the  length  of  the  column 
of  mercury  at  Cafhmdndit,  The  measure  of  it  must  be  theiefore  taken 
as  doubtful  to  one  quarter  of  an  inch. 

*  dnatkk  Re^eiuches,  vol.  8,  p.  471- 

t  ibid.  vol.  4^  p.  f20ft. 
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open  exposure,  between  morning  and  noon.  In  the 
months  of  December  and  January,  the  season  when  the 
column  of  mercury  is  at  its  maximum*,  the  mean  elevation 
of  the  barometer  is  30.07,  while  that  of  the  thermometer 
is  68^  At  CafhmdndUj  during  the  same  season  of  the 
year,  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  is  1^5.28,  while 
the  thermometer  is  52* :  seldom  altering  so  mudi  as  the 
tenth  of  an  inch,  and  never  more  than  1 1  tenths,  in  the 
compass  of  one  day,  nor  during  the  whole  season  so 
much  as  two  tenths  for  the  same  hour  of  the  day. 

The  last  of  the  two  methods  proposed  seems  therefore 
preferable,  as  the  barometer  is  shown  by  the.  journal 
kept  at  CaChmdndii  to  be  as  little  variable  in  Nipdl  as 
it  is  in  the  plains  jof  India  ;  and  contemporary  observa- 
tions at  places  very  remote  (no  other  could  be  found) 
would  produce  no  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  since  a 
like  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  respect  of  elasticity,  or  in 
regard  to  humidity  and  other  circumstances  affecting  its 
density  exclusive  of  temperature,  is  hardly  to  be  presumed 
to  prevail  through  an  expanse  of  many  hundred  miles 
between  places  so  diiSerently  situated ;  the  one  on  the 
open  plain  within  the  reach  of  influence  of  the  sea,  the 
other  in  the  midst  of  mountains  at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest 
Alps.  I  shall  therefore  take  the  mean  height  of  the  baro- 
meter in  Bengal,  towards  the  end  of  February,  or  30 
inches,  and  the  observed  height  at  the  spring  of  ChisApdni 
at  the  same  season  of  the  year  24.43  :  and  in  like  manner 
the  mean  length  of  the  column  of  mercury  for  both 
Calcutta  and  Cafhmdndiij  in  the  winter  season,  when 
the  mean  temperature  at  the  ofie  place  as  much  exceeds 
the  zero  of  the  scale  adapted  to  the  measurements  of 
heights,  as  it  is  short  of  it  at  the  other.  This  appears 
to  be  68'  at  Calcutta  and  59:*  at  Cafhmdndu :  the  mean 


*  Jsiatick  Researches,  vol.  2,  p.  470. 
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of  bothy  or  60',  differing  by  less  than  l|°from  the  zero 
of  the  scale.  The  corresponding  lengths  of  the  column 
of  mercuiy  are  30.07  and  25.28  respectively. 

Proceeding  on  these  grounds  to  calculate  the  heights 
of  the  places,  we  find  from  the  difference  of  logarithms  *, 
75  3|  French  toises  or  803  English  fathoms  in  one  in- 
stance, and  892  French  toises  or  950f  English  fathonis 
on  the  other  :  needing  little  correction  for  the  difference 
of  temperature,  the  thermometer  being  near  the  zero  of  the 
scalef.  The  elevation  thus  found,  corrected,  however;};, 
for  expansion  of  mercury  and  variation  of  the  density  of 
the  air,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  58 18  English 
feet  or  969|  fathoms  for  Chisdpdni^  and  4784  feet  or 
797\  fathoms  for  Cafhmdndu\y  above  the  plains  of 
Bengal,  Hence  may  be  inferred  the  following  approxi- 
mated measures  of  other  stations  where  barometrical 
observations  were  also  made,  unaccompanied,  however, 
by  observations  of  the  thermometer. 


69.32 


*  De  Luc,  Mod.  dc  TAtmosphcre,  §  576  and  631. 

t  Zero  of  De  Luc's  scale,  16.75  of  Reaumur's,  an- 
swering on  Fahrenheit's  scale  to 

General  Roy's  (Philos.  Trans,  vol*  67 y  p.  740),  adapted  >     >*-  . 
to  French  toises  \     ^^' 

Thermometer  at  Chisdpdniy  65^,  that  at  Calcutta  being  > 
75** ;  the  mean  is    , •  •  •  S 

Thermometer  at  Cafhmdndu 52 

At  Calcutta 68 

Mean  of  both ^,60 

I  According  to  the  mean  of  the  rules  proposed  by  General  Rot  and 
Sir  George  Shuckburoh  ;  and  nearly  in  conformity  to  De  Luc's, 
excepting  the  reduction  of  8^  in  his  scale :  the  numbers  being  0.454 
for  the  multiplication  of  the  difference  of  thermometers,  and  0.00244 
for  that  of  the  mean  of  both  thermometers  above  32^  Fahrenheit. 

§  By  another  barometer  which  stood  a  quarter  of  an  inch  higher,  the 
elevation  of  Cat' hmdndd  above  Calcutta  is  4510  feet;.  or46009  nearly, 
above  the  sea. 
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Feet. 

Chandragiri,  M   (22.5*)  7y89t 

TamUkhan,  M (23.75J)  6488 

Chisapani.  M   (23.8§)  6453 

Cumhara,  M    (24.22*)  5943t 

Bhirbaiidi,  M (24.28||)  5875 

Sibudhol  valley (24.48^1 )  57 1 1 

Also,  as  before, 

Cold  spring  Chlsdp/tni 5818 

City  of  Cafhmandit     4784 

And  (by  a  trigonometrical  measurement  of 
mountains  encompassing  the  valley  of  Nepal  **, 
selecting  from  it  mountains  south  of  Cafhm&n- 
dii)  Chandragiri  M.  above  CafhmAndu  3682 
feet,  and  above  the  seaft 8466 

Palchu  M.  (above  Cat^hm&ndii  42 10  i^€t^ . .   8994 

It  does  not  seem,  then,  that  the  elevation  of  the  pass  of 
Ndgun-ghdtl,  whence  the  mountain  near  Jamundwatdri 
was  observed,  need  be  thought  overrated  at  so  little  as 
the  lowest  of  these  heights,  which  command  a  similar  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Himdlaya. 

To  recapitulate  the  result  of  this  minute  examination 
of  measurements  of  the  Indian  Alps,  the  following  are 
stated  as  differences  of  elevation  which  may  be  received 
as  near  approaches  to  a  correct  determination  of  tlie 


^1 


*  Estimated,  Kirk  Patrick,  NSpal,  p.  331  and  332. 
t  Doubtfal. 

I  KiRKPATRICK,  Nepdly  p.  70. 
§  Ibid.  p.  57* 

II  Much  beneath  the  summit  of  the  mountain :  ibid.  p.  139  and  333. 
IF  Ibid  p.  334. 

**  Colonel  Crawpord,  MSS. 

ft  This  mountain,  by  General  Kirkpatrick's  doubtful  obsenation 
of  the  barometer  (22.5) ,  is  79^9  feet  above  the  plains  of  Bch^aL 
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height,  and  as  fully  substantiating  the  position  which  was 
advanced  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

Dhawalagiri  or  Dh6ldgir  ;  shove  Gorakhpur^  which 
is  estimated  to  be  400  feet  abore  the  sea ; 
On  a  mean  of  two  nearest  observations,  and  at 

the  lowest  computation English  feet  26462 

On  a  mean  of  three  observations  with  middle 

refraction 27677 

Above  the  sea,  at  the  lowest  computation ....   2686S 
Vamundvatdrif  or  Jamautri ;  above  the  sum- 
mit of  Ndgunghdtif  which  is  estimated  to  be 

5000  feet  higher  than  the  sea £0895 

Above  the  sea  .  i • .  • .   25500 

A  mountain  supposed  to  be  Dhaibun  ;  above 
Cafhmdnduj  which  appears  by  a  barometrical 
measurement  to  be  at  least  4600  feet  higher  than 

the  sea 20140 

Above  the  sea   24740 

A  mountain  not  named,  observed  from  Pilibhit 
and  Jifhpiir  ;  above  Rohilkhandj  which  is  esti- 
mated at  500  feet  above  the  sea : 

On  a  mean  of  observations  at  both  stations, 

22291 J  or,  more  exactly    22268 

Above  the  sea 22768 

A  mountain  not  named,  observed  from 
Cafhmdndity  and  situated  in  the  direction  of 
Cdlabhairavi ;  above  the  valley  of  Nepdiy  4600 

feet  higher  than  the  sea    20025 

Above  the  sea 246S5 

Another  near  it ;  above  the  valley  of  Nipdl. .    18662 

Above  the  sea 23262 

A  third  in  its  vicinity ;  above  the  valley  of 

Nipdl - 18452 

Above  the  sea 23052 

I  take  this  opportuniw  of  adding  to  the  former  com- 
munication of  Captain  Kafeb'^  account  of  the  journey 
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to  Bhadrin&lh  and  to  Ritalj  and  BiChdri  on  the  route 
towards  Gangdwat&ri^  the  narrative  of  the  prosecution 
of  the  journey  towards  the  source  of  the  Bhdgirafhi  by 
the  miinshi^  who  was  sent  from  the  last-mentioned  sta- 
tion to  explore  that  source,  and  who  actually  penetrated 
several  miles  beyond  Gang&wat&ri.  It  is  taken  from 
the  field-book  which  was  kept  by  him,  and  of  which  the 
original  has  been  delivered  to  me  by  Lieutenant  Webb. 
The  route  is  laid  down  from  this  journal  in  Lieutenant 
Webb's  map  of  a  survey  of  the  Ganges  within  the 
mountains,  inserted  in  the  last  volume  of  the  AsiaticK 
Researches  *. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Minski  crossed  the 
Ganges  several  times  on  SafigaSy  or  bridges  consisting  of 
one  or  two  fir-trees  laid  across  from  bank  to  bank.  The 
breadth  of  the  river,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
length  of  the  bridge,  was,  in  the  first  such  instance  which 
occurred,  56  paces.  At  the  second  bridge  the  breadth  of 
the  river  crossed  was  46  paces ;  half  of  which  consisted 
of  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  the  other  half 
only  appears  to  have  been  the  breadth  of  the  stream. 
In  the  third  instance  the  distance  from  bank  to  bank 
was  5 1  paces ;  but  one-third  of  this  was  rock,  leaving 
two-thirds  only,  or  35  paces,  for  the  width  of  the  stream. 
The  fourth  bridge  was  45  paces  long ;  but  the  fifth  28 
only :  and  the  sixth  appears  to  have  been  no  more  than 
25  paces.  This  was  below  the  confluence  of  the  Bhdgi- 
rat  hi  with  a  rival  stream  named  Kiddrgangd,  and 
considerably  short  of  the  termination  of  the  MunshVs 
journey.  He  has  not  specified  the  breadth  of  the  river 
where  last  seen  by  him  :  but,  at  Gangdwat&ri^  an  expan- 
sion of  the  stream  is  described  by  him  to  be  40  cubits 
wide  and  two  deep,  with  scarcely  any  current.  The 
river  was  traced  3  miles  further  amidst  the  snow. 


♦Vol.  U,p.447. 
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Sunday  J  1st  Mat/y  1808,  set  off  from  Bdhdrij  Pergh 

Taknur  in  Garhwdl, 


Left  hand. 

Road  level.  Ganges 
distant  200  paces.  Name 
of  the  place  Bet^hdiiban, 

Mauza  Kidrkht  in 
sight  ;  distant  |  coss. 
A  small  stream  from  the 
mountain  flows  towards 
the  Ganges.  The  river 
100  paces  distant.  Road 
over  rocks;  difficult. 

Road  level  over  rocks. 
Ganges  ver}-  near. 

Ascent.  Ganges  400 
or  500  paces  distant. 

Descent.  Ganges  250 
paces  off. 

Over  rocks  near  the 
river ;  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

A  small  stream  from 
the  mountain  falls  into 
the  Ganges. 

A  grotto  resembling  a 
veranda,  near  the  road. 

Torrents,  fifty  or  sixty 
paces  wide,  running  with 
great  violence  towards 
the  river,  200  paces  off. 

A  grotto  capable  of 
containing  ten  or  fifteen 
persons;  river  as  before. 

Ascent. 

Level  road  on  the 
high  ground.  Ganges 
400  paces  distant.  A 
village  in  sight,  }  coss 
off. 

Ascent.  Ganges  \ 
coss  off. 

Level.  River  as  be- 
fore. 


Bearings  by 
Compaas. 


Paces.  Right  hand. 

622  Across  the  Ganges, 
the  river  Idrar  in  sight; 
distant  \  coss.  Name  of 
the  place  Sdlkdban. 

320 


800  R.     Jamca ;    distant  ) 

coss. 
150 

128 

192 

11 

66 
857 


135 


80 


540 
200 


r 
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Left  hand. 

Over  rocks;  very  dif- 
ficult. 

A  grotto  capable  of 
containing  25  persons. 
•    Road    level.      River 
still  as  before. 

Descent :  to  the  bank 
of  R.  Soar. 

Cross  R.  Soar^  by  a 
Sanga. 

llie  water  touched 
the  bridge  and  flowed 
with  rapidity.  Ganges 
i  cofls  distant.  Ma. 
Murar  in  sight  on  an 
eminence. 

Ascent. 

Road  along  the  side 
of  the  mountain. 


Bearings  by 
Compi 


Paces. 

320 

240 
408 

309 
14 


Right  band. 


32 
1208 


A  large  village,  Sd- 
langj  and  river  of  the 
same  name ;   distant  i 

COBS. 


Descent*.  320 

Road  along  the  side  174 

of  the  mountain. 

Descent  to  the  bank  560 

of  the  C^cAtifiN. 

Foird  of  the  Ciichidn  5 

N.t. 
Ascent   of  mount      N.  3  points  £.    848 

K*h(mtdX. 

Road  descends.  7^4 

Ascends  again.  128 

Descends.  205 

FoidoftheTflwrNi  2 

Road  along  the  side  of  997 

the  moimtain||. 

Level.  N.2  points  E.      59 


*  Ganges  500  paces  off. 

t  Ganges  i  coss  off.     The  village  of  Cdchidn  in  sight  on  the  heighl . 
X  Name  of  the  place  Agrdkhd.     Ganges  i  coss  distant. 
§  This  stream  comes  from  North  7  points  West.     Ganges  still  i  coss 
distant.     Rained  at  nooou     We  ate  bread  on  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
II  Lower  down,  a  grotto  capable  of  holding  25  persons. 
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Bearings  by 
Left  hand.  Compass.       Paces.  Right  liancf. 

Ascent  of  mount  Tu-  2264 

ward  *. 

Descent.  N.  4  points  E.    1 76 

Ascent.  A  large  grot-  l68 

to  seen. 

Descent  along  the  side  1392 

of  the  mountain  to  the 

banks   of  the    Tiar  R.  -     • 

Ganges  i  coss  off. 

Ford  the  Tiar  f,  N.  5  points  E.      18 

Road  level;    a  little  1283 

undulating  J. 

ToUl       16865  paces. 

Monday,  2d  Mat/y  proceeded. 

Road  leads  over  rocks  N.  3  points  E.    283       River  Datai  in  sight, 
of  the  Ganges.     Stream  |  coss  distant.    It  comes 

distant  500  paces.  from  mount  KaUds.    N. 

6  points  £. 

Ascent  of  Mount  Ca-  1248       Flows  with  great  ra^ 

par  Khola.      Ganges  i  pidity. 

coss  distant.  , 

Road  level.  .  A  small  N.  1  point  £.     464 
grotto.     Ganges  |  coss 
distant. 

Road    undulating   to  496 

the  banks  of  the  KhSt- 
mdri,  Ganges  i  coss 
distant. 

Ford  the  stream  §.  3 

Ascent.  N.  2  points  E.     112 

Road   level    on    the  208       Water  of  the  Ganget 

high  ground.  appeared  like  mud. 

Along  the  side  of  the  96O 

mountain.  Ganges  ^  to 
i  coss  distant. 


*  Village  of  Tuxvdrd  in  sight.   A  small  grotto.  Ganges  i  coss  distant, 
t  The  stream  comes  from  N.  2  points  E. 

I  Ganges  500  or  6OO  paces  distant.     Stopped  for  the  night  in  a 
large  grotto  or  place  sheltered  by  rocks.     Rained  the  whole  night 
^  It  comes  from  N.  1  point  W.  Falls  in  a  cataract  of  20  cubits  high. 
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BeariDgs  bv 
I>ft  band.  Compus.      FlMet''  Right  ha&d, 

t:rossed  the  lUri* ;  8 

Descent  along  the  side  1336 

^f  the  mountain.     Gan- 
ges I  coss  distant. 

Ascent.    Ganges  400  N.  6  points  E.    355 
.paces  off. 

Along  the  side  of  the  1280 

mountain  f. 

Hoad  level.     Ganges  N.  2  points  W.  I486      R.  Nar   1  coss  dis- 
200  paces  distant.  tant.     Comes  from  N. 

2  points  E.     A  cataract 
7  cubits  high. 

Road  level.  N.  3  points  £.    193 

Road  level.    A  grotto  200 

teen.  Ganges  500  paces 
off. 

Road  level.  888       R.  Rdnkd  1  cossdis- 

tanty  N.  7  points  £.  A 
hot  spring  from  the  side 
of  the  mountain  called 
Rdriicundj  on  the  bank 
of  the  Ganges. 
Road  level }.  42 

Road    level    to    the  349 

banks  of  the  Cabfdtia. 

Cross  the  rivulet.  2 

Ganges  \  coss  distant. 

A  DkermsalasX  Bang-  N.  7  points  £.    214      The  Malicka  falls  into^ 
hiR,    Some  fields  of  cuU  the  Ganges.      It  flows* 

tivation.      Ganges  600*  from  N.  7  points  £. 

paces  off. 

Levei.     Gang^  500  266 

paces  distant. 

Ascent  along  the  side  N.  5  points  Ex  1110 
of  the  mountain.     Gan- 
ges I  coss  distant. 

Descent  by  a  similar  1154 

path.  Ganges  200  paces 
off. 


*  It  comes  from  S.  7  points  E.     Ganges  less  than  1  coss  distant. 
Halted  at  noon  toedt  bread.     It  rained. 
tTbe  RM  falls  into  the  Gang^.    This  is  50  paces  [wide]. 
I  A  small  stream  from  the  mountain's  side  falls  into  the  Ganges. 


S8S  ON   THE   HEIGHT  OF  THE 

Bearings  by 
Leftluind.  GompaM.      Paces.  Right  hand. 

Ford  of  the  Banghiti  11 

N.     It  flows  from  N.  2 
points  W. 

Road  level  *.  280 

Road  level  to  the  G  hat.  186 

Crossed  the  Ganges  N.  7  points  E.      56 
by  a  Sdngdf    or    spar 
bridge,  1 }  space  wide  t- 

128       Ascent.   Ganges  200 

paces  distant. 
320       Road  level. 
80       Along  the  side  of  the 

mountain. 
800       Same.       A     torrent 

crosses  the  road. 
249       Level  along  the  edge 

of  the  Ganges |. 
480       Road  level  §. 
R.  Kanela  in  sight,  a  152 

toss  distant:  comes  froBo 

N.^pointeW.  • 

800       Road  level :  a  grotto 
seen .   Ganges  200  paces 
distant. 
1280       Road  level  ||. 
120      Road  level  IT. 
Total      17609  paces. 

Ttiesdayy  3d  May. 

N.  2  points  £.    325      Road  level  to Diordni, 

a   rivulet    from    N.    5 
points  £. 


*  A  deserted  hut  of  herdsmen.     Ganges  300  paces  off. 

t  The  stream  was  30  cubits  below  the  bridge.  The  Sdngd  consisted 
of  two  or  three  spars,  with  a  few  pieces  of  wood  tied  on  them.  It  was 
not  a  safe  bridge.  Having  crossed,  have  now  the  Ganges  on  the  left 
hand. 

X  A  fir-tree,  which  had  fallen  in,  rested  against  the  bank. 

^  A  grotto  seen :  might  hold  50  people. 

II  A  torrent  from  the  mountain  passes  close  to  tho  road. 

IT  Stopped  for  the  night  at  a  large  grotto,  capable  of  containing  40 
persons^  200  paces  from  the  Ganges.     Slight  rain  all  night. 


HIMA'lATA   MOUNtA'lK** 


28$ 


Bearingibj 


teftliMdv 

CoDipatt* 

Paces.            Rigtitliand; 

3       Forded  the  Diordnii 

N.  5  points  Ei 

378       Road  to  Diordni  ghdt 
of  the  Ganges. 
46       Crossed  the   Ganges 
by  a  Sdngd^  or  bridge  of 

• 

spars  *« 

Ascent. 

N.  2  points  W. 

40 

Level  road. 

400 

Descent 

40 

Level. 

688 

Over  the  snow. 

1852 

Road  level. 

N.  2  points  £. 

48 

Ascent. 

40 

Level.  A  small  grotto 

120 

teen. 

• 

.  Crossed  the  Ganges  at 

51 

the  Ghdt  LSkdrindg  by 

358       Road    almost    levels 

a  SoHgdf  or  bridge  of 

over  rocks. 

•paiit* 

^9       Road  level. 

N.  4  points  £< 

1095       Road  level  along  the' 
mountain's  side.     Gan- 
ges 100  paces  oiF. 
19       Crossed  the  LStgdrh 
by  a  Sdngd,  consisting- 

» 

of  4  timbers  |. 
480       Over  rocks  on  the  edge' 

of  the  Ganges. 
296       Over  snow  which  had 

fallen  on  the  bank  of  the 

Ganges. 

N.  7  points  E. 

184      Proceeded  over  rocks 

in  the  Ganges. 

*  It  consisted  of  three  small  spars,  and  was  i  a  pace  wide ;  very  dan- 
gerous and  terrifying.  Went  over  it  in  a  sitting  posture,  sliding  along< 
The  wooden  part  24  paces,  of  which  11  very  dangerous,  and  13  more 
easy.  The  rest  (22  paces)  on  rocks  in  the  Ganges^  The  stream  7 
cubits  below  the  bridge. 

t  Two  paces  wide,  and  five  cubits  above  the  stream.  Wood  25 
cubits.  Rock  21  cubits.  Wood  10.  Rocks  5.  Ganges  again  on 
the  left  hand. 

I  It  was  2  paces  wide,  and  was  touched  by  the  water,  which  flowed 
with  great  rapidity.  This  stream  comes  from  Himdchal  N.  7 
points  £. 


S84 


ON   TH£  HEIGHT   OF  TBE 


Left  1nm4. 


Bearings  by 
Compua. 


The  Jeldri  R.  in  sights 
one  coss  distant,  comes 
^m  N.  7  points  £.  and 
snowy  mountains  seen 
N.  7  points  W.  distant 
one  coss. 


Paces.  Ri^tbandf. 

464       Ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain,   which    was    very 
steep.  Climbed,  holding 
by  the  grass  and  small 
shrubs. 
88       Descent  towards  the 
Ganges  :  went  in  a  sit- 
ting posture. 
16       Road  level. 
40       Ascent ;    very    steep 
and  difficult. 

104       Level. 

48       Ascent  very  difficult  ; 
overhangs  the  Ganges. 

112  Level.  Ganges  200 
paces  off. 

131       Ascent;     steep    and 

difficult. 
56      Descent ;    extremely 
steep. 

462  Ascent.  Ganges  250 
paces  off. 

272       Level.     Ganges  150 

paces  distant. 
64       Over    rocks    on  the 
edge  of  the  Ganges. 

168  Descent  from  rocks ; 
very  steep. 

831  Over  rocks  of  the 
Ganges;  but  less  diffi- 
cult. 
1544  Road  level ;  over 
stones  in  the  bed  of  the 
Ganges*. 
56       Level. 

192       Ascent. 

232       Descent 

145  Over  the  rocks  of  the 
Ganges ;  very  rough  and 
difficult.  «»• 

192       Ascent. 


*  A  cave  or  grottcf  seen,  and  a  small  one  capable  of  containing  50 
persons. 
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Bearings  by 
l4eft  hand.  Compass.      Paces.  Rigbt  hand. 

320       Level,  along  the  bank 

of  the  Ganges. 
S6      Ascent. 
200       Descent. 
653       Over  rocks  of  the  Gan* 
ges ;    extremely    rough 
and  difficult. 
N.  4  points  £.      11       Cross  the  Bkeld  by  a 

Sdngd  \ 
135       LeveL 
N.  7  points  E.      54      Cross  the  Ganges  at 

the  Ghdt  of  Sikkhy  by  a 
Sdngdi. 
Ascent,  along  the  side  N.  7  points  W.   659 
'of  the  mountain. 

Along  the  side  of  the  N.  7  points  £.  l654 
mountain     to     SitkhL 
Ganges   one   coss  dis- 
tant 

Along  the  side  of  the  840 
mountain. 

Ascent,  552 

I>escent.     Ford   the  1248 

Choraki'S.t' 
Road  level.    Ford  the  523 

^akchakdr^. 

Koad  level.   Ford  the  117 

Oangdtri^.  This  flows 
from  N.  7  points  W. 

Ascent      to    Jhdld  ;  184 

which  is  100  paces  from 
the  Ganges  ||. 


*  Five  cubits  above  the  water.     The  stream  comes  from  S.  1  pt.  £. 

t  One  pace  wide,  five  cubits  above  the  water.  The  old  one  had 
heeu  broken  down,  and  a  new  one  had  been  recently  erected.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  distance  in  crossing  was  over  rocks,  vix.  Rock  26. 
Wood  17-     Rock  11. 

t  Comes  from  N.  7  points  W.  Ganges  200  paces  off. 

§  It  comes  from  S.  1  point  W.  Ganges  100  paces  off. 

II  Slight  rain.  Snowy  mountains  on  all  sides,  and  apparently  very 
near.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  much  snow  fell.  In  the  morning 
the  whole  forest,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  roo&  of  houses, 
were  covered  with  snow.     Halted  till  noon  of  next  day. 
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Ath  May. — Proceeded  at  noon,  when  the  snow  was  a 

little  cleared  away. 

Bearings  by 
Left  liand.  Compass.       Paces.  Right  liaod. 

Road  level.  N.  2  points  W.   496 

Ford   the  NibdniV.  11 

It  comes  from  S.  7  points 
£.  Ganges  200  paces 
off. 

Along  the  side  of  .the  N.  7  points  W.   640 
■mountain. 

Descent.     Ganges  2  699 

to  300  paces  off. 

Road  level.  N.  5  points  £.    400 


Cross  the  Shindnhy'& 

32 

Sdngd  •. 

Road  level. 

40 

In  the  shallow  bed  *of  * 

70 

the  Ganges. 

Over   stones   in    the 

37 

Ganges. 

In  the  shallow  water 

59 

of  the  river. 

Over  stones. 

35 

In  the  shallow  water. 

11 

Over  stones  along  the 

562 

edge  of  the  river. 

In  the  shallow  water  t. 

48 

Along  the  banks  of  N.  2  points  E. 

336 

the  Ganges  X. 

Ascent. 

48 

Along  the  side  of  the 

528 

mountain. 

Over  the  rocks  of  the 

1000 

Ganges,  very  rough  and 

difficult. 

Cross  the  Gongti  by 

22 

a  Sdngd  §. 

Road  level.     Ganges  N.  7  points  E. 

531 

250  paces  off. 

*  The  stream  comes  from  N.  2  points  W. 

t  Two  channels  of  the  river  here  unite. 

J  The  melted  snows  descending  from  the  mountains. 

§  The  water  touched  the  bridge.     Stream  comes  from  N.  5  points  E. 
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Left  hand. 

Cross  the  Harsild  by 
a  Sdngd  *. 

Road  level.  Village 
of  CachSrd. 

Ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain near  Cackord. 

Level  road. 

Continued  ascent  of 
the  same  mountain. 

Descent  t- 

Road  level. 

Ascent.  Along  the 
side  of  the  mountain. 

Descent.  Along  the 
side  of  the  mountain. 
River  very  near. 

Cross  by  a  Sdngd  near 
Dkerdli  I. 

Level  road  over  the 
rocks  of  the  Ganges. 

Cross  the  Ganges  by 
t  Sdngd  §. 

The  deserted  village 
of  S&kkia  in  sight  across 
the  Ganges. 

Khera  N.  descends 
from  Cailds, 


Bearings  by 


Right  hand. 


Total 


Paces. 
14 

280 

i6o 

320 

424 

1024 
368 
^56 

533 

14 
144 

28 


96       Level  road  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Mahddiva  ||. 

96       Arrived  in  the  even- 
ing at  DherdU  in  Per- 
gunna  Tacn&r  IT. 
9002 


5th  May. — Proceeded  from  DherdU. 

S.  5  points  £.    160       Ascent. 


*  The  stream  comes  from  N.  7  points  E. 

t  A  stone  representing  Mahddeva,  on  a  mountain  said  to  be  Cenldsy 
was  in  sight  from  Cachord,  bearing  N.  5  points  £. 

t  Five  cubits  above  the  water. 

§  At  the  Ghdt  of  DherdU.  The  water  rises  within  5  cubits  of  the 
bridge.     The  Ganges  is  now  on  the  left  hand. 

II  Containing  a  stone  linga  to  represent  the  deity.  It  was  buried  in 
the  sand.  The  temple  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sancardckdiya. 
Other  houses  to  the  number  of  five  or  six. 

f  Containing  near  25  huts,  of  which  only  5  inhabited. 


288  OJf  TBX,  HEIGHT  OF  THE 

iBeariiigBby 
I^eftband.  Xlompaas.       Facet.  Right  haod. 

400       Descent.  Ganges  20a 

paces  oflu 
416       Level  road.  A  stream 

from      the       mountain 

crosses  the  road. 
79^      Over    rocks   on  the 

edge  of  the  river. 
14       Crossed  the   Gangd- 

sdrii  by  a  5dj^d*. 
S.  5  points  £.  1000       A    stream    from  the 

mountain    crosses    the 

road.  Ganges  250  paces 

distant. 
320      Road  level:   but  over 

rocks. 
96       Level :  over  snow. 
864       Level:    over    rocks. 

Ganges  300  paces  dis- 
tant. 
160       Level:  over  snow. 
480       Level:     over    rocks. 

Ganges  200  paces  dis* 

tant. 
80       Level :  over  snow. 
400       Level :    Ganges  200 

paces  distant. 
N.  5  points  £.    480       Ascent. 

320       Level :    Ganges  400 

paces  distant. 
496       Descent :  Ganges  300 

paces  distant. 
R.  Gumgim  in  sight,  80       Level:  A  torrent  from 

one  coss  distant  f.  the  mountain  S.  1  point 

E. 
160       Level. 
249       Over  snow.  A  stream 

from'  Ckangthanga. 
240       Level :    Ganges  300 

paces  off. 


*  The  stream  is  very  rapid,  and  comes  from  Mount  Cailds,  S.  3 
points  £. 

t  Comes  from  N.  2  points.  Is  crossed  by  a  Sdngd  on  the  road  tp 
Bk&t  f  Thibet  J.  ' 
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Leftkaad 


Beatinpby 
CompttB. 

N.£  points  £. 


^Himdckdii  mountains. 
(^(naes  from  N.  6  points 
£*  Flows  with  great 
npidity ;  and  joins  the 
pttges.  A  Sitgd  o?er 
it  leads  towards  BkSi 
Oliibet). 


Afig;Qre  of  Bkair6l6l.i 

A8<^t||. 


488 
80 
533 

445 

1064 

14 

240 
240 

312 
120 

96 
64 

160 

64 
560 


N.  5  points  £.1588 

184 
512 


16 


25 

168 
144 

Total     15032 


Right  haqd. 

Level. 

Over  snow.. 

Level.  A  stream  from 
ChoRgla  crosses  the  road. 

Level.  Ganges  4  or 
500  paces  distant. 

Ak>ng  the  ^de  of  the 
momitain. 

Cross  the  Lacm^a  by 
a5dfl^d*. 

Level. 

Ascent  of  Mt.  Ao- 
tia/Oi. 

Level:  over  rocks. 

Ascent. 

Level: 

Level : 

Level, 
paces  off. 

Ascent 

Along  the  side  of  tha 
mountain. 

Level:  over  rocks. 

Level:  over  rocks  f. 

Road  undulating.  De- 
scent by  means  of  a 
short  laoder. 

Level.  A  stream  frem 
the  mountain  crosses  tha 
road. 

Cross  the  Ganges  by 
a S6ngd  at  BkairSgMl, 


over  rocks, 
over  snow. 
Ganges  300 


*  It  comes  from  Mount  CaiUu  S.  5  points  £.    Ganges  200  paces  off. 

t  (Mf4fkair6 :  a  mere  heap  of  stones,  with  no  idol.    Walnut-trees. 
Ganges  500  paces  off. 

I  The  stream  appeared  to  be  500  cubits  below  the  bridge. 

S  Carved  in  the  stony  scarp  of  the  mountain.    Two  idols  of  stone^ 
'^uhed  with  minium.    Pilgrims  make  offerings  here,  and  proceed^ 

I  Halted  in  a  grotto  which  might  contain  100  persons. 

V 


S90  ON  THE   HEIGHT   OF  THE 

6th  May. — Proceeded  m  the  journey. 

Beaiingsl^y   •  .       .      ^ 

Lefthaad.  Compaaa.      Paces.  Right  band. 

Ascent  by  means  of  N.7po(nt.s£.  299 
ladders. 

Ascent  of  the  moun-  400 

tain*. 

Level :  over  rocks  t-  1^®^ 

Level :  a  plain.  SO 

Level:  overrocksj.       •  1035 

Level  §.  336 

Alongthesideof  theN.CpointsE.    840 

mountain. 

Levelfl.  '  -*^ 

Level.     Over  rocks.  2000 

Ganges  400  paces  off. 

Level.    Ovrfrockiir..  752 

i,evel.  A  stream  from  452 

T«rif/i  crosses  the  rdiad. 

Level.     Halted  in  the  570 

grotto  oiTerdlL     Fir- 
tiees.       Ganges     '400 

Level.  N.  7  points  £•     40      A  stream  from  ^e 


$now  on  the  oAer 
ofthcTiTcr.    Pistant'i 


coss: 
Level.    Read  crossed  411 

by  a  stream  from  the 

mountain. 
'Level:  over  rocks**.  444 

Level :  over  rockstt.  1392 


*  A  temple  of  wood,  containing  an  image  of  BhrnSUl        ^^, 
t  A  stream  from  Banhgo  crosses  the  rOad  in  three  places,"  ^^^'^^ 
the  Ganges.    Comes  from  S.  7  points  W.  Ganges*500  paces  off. 
J  A  stream  from  Mount  Matwdri  crosses  the  road. 
%  Httked  in  a  grotto-  of  Matwdri.  -  Gangea-  400  p«3€«di^»»*-      . 

II  A  stream  near  the  deserted  village  of  Hm&n,  from  the  mountain, 
across  the  road.  j^.     i^ 

ir  A  stream  near  BAcwdrd  ^dnrierly  a  vffl«ge),  e6mfes  fwm  » 

mountain  across  the  road.  ,- -.s^  sno 

♦♦  Grotto  of  Otsaro,  capable  of  tdnttSning  20ti«r*)ns.  CJangw  ^ 

+t  Min^f  torrents  fixmi  the  mouhtidn  cross  the  road«ndft>"*^ 
Ganges.    RiVer  250  paces  dbtttit. 


hiha'lata  mountains.  S9i 

( 

Beuring^by 
Xiclthind.  CompaM.      Paccf.  Riglitluind* 

LeveL  Astreamirom  818 
Otsaro  Grosses  the  road. 

Level :  over  rocks  *•  IO64 

Level:  over  rocks  t.  1120 

Level:  over  rocks}.  3200 

Level :  over  rocks.  104      R.  BhSf  from  S.   2 

points  £•  Distant  icoss. 

Level:  over  rocks  §.  1104 

Level:  over  rocks  ||.  584 

Level :    over   rocks.  176 

Level :  along  the  edge ,  1 448 
of  the  river**. 

Level.       Arrive     at  580 
GMdwairiff. 

Total  20839 


*  A  foaming  torrent  crosses  the  road  caUed  Megmcrd  or  Shircai. 
Falls  into  the  Ganges. 

t  A  grotto  capable  of  holding  10  persons.    Ganges  250  paces  oft 

t  A  tonent  passes  near  the  road.  Falls  into  the  Ganges.  The 
river  200  paces  distant. 

(  PaidgfAf  where  the  Pdndits  are  said  to  have  performed  a  sacrifice. 
Ganges  200  paces  off. 

II  A  torrent  falls  into  the  Ganges.  Pakora  and  Cachori:  a  spot 
iDrronnded  vrith  red  marks,  where  the  Pandus  are  said  to  have  pre- 
pared  their  victuals.     River  300  paces  distant. 

f  A  spot  named  from  salt  and  oil,  which  might  formerly  be  per« 
ceivedy  but  not  so  now. 

**  Gauricund,  a  pool  in  which  the  water  collects,  and  whence  a 
stream  proceeds.  Confluence  of  Kiddrgangd  from  S.  5  points  £. 
with  Bhdgirafhi  or  Ganges  from  N.  7  points  E.  Hindus  shave  and 
bathe  here  preparatory  to  visiting  Gangdroatti, 

tt  On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  A  wooden  temple,  containing  the 
footstep  of  Gangd  on  a  black  stone.  Sitryacund,  Vishmtcundy  airf 
BrtAmccund,  within  the  GaQges,  being  names  assigned  to  distilict 
portions  of  the  river,  where  pilgrims  bathe.  The  last  is  40  cubits 
wide,  and  2  deep.  It  is  the  pure  Gangd,  unpolluted  by  water  of  any 
other  stream.  -  Bhdgiraehi-Mi,  a  large  rock  in  the  river,  on  which 
ftc  king  Bhdgiraifha  worshipped  t^e  deity.  The  river  comes  from  N. 
T  points  E.,  and  has  very  little  current.  Scarcely  any  trees  but  the 
Biijpair  (birch  ?).  On  all  sides  snow.  A  large  temple  roofed  with 
wood,  cox^taining  an.  image  of  Gwgd  in  red  stone,  a  small  foam 
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7th  May. — Proceeded  onwards. 

Bearings  by 
Left  hind.  Compais.      Ptees.  Ri^thmd. 

Road    level:      over  N. 7 points £.  1320 
rocks  of  the  Ganges. 

Road  level :  the  river  14l6 

might  now  and  then  be 
perceived  amidst  the 
snow. 

Road  level:  on  rocks  496 

in  the  Ganges*. 

The    Ganges    might  9^8 

now.  and  then  be  per- 
ceived under  the  snow  t* 

Along  the  bank  of  the  7^0 

Ganges :  over  rocks  t» 

Over  snow,  filling  the  2640 

bed  of  the  Ganges^. 

Over  rocks  along  the  520 

banks  of  the  Ganges, 
which  here  shewed  it- 
self ||. 


iigare  of  silver,  images  of  Mahddita  and  Pdrbaii  in  red  stone  repre- 
sented with  the  human  form,  Bhdgirat'ha^  Annapiamd  dMy  Vitmm^ 
Brahma f  iOidGanesa,  in  red  stone.  A  BrdhmeUy  who  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Dherd&j  attends  here  durii^  three  months,  VaisAk%  Jyifhy  and 
Asdrh.  Scarcely  any  but  Bairdgis  and  Sannyd^  come  here  :  the 
road  being  in  the  highest  degree  difficult,  and  the  place  amidst  snow 
most  inhospitable. 

*  The  breadth  still  less  than  at  GangdwatA,  On  one  side  the  road 
is  practicable.  On  the  other  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock.  In  the 
bed  of  the  river  saw  a  rock  2  or  3  paces  wide  and  5  long,  bathed  bj 
the  river  on  both  sides,  and  overhanging  the  stream ;  the  depth  <^ 
water  being  very  small.  This  rock  exhibits  a  similitude  of  the  body 
and  mouth  of  a  cow.     It  is  called  Gao-fnuc'h, 

t  An  image  of  black  stone  might  be  seen  in  the  snow;  but  could  not 
be  approached,  for  fear  of  being  buried  in  the  snow.  The  road  was 
over  the  snow  of  the  Ganges. 

I  A  large  cavern,  quite  capable  of  containing  100  persons :  consists 
of  several  apartments. 

§  The  river  was  not  once  seen,  nor  was  any  sound  of  its  current 
heard.  The  snow,  being  soiled,  appeared  like  the  earth  of  cultivated 
fields. 

II  In  front  was  a  steep  mountain  like  a  wall  of  rock^  firom  an  angU 
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Sth  May. 

Scitoffto  return  by  the  same  road  towards  DAer<i/l,  there  being  no 
odier  practicable  route« 

The  sequel  of  the  field-book  is  kept  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  it  it 
thought  unnecessary  to  translate  it* 


of  which  the  Ganges  appeared  to  come.  Beyond  the  present  station 
was  nothing  but  snow,  nor  any  road  but  that  termination  of  the 
valley.  From  dread,  none  would  venture  into  the  water  of  the 
Gauges.  The  snowy  tops  of  the  mountains  appeared  of  various 
height ;  and  not  the  least  sign  of  vegetation :  nothing  but  snow,  masses 
of  which  were  falling  fix)m  the  mountains.  As  the  people  in  company 
were  deterred  from  advancing,  and  there  appeared  no  road  by  which 
to  penetrate,  and  further  progress  seemed  iiill  of  peril  and  of  tenor^  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Gangdwairi. 


VIII. 
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An  Account  of  the  Measurement  of  an  Arc  on  the 
Meridian^  extending  from  Latitude  \(f  59'  49*  to 
15^  6'  0\€5  North. 


By  Major  WILLIAM  LAMBTON^ 

3dd  Regiin«nt  of  Fdot. 


XT  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  state  to  the  Society  the  success  which  has  attended  a 
inrtfaer  extension  of  the  grand  meridional  arc,  and  the 
conclusive  results  from  another  series  of  astronomical  ob- 
servations at  a  station  near  Gooty^  in  latitude  1 5*"  6'  Of'. 65. 
I  am  thereby  enabled  to  set  aside  entirely  those  doubt- 
ful observations  at  Dodagoontah,  so  often  mentioned 
in  my  former  communications ;  not,  however,  without 
some  regret  at  the  necessity  of  so  domg ;  because  I  wished 
to  have  noticed  the  progressive  increase  of  the  degrees  on 
the  meridian,  as  I  advanced  to  the  northward,  by  arcs  not 
more  than  two  degrees  in  amplitude.  However,  as  the 
case  stands  at  present,  it  is  fully  satis&ctory.  The  whole 
arc  is  6°  56'  22^^25,  and  it  mav  be  considered  as  consist- 
ing of  two  sections;  one  of  2  50'  10'^5,  the  southern 
one,  which  gives  the  degree  60^73  fathoms  nearly,  for 
the  latitude  9"*  S4'  44^^,  the  middle  point  of  that  degree, 
as  appeared  from  my  last  paper  (in  tiie  commencement 
of  the  present  volume  of  the  Researches).  The  other  sec- 
tion is  4*"  6^  1 1^^28  in  amplitude,  and  lies  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  former.    This  gives  die  degree  due  to  the 
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middle  point,  or  latitude  W  9!  55''  equal  to  60487.S7 
fathoms.  Also  the  degree  due  to  latitude  IV  37'  4d\ 
the  middle  point  of  the  whole  arc,  is  60480.4S  fathoms. 
So  that,  for  latitude  9°  34'  44'',  the  d^ree  is  60472.9 1  &- 
tix>ms;  and  for  latitude  I T  37'  49'^  the  degree  is  60480.42 
fathoms ;  also,  for  latitude  1 3*"  S'  55" j  the  degree  is 
60487.27  fathoms.  These,  being  deduced  from  actual 
observations,  afford  a  regularity  in  the  increase  exceed* 
ii^  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  recent  measurement  is  a  continuation  of  the  former 
tiian^esin  1805  and  1806,  commencing  on  the  distance 
JPaughur  and  Yerracondah^  and  terminating  at  the  sta^ 
tion  of  observation  about  three  miles  West  from  Gooty^ 
where  a  base  line  has  been  measured  as  a  verification  to 
the  present,  and  a  foundation  for  a  farther  extension  of  a 
future  series  of  meridional  triangles.  And,  to  render  this 
account  of  what  has  already  been  done  complete,  I  have 
here  included  the  whole  number  of  triangles,  from  the 
base  in  Cdmbetoar  to  &at  near  Gooty.  A,  particular 
account  of  the  measurement  of  the  base  near  Bangalore 
has  akeady  been  given  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Asiatick 
Researches ;  of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  here. 
That  base  is  tfaei^efore  only  taken  up  as  anew  datum,  from 
which  the  triangles  are  carried  southward  to  the  stations 
PannassmalK  and  Kumbetarine  hill,  and  northerly  to 
Faugkur  and  Yerracandahj  and  then  recourse  is  had  to 
the  last  measured  base  near  Gooty.  tience  what  is  ^ven 
here,  leather  with  what  appears  in  the  10th  and  present 
volumes  of  the  Jlesearches,  will  furnish  an  entire  account 
of  the  whole  arc  in  its  present  state  of  progress ;  and  its 
future  extension  will,  I  hope,  be  more  in  the  order  of 
time,  as  a  meridional  series  will  be  chiefly  attended  to  ; 
and  it  may  be  gratifying  to  the  intelligent  reader,  who  ia 
interested  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  to  know  that  these 
operations  are  to  be  extended  through  the  Dekkan; 
which,  if  no  local  difficulties  occur,  may  be  carried  to 
thenord^em  confines  of  the  NizAif's  dominions^  consi* 
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derably  beyond  the  latitude  of  20  dem-ees*  It  however 
may  be  doubtful  as  to  die  practicability  of  extending  it 
sonur,  in  the  present  state  of  that  country ;  but  I  hope  I 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  penetratmg  as  far  as  the  latitude 
of  1 8  degrees,  and  perhaps  my  next  observations  may  be 
on  the  banks  of  the  Goodavery.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  here,  that  the  number  of  years  elapsed,  since 
the  commencement  of  this  arc  in  1 805,  has  been  owing 
to  the  time  taken  up  in  extending  the  survey  over  the 
whole  Peninsula.  The  base  near  Gooty  has  been  the 
foundation  of  a  series  of  triangles  connecting  Masulipatam 
with  Goa^  which  I  expect  will  be  completed  in  1819, 
and  after  that  my  whole  attention  will  be  directed  to 
the  northward,  where,  having  only  the  meridional  series 
to  attend  to,  my  progress  in  that  direction  must  conse- 
quently be  more  rapid. 

Besides  the  purpose  of  extending  this  arc  to  the  north- 
ward, there  is  another  object  of  equal  importance,  which 
is  the  measurement  of  a  perpendicular  arc,  in  a  latitude 
as  £Eur  north  as  it  is  possible  to  penetrate.  It  is  from 
these  perpendicular  arcs  that  a  scale  is  obtained  for  com- 
puting the  relative  longitudes ;  and  when  this  survey  is 
carried  through  the  CircarSj  it  will  be  of  great  importance 
to  determine  the  positions  of  places  along  the  sea-coast. 
Some  of  those  places,  according  to  Major  Reknell's 
account,  are  laid  down  from  observations  formerly  made 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Pearse,  on  his  route 
from  Madras  to  Calcutta^  in  1784 ;  but  his  route  was 
chiefly  inland  after  crossing  the  Kistna,  touching  the 
coast  in  very  few  places ;  and  his  positions  are  laid 
down  only  in  latitude.  Others  are  fixed  from  Major 
Stephen's  survey;  but  the  data  seem  to  have  been 
inaifficient  Even  astronomical  observations  are  incom- 
petent to  fix  the  relative  longitudes  of  a  number  of  places 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  To  determine  the 
.measure  of  a  degree  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  afifords 
the  only  correct  means :  and  with  these  low  latitudes 
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ffeat  nicety*  in  the  observations  is  necessary.  It  there^ 
fore  becomes  an  important  desideratum  to  obtain  an 
accurate  scale  for  computing  longitudes,  and  the  more 
northern  latitudes  afford  the  surest  results. 

I  have  already  noticed  that  these  meridional  operations 
were  b^n  in  1805.  The  base  near  Bangalore^  mea- 
sured in  1 804,  was  the  first  foundation,  and  its  height 
above  the  sea  was  determined  from  a  series  of  triandes 
brought  from  the  Coramandel  coast,  and  commencmg 
from  a  base  near  St.  Thomases  Mount.  The  perpendi- 
cular height  above  the  sea  of  every  great  station  was  de- 
termined in  the  usual  manner,  by  using  the  contained 
arcs  between  two  stations;  a  method  so  well  known,  that 
it  is  needless  to  explain  it  here.  An  account  of  those 
heists,  with  the  terrestrial  refraction  as  observed  at  every 
station  in  going  direct  from  sea  to  sea,  is  given  in  the 
lOtii  volume  of  the  Asiatick  Researches. 

In  1805,  on  my  return  from  the  Malabar  coast,  the 
meridional  triangles  were  begun  at  Paughur  and  Yerra- 
amdah  (see  the  plan),  and  brought  down  to  the  base 
near  Bangalore,  from  which  other  triangles  had  been  ex- 
tended southerly  in  1 804,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
sides  of  a  great  length,  for  measuring  a  perpendicular 
arc,  but  which  answered  exceedingly  well  for  the  meri- 
dional series.  In  the  beginning  of  1 806,  that  series  was 
resumed,  and  carried  down  to  the  Coimbetoor  country, 
where  a  base  was  measured,  and  a  choice  collection  of 
zenith  distances  observed,  an  account  of  which  was 
given  in  my  last  communication,  which  ^ves  the  parti- 
culars of  the  southern  section  of  this  arc. 

In  1 8 1 1,  the  trian^es  were  ag^in  taken  up  at  Paughur 
and  Yerracondahj  and  carried  up  to  Gooty,  for  deter* 
mining  as  usual  the  height  of  tiiatbase  above  the  sea ;  but 
when  that  measurement  was  computed,  and  reduced  to 
Jbe  level  of  the  sea,  the  triangles  were  computed  back  ta 
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the  distance  Paughur  and  Yerracondahy  diffi^rii^  from 
the  same  distance  brought  from  the  base  near  Bangalore 
1,-0  feet)  which,  proportioned  to  the  measured  base  near 
Gooti/y  will  make  a  difik^nce  of  3-  inches,  suppo^ng  it 
to  have  been  computed  as  a  side  of  the  last  triangles 
brought  out  from  the  base  near  Bangalore.  The  super- 
intendence of  these  triangles  was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant 
Rid  DELL,  of  the  Ck>mpany's  service,  while  I  was 
measuring  the  base,  and  observing  zenith  distances;  and 
thus  terminated  these  operations ;  a  summary  account  of 
which  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give,  because  they 
have  be^i  carried  on  at  intervals  only,  and,  in  point  of 
time,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  that  taken  up  on  the 
geographical  scale. 

In  the  present  volume  of  these  Researches,  I  have 
^ven  the  general  formulae  for  determining  the  figure  and 
dimensions  of  the  earth,  taking  my  own  measurements  as 
stated  in  that  account,  and  the  different  measurements  in 
England,  France^  and  at  the  Polar  Circle,  from  which 
a  mean  result  is  had,  for  determining  the  rates  of  the 
Polar  to  the  equatorial  diameter. 

The  present  degree  in  latitude  iV  37'  \9f\  compared 
with  the  English,  French,  and  Swedish  measurements^ 
will  give  an  dlipticity  of  ^ ;  but  I  forbear  making  any 
deductions  till  I  have  done  all  that  I  mean  to  do  in  the 
meridional  measurements,  and  until  I  know  further  re- 
specting the  operations  carried  on  in  England.^^WhenL 
Ihese  arcs  are  extended  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  some 
final  conclusions  may  then  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the 
figure  and  dimensions  of  our  earth.  For  what  has  been 
done  by  those  eminent  men  sent  out  to  different  countries 
in  the  last  century  seems  to  have  left  the  question  more 
involved  in  uncertainty  than  it  was  before.  Bououer 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  correct;  and  had  he  taken 
any  other  measurement  made  in  the  northern  latitudes, 
rather  than  that  of  Maupebtuis,  to  compare  with  hk 
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own,  his  hypothesis  might  have  been  near  the  truth*-— 
The  degree  ^en  by  the  AbbE'  de  La  Caillbis  as  in- 
consistent as  that  of  M  A  upertuis  ;  and  he  draws  a  con^ 
dusion  equally  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  rotatory 
motion,  viz.,  thatthe  meridians  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
have  a  different  curvature  to  those  in  the  nortliem,  or  that 
the  degrees  of  longitude  in  the  same  latitude  are  different 
h  the  two  hemispheres.  I  wish  to  see  that  measurement 
put  to  the  test.  Maupertuis  has  been  found,  by  the 
members  of  the  Swedish  academy,  to  be  out  upwards  of 
200  fathoms,  which  circumstance  cannot  but  tend  to 
lessen  our  confidence  in  the  AbH^s  performance  at  the 
Cope  of  Good  Hope, 

In  the  sequel  of  this  paper  I  have  added,  as  in  my 
last,  a  table,  shewing  the  perpendicular  heights  of  the 
stations  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  base  lines  are  all 
on  the  table  land,  and  it  may  be  curious  to  notice  their 
comparative  heights.  The  table  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bangalore^  and  towards  Ooscotta  is  upwards  of  , 
8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  table  land,  or  rather  the 
general  height  of  the  low  country  in  Coimbetoor  (for  it  is 
touch  undulated),  is  about  900  feet.  Towards  Unnevelfy 
it  falls  to  between  four  and  five  hundred  feet.  The  fall 
to  the  northward  of  Bangalo7*e  is  very  rapid  after  passing 
Nundydroog ;  and  the  summit  of  Paughur,  which  rises 
h^  from  its  base,  is  nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  tiiblc 
land  near  Bangalore.  The  mean  height  of  the  base  near 
Gooiy  is  1 1 82  feet,  which  is  nearly  the  mean  height  <tf 
the  flat  country  extending  round  Gooty  and  Bellary^  from 
WMch  plain  the  mountains  and  hills  rise  like  islands  from 
liie  )seii.  These  facts  being  established,  it  is  notdificiilt 
to  account  for  the  different  temperatures  in  the  different 
tftstricts  at  thfe  same,  and  at  difictent,  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  canymg  on  toy  geographicml  operations  i  have  been 
|>articular  as  to  tine  heights,  and  •Ae  general  ranges  of 
thountaind,  for  they  form  the  most  prominent  features  <rf 
^  country,  and  sildlinformataon  tni^  aid  fheresecffches 
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of  intelligent  medical  men  in  their  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  those  diseases,  which  are  so  fatal  in  some  parts 
of  the  Peninsula.  There  are  some  remarkable  facts  with 
respect  to  the  country  to  the  westward  of  Bangalore. 
After  passing  the  range  of  hills,  in  which  Savendroogy 
Paughury  and  several  other  stations  are  situated,  the 
country  has  a  sudden  descent,  and  continues  low  consi- 
derably to  the  westward  of  Seringapatamy  where  it  b^ins 
again  to  rise  towards  the  mountains  called  the  western 
ffhauts,  which  are  in  general  from  two  to  three  thousand 
reet  higher  than  those  which  form  the  eastern  ghauts. 
Seringapatam  therefore,  and  all  the  country  north  and 
north-easterly  towards  the  ceded  districts,  is  a  valley,  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  feet  below  the  table  land  round 
Bangalore,  descending  as  we  advance  to  the  northward. 
The  Savendroog  range  forms  a  kind  of  barrier  to  the  east, 
but  a  more  complete  one  is  formed  to  the  westward,  by 
those  stupendous  mountains  which  form  the  shauts,  a 
number  of  which  are  from  five  to  six  thousand  teet  above 
the  sea.  The  countries  of  Canara  and  Malabar  lie 
immediately  below  these  ghauts,  and  the  sea  is  eveiy 
where  in  sight.  These  countries  are  low,  but  broken, 
and  much  interspersed  with  back-water,  rivers,  and  exten- 
sive ravines,  shaded  with  forest  and  jungle,  and  filled  with 
population ;  for  the  upland  is  barren,  and  it  is  in  these 
ravines,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  where  all  the  inha- 
bitants reside.  In  the  month  of  February  the  low  coun* 
try  becomes  excessively  hot,  and  the  vapour  and  exhala- 
tion so  thick,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  to  the  distance  of 
five  miles.  I  have  viewed  this  curious  laboratory  from 
the  tops  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains,  where  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  bear  the  cold.  The  heat  increasing  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  a  prodi^ous  quanti^ 
of  this  moisture  is  collected,  which  remains  day  and 
night  in  a  floating  state,  sometimes  ascending  nearly  to 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  where  it  is  checked  or  con- 
densed  by  the  cold ;  but  immediately  after  descending  it 
is  agaui  rar^edy  and  bepomes  vapour  before  it  can  reach 
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the  earth ;  and  in  this  state  of  floating  perturbation  it  re- 
mains till  the  setting  in  of  the  western  monsoon,  when 
the  whole  is  condensed  into  rain>  some  felling  on  the  low 
country,  some  among  the  mountains,  and  what  escapes 
is  blown  across  the  mysoor^  and  immediately  over  diis 
valley,  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  This  account  is 
foreign  to  my  present  purpose ;  but  I  trust  I  shall  be  par- 
doned for  the  digression,  as  it  is  a  statement  of  facts 
relative  to  a  part  of  the  country,  which  has  been  a  grave 
both  to  Europeans  and  natives,  ever  since  the  fall  of 
Smngapatam. 

I  have  also  added  a  short  table  of  the  latitudes  and 
lon^tudes  of  places,  depending  on  the  meridional  arc. 
It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  animadvert  on  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  reninsula,  as  we  have  had  it  handed  to  us  in 
the  printed  maps.  These,  it  is  true,  are  erroneous ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  materials  from  which  they  have 
been  compiled,  and  the  total  impossibility  of  procuring 
better,  we  must  allow  that  great  credit  is '  due  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  had  the  perseverance  and  industry  to 
compile  them.  I  can  now  speak  with  confidence  with 
respect  to  the  Peninsula  in  general,  in  which,  in  the  course 
of  this  and  the  next  year,  every  place  of  note  will  be 
laid  down,  from  Cape  Comarin  to  Goa  on  the  west,  and 
McmUipatam  on  the  east,  including  all  the  interior. 
These,  which  fell  within  the  limits  of  the  meridional  tri^ 
angles,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  has  been  done 
elsewhere,  and  the  reader  can  compare  their  positions  with 
those  in  the  printed  maps.  I  only  hope  diat  the  next 
maps  of  the  Peninsula,  if  any  should  be  published,  will 
be  constmcted  from  otber  materials  besides  what  are  ftir« 
nished  by  military  marches  and  perambulators.  These 
may  do  in  the  hands  of  a  Quarter-Master  General,  who 
wants  the  actual  distances  that  troops  have  to  march,  and 
not  the  distances  reduced  to  the  chords  of  arcs ;  nor  does 
it  matter  to  him  whether  the  armies  march  on  Uie  surface 
of  a  spheroid  or  of  a  sphere,  or  on  a  flat.  But,  when 
such  materials  are  intended  for  geographical  purposes,  it 
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becomes  necessary  to  have  the  outlines,  at  least,  of  a  gell^ 
lal  map,  on  correct  principles,  so  that  the  distances, 
however  crooked  and  winding,  may  be  adjuste4,  and  fitted 
to  those  laid  down  with  mathematical  accuracy.  Under 
these  limitations,  the  materials  furnished  from  military 
marches  may  be  eminently  useful. 

I  shall  conclude  by  expressing  my  earnest  hope  that 
nothing  will  happen  to  prevent  my  fulfilling  what  I  have 
here  held  out  to  tiie  learned  reader :  and,  were  any  incite- 
ment wanted  to  accelerate  my  exertions,  it  would  neces- 
sarily arise  from  reflecting  on  the  liberal  and  flattering 
treatment  which  I  have  experienced  from  this  and  the 
supreme  Government ;  and  which  must  ever  continue  to 
animate  my  zeal,  and  excite  the  most  lively  feelings  of 
gratitude. 

W.  LAMBTON. 
Beltartf,  Nw.  17,  1812. 


Triangles  connecting  the  Base  in  Coimbetoor  with  the 

Base  near  Bangalore. 

In  the  presCTt  volume,  page  4S,  the  distance  from 
Hallagamalli  to  Yaelmatoor  is  biousht  out  in  the  10th 
triangle  from  the  base  line.— This  distance  is  the  base 
fbr  proceeding  northerly. 

ANGLES. 


ThrttamalliStatioD.**  •Yaelmatoor  Station,.,  ,72  11  51. 


At  Hallagamalli  Station. 

^^CDiiiBialU Station   ..TUttamalli  Station •••! 59  20  59-5 

59. 
61.25 
61.5 


t5 


60^1 
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At  tSSiennitnaUi  Station. 


o       / 


Hallagamalll  Station  . .Thittamalli  Station. ...84  00  13.5 


WoorachmaIliStation..Yaelmatoor  Station. •••56  51  35.5 

36.     >  35.75 
35.75 
Kumbetarinemalli  Station  53  22  28.5 

30.25  >  29M 
28.5 


At  Yaehnatoer  Station. 

Shenmrnalli  Station    ..WooraclimalliStation«^93  31  35.75 

33. 


34.37 


lUlagamalli  Station  ..Thittamalli Station •..,51  55  10.      /  .,  ^^ 

12.75  ^  "•^'^ 


At  ThittamalU  Station. 

Shennfmalli Station    . .Hallagamalli Station  ..36  38  45.6^ 

46.25  >  46.37 
47.25 

Hallagamalli  Station  • . Yaelmiitoor Station^ ...55  53    3.5 

M 


3.5    ) 
0.75  >   2*i 
2.5    1 


Shennimalli  Station    ..Woorachmalli  Station.. 6l  19  22.5 

23.62  v^«^^ 
33.75  <^^'^^ 
24.75 
Woorachmalli  Station   Yaelmatoor  Station  .•••42    5    6. 

5*25i 

8.5  >   7.4 

7.5 

9'75 
Woorackiiilli  ftatini   KmbeteitittMUi  ••••87  23-44.5 

43.5 

43.5  >43.7 
44.75' 
42.25 
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» 

At  WoarachmaUi  Station. 

Shennimalli  Station   ..Yadmatoor  Station. •••29  So  57*75 

56.7  5  i 

55.75^^  56£S 
58.251 
54.75 
Kumbetarinemalli  ••••87  47  48.25 


48.25  ) 
41.      >45. 
46.     S 


Thittamalli  Station.  • .  •Shennimalli  Station    •  ^50  43  45.37 

45.5 
47.62V  46.4 

47.88  r 

45.63 
Kumbetarinemalli  ••••Thittamalli  Station,.,,57    3  61.85 

54.6   ^  58.6s 

59' 
Thittamalli  Station ••••Yadmatoor Station. •••80  20  42.87 

42. 

42. 

43. 
Panlamalli  Station  •  •  •  •Kumbetarinemalli  •  •  •  .86    4  25.5 

25. 

22. 


.85  i 

)&  s 

^87  5 

k63  1 


23.5 


At  PaulamaUi  Station. 

Kumbetarinemalli  Station  Woorachmalli  Station  65  49    1 . 


Ponnaisnudli  Station  ••..Kumbetarinemalli   ..9122    1.5 

2 


At  Kumbetarinemalli  Station. 


Station  ••  PaulamaUi  Station  ....43  48  55.25 

35.25| 

54.75>  34.15 
55.25' 
52.25 


f 
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At  KumbetarinmaUi  Station  (continued J 

BETWEEN  AND  o  * 

Woorachmalli  Station . .  PaulamaUi  Station . .  •  •  28     6  38.75 

39.25i 

3&.75>  37.85 
37.5 
35. 

Thittamalli  Station.... 55  32  23.58  >  ^^  . - 

21.57  S^^^^ 


At  Ponnassmalli  Station. 

Kumbetarinemalli Station  Paolamalli Station  ..44  49  36.04 

35.04 
33.04 


34.71 


PRINCIPAL  TRIANGLES. 


HallagamaUi  from  Yaelmttoor  130600.5  ftet. 


TBIAN0LB8. 


Ai«1m. 


HaUagMoaUi  Stttkm  . . 
Yaelmatoor  Statioir  .. 
Thittamalli  Station. . . . 


o     t      u 
79   11   Sl.95 

51  55  11.37 

55  5^  09.95 


180  00  04.87 


SI 

•1.4 

•1.11 

•1.14 


I 


3.65 


+  1.99 


Aagksfer 

Calcvktioa. 


O      t      y 
79   11    49.5 
51   55  09.75 
55  53  007s 


180  00  00.00 


•n.i.u«..ufr»o.-  {*SSr's1£ 


i 


194171.9 
150195.9 


Hallagamalli  from  ShenoinalH  Station  74590.9  feet. 


Hallagamalli  Station  . . 
ShennimalU  Station  . . 
Thittamalli  SUtlon. .  •  • 


59  91  00.31 
84  00  15.56 
36  38  46.37 


180  00  09.94 


9.54 

—0.84 

[>.50 


1.88 


59  SO  59.75 

84  00   14.5 
36  38  45.75 


+  0.36  180  00  00.0 


TlnttamalUfrom     Js^X^ar, 


194168.7 
107409.S 


Tlie  abore  8aae  wiU  be  found  in  the  cfMnmenrement  of  thii  volome,  in  the 

7di  triangle. 


X 
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[ 


Shcmuinalli  from  Yaelmatoor,  60965.1  feet. 


I 


TRIANGLBS. 


ShenniiDalli  Station 
Yadmatoor  Station 
WoorachmaUi 


I 


56  SI  35.75 
9S  3t  34.37 
99  36  56.65 


180  00  06.77 


.39 
—0.75 
—0.35 


1.45 


I 


u 
-1-5.39 


Calodatiea. 


O      /      H 
56  51  35.4 

93  31  33.6 

99  36  51. 


180  00  00.0 


woonuAm-ufroo.  { ?ssS sSs;;;;: 


I 


191794^ 
109117 


TtaM  Base  is  in  the  9th  triangle  of  theiame  Retearches. 


ShenoimaUi  fiosi  Thittamalli  8tatioii»  107409.S  feet 


Shennimalli  Station  . , 
TbittamalU  Station ... . 
WoorachmaUi  Station . . 


61  ]9  93.66 
50  43  46.4 


I 


—0.95 
— 0.87 


67  56  51.8 
61  19  99-7 
50  43  45.5 


180  00  00.0 


w.o.«:iu»uist.tk«ft«»  {gssSSulSSS; 


191784J 


/ 


Sbenmmalli  Station  from  WoorachmalK,  191794.6  feet. 


Shennimalli  Station 

Woorachmalii  Station. . 
ThittamalliStation.... 


50  43  46.4 


61  19  93.66—0.95 


.87 


67  56  51.8 
50  43  45.5 
61   19  99.7 


180  00  00.0 


Tiu««n.nis,.«onfro«  {fj^SlSiiiSISSo.":::: 


1074094 

198598-9 


Yadmatoor  from  Thittamalli  Station,  150195.9  feet 


Yaefanatoor  Station  .. 
Thittamalli  Station.... 
Woorachmalii  Station 


6 


49  05  07.4 

80  90  43.07 


—0.84 
—1.31 


57  34  11.75 
49  05  06.5 
80  90  41.75 


180  00  004> 


womcfcrniiiftom  {ss::3s'^j^ 
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TUttunaUi  from  WooraehiDaUi  Station,  I8SS99.8  feet. 


J 


TWiNGUBSw 


TluttamalliStation.... 
Wooradimeiii  Station 
Kuinbetarioenialli  • . .  • 


O      t       u 
87  S3  43.7 

97  03  68.6e 

55  39  98.57 


180  00  04.9& 


—1.36 
—0.73 
—0.76 


i 


!1 


9.85 


+  9.1 


CaJcsktioB. 


O     t       U 
87  93  41.75 

37  03  57.95 

55  39  91.00 


180  00  00.00 


WbetarineauaUSlalioofrom  {  ^^riSllSffio^^^ 


i 


94003.4 
15580.9 


fol- 


ITheallofe  Bane  h  tbe  auao  distance  fi>und  in  the  tiiree  trianglet  on  tbe  fc 
lowing  difierent  Bates,  viz.,  Skennhmai  from   ThiHamatti^  SftermimaUi  from 
^90nu*matUy  and  YaebmOoor  hill  from  T^ifeamaUli  tUtion  -,  differing  in  the  ex- 
tremct  onfar  one  foot, 


ShennimalU  from  Wooradimalli  191794.4  foet. 


BhennimalU  Station  . 
WoontflmiaJtt  Station. 
Kambetarinemalii  ... 


8 


53  99  99.O8 
87  47  45.08 


l.U 

-9.16 


53  99  98. 
87  47  43. 
38  49  49. 


1%0  00  00. 


ibu»bet»mem.m  from  \  ^^^^^^^i 


199989-1 

1558U1.6 


.  Hie  8ide.Sbcnninalli  from  WoomchmalU  is.  the  mean  distance  found  in  the 
tiun|^es  Shennimalii,  YaelmatoorhiU,  Woorachmalli;  and  Sheuuimalli,  Tbitta- 
maUi/  Wooradimallil — 


Woorachmalli  from  KnmbetariBemalli,  155801.6  feet. 


Wooraehmalli  Station 
Knmbetarine  Station. . 
I^udamalli  Station . . .  • 


86  04  93.5 
98  06.  37.85 


65  49  09.19  —0.84 


180  00  03.47 


—0.75 
— I.36I 


9.9s 


+  0.59 


86  04  99. 
98  06  37. 
65  49  01. 


180  00  00. 


Paalamallifrom{^,XSS!lLia 


1 


80470.9 
170388.5 


Kumbetarine  from  Paulamalli,  170388.5  feet. 


K< 


10 


vmbetarinrmaUi .... 


PaolamalK  Station  ....   91  93  09.1  e 
PonnasstnalU  Station . .    44  49  34.71 


43  48  34.15 


.^^■•i 


180  00  10.96 


—1.63 

—3.45 

-1.66 


6.74 


+  4.94 


43  48  39.5 
91  91  54.5 

44  49  33.0 


180  00  00.0 


PonnaasmalU  StnUon  from   /  5""?'**^*.!^'?"'!^*' 
u  iwMiiatH  ^wuvH  Mw^nu   -j^pjulamalli  Station 

X  2 


S4 1639. 

i6;3i9- 


I 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GREAT  STATIONS, 


HallagamaUi.  A  hill  with  a  pagoda  on  the  top,  about 
seven  miles  S.  W.  from  ShennimaUi.  The  station  is  on 
the  platform  of  the  pagoda. 

ShennimaUi.  A  hill  near  a  respectable  village  of  that 
name  on  the  great  road  from  Eerode  to  Daraporam. 
The  staticm  is  on  the  highest  part  of  the  hill,  a  few  hundred 
feet  N.  W.  from  the  pagoda.  It  is  marked  as  usual 
with  a  platform  and  stone. 

Ydilmatoor.  A  well-known  hill  about  six  miles  £• 
N.E.  from  ShennimaUi^  with  a  pagoda  near  the  top. 
The  station  is  on  a  stone  platform  a  little  way  to  the  N. 
W.  of  the  pagoda,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  mil. 

ThittamaUi.  A  small  hill  with  a  pagoda  near  the  top, 
and  lies  about  thirteen  miles  S.  easterly  from  Sattimun- 
galum.  The  station  is  on  a  rock,  above  where  the 
pagoda  stands,  and  a  little  way  north  from  it. 

JVoorachmaUi.  A  peaked  hill  about  two  miles  N.  E. 
from  Bhavmy,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cauvery.  The 
station  is  on  the  platform  of  the  pagoda,  on  the  top  of  the 
hill. 

PaulamaUi. — A  very  large  mountain  below  the  ghauts, 
in  the  northern  district  of  Coimbetoor.  The  Cauvery 
river  runs  a  little .  way  to  the  westward  of  it.  This 
mountain  is  well  known,  and  is  a  few  miles  northerly  from 
Bhavany,  where  the  collector  resides.  On  the  veiy 
summit  there  is  a  pagoda,  and  the  station  is  on  the  plat- 
form of  that  pagoda  marked. 
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Kumbetarinemalli.'^  Another  prodigious  mountain  in 
the  northern  district  of  Coimbetoor,  about  seven  miles 
northerly  from  Sattimungalum.  The  mountain  is  well 
known  there,  and  the  road  ascends  from  that  side.  The 
station  is  on  the  top  of  the  peak,  near  a  small  pillar  and 
a  place  of  worship.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  a  platform 
built  of  mud  and  stones. 

Ponnassmallu — ^A  great  mountain  well  known  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  It  has  a  double  top,  but  the  station 
is  on  the  northernmost  one,  and  cannot  be  mistaken.  It 
18  on  a  platform,  with  a  marked  stone  in  the  middle. 
AUambaddy  lies  about  seven  miles  oast  from  this  moun- 
tain. 


Triangles  taken  up  at  the  Base  near  Bangalore,  and 
continued  back  to  Ponnassmalli  and  Kumbetarine. 


ANGLES. 
Jt  the  N.  end  of  the  Base  (near  Bangalore). 

BETWEEN  AND  o       ,       m 

S.  end  of  the  Base  •  •  •  .Muntapum  Station 


ion.... 89  19  9\.b  ^ 

20.25  (*^-^^ 
21.5    3 


At  the  S.  end  of  the  Base. 

N.  eiidoftheBase.«..Mantapum  Station. .. .33  43  60.4 

58.15 

61.27 
60.43 

MuoUpum  Station... .Bonnairgottah Station  106  09  36.25 

39.76  i 

^  36.5 

38.38 


60.06 


37.72 
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At  the  Muntapum  l^ation. 

BETWEEK  AND  o       ,       „ 

N.  tod  of  the  Base. . .  .S.  end  of  the  Base  ...  .56  56  40.62  1   ^ 

41.4    >  41.43 
42.25  3 

S.  end  of  the  Base ....  Bonnaircottah  Station . .  35     3  56.05 

54.75/ 

54.25  >  56.05 
57-75 
57.5 

Bonnairgottah Station. .TirtapuUy  Station  ....97  26  51.53  >  ^^^p 

55.25  3 

At  the  Muntapum  Centre. 

Bonnairgottah  Station .  .Tirtapully  Station  ...  .97  28  55 

54 

55 


Savendroog  Station.  • .  .6$  50  45.25  7  wr  e 

47.75  S  ^"^ 


29-^8 


At  Dodagoantah  Station. 

SavQidroog  Station.  •  •  .Bonnairgottah  Station .  .61  34  54. 

50. 

49.     V  51.29 

§5. 
50. 
Referring  Flag    ......  Savendroog  Station  ••104    4  29*5 

31.25 

29. 
27.3 
32.5 
28.5 
Referring  Lamp  « •  •  •  •  •PoleStsrs W.elong.  19th  1  31  53. 

1 805,  July  22d 56.25 

8th  ....51.25 
12th  ....48.5 
17th  ....46.25 
18th  ....475 
19th  ....45.5 
23d  ...  .45.5 
26th  ....43.5 
26th    •  • .  •  44.5 
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At  Bonnairgottah  Station. 

BBTWSEN  AND  o      /      * 

S.  end  of  the  Base  •  •  •  •Muntapum  Station . « •  .38  46  30.02  ?  «,  « « 

34.28  S  ^^-^^ 

Muntapum  Station.  •  •  .TirtapuUy  Station    •  •  •  .51     7  53.25 

53.6   >  54.62 
57. 

TirtapuDy  Station  . .  •  .Muntapum  Station 


L25i 
L6    >54.( 

don  ...  .51     5  56,65 ^ 

54.0    1 


9  , 

Muntapum  Station. .  •  .Savendroog  Station.  • .  .70  52  2^.06  c  oo  ni 

22.77  S  ^^'^ 
IXxUigoontah  Station  .  .Savendroog  Station. . .  .83  20 


14.75 ; 

175   C  16.17 
16.25  J 


At  Tirti^ully  Station. 


Muntapum  Station. . .  .Bonnairgottah  Station.  .31  25  15.03  ?  ,r  ^  c 

17.27  \ 
Muntapum  Centre... .Bonnairgottah  Station ..31  25     7*97  7    o /u; 

9.95\  ";^ 

don.  •  •  .Savendroog  Station. . .  .46  42  26.25  ?  oa  < 

22.75  5  **'^ 


Deorabetta  Station^ 


At  Deorabetta  Station. 


Savendroog  Station.  • .  .TirtapuUy  Station  ...  .79  40  54. 

52. 

53.     V,  52,9 
52.751 
52.75 

■Savendroog  Station . . .  .BundhuUydroog S7  47  58.5 

58.25  >  57.75 
56,5 

BundhuUydroog Ponnassmalli  Station  .  .36  19  24. 

24.      >  23.33 
23. 


/  M 
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At  Savendroog  Station. 

BETWEEN  AND  ^ 

Muntapum  Centre  . . .  .Bonnairgottah  Station.  .59  1<S  50.25 

50.75 

51.75' 
51.05 
Tirtapully  Station  . . .  .Deorabetta  Station  ...  .53  36  48. 

47.25  r' 
46.75 

Deorabetta  Station  ••••BandhullydroogStation  41  41  41.25 

40.5 
40.751 

41.5   >  40.93 
40.25 1 
41.75 
.       ■  40.5 

At  Bundhullydroog  Station. 

4 

Savendroog  Station. . .  .Deorabetta  Station  ...  .37  70  28.5    ?  «^  ,« 

31.75  r 

Deorabetta  Station  • . .  .Ponnassmalli  Station  .  .66  43     2.75 


Ponnassmalli  Station  •.Kumbetarinemalli  ...,85  12  57.19 

54.7 

55.94>  55.4 
53.95* 
55.2 


At  Ponnassmalli  Station. 

Deorabetta  Station. . .  .BundhuUy  Station  ....76  57  35. 

34 
34 

Bundhully  Station ....  Kumbetarinemalli  ....67  12  36.75 

36.75 
37.5 


-     7 

.25  >  34.^ 

.25  ^ 


35.25  r^^"^ 

33.25' 

36.25 
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At  Kumbetarinemalli  Station. 


BETWEEN 

BuDdhul]ydroog< 


AKD  o 

.Poxmassmalli  Station   •  •  •  .27 


PRINCIPAL  TRIANGLES. 


'    N.  end  of  tlie  base  from  S.  end  of  the  base  39793-7  feet. 


TMANOLBS. 


H,  end  of  the  baae. . . . 
S.  end  of  the  base  .... 
Montapiun  Station .... 


11 


o  /  u 
89  19  8O.75 
33  44  00.06 
56  56  41.48 


1/ 
— 0.19 

—0.06 

-0.06 


ISO  00  09 


.S3| 


0.94 


I 


AnglMfer 
CakttUtios. 


O       *     ft 
89   19  SO 
33  43  593 
56  56  40.7 


+  i.99iao  00.00  0 


w  -^  *  *;^    /!«.-.    /N.cndofthe  base 

Miintapnm  station  from    {s.  end  of  the  base 


35.96 


11 


96365.95 
47475.03 


S.  end  of  the  bnse  from  Montapnm  Station  47475.03  teet. 


S.  end  of  the  base  .... 
Blantapttm  Station. ,  • . 
Bonnurgottah  Station 


19 


106  09  37.79 

35  03  56.05 
38  46  31.15 


180  00  04.99 


—OJI 
— 4).08 
—0.07 


•.47 


+  1.45 


106  09  35.9 
35  03  54.5 
38  46  99.6 


180  00  00.0 


•n        •    ^^»u«^>r_      <S.  end  of  the  base 

Bonnairgottah  station  from   J  Muntapnm  Station  . . . . 


43551.7 
79811. 7 


Mnntapom  Station  from  Bonnairgottah  Station  7981 1.7  feet. 


U 


Montapum  Station  • .  • 
Bonnairgottah  Station 
TirtapnUy  hiU  Station 


97  86  53.39 


—1.07 


51  07  54.69—0.37 
31  95  16.15 --0.41 


80  00  04.16 


1.85  +9.31 


97  96  53.9 

51   07  51.9 
31   95   11.9 


180  00  00.0 


r.rt.paii,suu<«from{  KS^^t^sSii.-:::: 


108746.8 

ii 
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Bonoairgottsh  Station  from  Tirtapally  StatioD  138498.9  het, 


14 


T1I1ANGLB8. 


Bonnairgottah  Station 
Tirtapally Station  .... 
Muntepufli  Centre. . . . 


51  05  56.91 


31   95  O8.96— 0.4 
97  88  55.87—1.1 


180  00  01.14 


.4 


1.9 


I 


U76 


51  05  56.5 
31  95  09 
97  98  54.5 


180  00  00.0 


inrottah  Statkni    •  •  • . 


M««.pn«  centre  fi«n  I  *;:SJ2^^JX 


I 


798lSi 
108705.1 


Montapam  Centre  from  Bonnaiiigot^h  79815.6  feet. 


16 


;.  •  «  . 


Mantapma  Centre. 
Bonoairgottah  Station 
Savendroog  Station    . . 


69  50  46.5 

70  58  93.91 

39  16  50.88 


180  00  01.99 


1.6 
^.6 


1.7 


—4)4.1 


69  50  46 

70  59  88.5 
39  16  50.5 


180  00  00.00 


s«e.d««,g.suaonf««  |S:rc«SrSS.i.;i-:: 


I0866i.( 
107968.7 


Bonnairgottah  from  Savendroog  Station  107968.7  feet. 


16 


Bonnairgottah  Station 
Savendroog  Station    . . 
Dodagoontah  Station . . 


83  30  16.17 
61   34  51.99 


).79 
—0.59 


83  90  15.4 
35  04  53.8 
61   34  50.8 


180  00  00.0 


Dod.g«»,.^st.tio«rh«.  {»3;S;;,«f^^;;;:;; 


70556.7 

19l9S3.i 


With  tiie  aides  MtaUapum  Centre  from  7Tr^pii%  hiU  108705.1  feet,  and  Hm- 
tofum  C/entre  from  Soiwndroflg'  108661.6  feet,  and  the  hidaded  angle  at  itfimfaji— 
Centie  167^  19'  99".3>  the  ride  Soeeadrocg-  Station  from  TiriapuOif  HiU  is  feond 
916038.9  feet. 

Again,  with  the  rides  Bcwutirgottah  from  Tirtaputty  138499.9  feet,  and  Bmh 
mdrg^ttah  from  Savendroog  107968,7  feet,  and  the  incladed  angle  at  BommrgsUtit 
191^  58'  19^  Oie  side  Smendroog  from  TirtapuUy  is  fonad  816038.8  feet,  dif- 
fering from  the  above  ^  of  a  foot,  and  of  which  the  mean  is  8i6o38.85  feet 
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Aaflct. 


8 


ii 


i 


AaglH  loT 


i 

s 


Savendroog  from  TirupuUy  Station  9i6o38.85  feet 


17 


Stfendroog  Station  . . 
rirtapally  Station  .  • . . 
Deonbetta  Station   . . 


53  36  47.5 

46  4a  84.5 

79  40  59.9 


180  00  04.9 


—1.9 

-1.9 
—9.8 


6.6 


—1-7 


55  36  45.5 
46  49  99.5 
79  40  59 


180  00  00.0 


»*-«-"•  Sftlon  fr«n  |  ^^SSH^^^] 


159898.1 
176775*) 


Savendroog  Statioo  from  Deorabetta  1 59898.8  feet. 


SaTendroog  Station  .. 
Oeorabetta  StatioD  .. 
BnpdhoUydroog  Station 


18 


44  41  40.93 

97  47  57.75 

37  30  30.19 


;i80  00  08.8 


—1.4 
—1.5 


6.9 


44  41   39.5 
97  47  59 

37  30  98.5 


180  00  00.0 


Ba««.«.tydro«gf™«    JSSS^I^L^r 


960079 

184690.5 


Deorabetta  Station  from  Bondhallydroog  184690.5  feet. 


Deorabetta  Station  . . 
Bandhnlly  Station  • . .  • 
PoonaMmalii  Station . . 


19 


36  19  93.33 
66  43  03.95 
76  57  34.5 


180  00  01.08 


•1.95 
-1.47 
'I.78 


4.5 


■f  3.49 


36   19  99 
66  43  03.5 
76  57  34.5 


180  00  00.0 


Po-««»dU  Static,  from  {S^SSSd,^"; 


174071.7 

119951. 


BundfanUydroogffrom  PonnaHmalll  119951.8  feet 


n 


BandfanOydroog  Station 
Poonaaimalli  Station . . 
KoabetariBeBaUi  Stat 


85  19  55.4 
67  19  35. 
97  34  35.96 


96—1 


180  00  07.39 


1—9.66 

71 
—1.54 


5.91 


+  1.41 


85  19  59.5 
67  19  33.5 
97  34  34 


180  00  00.0 


KmnbetarinemaUi  fivm {B«"dbully  Station 


PonnaflimalU  Station, 


'93551.4 

941687*7 


Here  appeaia  a  differeiice  of  ^  feet  in  Hie  distance  from  Psmuu&mM  to 
KumUiarine  biU,  as  given  by  tbe  triaogle,  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that, 
bad  the  base  been  computed  from  bringing  the  triangles  from  the  northward,  it 
jfoM  have  exceeded  the  measnrcinent  by  7-^  inches. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GREAT  STATIONS. 

JV".  and  S.  end  of  the  base  line,  near  Bangalore j  are 
both  defined  by  square  masses  of  stone  masonry,  having 
each  a  circle  and  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  mass.  The 
first  is  near  the  village  of  Banswaddyy  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  S.  easterly  from  it.  The  second  lies  about  half  a 
mile  S.  easterly  from  a  small  village  named  Agrarunij 
which  is  upwards  of  three  mOes  N.  E.  from  Beygoor. 

Muntapum  Station.  There  are  two  stations  made  use 
of:  the  one  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Muntapum  ;  and  the 
other  a  few  feet  to  the  west  of  it,  but  is  now  defaced. 
The  Muntapum  (a  small  Hindoo  building  on  four  pillars) 
lies  about  tour  miles  north  from  BangaJhre,  a  litde  way 
to  the  westward  of  the  Nundydroog  road.  It  is  a  noted 
object,  and  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

Dodagoontah  Station.  This  is  the  gi^eat  station  of 
observation  at  which  the  position  of  the  meridian  line  is 
determined.  It  lies  half  way  between  the  north  end  of 
the  base  and  the  Muntapum^  and  is  marked  by  a  large 
well-built  stone  platform  of  a  circular  form,  and  about 
ten  feet  in  diameter.  Its  foundation  is  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  under  ground,  having  a  large  stone  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  circle  whose  centre  corresponds  with  the 
centre  of  the  circle  abovcj  over  which  the  plummet  of  the 
instrument  was  suspended  during  the  observation. 

Bonnairgottah  Station.  A  small  rocky  hill  close  to 
the  village  of  that  name,  lying  about  ten  miles  nearly  south 
from  Bangalore.  The  station  is  on  a  platform  of  clay 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  a  marked  stone  in  the  middle. 

Ttrtapulli  Station.  A  small  hill,  upwards  of  seven 
miles  E.  S.  E.  from  the  Eedgahj  near  Ooscottah.  It  is 
well  known  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  station  is  on 
its  summit,  being  a  platform  of  clay  and  stones,  with  a 
marked  stone  in  the  middle.  It  is  close  tb  die  road 
leading  firom  Ooscottah  to  Malloor. 
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Dearabetta  Station.  This  is  a  small  hill  upwards  of 
seven  miles  south  from  Anniculy  with  a  pagoda  on  the  top. 
The  station  is  on  the  platform  of  the  pagoda,  marked  by 
a  small  millstone. 

Scpoendroog  Station.  The  station  is  on  the  summit  of 
the  east  peak  of  the  droog,  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  north 
easterly  from  the  Muntapum.  The  circle  is  inserted  on 
the  rock. 

Bundhullydroog  or  Eekrumgherry  Station.  This  is 
a  larg^  mountain  south  of  the  Cauvery  river,  in  the 
northern  district  of  CoimbetooTy  upwards  of  thirteen  miles 
nearly  east  from  Sattiagul.  The  station  is  on  the  plat- 
form of  a  small  building  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
droog.  There  is  another  building  close  to  it  to  the  west. 
A  circle  is  marked  on  the  building,  over  which  the  instru* 
ment  stood ;  but  there  was  erected  a  pyramid  of  brick, 
several  feet  high,  to  sei-ve  as  a  mark  to  be  taken  from  the 
other  stations^  and  which  may  probably  remain  for  many 
years.  The  village  of  Bundhully  is  a  little  way  to  the. 
eastward. 


Triangles  taken  up  at  Deorabetta  and  Savendroog^  and 
continued  to  the  side  Paughurjrom  Yerracondah. 


ANGLES. 
At  Deorabetta  Station. 

BSTWEKN  AND  .       ^       „ 

Sayendroog  Station  •  •  •  •  AUasoor  Station 47  20  30 .68 

38.18| 

38.931 
41.93 
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At  Savendroog  Station. 

BETWEEN  AND  ^       ,       „ 

Deorabetta  Station...  .Allasoor  hill 78  57  48. 

56.75 
Allasoor  hill  Station  . .Cheetkul  hill  Station  ..55  41  36.      ) 

35.5    S  34.92 
33.25  ) 


At  Allasodr  Station. 

Deorabetta  Station  .  • .  .Savendroog  Station.  •  •  .53  41  39*87 

37.75  f^'*^' 


38.75 
Savendroog  Station  • . .  .Cheetkul  Station 62  10  44.5 

44 

41 
Cheetkul  Station KulkoUh  Station    ...  .60  45  4775 

47.75 


*f  *'  J 

.5  i 
.75  >  43.71 

.87  3 


46.5   ^^' 
50. 


At  Cheetkul  Station. 

Savendroog  Station    .  .Allasoor  hill  Station   .  .62     7  47-75  }  ..  g. 

48.      i 
Allasoor  hill  Station  . . Kulkotah  Station 42  19  21.75  ?  .^/S^ 

17.5  r^ 

Kulkotah  Station    . . .  .Bailippee  Station    •  • .  .71  36  29.25^' 

29. 
26.75  >  27.54 

27. 
25.75 


At  Kulkotah  Station. 

Cheetkul  hill  Station . .  Albsoor  Station  ......76  54  54.75 

4^9-75i 
52.25  >  52. 
50.75 
52.5 
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At  Kulkotah  Station  (continued.) 

BBTWEEV  AND  o       ,       „ 

Cheetkul  Hill  Bailippee  Stadon    ••..53  34    3. 


At  Bailippee  Station. 

Kulkotah  Station    . . .  .Cheetkul  Station 54  49  32.75 

35.75 
34. 
38. 
Yerracondah Station  •,72  20  57,5 

58.5 
59.7  5 1 
54.25 

Vemcondah  Station  •  .Paughur  Station 54    7  38. 

41. 

39.75 

39.5 


// 


5.5 

3.5  V   3.7 

3.5 

3. 

Bailippee  Station    ••••Yerracondah  Station  ..59  20  36.25 

38. 

37.25  V  37.1 

36.5 

37.5 


35.12 


57.S 


39.56 


^-75) 

.25  >  30.37 
>.12  3 


At  Yerracondah  Station. 

Kulkotah  Station    •••  .Bailippee  Station    ••••481829.75 

31.^ 
30. 

Bailippee  Station    • .  •  •Paughurdroog  Station,  .63  20  45.5 

44.25 1 

45.     >  45.15 
44.25  < 
46.75 


At  Paughurdroog  Station. 

Yairacondih  Station  •  •Bailippee Station 62  31  43.75 

44.5 
43.75 


41.75^43.29 

43.75' 
42.25 
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PRINCIPAL  TRIANGLES. 


Savendroog  ironi  Deorabetta  SUtion  159828.8  feet. 


X 

■ 


TIUANGIJB8. 


Stvendroog  Stmtion .  • . . 
Deorabeita  Statioo. . . . 
Allasoor  Station ...... 


n 


A«ffl«> 


o      r    u 
78  57  47.5 

47  90  38.73 
53  41  39.59 


180  00  05.89 


it 
—9.96 

—1.55 
-1.69 


3 


n 


5.4 


I 


+  0.44 


CdodatiMi. 


O      /       « 
78  57  45.1 

47   90  37. 

53  41    37.9 


180  00  00.0 


AUasoor  hUl  from  |  S^^'^bSu  sStJoSl 


t 


145859.1 
194663*1 


Savendroog  from  AlUwoorhill  145859.1  feet. 


89 


Savendroog  Station 
Allasoor  Station 


Cheetkul  Station 69  07  47.87 


55  41  34.99 
69  10  43.71 


180  00  06.6 


—1.3 
—1.4 
—1.4 


4.9 


+  9.3 


55  41  39.8 
69   10  41.5 

69  07  45.7 


180  00  00.0 


Cheetku.Sb«onf«a.{*;'^^»r!?, 


Allasoor  hill  from  Cheetknl  bill  136999.3  feet 


93 


AlIaBOor  Station 

Cheetkul  Station    . . . . 
Kolkotah  Station   .... 


60  45  48. 
49  19  19.69 

76  54  59. 
f 


179  S9  59-^3 


—0.8 
—0.8 
—1.1 


9.6 


—9.98 


60  45  48.9 
49  19  19-8 
76  54  59. 


180  00  00.0 


B-  11.  *  u  u-ii  r™ .  f  Allasoor  Station  , 
Kolkotafa  hill  froni|cheetkul  Sution. 


Cheetkul  hill  from  Kalkotah  Stotion  199100.6  feet 


94 


Cheetkul  Station 
Kalkotah  Sution 
Bailippee  Station 


... 
... 


71  36  97.54 

53  34  03.07 

54  49  35.19 


180  00  06.36 


— i.a 

—  1.0 
—1.1 


3.3 


+  3.06 


71  36  95.3 

53  34  01.7 

54  49  33. 


180  00  00.0 


n  -f         e*-*:     ««.-.  /  Cheetkul  Station. 
Batlippee  Station  from  |K„,kotidi  station 


l9OI80Ji 
141745- 
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Kolkotah  StotioD  (rom  B^itipoee  Station  141745  feet. 


TBIANGLBB. 


Angki. 


I 

I 

s 


I 


An(lMfer 

CalcnUtioB. 


1 5 


Kolkotah  Sutton   

Baiiippee Station   .... 
Yemcondah  Station  .. 


O     ^       ff 

&9  90  37.1 

73   90  57.5 
48   it»   30.37 


—1.8 
—1.8 
—1.6 


}5 


180  00  04.97 


5.9 


O       I       » 
59  90  35.3 
79  90  55.7 
48   18  99. 


—0.93  180  00  00.0 


.Yen.c«od.hfrom|^."^»^,|-- 


180883.2 
I6399O.S 


Bailippee  Sution  from  Yerracondiih  1(13290.5  feet. 


•  •  •  • 


Bailippee  Station 
Yerracondaii  Station . . 
Pftoghur  Station 


86 


54  7  39.5h 
63  90  45.15 
69  31  43.99 


180  00  08.00 


1.6 
1.8 

I.-8 


5.9 


+  9.8 


54  7  37. 
63  90  42<5 
69  3  J  40.5 


180  00  00.0 


P.«ghard™ogfrom   {SS::^.U^*^ti 


Station 


164484 
149134 


i 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GREAT  STATIONS. 

Allasoor  Station. — A  rocky  hill  close  to  the  Nundy- 
droog  road,  near  twelve  miles  north  from  Dodagoontah. 
The  station  is  on  the  highest  part  of  the  rock  to  the  west- 
ward of  a  small  hollow  running  across  the  top.  The 
circle  is  on  the  rock. 

CheetkiU  Station. — It  is  a  hill  about  a  mile  to  the  S. 
W.  of  a  large  village  of  that  name,  lying  on  the  road 
from  JS.  Pallapoor  or  Davaroydroog.  The  station  is 
marked  on  the  top  of  the  rock.  There  is  a  very  large 
stone  close  to  the  south  of  the  rock. 

Kulkotah  Station. — A  hill  near  a  village  of  that  name, 
near  seven  miles  N.  W.  from  Nundydroog.  The  station 
is  on  a  platform  at  the  summit,  close  to  a  high  rock  with 
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a  pillar  upon  it  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  platform.     A  ston^ 
with  a  circle  defines  the  station. 

BaiUppee  Station. — A  hill  in  the  jungle,  lipwards  of 
five  miles  precisely  east  from  Mudghetry.  The  station 
is  on  its  summit  marked  as  usual. 

Yertacondah  Station.* — A  hill  in  the  ceded  districts, 
about  twelve  miles  S.  S.  E.  from  Pencondah.  There  is 
no  village  very  near  it,  but  it  is  well  known ;  the  station 
is  on  the  hfgtiest  part,  and  is  on  a  large  platform  built  of 
loose  stones  and  mud,  with  a  stone  and  circle  in  the 
middle.    The  ascent  is  on  the  east  side. 

Paughur  Station.  A  large  droog,  well  known  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Mysoor.  The  station  is  on  a 
circular  pUtform  on  the  lop  of  a  square  mass  of  building 
where  the  flag-staff  stood,  and  is  in  fthe  centre  of  the 
Sultan's  battery,  the  largest  circular  fortified  rock  on  the 
top  of  the  droog.  A  circular  stone  with  a  hole  in  it 
defines  the  station. 

Measurement  of  the  Base  Line  near  Gooty. 

Experiments  made  Jor  comparing  the  Chains. 


PREVIOUS  TO  THE  MEASURBMBNT. 

AFTER  THE  MBASCTREMEKT.         | 

MONTH. 

Esew  ofllM 
old  Chain. 

MONTH. 

ESCMB   of 

the  Old 

REMARKS. 

ChiUB 

REMARKS. 

1811. 

A.  M<    1    P>  M. 

1811. 

A.M. 

i>iviaioBB« 

DivMioiu. 

l>iirteiana. 

April  10th, 

31 

30 

May  litti, 

38.95 

30 

30.5 

37.5 

30 
30 
31 

30 
30 
31 

Mean 
temperature 

38.5 
39 

Mean 

30 

ai 

30 
91 

daring  these 

39 

38.6 

38.5 

temperature 

30 

99.5 

experiments, 

dnriug  these 

31 

30 

.   «-    0 

39 

experiments 

81.6 

90 

A.M.    81.3 

88 

0 

31 

was  89.6. 

P.M.  101.6 

37 

30.5 

37 

Mean 

31 

Mean 

3069 

30.9 

38.97 
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TABLE  amtamng  the  Pariiadars  of  the  Meawrement. 
[CoQMieBced  isHi  April,  i8i  i.] 


N^cftkr 

U^fik 

Anfbsof 

IMpcitoM 

I^f|raiki«tf. 

%?dClSr^  i   Man    1 

•fcZeh 
iftP«M. 

«l*«T>tlra  Md 

r«iDi».  I 

ABOtata. 

Da-^t.. 

Akov*. 

Mow. 

0      f     *f 

Feet. 

Feet. 

t\et 

locbes. 

luctaes.      0     1 
J  98.9  1 

1 

1300 

0  ly  39 

.00084 

1 

478 

.30 

8 

70O 

0     9  49 

.00091 

' 

0.55 

9.8 

88. 

a 

90O 

0  99  33 

.01935 

S.90 

10.8 

fos.7 

4 

iioo 

0  80  57 

.04466 

9.90 

18.8 

89.6 

5 

80O 

0  15  54 

.00856 

3.70 

96 

6 

50O 

0   14  00 

.00415 

3.04 

10.8 

101.4 

7 

40O 

0     5  37 

4>0059 

0.65 

15.9 

80.9 

8 

80O 

0     9   15 

.000  lt> 

0.59 

9- 

95.9 

9 

80O 

0     5  00 

.00068 

1.16 

IUO.8 

10 

90«) 

0  93  09 

.09*43 

6.06 

10.5 

99.1 

11 

6oo 

0  09  09 

.00910 

6.60 

• 

5.7 

107  1 

19 

700 

0  81  45 

.09986 

147 

16.1 

83.3 

13 

800 

0  30  00 

.03048 

6.98 

13. 

104.7 

14 

400 

0  98  57 

.01490 

3.37 

8.5 

114.5 

15 

700 

0  34  12 

.03466 

6.96 

81.5 

16 

700 

0  ^3  06 

.01 589 

4.70 

1.5 

95.7 

17 

900 

0  93  67 

.09187 

6.97 

4.5 

98.1 

18 

900 

0  95   15 

.03491 

6.61 

15.5 

96.6 

19 

800 

0  91  03 

.01504 

4.90 

5. 

98.8 

90 

900 

0  is  S7 

•00068 

4.18 

4.6 

89.1 

91 

800 

0  14   19 

.00680 

3.30 

87 

98.1 

99 

9W 

0   19  30 

.0060.1 

3.97 

9.9 

90.1 

93 

700 

0  0]    15 

.00004 

0.95 

4.5 

110.8 

94 

700 

0  19  15 

01099 

8.99 

89.9 

95 

900 

0   10  55 

•004.^0 

9.»6 

5.7 

96.4 

96 

900 

0  08  06 

.00958 

a  19 

4.9 

100.9 

97 

800 

0  07  00 

.00168     , 

1.03 

19.1 

88.9 

98 

1000 

0  18  09 

-00760 

« 

8.89 

9.9 

110.3 

99 

6oo 

0  16  97 

.00684 

9.87 

5.3 

89.3 

30 

900 

0  93  54 

4>9i78 

6.96 

10.7 

106.1 

81 

800 

0  17  49 

.01079 

4.15 

14. 

99.5 

89 

700 

0  00  45 

0.15 

8.3 

107.1 

33 

700 

0  Lev<^' 

3.9 

99-8 

34 

i6oo 

0    19  44 

.01104 

5.93 

5.8 

104.9 

33 

800 

0  01  as 

.00009 

0.96 

8.5 

103.5 

86 

boo 

0  08   83 

.00186 

1.49 

1.8 

1049 

37 

1300 

0   13  97 

.01001 

5.09 

5.7 

108 .9 

38 

900 

0   17    19 

.011^5 

4.50 

13.0 

81.8 

39 

900 

0  01    35 

.0OlH>t 

0J0& 

, 

99.7 

40 

700 

0   17   :j4 

.00896 

3.54 

I8.7 

110.8 

41 

500 

0  90  00 

.00845 

9-9J 

6.5 

80.4 

r. 

'*i'ent  frf 

rn  t'.f  tpfii 

n  itirai  tif  the 

)  Ba«o  t 

)  thegroMud.. 

97.0 

ToUL 

i3600 

.43073 

69« 

138.6     16.7 

989*9 

97.18 

[Completed  4tli  May,  I8IJ  ] 

N.  ond  of  the  Base  above  S.  end  of  the  Base  in  perpendicolar  heigbt 

14998  feet 

y  2 


324  MEASUREMENT  OF   AN   ARC 

At  the  commencement,  the  old  chain         feet. 
exceeded  the  new  one  30.41  divisions  of 
the  micrometer,  equal  to  .01218  feet 
Therefore  326  x  100.01218  feet,  will  be 
the  measure  in  terms  of  the  new  chain  • .  =  32603.9707 

At  the  conclusion,  the  old  chain 
exceeded  the  new  one  38.27  divisions  of 
the  micrometer,  and  had  therefore  in- 
creased 7.86  divisions,  equal  to  .00315 

feet.     Hence  326  x  ^^^  =  0.5 1 33  feet, 

the  correction  for  the  wear,  which  add. .  +  0.5133 

The  sum  of  the  deductions  from  col. 
4th  is  0.43673  feet,  which  being  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  100.01218  feet,  will  be 
0.43678,  which  subtract —  0,4S68 

Hence  the  apparent  horizontal  distance 
will  be 32604.0478 

The  correction  for  the  expansion  and 
reduced  to  the  standard  temperature  of 

fjQ"  will  hp  ^97°' 13— 50)  X  .0074— (69^— SqQ)  X  .01937 

X  32604.0472.    will    be    5.4429    feet, 

which  add +  5.4429 

Hence  the  corrected  measure  of  the 
base  for  the  temperature  of  62'  will  be.. .      32609.4901 


»> 


Which  being  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  sea  by  taking  the  mean  height  of  the 
base,  and  which  is  1181.5  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  will  be 326O7.6O00 
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Triangles  taken  up  at  the  Base  near  Goott/y  and  con- 
tinued back  to  the  side  Paughurdroog  Jrom  Yerra- 
condah. 

ANGLES. 
At  the  N.  end  of  the  Base. 


BETWSEK  AVO 

Gootydroog  Station   •  •  S.  end  of  the  Base  •  •  •  •  87  27 


O         / 


>  1^.45 


S.  end  of  the  Base  •  •  •  .Paumdy  Station  « 35  04 


S3 


At  the  S.  end  of  the  Base. 

Gootydroog  Station    •  .N.  end  of  the  Base  •  •  •  .27  13  59. 

67-5 


69^ 

70.5 

58.5 

$4.5    >  62.64 

65.5 

64. 

SS.5 

56.5 

58.5 


N.  end  of  the  Base ...  .Paumdy  Station    ....105    2  6^.5 

56,5 


65.19 


535 


MEAStTllBllKKT  OF  AIT  ARe 


At  the  S.  end  of  the  Base  f  continued). 

BETWEEN  AND-  o        /       ^r 

Gootydroog  Station  . .Nam^abad Ststion  ,.  ^7  14  S.64 
Namthabad  Station  •  .Paumdy  Station  •  •  •  •  105  03  5.19 
Z  •  N.  end  of  the  Base  Paorady  Station  . .  •  •  105  3  05.19 
Z.  Gootydroog  Station  N.  eftd  ^f  the  Base  «•  37  14  02.64 

Z- Paumdy  Station  •.Gootydroog  Station  ..132  17  07*8S 


MMW 


At  Paumdy  Station. 


N.  end  of  the  Base.  ...S.  end  of  the  Base  0*0.39  52  50.5 

49. 
,49. 
50. 
50. 
50. 

Namthabad  Station    •  .N.  end  of  Ae  Base  •  • ,  •  0  28  53.5 

53.5 
55.5 
M. 
53.5 

Gootydroog  Station    ..S.  end  of  the  Base  ••••26  26  19. 

20.5 
18.5 
20. 
21.5 
21.5 
18.5 
18. 

KonakoOndW  Station  Gootydroog  Station    •  ^78  44  50. 

52.5 
50.5 
52. 
52.5 
52. 
52. 
51. 
51.5  J 


49.75 


54. 


19.69 


».5I^1 


OK  THi^  m;bbjdian.  3jt7 

BKTWEEV  AWD  ^ 

Gootydroog  Station    •  .Guddakulgooda  Station  88  42  29. 

29. 
27.5 
25. 
27.5 
28.5 
295 
25. 
35. 

37.5  J 
N.eiidoft)iQBase.««.Namtb«bad  Station,*..  0  28  54. 

S.  end  of  the  Base  •  •  •  .39  52  49.5 


••29.35 


S.  end  of  the  Base  •  •  •  .Namthabad  Station. .  •  .40  21  43.5 


At  Konahaandloa  Station. 

Gootydroog  Station   ..Koelacondah  Station  ..41  26  l6. 

18. 

16. 

20.     V  lS-57 

21. 

21. 

18. 
Paumdy  Station  • Gootydroog  Station.  •••36  01  43. 

39.5 

43. 

36.5 

41. 

46.5 


41.58* 


ai.l5 


At  Koelacondah  Station^ 

Gootydroog  Station    •  .Guddakulgooda  Station  74  59    9,5 

8. 
8.5 

9. 
7.5 
9.5 
75 

18. 

17. 

17. 
KonakcK)iidlooStetion..Goo^fdieog6tedoB«...5a  &S  62.5 

56,5 

64.    V>  60.8 

63. 

58. 


328 


MEASUREMkKT  OF   AN   ARC 


At  Gtcddakulgooda  Station. 


I    1 


BBTWEEK'  AND  ^ 

Gootydroog  Station    ••Ooderpudroog  Station   69  26  22.5  ^ 

27.5 
24. 
27.5 
18.5 
18.5 
17.5 
17. 

Paumdy  Station Gootydroog  Stadon    .  .24  14  38.5 

33. 
35. 
40. 

37. 
33. 


►  21.65 


36.17 


At  CruddakiUgooda  Station, 


Gootydroog  Station    ••Koelacondah  Station  ..30  12  35.5  ' 

34. 
55. 
47.5 
54. 
54.5 

39. 
45.5  J 


>  45.63 


At  Gootydroog  Station. 


N.  end  of  the  Base,  •  •  .S.  end  of  the  Base  ....6S  18  48. 

35.5 
44.5 
47. 
47. 

47.      >41.19 
38. 

39- 
33. 

42. 

32. 

Paumdy  Station.»«,.«S.end  of  the  Base  ••••21  16  32.75 

37. 

S6.5  V  32.65 

29.5 

27.5 
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At  Gootydroog  Station  f continued). 

BETWEEN  AWD  o       ,       ^ 

N.  end  of  the  Base .  • .  .Namthabad  Station     ..231  59-5 

57- 
57.5 
60. 

Patmdy  Station Konakoondloo  Station    65  13  28.5 

31. 

26. 

29.5 

25.5 

26.5 

Konakoondloo  Station  Koelacondah 79  37  38.5 

48.5 
40.5 
45.5 
43.5 
42.5 

Koelacondah  Station  .  .Guddakulgooda 77  47  72.5 

64. 
58.5 
74. 
58. 

Gtiddakulgooda  Station  Paumdy  Station 67    2  57- 

59. 
52.5 

Ooderpudroog  Station   Guddakulgooda 44  37  48. 

49.5 

53. 

46.5 

52. 

49. 
41.5  J 

Davourcondah  Station  Ooderpudroog  Station    46  17  57 -S 

58. 

48.5 

46.5 

48. 

50.5 

50.5 

50.5 

48.5  . 

52. 

47.     . 

Kamthabad     N.  end  of  the  base  •  • . .  2  31  58.5 

N.  end  of  the  base  •  • .  .S.  end  of  the  base  •  • .  ,65  18  41.19 

S.  endofthebase  •.••NamthaM«***«*«*«*67  50  39.69 


58.5 


27.83 


43.17 


65.4 


>  56.17 


48.9 


>  50.68 


S30 


HEASUUBKBirr  OF  IN  ARC 


At  Ooderptidrcog  Statim. 


BETWES3f  AND  o 

GuddaJculgoodaStationGootydn>og Station... .65  55  4p. 

53. 
5a 

47. 
46. 

56. 
52.5 
60. 
60.5 

59- 
Gootydroog  Station    . .  Davurcond^Ii .71  17  20.5 

15.5 

20.5 

23.5 

24.5 

15.5 

l6.5 

Davurcondah  Station .  .Condapilly  Station  •  •  •  .51  25  6l.5 

63.5 

59.5 

57- 
72.5 
69.5 
68. 


53.3 


19.5 


64.5 


At  Davurcondah  Station. 


Gootydroog  Station    ..Ooderpudroog Station** 62  24  54.5 

52.5 
53. 
55. 
53.5 
54. 

Ooderpudroog Station  Condapilly  Station  »m..59    4  11*5 

18. 
15. 
18. 
15.5 
11. 
12. 
16. 


53.75 


►  14.62 
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At  Bawrccndah  Station  (anOimied). 


O         t         » 


BSTVEBV  AND 

C(mdapiUyStatioii...«Ckracoiidak Station    « .53  14  4.1^5 

38.5  >40.1 

37. 
40. 


At  CmdofiUy  Station. 


^43.14 


Da^ittociah  Station •.Ooderpudroog  Station   69^9  34.     ^ 

37. 
44. 
47.5 
47.5 

47. 
45. 

Ooracondah  Station  ••DaTurcondab  Station  *.84  41  l6. 

13.5 
13.5 
18.5   ?  16.25 

19. 
17. 
Paoghuidroog  Station   Ooracondah  Station    ••52  40    2.     ^ 

4.5 

^•^    ^    2.81 


At  Ooracondah  Station. 


Paughuxdroog Station    Condapilly Station  ....79  34  36.5 

oO. 

41. 
36.5 
36.5 
42.5 


38.17 


S32 


MEASUREMENT   OF  AK   ARC 


►64.81 


At  Oaracandah  Station  f continued  J. 

BETWEEN  AND  ^       /       * 

Condapilly  Station.  •  •  •Davurcondah  Station  « ,42    3  73.5  ^ 

72. 
66.5 
64.5 
68. 

57- 
58. 

59^     J 
Yerracondah  Station  ..Paughurdroog  Station.  ,70  5S  32. 

30. 

81.5  ^30.6 
30. 
29.5 


At  Yerracondah  Station. 

Paughurdroog  Station    Ooracondah  Station    •  .55  32  28.5 

33. 
34.5 
34.5 
34.5 
33.5 
34.5 
34.5 


At  Paughurdroog  Station. 


33.44 


Ooracondah  Station   . .Yerracondah  Station  ..53  28  59^ 

62.5 
60. 
63.5 
63.5 
60.5 

Condapiny  Station. •••Ooracondah  Station    ..47  45  22.5 

21.5 
21.5 
21. 
22. 


6]. 5 


21.7 
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PRINCIPAL  TRIANGLES. 


N.  end  of  the  base  from  S.  end  of  the  base  32067.6  feet. 


i 
S 


TRUNCUBS. 


ObMrred 

Aaglci. 


i 


I 


Aatlesfor 
Calculation. 


S  i 
I  * 


N.  end  of  the  base. . .  • 
S.  end  of  the  base  .... 
Piiamdy  Station 


87 


0  /  // 
35  04  5.9 

105  03  5.19 

39  59  49.75 

// 
->0.03 

—0.15 

-~0.04 

180  00  00  84 

u 
0.89 

O        /        /(T 

35  04     5.7 
105     3  4.8 
39  52  49.5 


u 
+  0.60 


180  00  00.0 


Tfc       JO**:     r  ^     S  N.  end  of  the  base 
Panmdy  Station  from  |  g  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 


491 10.4 
299 18.8 


2S 


N.  end  of  the  base  . . . . 
S.  end  of  tlie  base  . . . . 
Gootydroog  Station   . . 


87  27  16.45 
27  14  02.64 
65  18  41.19 


180  00  00.28 


—0.07 

—0.03 
—0.03 


0.13 


+  0.15 


87  27  16.3 
27  14  2.6 
65  18  41.1 


180  00  00.0 


GootydroogSution  fn„»  j  lZl.it.  IZ 


S.  end  of  the  base  from  Gootydroog  Station  35852.7  f^t. 


l6423.i 
35852.7 


S.  end  of  the  base  . . . . 
Gootydroog  Station. . . . 
Pftumdy  Station 


89 


30 


132  17  7.83 
SI  16  32.65 
26  26   19.69 


180  00  00.17 


—0.29 

0.04 

+  0.06 


0.19 


—0.02 


132   17  7.5 
21    16  32.7 
26  26  19.8 


180  00  00.0 


P.»md,Suaonfr«m{^-;,l'J«,5Xn 


S.  end  of  the  base  . . . . 
Qootydroog  Station  . . 
Namthabad  Station   . . 


27   14  02.64 

67  SO  39-69 


-0  03 
0.04 


27  14  9.61 
67  50  3965 
84  55   1774 


180  00  00.0 


Namthabad  from 


{&, 


end  of  the  base   . 
Tootydroog  Station 


99918-7 
59571-6 


33336.3 
16471.8 
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MKM0RBMEVT  OF  AV  ARC 


S.  end  tf  the  hatt  inm  Paumdy  Station  99u9i8.6  feet. 

i 

TMAMOLB. 

, 

1 

|i 

1 

1 

ColcmlUiM. 

h 

i 

SI 

S.  end  of  the  base  .... 

Panmdy  Station 

Qootyciroog  Statioa  .. 

D       /        « 

139   17  7*t3 

96  96  19.69 

91    16  39.65 

H 

-0.9Q 
+  0.00 
+  0.04 

M 
019 

0      /       « 
139  17     7-5 
96  96  19-8 
91   16  39.7 

358f9.| 

S9578I 

180  00  00.17 

— O.09 

180  00  00.0 

•  G«o,ydnH>gsutionf«a.  j  %^^^.::::::. 

39 

S.  end  of  the  base  .... 

Panmdy  IStation 

Namtliabad  Station   .. 

105  03     5.19 
40  91   43.5 

•      .         • 

—0.15 
—0.05 

' 

105  OS     5.04 
40  91   43.45 
34  35   11.51 

33384. 

497t7. 

180  00  00.0 

180  00  00.0 

^ar .       ^B 

.     .   V           i  S.  endofthAhMA 

N«mh.Ma  rrom  j  '^^^  g,^ 

tion  • . 

Oootydroog  StmtioD  from  Paamdy  Station  59.579  feet; 

, . —  ^  _  ..        __   .       _  _.  _ •    —  __                                — . 

33 

Gootydroog  Station  .. 

Panmdy  Stition 

Konakooiidioo  Station 

65   13  97.83 
78  44  51.61 
36  01   41.58 

—0.41 
— 0.51 

—0.36 

65   13   97.5 
78  44  51.9 

36  01  41.3  ^ 

99334. 
91999 

180  00  01.09 

i.sa 

— 0-96 

180  00  oaio 

^r          4 

M      ^          fGootv^icaoff  Static 

)n 

KoMkoo«..oo  irom  \^^Yi^^~ 

34 

Gootydroog  Station    . 

Panmdy  Station 

Gaddaknl  Station  .... 

67  09  56.17 
88  49  99.35 
94  14  36.17 

—0.50 
—0.91 
—0.48 

■ 

67  09  55.7 
08   49  98.5 
94   14  35.8 

145044. 
133596. 

180  00  01.69 

• 

1 
1.89 

—0.90 

180  OU  00.0 

Gndda^ 

^^^^^\^:^^T^ 

ktion 

1  ,, , 

""           "' 

• 

The  above  baM»  is  a  mean  <li«tMee  ebtained  by  the  99th  awl  sitt  Tkiai 

igles. 
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Gootydroog  Station  fromKonakooBcUoo  99334.6  feet. 


1 


AwlM. 


I 

Q 
t 


|J 


AiifflM  fbr 


I 


95 


Gootydro^g  Station  . . 
KoniULO«ndloD  Station 
Roelacondah  Station . . 


o    *     » 
79  37  43.17 
41  s6  18.57 
58  56  00.8 


-0.7s 
-0.49 

—0.54 


180  00  09.54 


1.78 


0      9        0 

79  37  49.9 
41  96  17.8 
58  56  00.0 


1/ 
+  0.76 


180  00  00.0 


Koelacoodah  Station  from    }  i;^"*>;;''^^*1^,*^^i»?"-  • " '    76749.S 
<wi:»wu««u  omuvu  1  uiu    ^  j^^nakoonfioo  Station  Iii4073.a 


Gootydroog  Station  from  Koelacondah  76749.9  feet. 


36 


Gootydroog  Station  . . 
Koelacondah  Station . . 
Gnddalml  Station  ..... 


77  48    5.4 
71  59  II. IS 


30  19  45.63 ''^69 


180  00  09.18 


—  I.OO 
-0.89 


9.58 


».4(] 


77  48  4.5 
71  59  10.5 
30  18  45. 


180  00  00.0 


O«ld.k.lgood.  S«ti«.  from   J  t:;SSo!,TuSon '  l !  I 


145043. 
49075.1 


Gootydroog  Station  from  Onddakolgooda  145043.8  feet. 


37 


Gootydroog  Station  . . 
Gnddftkolgooda  Station 
Ooderpee&oog  Station 


44  37  48.5 
69  96  91.63 
65  55  53.3 


189  00  <03.43 


—1.06 
--1.30 
—1.94 


3.60 


■17 


44  37  47*4 
69  96  90.4  . 
65  55  59.1 


180  00  00.0 


Ood.n..edroog8uiio»f«,m    jS.ISSlte^'.'k?.;; 


\GiiddaiLu])[(Ooda  Station  . 


148736.] 
111599. 


The  distance  from  Gwfiydroog  to  Gvddakulgooda,  as  a  base  in  tlie  above  triao- 
gle,  M  a  mean  distance  obtained  by  the  34th  and  36tb  triangles. 


38 


Ooderpeedroog  from  Gootydroog  Station  148736.1  feet. 


Godeipeedroog  Station 
Gootydroog  Station  .. 
DavQfcondah  Station . . 


71  17  «9.5 
4$  17  50.68 
69  94  53.75 


—1.52 
—1.20 
—1.34 


180  00  O3.93I 


4.06 


—0.13 


71  17  18 
46  17  49.5 

69  94  52.5 


180  00  00.0 


Davofcondidi  from    /Ooderpeedtw^c  Station 


191317.! 


(.Gootydroog  Station    1 68943. 1 
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DavurcoDdah  from  Ooderpeedroog  Station  191317-9  ^<eet 


t 
I 


TRIAlfGLES. 


Davarcondab  Station . . 
Ooderpeedroog  Station 
Condapilly  hill  Station 


39 


ObMTTCd 

Anflw. 


O     /      tf 
59     4  14.69 

51   S6     4.5 

69  89  ^3.14 


180  00  02.26 


t 


.70 
—0.87 

—0.94 


9.5 


I 


AaslMftr 
CbIc«Uti«B< 


42 

i 


.94 


O       /       « 

59  4  139 
51  96  3.8 
69  99  49-3 


180  00  00.0 


^     ,    ...    o^xi      r         S  I^avurcondah  Station  ... . 
Condapilly  Station  trom    |  Oodcrpadroog  Station*. . . . 


101973.8 

111  105.4 


Davarcondah  from  Condapilly  Station  1019738  feet 


Davurcondah  Station  . . 
Cx>ndapiUy  Station  . . . . 
Ooracondah  Station  . . 


40 


53  14  40.1  —0.80 


84  41  16.95 
42  4   4.81 


180  00  01.16 


—1.39 
-0.78 


9.99 


—1.74 


53  14  39.9 
84  41  15.5 
49  04  4.6 


180  00  00.0 


-        f  Davarcondah  Station  . 
Ooracondali  Station  from  ^  condapiUy  Station  . . . . 


isbsos.! 

l9Ll09.i 


Condapilly  Station  from  Ooracondah  Station  191109.6  feet. 


Condapilly  Station  . . . . 
Ooracondah  Station  . . 
Paugburdroog  Station 


41 


59  40  09.81 

79  31  38.17 

47  45  91.7 


—1.07 

—1.56 
—1.05 


180  00  09.68| 


59  40  91 
79  34  S&9 
47  45  91 


^      ,^     J         r  /Condapilly  Station 

Paugburdroog  from    "[ Ooracondah  Statio 


160889.4 

130073.S 


Paiighurdioog  from  Ooracondah  SUtion  130073.9  feet. 


jPaughnrdroog  Station 
Ooracondah  Station  . . 
Yerracondah  Station . . 


53  99  01.5 

70  58  30.6 
55  39  33.44 


180  00  05.54 


—  1.4 

—1.14 

—1.16 


3.70 


53  98  59.75 
70   58  98.6 
55  39  31.65 


+  1.841 180  00  00.0 


,  .   o.  *       r         fPaughurdroog  Station 
Yerracondah  Station  from  |ooracondah  SUtion  .. 


19678»J 

149135. 
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The  distance  from  Paughurdroog  to  Yerracondah 
will  be  found  common ;  by  referring  to  the  26th  triangle, 
it  will  appear  that  there  is  a  difference  of  1 3*^  feet  in  the 
same  side  Paughurdroog  from  Yerracondahyhom  whence 
It  may  be  inferred  that  had  the  base  been  computed  from 
bringing  the  triangles  from  the  southward,  it  would  fall 
short  of  the  measurement  by  3^  inches. 

For  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  terestrial  arc,  the 
following  angles,  with  their  including  sides,  have  been 
used  to  obtain  sides  more  conveniently  situated  with  the 
jneridian  of  Dodagoontah  station,  to  which  the  whole  arc 
is  reduced. 

The  angle  at  Bonnairgottahy  between  Dodagoontah 
and  Deorabettay  with  the  including  sides,  from  which  the 
angle  at  Dodagoontah  station  between  Bonnairgottah 
and  Deorabetta  is  found  14°  48'  36''.  6;  and  also  the 
direct  distance  from  Dodagoontah  to  Deorabetta  is 
135931.3  feet.  The  angle  at  Dodagoontah  station  is 
then  corrected,  to  make  it  as  an  observed  angle,  which  be- 
comes 14'  48'  35".77. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GREAT  STATIONS. 

Base  near  Gooty. — N.  end; — In  the  flat  cotton 
ground  about  three  miles  west  from  Gooty,  and  near  the 
village  of  Namthabad.  It  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
marked  by  a  circular  platform  of  brick  and  chunam,  with 
a  stone  and  circle,  the  centre  of  which  ascertains  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  base. 

S.  end — Lies  nearly  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of 
EeranapuUi/j  and  is  similarly  n^arked  with  the  former 
one.  Under  the  masonry  of  both  these  platforms  the 
extremities  of  the  base  are  also  defined  by  stones  with 
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circles,  fixed  when  the  foundation  was  laid,  and  corre- 
sponding with  those  above. 

Namthabad  Statum-^hies  about  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  nearly  North  from  the  North  end  of  the 
base,  being  exactly  in  the  same  line  with  the  extremities 
of  the  base,  and  marked  in  the  very  same  manner,  to  define 
the  station. 

Paumdy  Station. — Along  hill,  running  nearly  east  and 
west,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Paumdy 
and  the  Pinna  river.  The  station  is  on  a  platform,  and 
the  centre  is  marked  as  usual. 

Kanakoondloo  -Ht//.— This  hill  is  about  a  mile  N.  W. 

of  the  large  hfllof  Pullycondak,  and  about  two  miles 

south  of  the  great  road  from  Gooty  to  Ballarjfj  a  village 

of  the  same  name,  situated  at  its  south  side.     The  station 

^18  on  an  old  bastion,  marked  by  a  stone  and  circle. 

Guddakulgooda  Pagoda, — On  the  platform  of  the 
pagoda,  marked  as  usual.  The  village  and  hill  are  well 
known,  being  about  half  the  distance  between  Goaty  and 
Ballary. 

Koolacondah. — ^This  hill  is  about  fourteen  miles  north 
from  Gootv  in  the  Chinumptdly  talook,  and  two  miles 
from  the  village  of  that  name.  On  the  summit  of  a  large 
detached  stone,  marked  as  usual. 

Gootydroog. — On  the  highest  point  of  that  celebrated 
droog.  Whfle  observing,  theflag-staflf  was  removed.  It 
was  afterwards  replaced,  and  marks  the  station. 

Ooderpeedroog. — ^A  small  well-known  hill  fort  on  the 
road  from  Hundee  Anantapoor  to  Ballary.  The  station 
is  on  the  centre  of  a  square  platform,  marked  by  a  stone 
and  circle,  about  ten  yards  east  of  a  ruined  pagoda. 
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DavurcMdah.— A  smM  peaked  hill,  with  a  rugged 
summit,  about  three  miles  east  of  Htmdee  Anantapoor^  on 
the  great  road  to  Gooty.  A  tliin  stone  pillar,  to  which 
the  nag  bamboo  was  attached,  was  the  intersected  object 
While  the  instrument  was  there  this  pillar  was  removed; 
its  centre  marked  by  a  small  mill-stone,  over  which  it  was 
again  erected,  and  a  small  circular  platform  of  stone  and 
chuoam  built  round  it.  The  hill  derives  its  name  from  a 
pagoda  about  thirty  yards  west  of  the  summit 

Cmdapilly  Hill. — It  is  on  the  summit  of  a  considerable 
range  running  nearly  north  and  south.  It  derives  its  name 
irom  a  village  of  some  extent  about  a  mile  N.  W.  of  it. 
The  place  where  the  instrument  stood  is  marked  by  a 
circle  on  the  rock,  and  is  a  few  feet  from  the  stone  pillar 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill. 

Oaracandah. — ^This  hill  is  on  the  northernmost  of  the 
Pcncondah  range,  and  west  of  the  village  of  Chinnaka- 
tapillyy  on  the  great  road  between  Gooty  and  Bangalore. 
On  the  other  side  is  a  village  called  Nammudtella.  The 
station  is  marked  with  a  platform,  a  large  stone,  and 
a  circle,  over  the  centre  of  which  the  instrument  veas 
placed. 
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Pek  Star  Observations  at  Dodagoontah  Station  ;  and 

the  Fasition  of  its  Meridian. 


1805. 

• 

• 

Angle  be- 

Apparent 
Polar    . 
Distance, 

1 

-a 

Aamiith. 

tween  the 

Pole  Star 

and  referring 

Angle  between 

the  North  Pole  and 

referring  Lamp. 

Month. 

Lamp. 

0      •      u 

0        /        M      ^ 

Q        /        « 

0     f     ji 

JnJy  19 

1   43  59.9 

1   46  48.16 

1   31   53. 

0  14  49.16 

89 

I  43  5757 

1   46  41.7 

1  31   56.95 

0   14  45.45 

Aug.   8 

1   43  54.07 

1   46  381 

1   31  51. 95 

0   14  46.65 

IS 

1  43  53. 05 

»s 

1   46  37*06 

1   31   48.5 

0  14  4S.56 

17 

1  43  51-7 

^0 

1  46  35.67 

1    31   46*95 

0   14  49.49 

18 

1  43  51*44 

0 

1   46  35.4 

1   31  47-5 

0   14  47.9 

19 

1  4»  5116 

on 

1   46  35.1 

1  31  45.5 

0   14  49^ 

S3 

1   43  S0.04 

1  46  33.97 

1   31   45*5 

0  14  48.47 

26 

1   43  49.09 

1   46  3S.99 

1   31  43*5 

0   14  49*49 

«7 

1  43  48.83 

1   46  33.73 

1  31  44*5 

0  14  4».93 

Angle  betwecirthe  Neith  Pole  and  referring  Lamp . . 

0   14  48.31  N.£^' 

Angle  between  the  referring  Lamp  and  Saoendroog,. 

104     4  99-68 

Ang] 

e  between  tbf 

^  North 

Pole  and  Sa»e\ 

pitffoogr  Station 

103  49  41.37  N.W^ 

1 

In  tliis  paper  the  latitude  of  Dodagoontah,  which  is 
tlie  great  station  for  fixing  the  position  of  the  meridian 
line,  is  laid  down  by  reducing  the  terrestrial  arc  between 
Putchapolliam  and  Dodagoontah  to  degrees  and  minutes, 
taking  the  mean  degree  as  given  by  the  observations  at 
Putchapolliam  and  Namihabad,  near  Gooty,  which  is 
60487.27  for  latitude  13°  02'  55'\  not  differing  much 
from  the  latitude  of  Dodagoontah.     This  gives  an  arc  of 
S**  0'  14''.72,  which,  added  to  the  arc  between  Punnac 
and  Putchapolliam,  gives  4*  50'  9>5^\i6;  and  this,  ap- 
plied to  the  latitude  of  Punnae,  viz.,  8*^  9'  38''. 39,  gives 
IS'  00'  03".65  for  the  latitude  of  Dodagoontah.     This 
latitude  exceeds  that  determined  in    1805  by  3".74; 
tiierefore,  if  this  quantity  be  added  to  1 3**  4'  8".7,  the 
deduced  latitude  of  the  observatory  (Asiatick  Researches, 
vol.  1 0th,  page  374),  we  have  1 3°  4'  1 2".44,  the  latitude  of 
the  observatory^  as  corrected  from  the  present  operations. 
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Zenith  distances  of  Stars,  observed  at  Namthabad 
Station^  with  the  corrections  for  precession,  nutation, 
aberration,  and  the  semi-annual  solar  equation,  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1 805. 


Observations  at  Namthabad. 
0  LEONIS. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Limby  AP  ^0"  South. 


1811. 


Month. 


Finoe. 


.Observed 
Zenith  Diftttnee 


€orree- 
lion. 


Correct 
Zenith  Pistance 


Hiermometen 


Upper. 


LffWWF« 


April  18 
20 
21 
22 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 

May  2 


W. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

W. 

E. 


4  21 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 


4  21 
4  21 
4  21 

4  21 


9.13 
19*53 
10.38 
18.26 

8.63 
20.13 

9.63 
19.13 

9.63 
19.26 

9.63 
1938 


109.11 
109.00 

IO8.95 
IO8.90 
108.80 
IO8.74 
108.68 
108.63 
108.58 
108.52 
108.47 
108.36 


i 


4  19  20.02 

4  19  30.53 

4  19  21.43 

4  )9  99'S6 

4  19  19.83 

4  19  31.39 

4  19  20.95 

4  19  30.50 

4  19  21.05 

4  19  30.74 

4  19  21.16 

4  19  31.02 

Mean 


8§ 
83 
84 

87 
91 
92 
94 
96 
94 
93 

92 
78 


O 

86 
83 

84 

87 
91 
92 
93 
96 
94 
93 
92 
79 


89.2 


REGULUS. 

Nearett  Point  m  the  limb,  2°  15'  South. 


89.2 


_ 

April  18 

W. 

2  12  47.51 

115.48 

2  10  52.0$ 

86 

86 

20 

E. 

2  12  58.89 

115.36 

2  11  03.53 

84 

84 

21 

W. 

2  12  45.7< 

115.29 

2  10  50.47 

83 

83 

22 

E. 

2  12  59.8J 
2  12  44.70 

115.23 

2  11  04.66 

86 

86 

23 

W. 

115.16 

2  10  49.6Q 

83 

83 

24 

E. 

2  12  58.89 

115.09 

2  11  03.80 

91 

91 

25 

W. 

2  12  44.87 

115.03 

2  10  49.84 

91 

91 

26 

E. 

2  12  58.24 

114.97 

2  11  03.27 

93 

92 

27 

W. 

2  12  44.74 

114.90 

2  10  49.84 

95 

94 

28 

E. 

2  12  58.87 

114.83 

2  11  4.04 

94 

94 

29 

W. 

2  12  46.87 

114.77 

2  10  52.10 

93 

93 

30 

E. 

2  12  57.6? 

114.71 

2  11  2.9X 
Mean 

92 

92 

89.25 

89.08 
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S  LEONIS. 
Nearest  Point  <m  the  Limb,  l"  20'  Nortk. 


1811« 

Observed 

Correc- 

Correct 

Tbermometenl 

Face. 

Zenith  Distance. 

tion. 

Zenith  Dvttnce. 

Month. 

WPP«. 

MJtf^^tBt* 

O        /       « 

vt 

0      /      * 

0 

0 

April  20 

E, 

I  21  ?9.26 

126.54 

I  23  35.80 

80 

80 

21 

W. 

1  21  40.26 

1  ^6.45 

1  23  46.71 

82 

82 

22 

E. 

1  21  28.13 

1 26.35 

1  23  34.48 

85 

85 

23 

W. 

1  21  40.13 

126.26 

I  23  46.39 

82 

81 

24 

E. 

1  21  28.28 

126.  6 

1  23  34,44 

89 

89 

25 

W. 

1  21  43.13 

126.07 

1  23  49.20 

88 

88 

26 

E. 

1  21  30.13 

125.98 

1  22  36.11 

91 

91 

27 

W. 

1  21  40.13 

125.88 

1  23  46.01 

93 

93 

28 

E. 

1  21  29.63 

125.79 

1  23  35.42 

93 

93 

29 

W. 

1  21  40.51 

125.70 

1  23  46.21 

90 

90 

30 

E. 

1  21  2913 

125.60 

1  23  34.73 

90 

90 

May    4 

W. 

1  21  38.76 

125.23 

1  23  43.99 
Mean 

90 

90 

8775 

87.67 

B  LEONIS. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  JLtaift,  0°  30*  Nortk. 


April  18 

W. 

0  31  42.13 

129.88 

0  33  52.01 

86 

86 

20 

E. 

0  31  33.76 

129.68 

0  33  43.44 

79 

79 

21 

W. 

0  31  45.51 

129.58 

0  33  55.09 

82 

81 

22 

E. 

0  31  33.63 

129.47 

0  33  43.10 

84 

84 

23 

W. 

0  31  47.26 

129-38 

0  33  56.64 

81 

81 

24 

E. 

0  31  31.38 

129.28 

0  33  40.66 

87 

87 

25 

W. 

0  31  46.01 

129.1 8 

0  33  55.19 

88 

88 

26 

E. 

0  31  33.03 

129.07 

0  33  42.10 

90 

90 

27 

W. 

0  31  46.26 

128.98 

0  33  55.24 

92 

92 

28 

£. 

0  31  35.13 

128.88 

0  33  44.01 

92 

92 

29 

W. 

0  31  46.51 

128.77 

0  33  55.28 

90 

90 

30 

E. 

0  31  33.13 

128.66 

0  33  41.79 
Mean 

90 

90 

86.75 

86.67 
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.  VIRGINIS. 

Nearest  PoiiU  <m  the  IMnb,  3o  5'  South. 


1811. 

Observed 

Correc- 

Correct 

Thennometertl 

Face. 

Zenith  Distance. 

ith  Dbtance. 

1 

Month. 

tion.     Zeni 

Upper.       Uwwr.  1 

o 

/      » 

« 

o 

»             M 

0 

8g 

April  25 

w. 

3 

7    9.13 

124.85 

3 

5     4.28 

87 

26 

E. 

3 

7  23.39 

124.75 

3 

5  18.64 

90 

90 

27 

W. 

3 

7  12.13 

124.65 

3 

5     7.48 

90 

90 

29 

E. 

3 

7  20.26 

124.44 

3 

5  15,82 

88 

88 

30 

W. 

3 

7  13.01 

124.34 

3 

5     8.67 

88 

88 

May  3 

E. 

3 

7  20.76 

124.01 

3 

5  16.75 
Mean 

82 

82 

• 

87.5 

87.33 

»  SERPENTIS. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Limb,  3°  55'  South. 


^^^ 

May    1 

E. 

3  55  15.13 

77.56 

3  53  57.57 

81 

81 

3 

W 

3  55     6.5 

77.29 

3  53  49.21 

81 

81 

4 

E. 

3  55  14 

77.15 

3  53  56.85 

79 

79 

5 

w- 

3  55     4 

77.01 

3  53  46.99 

81 

81 

7 

E. 

3  55  15.13 

76.74 

3  53  58.39 

84 

84 

9 

W. 

3  55     4,75 

76.46 

3  53  48.29 

86 

86 

15 

E. 

3  55  11.63 

75.61 

3  53  56.02 
Mean 

85 

85 

82.15 

82.13 

y  SERPENTIS. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Limb,  lo  10'  North. 


■M^iM 

+ 

May    1 

E. 

1  11  10.63 

67.83 

1   12  18.46 

81 

81 

3 

W. 

1  11  17.51 

67.51 

1   12  25.02 

81 

81 

4 

E. 

1  11  11.88 

67.35 

1  12  19.23 

78 

78 

5 

W. 

1  11.19.76 

67. 18 

1   12  26.49 

81 

81 

7 

E. 

1  11  10.38 

66.85 

1  12  17.23 

84 

84 

8 

W. 

1  11  21.01 

66.69 

1  12  27.70 

86 

86 

9 

E. 

1  11  10.63 

66.52 

1  12  17.15 

86 

86 

15 

W. 

1  11  21.13 

65.48 

1  12  26.61 
Mean 

84 
82.63 

84 

82.63 
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•  HERCULIS. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Limb,  0°  SO'  South. 


1      ISll. 

Observed 

Correc- 

Correct 

Thermometenl 

1 

FlMe. 

Zenith  Distince. 

tion. 

Zenith  DisUmce. 

MoDtli. 

Cppw. 

mWIV* 

April  26 

E. 

0  29     I'^l 

27.69 

0  28  37.68 

0 
83 

83 

27 

W. 

0  28  55.4 

27.55 

0  28  27.85 

83 

83 

28 

E. 

0  29     3.87 

2740 

0  28  36.47 

83 

83 

30 

W. 

0  28  57 

27.09 

0  28  29.91 

82 

82 

May     1 

E. 

0  29     3.87 

26.94 

0  28  36.93 

80 

80 

2 

•w. 

0  28  55.75 

26.79 

0  28  28.96 

7S 

76 

3 

E. 

0  29     5 

26.64 

0  28  38.36 

80 

79 

4 

W. 

0  28  57.87 

26.47 

0  28  31.40 

79 

78 

5 

E. 

0  29     5 

26.31 

0  28  38.69 

81 

81 

7 

W. 

0  28  55.12 

25.98 

0  28  29-14 

83 

83 

8 

E. 

0  29     4.5 

25.82 

0  28  38.68 

84 

83 

9 

W. 

0  28  54.12 

^5.6S 

0  28  28.47 
Mean 

83 

83 

81.33 

81.17 

•  OPHIUCHI. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Limb,  2°  25'  South. 


April  25 

W. 

2  23  18.37 

18.55 

2  22  59.82 

82 

81 

26 

E. 

2  23  30.87 

18.42 

2  23  12.45 

83 

83 

27 

W. 

2  23  21.99 

18.28 

2  23     3.71 

83 

83 

28 

E. 

2  23  33.87 

18.14 

2  23  15.73 

83 

83 

30 

W. 

2  23  22.74 

17.86 

2  23     4.88 

82 

82 

May    1 

E. 

fi  23  32.24 

17.71 

2  23  14.^3 

80 

80 

2 

W. 

2  23  20.74 

17.57 

2  23     3.17 

7S 

76 

3 

E. 

2  23  31.37 

17.41 

2  23  13.96 

79 

79 

4 

W. 

2  23  20.37 

17.27 

2  23     3.10 

79 

79 

5 

E. 

2  23  31.12 

17.11 

2  23  14.01 

81 

81 

7 

W. 

2  23  20.74 

16.80 

2  23     3.94 

83 

83 

8 

E. 

2  23  29.37 

16.6I 

2  83  12.74 

Me4n 

83 

83 

8UQ9 

81.09 
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f  AQUIL^. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  Limb,  l"  30'  South. 


1811. 

Pace. 

Observed 
Zenith  Distance. 

Correc- 
tion. 

Correct 
Zenith  Distance. 

lliermometersl 

Month. 

Upper. 

Lova. 

May  10 
14 
15 

W. 

E. 

W. 

0  ^       » 

1  30  15.5  • 

1  30  2*.38 
1  30  l6 

31.48 
32.16 
32.30 

1  30  46.98 
1  30  56.54 
1  30  48.30 

Mean 

o 
82 

11 

82 

O 

82 

17 

82 

80.37 

78.03 

y  AQUILiE. 

Nearest  Point  on  the  lamb,  4."  55'  South. 


May    1 

E. 

4  56    9.13 

52.44 

4  57     1.57 

78 

83 

2 

W. 

4  65  58.63 

52.57 

4  56  51.20 

76 

76 

4 

E. 

4  56     8.63 

52.86 

4  57     1.49 

77 

77 

5 

VV. 

4  56     2.63 

53.00 

4  56  55.63 

80 

80 

7 

E. 

4  56     9.00 

53.29 

4  57     2.29 

80 

80 

10 

W. 

4  55  59.13 

53.75 

*4  56  52.88 

80 

80 

11 

E. 

4  56     8.63 

53.92 

4  57     2.55 

81 

80 

12 

W. 

4  55  59.63 

54.07 

4  56  53.70 

84 

83 

15 

E. 

4  56     7.13 

54.56 

4  57     1.69 
Mean 

81 

81 

79-67 

80 

ATAIR. 


Nearest  Point  on 

the  Limb,  6°  45'  5ottM. 

May    5 

W. 

6  42  57.24 

+ 
58.02 

6  43  55.26 

80 

80 

7 

E. 

6  43  10.12 

58.31 

6  44     8.43 

80 

80 

8 

W. 

6  42  57.74 

58.46 

6  43  56.20 

80 

80 

9 

E. 

6  43     6.24 

58.61 

6  44     4.85 

80 

80 

10 

W. 

6  42  54.87 

58.76 

6  43  53.63 

79 

79 

11 

£* 

6  43     6.99 

58.91 

6  44     5.90 

81 

80 

IS 

W. 

6  42  54.$;5 

59*08 

6  43  59.33 

84 

83 

15 

E. 

• 

6  43     5.37 

59.^6 

§  44    4.93 
Mean 

81 

81 

o.).D;; 

80.37 
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fi  DELPHINI. 

Near^  Point  on  tie  Limb,  1°  lO*  South. 


1811. 

Face. 

Obsenred 
Zenith  Dbtaoee. 

Correc- 
tion. 

Correct 
Zenith  Distance. 

Tbermometen 

Month. 

May    9 
10 
12 
14 

E. 

VV. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

I     9  11-37 
1     9     1.87 
1     9  14 
1     9     4.62 
1     9  10.37 

74.12 
74.27 
74.59 
74.91 
75.09 

1   10  25.49 
1    10   l6.14 
1    10  28.59 
1   10  19-53 
1   10  25.46 

Mean 

O 

79 
79 

83 

77 

80 

0 

79 
75 
82 

77 
80 

7g.6 

794 

Means  of  the  Zenith  Distances,  taken  on  the  right  and  left 
arcs  corrected  for  refraction,  equation  of  the  sectorial  tube,  and 
the  mean  run  of  the  micromeier. 


Zenith  Distances  at  Namthabad. 


LEONIS. 


1811. 


MONTH. 

April  20 
22 
25 
27 


Left  Arc. 


o 
4 

4 

4 
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Mays 

Mean 


19  30.53 
19  29.36 
19  31.39 
19  30.50 
19  30.74 
19  31.02 


4  19  30.58 


1811. 


MOUTH. 

April 18 
21 


24  4 
264 
38 


Mean 


Right  Are. 


4  19  20.02 

4  19  21.43 

19  19.83 

19  20.95 

4  19  21.05 

3014  19  21.16 


4  19  20.74 


MEAN. 


Mean  4  19  25.6? 

Refraction,  &C.&C.      -h  4.2 


Zenith  Distance .«.  4  19  29*9^ 


^w 
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REGULUS. 


1611. 

Left  Arc. 

1811. 

Bight  Arc. 

MEAN. 

MONTH. 

April  20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 

Mean 

0       #      « 

2   11     3,53 
2   11     4.66 
2  11     3.60 
2  11     3.27 
2  11     4.04 
2  11     2.91 

MONTH. 

April  18 
21 
23 
25 

27 

29 

Mean 

0     t     if 
2  10  52.03 

2  10  50.47 

2  10  49.60 

2  10  49.84 

2  10  49.84 

2  10  52.10 

Mean                     2  10  57.18 
Refraction,  &c.  &c.      -+-   I.98 

Zenith  Distance  •  .2  10  59-16 

2   11     3.70 

2  10  50.65 

B  LEONIS. 


April  21 
23 
25 

27 

29 
May    4 

Mean 


I  23  46.71 
1  23  46.39 
1  23  49.20 
1  23  46.01 
1  23  46.21 
1  23  43.991 


1  23  46.42 


April  20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 

Mean 


1  23  35.80 
1  23  34.48 
I  23  34.44 
I  23  36.11 
I  23  35.42 
I  23  34.73 


I  23  35.17 


Mean  1  23  40.7S 

Refraction,  &c«  &c.     +     1-2S 


Zenith  Distance  .,1  23  42.08 


B  LEONIS. 


April  1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


80  S3  52.01 
10  33  55.09 
30  33  56.64 
50  33  55.19 
70  33  55,24 
90  33  55.28 


Mean!  0  33  54.91 


April  20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 

Mean 


0  33  43.44 
0  33  43.10 
0  33  40.66 
0  33  42.10 
0  33  44.01 
0  33  41,79 


0  33  42.52 


Mean  0  33  48.72 

Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +    0.45 


Zenith  Distance  .  .0  33  49.17 


.  VIRGINIS. 


April  26 

29 
May    3 


293 


Mean 


5  18.64 

5  15.82 

3     5  16.75 


3     5  17.07 


April  25 

27 
30 

Mean 


3  5  4.28 
3  5  7.48 
3     5     8.67 


3     5     6.81 


Mean  3     5  11.94 

Refraction,  &c.  &c.    +    2.93 


Zenith  Distance  ..S    5  14.87 
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i  SERPENTIS. 


n 


1611. 


MONTH. 

May 


7 
15 

Mean 


Left  Arc. 


Oil/ 

Ip  53  57^57 

43  53  56.65 

3  53  58.3<^ 

3  53  56.02 


3  53  57.21 


1811. 


MONTH. 

May   3 

5 

9 


Mean 


Right  Arc. 


O  A           tf 

3  53  49.21 

3  53  46.99 

3  53  48.29 


J  53  48.16 


MEAN. 


Mean  3  53  52.6$) 

Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +    3.89 


Zenith  Distlmce  .  .3  53  56.5{ 


y  SERPENTIS. 


May    3 

5 

8 

15 

Mean 


I  12  25.02 

1  12  26.94 

I  12  27.70 

1  12  26.61 


1    12  18.02 


May  1 
4 
7 
9 

Mean 


1    12  18.46 

1   12  19.23 

1   12  17.2s 

1   12  17.15 


1    12  26.57 


Mean  1    12  22.2S 

Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +     1.12 


Zenith  Distance  ..  1  12  23.41 


HERCULIS. 


April  26 

28 

May    1 


Mean 


0  2«  37.68 
0  28  36.47 

0  9S  36.9s 

3  0  28  38.36 
5  0  28  38.6Q 
8|0  28  38.6^4 


0  28  37.8O 


April  27 
May 


30  0 
20 


4 
7 


Mean 


0  28  27.85 

28  29.91 
28  28.96 
0  28  31.40 
0  28  29.14 
0  28  28.47 


0  28  29-29 


Mean  0  28  33.55 

Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +    0.54 


Zenith  Distance  .  .0  28  34.09 


OPHIUCHI. 


April  26 
28 
May    1 
3 


Mean 


52 


2  23  12.45 
2  23  15.73 
2  23  14.53 
2  23  13.96 
^3 '  14.10 
33  12.74 


%Qr 


2  23  13.90 


April  25 

27 
30 

May 


Mean 


2  22  59.82 

2  23     3.71 

^  23     4.88 

3|2  2S     3.17 


Mean  2  23  85.0 

Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +    2.41 


Zenith  Distance  ..2  23  10.9S 


412  23     S.IO 
2  23     S.49 


2  23     3.10 
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AQUILiE. 


1811. 


MONTH.     Q       ,        ^ 

May  14 1  30  56.541 


Mean 


Left  Am. 


1  30  56.54 


1811. 


Right  Arc. 


MONTH. 

May  10 
15 

Mean 


1  30  4^.98 
1  30  48.30 


MEAN. 


Mean  1  30  52.09 

Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +     ^'5S 


1  30  47.64  Zenith  Distance  .  •  1  30  53.62 


y  AQUILiE. 


May    1 


44 


7 
11 

15 
Mean 


4  57 
57 
4  67 
4  57 
4  57 


1.57 

1.49 

Jl.55 
1.69 


May 


4  57     1.92 


2 
5 

10 
12 


Mean 


4  56  51.20 
4  56  55.63 
4  56  52.88 
4  56  53.70 


4  56  53.35 


Mean  4  56  57*63 

Refraction,  &c.  &c.     +    4.91 


Zenith  Distance  ••4  57    2.54 


ATAIR. 


May    7 


6  44 
96  44 
106  44 
126  44 


Mean 


3.43 
4.85 
5.90 
4.93 


6  44     6.03 


May    5 


11 
15 

Mean 


6  43  55.26 

8  6  43  56.20 

6  43  53.63 

6  43  53.33 


6  43  54.60 


Mean  6  44  00.32 

Refraction,  &c.  &c.    4-    6.87 


Zenith  Distance  •  .6  44    7.1^ 


0  DELPHINL 


Mean 


May  9  1  10  25.49 
12  1  10  28.59 
151   10  25.46 


1   10  26.52 


May  10 
14 


Mean 


1  10  16.14 

1  10  19-53 


1  10  1784 


Mean  1  10  22.18 

Refraction,  &c.  &c.     -|-     1*22 


Zenith  Distance  ..110  23.40 
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AMPLITUDE 

Of  tlie  Arc  between  Punnae  and  Namthabad. 


STARS. 

ZENITH  DISTANCES  AT 

AMPLITUDE. 

PUNNAE. 

* 

NAMTHABAD. 

•   Leonis.... 

Regulus  .. 
^  Leonis.... 
&  Leonis:... 
c    Virginis  .. 
^  Serpentis , , 
»  Serpentis  . , 
a  Herculis . . 
a  Ophiuchi 
f  Aquilae    .. 
9  Aquilae    , . 

Atair  .... 
P  Delphini 

2  35  52.07  N. 
4  45  24.06  N. 
8  20     3.44  N. 

7  30  11.59  N. 

3  51     5.9s  N. 

3  2  25.36  N. 

8  8  46.97  N. 
6  27  48.35  N. 

4  33  11.86  N. 

5  25  29.25  N. 
1  55  19.77  N. 
0  12  14.69  N. 
5  45  58.29  N- 

4  19  29.91  S. 

2  10  59.16  S. 
1  23  42.08  N. 

0  33  49.17  N. 

3  5  14.87  S. 

3  53  56.58  S. 

1  12  23.41  N. 

0  28  34.09  S. 

2  23  10.99  S. 

1  30  53.62  S. 

4  57     2.54  S. 
6  44     7.19  S. 
1   10  23.40  S. 

Mean 

6  56  2*1.98 
6  56  23.22 
6  56  21.36 
6  56  22.42 
6  56  20.82 
6  56  21.94 
6  56  23.56 
6  56  22.44 
6  56  22.85 
6  56  22.87 
6  56  22.31 
6  56  21.88 
6  55  21.69 

6  56  22.25 

CdestuU  Arc  between  the  Parallels  of 

Tmmae  and  Namthabad  Station  •  • 6  5^  22.25 

Terrestrial  Arc .2518223.4     Feet. 

Mean  length  of  one  degree  . .     60480.42  Fath. 


Latitude  of  the  middle  point,  11  37  49 
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AMPLITUDE 

Of  th^  Arc  between  Putchapolliam  and  Namthabad. 


STARfi. 

ZENITH  DISTAN<1K8  AT 

AMPUTUDE. 

PUTCHA.POI.UAM. 

NAMTHABAD. 

0  Leonis.  • . . 

Regulus  . . 

S  Leonis,. . , 

fi  Leonis  • .  • . 

•  Virginis  ., 
i  Serpentis.. 
d  Herculis  . . 
d  Ophiuchi 

(  Aquilie   •. 

*  AqniUs    . . 
Atair   ..,. 

j?  Delphini  • , 

0    13    18.16    S. 

1  55  12.99  N. 
5  29  54.26  N. 
4  39  59.4     N. 
1  00  55.20  N. 

0  12   14.15  N. 
3  37  38.58  N. 

1  43  00.69  N. 

2  35  16.44  N. 
0  50  50.74  S. 
2  37  54.13  S. 
2  55  45.68  N. 

0      ,         , 

4  19  29.91  S. 

2  10  59.16  S. 

1  23  42.08  N. 
0  33  49.17  N. 

3  5    14.87  S. 

3  53  56.58  S. 

0  28  34.09  S. 

2  23   10*99  S. 

1  30  53.62  S. 

4  57     2.54  S. 
6  44     7.19  S. 
1   10  23.40  S. 

Mean 

0    /     // 
4  6   11.75 

4  6  12.15 

4  6  12.18 

4  6  10.23 

4  6  10.07 
4  6  10.73 
4  6  12.67 

4  6  11.68 
4  6  10.06 
4  6  11.80 

4  6  13.06 
4  6    9.O8 

4  6   11.28   1 

Celestial  Arc  behoeen  the  ParaUeU  of 

^         A        ft 

Putchapolliam  and  N^amihabad » » 4     6  11.28 

Terrestrial  Arc 1489122.9    Feet. 

Mean  length  of  one  degree  . ,     60487*27  Path. 


O         /      « 


Latitude  of  the  middle  point.  .13     2  55 
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It  will  scarcely  be  worth  whfle  to  make  any  deductions 
until  my  meridional  operations  be  finished,  and  those  in 
England  extended  further.  I  shall  only  observe  that  if 
the  degree  in  latitude  1 T  37'  49''  as  I  have  brought  it  out, 
be  taken  with  the  English,  French,  and  Swedish  mea- 
sures respectively,  and  applied  to  the  formulae  in  Art.  2. 
in  the  Appendix  to  my  li^t  paper,  the  ratio  of  the  polar  to 
theequatormldiameterof  theearthwillbeas  1 : 1,0032183, 
1  :  1.0034688,  and  1  :  1.0032811,  respectively,  whose 
mean  is  1 : 1.0033227  or  an  ellipticity  of  -sttI^.tt  nearly. 

And  if  this  mean  ratio,  of  1  to  0033227  be  used  with 
the  degree  in  1 T  37'  49",  and  the  other  degrees  in  latitudes 
9'  34'  44'' ;  1 3°  2'  55''  computed  according  to  the  for- 
mulee  in  Art.  3  in  the  same  Appendix,  they  will  come  out 
60472.6  and  60486.47  respectively,  differing  only  0.21 
and  0.63  fathoms  from  the  observations,  and  these  differ- 
ences would  hold  good,  where  the  three  latitudes  are  so 
near  each  other,  in  any  hypothesis  of  the  Earth's  figure 
that  has  resulted  from  tlie  recent  measurements.  So 
near  a  coincidence  of  the  observations  with  the  elliptic 
theory,  I  must  own  has  the  appearance  of  chance. 
However  if  a  series  of  observations  two  degrees  further 
to  the  northward,  should  prove  equally  regular,  the  accu- 
racy of  the  whole  may  be  in  a  great  measure  relied  on, 
and  I  shall  then  feel  desirous  of  repeating  the  observations 
made  at  Dodagoontah  in  1 805 ;  for  to  all  appearance  no 
part  of  the  country  could  be  more  favourable,  and  it  is 
possible,  that  at  the  commencement  of  my  observing  with 
the  zenith  sector,  there  might  have  been  some  oversight 
in  using  so  delicate  an  instrument.  I  am  not  however 
aware  tiiat  there  was ;  but  if  the  irregularity  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  attraction  of  dense  matter  to  the  northward, 
the  matter  must  have  been  nearer  to  the  place  of  obser- 
vation, than  I  have  hitherto  supposed  it  to  be. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  notice  here,  that  in  Art.  2.  of 
the  Appendix  to  my  last  paper,   there  has  been  an 
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oversight  in  taking  the  mean  of  two  computed  degrees, 
60465.5  and  60498,  which  mean  is  6048 1|  in  place  of 
60485|;  or  60482  to  latitude  iV  &  24",  which  must 
therefore  affect  all  the  results  given  in  that  paper.  But  as 
the  principal  ones  are  computed  according  to  the  present 
measurement,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recompute  those  for- 
merly given.  By  using  the  mean  ratio  of  1 :  1.0033227, 
with  the  degree  IV  37'  49'',  equal  to  60480.42  fa- 
thoms, the  degree  of  longitude  at  tfie  equator  will  come 
out  60858.47  fathoms,  and  the  length  of  the  equatorial 
diameter  of  the  earth  will  be  6973866  fathoms,  from 
whence,  by  proceeding  as  in  Page  97 9  of  this  volume,  the 
quadrantal  Arc  of  the  elliptic  Meridian  will  be  had,  equal 
to  5468170.8  fathoms,  or  3937082976  inches,  which 
divided  by  10.000000,  will  give  39.37083  Engiish 
inches  for  the  gieasure  of  the  French  metre  measured  at 
the  temperature  of  62^  which  differs  only  ^sVa  ^  P*"^t  of 
an  inch  from  that  measured  by  the  French  mathemati- 
cians at  32"^  and  reduced  to  the  same  temperature. 
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LatikUks  and  Longitudes 

Of  the  great  Stations,  aad  some  principal  Places,  as  deduced  from  tha 

Meridional  Arc. 
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•  

11.     Elevations  and  Depressions, 

ContBined  Arcs^  and  Terrestrial  Refhtctions,  together  with  the  Heights  aboTe 
the  Level  of  the  Sea,  of  the  principal  Stations. 
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Trcmstatim  of  a  Sanscrit  Inscription  on  a  Ston€foun4 

in  Btmdik'hand. 


^ittm^hmmimmtatm 


By  Lieutenant  W.  PRICE. 
To  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE,  Esq. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASIATICK  SOCIETY. 


SIR, 

J\  FEW  months  since,  while  on  duty  with  my  corps  ia 
Bundek'hatid^  I  observed  a  stone,  containing  a  Sanscrit 
inscription,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  or  Mow^  about  ten  miles  distant  fron? 
Chattifjmr.  As  itapj3earcd  to  me,  on  a  cursory  inspec- 
tion, lo  comprise  a  geiiealugy  of  princes  that  might 
tend  to  illluslrute  some  doubtful  points  in  Indian  histoiy, 
and,  on  this  account,  to  merit  preservation,  1  caused  it 
to  be  renioved  with  the  intention  of  examining  it  at  a 
future  period.  1  have  lately  succeeded  in  decypheriHg 
the  ^eatest  i)art  of  the  inscription,  and  now  beg  leave  to 
present  the  monument  to  the  Asiatick  Society,  and  t9 
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lay  before  them  a  correct  transcript  of  the  original,  in 
the  modem  Divandgari  character^  with  a  literal  trans- 
lation. 

The  stone  measure  3  feet  6  inches  in  height,  4  feet  7 
inches  in  width,  and  about  6^  inches  in  thickness.  The 
natives  were  accustomed  to  sharpen  their  knives  and 
tcUwars  upon  it :  from  this  and  other  causes,  it  is  much 
mutilated;  considerable  portions  of  the  inscription  are 
illegible :  and  of  the  last  line,  in  particular,  which  pro- 
bably contained  the  date,  not  a  letter  can  be  traced. 
The  character  does  not  materially  vary  from  the  current 
Devandgarij  excepting  some  few  letters,  which  are 
formed  in  a  very  unusual  manner,  and  approach  nearer 
to  those  used  in  the  Dek^hiUy  than  to  any  others  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  offer  any  opinion  regarding  the 
antiquity  of  this  memorial ;  and  the  oldest  residents  of 
Mow  could  afford  me  no  information,  farther  than,  it 
had  lain  where  I  discovered  it,  during  their  recollection, 
and  that  of  their  parents.  In  a  metaphysical  and  theolo- 
gical drama,  entitled  PrabSiTha  Chandrodaya.  or  the  rise 
of  the  moon  of  intellect,  CiRTTiVARMA  is  introduced 
by  the  author  as  the  king  before  whom  it  was  first 
represented ;  but  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  whe- 
ther he  is  the  same  with  the  prince  of  that  name  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription :  and  indeed  if  they  could  be 
identified,  the  circumstance  would  lead  to  no  satisfactory 
conclusion,  the  age  of  the  play  being  equally  involved 
in  doubt. 

I  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  some  passages  of 
the  original  are  very  obscure ;  from  the  context  being 
effaced,  and  admit  of  various  interpretations.  In  these 
instances,  I  noted  down  the  different  senses  in  which  they 
might  be  rendered,  and  selected  that  reading  which 
Appeared  to  be  the  most  eligible  and  consistent:  and 
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where  any  doubt  attaches  to  a  particular  terai,  I  have 
usually  specified  it  in  the  notes  which  accompany  the 
translation. 

I  remain, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
WILLIAM  PRICE, 

Lieut.  5  th  Regt. 
Bengal  Nat.  Inf. 

Calcutta,      \ 
1st  September  18 13.  J 
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c|cM«Mrt>M Th^  tl   Pl^^ril5llNmuii^ 

f f -^ri^'^5R^:^iT^^f5Rf^ 
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TRANSLATION. 


!•  • 


2. 


3.     ; ^ ^ the  lord  of 

qien  f  so  named ;  who,  having  overcome  the  king  of 
CdmfacubjaXi  chief  amongst  im,  in  battle,  obtained  ex- 
ahed  sovereignly. 

4»  From  him  sprang  Gan'd'A  deva,  skilM  in 
punishing  his  eneioies,  ivliose  arms  were  two  stafis  to 
crush  their  pride,  and  who  was  monarch  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth. 

5.  From  him  was  produced  die  fortunate  Vidya'd*- 
HARA  DE'vAy  whose  beautiful  lotus-foot  rested  od  the 
heads  of  all  kings 

6.  OfthatprincewasbomthewarlikeVuAYA  pa'la, 
a  duteous  son,  eminent  from  wide-spread  fame,  and  pa- 
rified  by  virtuous  deeds ;  \yj  whom  all  the  wicked  were 
exterminated;  by  whom  all  the  good  were  rendered 
happy    •     .    


*  Thisy  and  the  following  stanza  comprise  an  invocation  to 
Vishn'u  :  they  have  not  been  completely  dccyphered,  and  it  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  insert  a  translation  of  those  portions,  which,  being 
legible,  appear  in  the  copy  of  the  original. 

t  llie  name  of  thb  prince  is  not  legible  in  the  inscription  :  but  fixmi 
the  21st  verse,  I  judge  D'hakoa  must  be  here  mentioded. 

I  Vulgarly  called  Camuwge :  Jatachakdra,  the  celebrated  J9tiMb 
sovereign  of  Indian  held  his  seat  of  empire  there  at  the  time  of  tfa6 
Mttutinum  invasion,  when  his  government  was  subverted. 
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7.  His  son  was  CIrtti  varma  deVa,  of  good  re- 
nown,      as  if 

virtue  had  descended  in  a  human  form ;  who  vanqui^ed 

•    .     . through  the  aid  of 

his  six  allies*;  and,  by  justice,  daily  promoted  the  seven 
requisites  of  regal  administration  f.  This  prince,  ex** 
tracting  the  thorns  of  the  world,  and  removing  the 
impurities  of  tlie  Cali  age,  was  famed  unto  the  sea-shore. 

9.     His  son  was  the  fortunate!    ...    4  Varma- 

D£'vA,  a  king  and  ruler whose 

foes  fronn  a  dread  of  his  prowess  never  slumbered ;  who 
was  at  the  head  of  those  versed  in  the  sacred  sciences,  a 
friend  of  the  good,  a  treasure  of  the  mechanic  arts,  an 
10  abode  of  moral  conduct,  and  the  all-productive  tree  of 
the  poor :  who,  having  taken  vast  riches  from  his  enemies, 

distributed  them  amongst  his  subjects 

moreover,  in 

whose  assembly  there  was  no  difference  whatever  to  be 
perceived  between  the  tributary  princes  and  his  other 
dependents,  from  the  similarity  of  their  glittering  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  jewels. 

11.  Jay  A  VARMA  DE'VA  was  bom  his  son,  the  resi- 
dence of  virtue  and  power,  from  the  rising  of  whose  sun 
of  majesty,  other  kings,  like  lamps,  shone  not    .     .     . 


12.     The  fortunate  Sallacshana  varma  was  the 
uterine  and  younger  brother  of  this  lord  of  the  earth  : 


*  The  original  word  is  '  antarangaik/  which  I  hav6  translated  in 
if  8  most  probable  sense.  The  term  win,  however,  admit  of  other  in- 
terpretations. 

t  They  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  Amera  c6ska :  1st.  the  king  or 
lord ;  2d.  his  counsellor ;  3d.  a  friend  or  ally ;  4th.  treasure ;  5th. 
territory ;  6th.  a  strong  hold ;  7th.  an  army. 

I  Four  letters  which  compose  his  name  are  here  effaced. 

2  B  S 
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afterwards^  the  prince  Prit^hvIvarmA)  equai  to  the 
task,  sustained  the  burden  of  the  hereditary  gOTem^ 
Aient. 

1 3.  Averse  from  the  vicious,  having  a  great  esteem 
for  the  society  of  fit  persons,  desirous  of  taking  lawful 
wealth,  and  then  bestowing  it  according  to  form  at  a 
sacred  spot,  carefully  protecting  all  sentient  beings,  and 
receiving  wholly  with  humility,  he  thus  gready  b^efited 
his  interest  in   this  life,  by  practbing  virtuous  deeds. 

H.  From  him  was  bom  Madana  Varma*,  the 
protector  of  the  earth,  whose  vast  power  b  celebrated 
throughout  the  three  worlds  f:  the  story  of  the  extent  of 
his  extraordinary  might  is  credited  by  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  strengtfi  of  his  arms;];.  From  whose  name 
even,  the  king  of  Chidi^^  vanquished  in  the  fierce  fight, 
ever  quickly  flees ;  and  the  prince  of  C4ji||,  throu^ 
dread,  by  his  conciliatory  conduct  always  passes  his  time 
in  undisturbed  tranquillity :  by  whom  the  misbehaving 
lord  of  Malava  %  was  in  the  space  of  an  hour  exter- 
minated ;  and  at  whose  court,  other  mociarchs,  by  aa 
increase  of  confidence,  obtain  peace. 

16^  The  field  of  battle  being  ploughed  by  the  tramp- 
hng  of  the  hoofs  of  his  iiorses  impetuously  charging,  ir* 
rigated  with  the  blood  gushing  from  the  throats  of  his 
enemies,  sown  with  pearls,  bright  as  the  pale-beamed 


*  In  whose  reign  it  would  appear  this  memorial  was  composed. 
+  Heaven,  earth,  and  hell. 

I  It  is  here  to  be  understood  that  he  was  a  prince  of  gteat  athletic 
accomplishments. 

§  The  same,  I  believe,  widi  Chandail  (as  the  name  is  written  in 
Major  REif  hell's  Atlas),  S.E.  of  the  province  oi Bundle* hand. 

II  Benares.  The  original  term  *  Cdsi  rdja^  may  however  be 
sumed  as  the  proper  name  of  some  other  chief;  for  it  13  not 
unusual  one. 

IT  S.W.  oi  Biindik'hand, 
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luminary,  from  the  heads  of  the  elephants^  of  his  foes, 
yielded  glory,  the  creeping  plant,  which,  being  sprinkled 
with  the  water  of  libation  f ,  overspread  the  assemblyr 
house  of  Him  1[,  sprung  from  the  lotus. 

17.  The  venerable  lineage  of  the  mmist^s  of  these 
princes,  the  supporters  of  the  weight  of  government,  and 
oif  upright  conduct,  is  now  to  be  detailed. 

1 8.  The  descendant  of  the  Creator  pf  the  universe  § 
was  Angiras,  worthy  the  esteem  of  the  whole  world  : 
in  his  line  was  bom  the  divine  sage  Gautama  ||  a  trea- 
sure of  science,  an  opponent  of  the  follow*ers  of  the 
Mimdnsa  system  ^f^  who  from  anger  in  disputation  shewed 
an  eye  in  the  sole  of  his  foot^  as  S'AMB'Huff  displays 

19  it  on  his  forehead.  Whose  praise  does  not  Acsh  apa'd A 
merit  in  this  world,  who,  quick  in  expounding  the  Nydya 
Sistra,  having  confuted  wicked  doctrine,  proved  the 
omnipotence  of  Is  Vara  ? 

20.  In  the  increase  of  the  race  of  him  resting  in  the 
tranquillity  of  devout  austerity  was  bom  the  wise  Frab  * 
h'asa,  the  sole  abode  of  virtue,  and  the  residence  of  a 
multitude  of  excellent  qualities ;  who  was  enlightened  by 

- 

*  The  Hmdnu  imagine  that  the  finest  pearls  are  to  .be  found  vol  the 
hegds  of  elephants. 

t  Solemn  gifb  are  ratified  by  pouring  water  into  the  hands  of  the 
person  receiving  them. 

I  B&AHMA,  who  sprang  from  the  lotus  which  arose  firom  the  navel 

ofVlSHHU. 

§  B&AHMA.  According  to  the  Hindu  mythology,  Avoiras  was 
his  great-grandson. 

II  Author  of  the  Ny6ya  or  system  of  logic,  the  do^txines  of  which 
are  said  to  correspond  with  those  of  Akistotle. 

f  Founded  by  Vta'sa,  and  generally  supported  by  his  pupil 
Jaimxiti.  Their  several  systems  are  distinguished  by  the  titles  of 
Pirva  and  Uttara^  or  first  and  second  Mimdnsd. 

**  He  is  hence  named  Acsrapa'pa.  The  legend  is,  however, 
differently  reli^  by  other  writers. 

tt  'Siva. 
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the  embraces  of  exalted  Sarasvat!*,  and  whom  pious 
S 1  men  visited  as  a  hdy  place  for  their  moral  gpod.  Tluit 
skilful  one,  at  the  head  of  those  who  are  pure  from  tried 
fealty,  having  been  examined,  was  appointed  chief  of  all 
the  ministers  for  conducting  abstruse  politics  by  the  mo- 
narchs  D'hanga,  and  Gan'd'a  deva* 

2S.    The  tree  of  loyalty,  whose  roots  were  iirmly  fixt, 

being  watered  with grew  up,  and 

ever  produced  to  these  two  princes  the  fruit  of  the  three 
human  pursuits  f. 

23.  From  him  was  bom  the  righteous  S'ivana'ic  a| 
equal  to  D'his'anata  §  in  understanding,  and  knowledge 
of  the  numerous  S'rutas  |j ;  who  filled  surrounding  coudt 

tries  with  his  glorious  fame by  the 

assemblage  of  his  foes  in  battle, 

S4.  How  can  the  qualities  of  this  just  one  be  suffi- 
ciently applauded  ?  .  .  .  ^  an  upright,  exalted  coun- 
sellor ...,,,..  he  gradually  so  improved 
the  government  of  the  prince  Vidta'd'hara,  difit  aD 
the  sovereigns  of  tfie  world  were  rendered  tributary,  and 
It  became  supreme  on  earth* 

25.  From  him  sprung  Mah(pa'la,  grateful  to  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  as  l^e  moon  produced  from  the  pore 
sea  of  milk**";  beautiful,  of  eloquent  speech, who  fulfilled 


*  The  Hindu  goddess  of  wisdom. 

t  D*harma,  Cdma  and  Arfka ;  or  duty,  love,  and  weahh. 

J  Minister  of  Ftc(ya(/'^ra. 

§  Vrih ASPATi,  preceptor  of  the  Gods. 

II  The  S'dstroi. 

IT  The  original  here  exl^ibits  *  yaeapc^  which  conveys  no  meaning : 
and  the  second  syllable,  moreover,  is  inaccurate  with  respect  to  Ae 
metre  of  the  verse.  ^ 

♦•  The  moon  was  produced  at  the  churmng  of  the  ocean.  The 
legend  is  wel)  known. 


r 
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the  purport  of  his  word  by  truth,  that  of  his  understanding 
by  all  beneficial  acts,  and  the  intent  of  his  wealth  by 
.sacrifices,  and  deeds  of  i^ous  liberality*. 

S6.  Untroubled,  sustaining  the  weighty  burden  of  the 
important  afiairs  of  the  prince  Vij  A  yapa'la,  he,  whose 
bravery  was  united  to  irreproachable  morals,  became 
r^arded  as  the  object  of  comparison  among  virtuous 
ministn^. 

27.  After  him  was  bom  the  learned  Ananta,  of 
infimte  excellence,  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of 
the  world ;  whose  body  was  always  resplendent  from 
virtuous  enjoyment.    .     •    .    ; 

28.  His  younger  brother  was  Yo'ge's'wara,  the 
seat  of  numerous  qualities,  as  the  son  f  of  Sumitra",  of 
Ra'ma 

89*  What  superiority  over  other  men  is  not  recorded 
of  that  righteous,  magnanimous  An  anta  ?  His  ancestry 
had  been  repeatedly  termed  pre-eminent ;  he  was  of  the 
illustrious  Br&hmen  tribe ;  he  perused  the  Vida^  and 
pure  Sruta;  his  prosperity  imparted  good ;  his  prowess 
was  ever  irresistible  in  battle,  and  his  speech  pleasing  but 
sincere. 


30.  In  what  afiair  was  he,  the  fiuthful  minister  of 
Cf BTTi  varha,  not  employed  ?  liis  counsellor  in  just 
and  important  politics ;   his  intelligence  in  secret  and 

confidential  matters 

the  conqueror 

of  foes    f     ^    •     •     •     *    .  the  sole  chief  of  heroes* 

31.  If  he  possessed  the  qualities  of  the  firmament,  if 
his  understancfing  was  characteristic  of  his  face,  and  he 

*  Such  as,  digging  ponds  or  weDs,  making  gardeosy  erecting  ten»* 
pies,  &c. 
t  Lacsbmait'a,  younger  brother  of  Ra'ha* 
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was  a  ruler  with  appropriate  duties»  still  his  eminence 
was  inferior  to  that  of  his  prince*  This  chief  continuing 
to  give  counsel,  th^  monarch  CIrtti  varma     .•     .    . 

by  his  fame,  conduct, 

and  wealth^. 

32 from  the  dancii^  of  all  the  peaqocks, 

who  mistook  for  clouds  the  volumes  of  smoke  f  sweeping 
them  .....  Indra,  a  portion  of  the  sacrifice 
.  .  his  moral  virtue  was  reckoned  abstractedly  from 
his  other  qualities     .?*»*.. 

39..  .  •  .  •  7  ^  •  .  T  Asarva' j;,  by  name, 
sprung  from  an  illustrious,  family,  venerable  from  her 
virtuous  conduct,  as  Anasu'ta  of  the  sage  Atri  §. 

34.  His  second  wife  wa^  bom  of  ^oble  parentage; 
well  behaved,  patient,  aqd  (Jiscreet; 


SS VatsaI  by 

name,  sinless,  like  the  dignified  Sune'tra  seated  in  the 
assembly  of  the  gods     ...    of  a  pure  mind,  correct 

demeanour,  a  sea  of  nobility  ^ be- 

fpic,  steady  in  his  course,  of  the  Brahmen  class    .    . 

a  treasure  of  excdlence, 

a  friend  of  the  good.     Va'mana  and  Pradyumna**, 


their 


*  The  original  verse  is  very  obscure ;  and  I  am  not  certain  it  is 
correctly  translated. 

t  Arising  from  his  sacrifices :  peacocks  are  said  to  dance  from  joy 
during  cloudy  weather.     See  the  Migka  Ddta  with  translation. 

I  Who  it  would  appear  was  the  first  wife  of  the  mii^ster  Akavti. 
^  Akasu'ta',  wife  of  Atri,  is  celebrated  for  her  conjugal  aflection. 

II  Akakta's  son,  perhaps,  by  his  first  or  second  wife. 

IT  Indra,  chief  of  the  deities,  is  here  probably  intended :  I  do  notf 
^pwever,  recollect  having  before  met  with  him  under  this  title. 
*•  The  younger  brothers,  possibly,  of  Vatsa. 
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inclinations  having  been  ascertained,  they  were  all  em- 
ployed by  the  sovereign  ruler  Sallacshan'a*  in  offices 
suitable  to  wise,  just,  and  valiant  men. 

38.    Now,  Sallacshan  A  varma 

ag^  in  the  country  of  the  Antarvddf 


•    • 


• 
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....  were  utterly  defeated  by  the  impetuosity  of 
his  bravery,  and  obliged  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  his  master.  Having  cleared  the  country  of  thorns, 
and  dissipated  the  fears  of  the  people,  he  governed  them 
with  an  increase  of  wealth  and  power. 

40 having  abandoned  his  body 

to  the  waters  of  the  daughter  of  the  sun:{;,  the  meritorious 
Ananta  became  incorporated  with  the  supreme.    Hence 

the of  the  chastiser  of  his  foes 

was  employed  in  the  guardianship  §  by  the  chieftain 
Jay  A  VARMA,  who  devoted  his  soul  to  faith  ||. 

41.  Of  a  respectable  origin,  sprung  from  a  virtuous 
iamily,  spotless,  possessing  a  clear  intellect,  versed  in  the 
sacred  sciences,  eloquent,  sagacious,  prudent,  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  elephants,  horses,  and  chariots  ^f; 

*  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  the  apparent  irregularity  of  this  men- 
tion of  Sallacshah'a  before  Jatayarma,  otherwise  than  by  sup- 
posing their  father,  who  may  have  borne  this  name,  is  here  alluded  to. 

t  The  DSdty  or  country  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers. 

X  From  the  context  being  effaced,  it  remains  uncertain  in  what 
manner  his  body  was  abandoned  to  the  river  Jumna ;  who  is  the 
daughter  of  the  sun,  according  to  mythology. 

§  The  original  teim  PrdtikdncOf  which  has  been  translated 
'  guardianship',  generally  signifies  the  office  of  warden,  formerly,  per* 
haps,  ct  respectable  appointment  in  the  service  of  a  king.  Another 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  is  here  wholly  inapplicable. 

II  Meaning,  probably,  that  he  abdicated  the  government,  and  led  a 
religious  life. 

If  These  were  formerly  esteemed  high  accomplishments  amoAg^ 
ihe  Hindus, 
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skilled  in  archery  •;....  minted  mih  tf- 
fecdon,  and  other  qualities.  On  being  tried,  he  was 
afterwards  appointed  prime  minister  by  the  auspicious 
monarch  PaiT'Hvf  varma. 

42.  That  wise  one  blessed  the  government  of  his 
prince  with  all  the  requisites  of  royalty ;  and  was  after- 
wards .  ...  in  the  ministry  of  Madana,  the 
protector  of  the  earth.  Having  reduced  all  kings,  by  a 
welt-timed  application  of  the  six  expedients  of  defence  *, 
he  gradually  extended  his  supremacy  over  the  earth, 

43 able  likewise,  possessing  a 

multitude  of  excellencies,  illustrious,  of  whom  people  are 
accustomed  to  say  '^this  b  truly  GADAD^HARAf !" 
Who  humbled  the  sea  by  his  promndity,  and     •     .     • 

•    even,   by  his  understanding :  is  not 

therefore  such  fame  solid  ? 

44.  His  wife  is  for  the  procreation  of  offspring^; 
his  knowledge  of  the  S&straSf  for  the  due  performance 
of  religious  duties  § ;  and  of  die  Vidas^  for     ...    . 

his  wealth  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  men 

from  the  virtues  of  that  b^ievolent  one,  it  is  bdieved  by 
the  people  that  the  Ca/i  ||  age  has  passed  away. 

45.  His  sons  S  rId'h^ra,  Vid y aVhara,  and  the 
rest,  from  their  abilities  have  become  conquerors  of  the 
world :  h^ice  he  is  esteemed  the  head  of  £unily  men. 

46.  Sacrifices,  and  acts  of  pious  munificence,  are  the 

*  i.  e.  Pacification,  war,  a  progress  or  a  march,  a  halt,  or  the  main- 
taintng  of  a  post,  a  double  resource  or  a  stratagem,  and  recourse  to 
protection. 

t  Gada'd'haka  is  a  title  of  Visbv'u  ;  and  it  probably  was  the 
name  of  a  son  of  the  minister  Vatba,  to  whom  this,  and  the  subsequent 
stanza,  appear  to  relate. 

X  i.  e.  not  for  sensual  enjoyment 

§  i.e.  not  for  the  purpose  ofdisputiug  the  doctrines  they  contain. 

II  The  present  sinful  age. 
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foundation  of  many  good  deeds :  this  temple,  therefore, 
was  erected,  together  with    .     .     •     •     by  that  revered 

one •     • 

the  wealth  of  the  great  ought  certainly 

to  be  employed  in  acts  of  piety. 

47.  He,  moreover,  with  his  lawful  riches,  caused  a 
vast  •  .  .  .  *  to  be  carefully  made  with  many  large 
stones,  on  the  boundary  of  the  village  of  V^iduj:  and 

on  the  banks  of  the  expanse 

.    •    • ornaments  entirely  of 

stone,  not  liable  to  be  broken. 

48 inaplace 

caused  to  be  made  with  a  heap  of  hewn  stones     •     .     . 
.    •     .    whose  water  is  limpid. 


49.     A  Brdhmatia  named  Ge'd'i;}:    . 
.     .     •     .     by  the  skilfiil  D'hake'sa§ 


50. 


*  A  mound  of  conaiddrable  extent,  compoted  of  large  stones,  regu« 
larly  piled  on  ^ach  other,  and  placed  so  as  to  form  ^teps  down  to  the 
margin  of  an  extensive  Idee,  terminates  at  the  spot  where  the  monu- 
ment was  discovered.  It  evinces  great  labour,  and  is,  I  imagine,  re^ 
ferred  to  either  in  this,  or  the  subsequent  verse.  I  do  not,  however, 
recollect  having  observed  any  where  in  the  vicinity,  the  least  vestige 
of  the  temple,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  stanza ;  and,  as  to  the  other 

Sublic  acts  of  the  minister,  why;h  appear  to  be  recorded  in  this  part  of 
le  inscription,  I  can  offer  no  conjecture. 

i^  I  made  particular  enquiries  after  this  village,  when  on  the  spot, 
but  they  were  unsuccessful.     The  town  of  Mow  may  have  formerly 
bornfi  tU^nanne. 
I  The  poet,  probably,  by  wh^  the  inscription  was  composed. 
\  The  artist,  pei^l^ap^  by  whom  it  was  cut* 


X. 


A  Journey  to  Lake   M&nasar&vara   in  Unrdls^  a 

Province  of  tittle  Tibet. 


By  WILLIAM  MOORCROFT,  Esq, 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE  BY 

H.  T,  COLEBROOKE,  Esq. 

X  HAVE  much  gratification  in  being  enabled  to  lay 
l)efore  the  Society,  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Moorcroft,  on  a  journey  to  exploit 
that  part  of  little  Tibet  in  Chinese  Tartary^  where  the 
shawl  goat  is  pastured  i  and  to  visit  the  celebrated  lake 
M&nasarbvara  or  Mapang^  in  which  the  Ganges  was 
long  supposed  to  take  its  source. 

Undertaken  from  motives  of  public  zeal,  to  open  to 
Great  Britain  means  of  obtaining  the  materials  of  the 
finest  woollen  fabric,  the  arduous  and  perilous  enterprise 
in  which  Mr.  Moorcroft,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Hearsay,  engaged,  and  which  was  prosecuted  by  ttiem 
with  inde&tig^ble  perseverance  and  admirable  intie- 
pidity,  undismayed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  way  and  the 
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dangers  with  which  the  jealousy  of  the  Nqpalese  beset 
them  on  their  return,  and  undeterred  by  hardships  and 
privations^  and  in  Mr.  Moorcroft's  instance  by  fre- 
quent iUness,  has  in  the  result  not  only  accomplished  the 
primary  object  which  was  in  view,  but  has  brought  an 
interesting  accession  of  knowledge  of  a  country  never 
before  explored :  and  has  ascertained  the  existence,  and 
approximately  determined  the  situation  oi M&nasar&oarUy 
verifying    at  the    same    time  the    fact,    that  it  gives 
ori^n  neither  to  the  GangeSy  nor  to  any  other  of  the 
rivers  reputed  to  flow  from  it.     Mr.  Moorcroft,  as 
will  be  seen,  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  lake  has  no 
outlet.     His  stay,  however,  was  too  short  to  allow  of  his 
making  a  complete  circuit  of  it :  and  adverting  to  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving  the  evaporation  of  the  lake's  sur- 
face in  so  cold  a  climate  to  be  equivalent  to  the  influx  of 
water  in  the  season  of  thaw  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, it  may  be  conjectured,  that,  although  no  nver  run 
from  it,  nor  any  outlet  appear  at  the  level  at  which  it  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  it  may  have  some  drain  of 
its  superfluous  waters,  when  more  swoln,  and  at  its  greatest 
elevation,  and  may  then,  perhaps,  communicate  with 
RAivan  lake,  (in  which  the  Setlg  takes  its  source)  con- 
formably with  the  oral  information  received   by  our 
travellers. 

The  journal  of  the  entire  route,  from  their  departure 
from  the  British  frontier  in  Rohilkhand,  to  their  return, 
being  more  copious  than  would  consist  with  the  limits 
of  the  volume  of  our  researches,  I  have  used  the  liberty 
of  selection,  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  has  liberally  al- 
lowed, and  confined  the  extract  of  the  Journal  to  that 
part  of  the  route  which  is  wholly  novel ;  at  the  same  time 
curtailing  the  narrative,  though  with  regret,  for  the  una- 
voidable exclusion  of  many  interesting  passages.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  no  other  fn&edom  has 
been  used ;  and  that  the  narrator's  own  words  are  scru- 
pulottsly  retained. 
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JOURNAL 

May  26th. — ^At  Jothi-Maih  we  left  the  road  to 
Bhadrinit'hi  which  crosses  the  Dauli  a  little  more  thaa 
a  c6s  above  the  town.  At  the  junction  of  the  Vishnu* 
Gangd  with  the  Dauliy  both  rivers  lose  their  names ; 
and  the  united  streams  form  the  Alacananddy  the  course 
of  which  has  been  before  mentioned.  As  the  road  to 
Joshi'Mafh  is  known  by  the  surveys  of  the  gentlemen 
deputed  by  Colonel  Colebrooke^  I  have  not  been  very 
particular  in  describing  it  * :  but,  as  the  road  to  JNiti 
and  onwards  is  new  ground  to  Europeans,  I  shall  follow 
it  with  more  exactness. 

The  principal  part  of  the  minutes  of  our  route  is  taken 
from  the  note  book  of  Mr.  Hearsay,  who  carried  the 
CQmpass  and  brought  up  tlie  rear,  accompanied  by 
Harkh  Dev,  and  who  engaged  on  setting  out,  to  ex- 
ecute this  part.  Hakku  Dev  Pandit  was  directed  to 
stride  the  whole  of  tlie  road  at  paces  equal  to  4  feet 
eachf. 

Our  road  lay  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Daull,  but 
generally  at  the  distance  of  at  least  a  c68.  The  road 
was  pleasant,  but  the  heat  was  greater  than  mi^t  have 
been  expected,  seeing  that  the  sununits  of  the  mountains 
very  near  us  were  covered  with  snow. 

The  road  was  frequently  crossed  by  small  streams  of 
water,  of  which  several  issue  from  stone  conduits  now 
out  of  repair.  We  saw  people  sowing  the  L41  S%  or 
Amaranthus  Gangeticus,  a  vegetable  apparently  much 
used  by  the  mountaineers. 

*  For  the  same  reason  it  is  omitted  in  this  abridgment.    C. 

t  The  Pandifs  measure  of  the  road  would  probably  have  been 
m<nre  correct,  had  he  been  directed  to  step  his  usunl  and  natural  paces^ 
the  length  of  whkh  mi^t  \AH  been  etoily  detenniiied  wiA  pfedskn 
by  a  small  trial.    C. 
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Wheat  was  nearly  ready  to  cut,  and  lands  under  th^ 
plough.  The  ears  of  the  wheat  particularly  long  and 
bearded. 

About  a  c6s  before  we  reached  the  ground  fcNr  en* 
campment  we  met  our  carriers  returning,  who  said  that 
they  had  executed  their  task,  but  had  received  neither 
victuals  nor  money.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Chaudrl 
of  Jdshi  Math^  who  received  our  advances  and  under* 
took  to  supply  the  people^  will  keep  the  whole  money 
for  his  own  use,  and  press  the  unfortunate  villagers  to 
carry  our  baggage. 

Some  mountains '  near  us,  whose  tops  were  covered 
with  snow  when  we  first  came,  were  in  the  evening 
nearly  bare. 

At  half  past  eleven  reached  the  town  of  Baragacn  ; 
and  not  finding  good  shade  went  on  higher,  above  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  without  being  much  more  successful. 

The  cultivated  lands,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
village  of  Baragaany  run  half  way  up  the  hill,  where  the 
forest  r^on  begins  with  small  trees,  becoming  thicker 
and  higher  as  it  ascends ;  and  the  very  summit  is  firinged 
with  pmes,  and  the  majestic  and  fine  overtopping  cedar  *. 

27th. — In  the  afternoon  the  Negi  came  to  say  that  on 
the  following  morning  he  would  have  people  to  take  our 
baggage  to  Tap6ban^  a  village  about  three  c6s  distant, 
from  whence  we  should  proceed  onwards  the  followmg 
day. 

S8th. — Resume  our  journey,  leaving  our  ground  at 
6^  30'  therm,  sunrise  58°.  Pass  by  a  Sanga  over  the 
Dauli,  and  at  3696  paces  reach  our  ground,  a  little 

*  Pinus  Deod&r  and  Longifolia. 
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below  the  almost  deserted  village  of  TapSban,  placed  oif 
the  brow  of  a  hill  surmounted  by  woods  of  pine,  cedar  and 
cypress*.  A  considerable  stream  falls  into  the  Dauli 
below  the  village ;  and  by  the  side  of  this  is  a  small 
rivulet  of  tepid  water. — ^This  current  mixes  with  the  cold 
stream  before  it  reaches  the. Dauli j  and  issues  from  some 
rough  ground  in  the  face  of  a  rock.  The  heat  of  the 
water  seemed  to  be  very  agreeable  to  tadpoles,  which 
had  deserted  the  colder  stream  to  take  refuge  in  this. 

I  observed  a  common  plant  something  resembling 
butcher's-broom,  which  was  said  to  be  the  Setbarm^ 
from  which  the  mountaineers  make  a  paper  that  is  sold 
at  Sirinagar  and  Mmordj  and  from  thence  finds  its  way 
into  Hindustan^  although  not  in  large  quantities. — The 
bankers  employ  it  for  their  bills  of  exchange,  or  Hundis^ 
in  preference  to  any  other  kind,  as  the  ink  does  not  sink 
fuither  into  its  substance  than  is  necessary  to  retain  the 
writing,  as  it  does  not  imbibe  water  readily,  and  rela- 
tively to  its  thickness  is  much  stronger  than  any  other 
kind  of  paper.  As  connected  with  paper,  I  must  here 
observe,  that  the  layers  of  the  bark  of  birch  are  used  by 
the  natives  to  write  upon,  and  they  bear  both  ink  and  the 
stroke  of  the  pencil  very  well.  The  leaves  are  called 
Bhqj-patr.  The  bark  of  the  birch  is  used  at  Lac^knau 
for  covering  the  wires  of  htika-snakes. 

29th. — Settle  to  give  Jowar  Sink  26  rupees,  in  full 
of  all  taxes  and  demands  to  be  made  upon  us  until  we 
reach  the  frontier ;  for  which  he  gave  a  receipt  on  birch 
paper :  having  previously  put  aside  a  fee  of  five  rupees 
for  the  part  he  bore  in  the  transaction.  As  our  carriers 
came  in  a  very  straggling  manner  from  the  villages 
whence  they  had  been  pressed,  we  could  n6t  leave  Ae 
ground  till  8.     At  6816  paces  reach  a  hut  taken  pos- 

*  Probably  a  species  of  pine,  at  well  as  that  which  Mr.  MooaCKOrr 
denominates  cedar.    C. 
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session  of  by  our  servants.     This  is  cgmputed  to  be 
seven  c6s  from  Tapdban. 

After  having  reached  the  top  of  the  first  mountain, 
Mr.  Hearsay,  who  had  gone  before  me,  killed  a  very 
tbin  yellow  snake,  about  18  inches  in  length.  I  found 
it  had  the  poisonous  fang,  but  it  is  asserted  that  snakes, 
and  all  other  venomous  reptiles,  are  very  scarce  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  However,  on  taking  up  the  carpet 
on  which  I  had  slept,  a  black  scorpion  came  from 
under  it. 

A  warm  spring,  which  we  passed  early  in  this  day's 
march,  issues  from  the  rock  on  the  right  of  the  road  in  a 
stream  of  about  five  inches  across,  and  three  deep,  and 
threw  up  a  small  cloud  of  steam.     At  its  escape  the  heat 
was  so  great  that  the  finger  could  not  bear  being  dipped 
in  it  more  than  S  or  3  seconds.     The  thermometer 
having  been  carried  forwards,  we  were  prevented  from 
ascertaining  the  temperature :  however  no  insects  were 
in  it  or  about  it,  and  some  plants  which  had  fallen  into 
it  near  the  middle  of  the  current,  were  killed  and  seemed 
parboiled.     The  pebbles  in  its  bed,  and  the  vegetable 
substances  which  were  immersed  in  it,  were  covered  with 
a  yellow  coat,  and  those  which  had  been  taken  out  and 
becoone  dry,  were  likewise  coated  witli  a  white  earthy 
substance,  having  little  taste  :  however,  the  water  itself 
was  slightly  austere,  and  I  apprehend   contained  iron 
without  any  other  mixture.   The  tepid  stream  at  TapSban, 
which  is  much  lower,  and  not  half  a  mile  distant,  pro- 
bably proceeds  from  the  same  source  with  this,  and  is 
cooled  in  its  progress  to  the  place  at  which  it  escapes 
below.     I  saw  no  appearance  of  volcano  in  this  or  any 
other  mountain  which  I  have  yet  met  with ;  but  many 
abound  with  minerals ;   and  pyrites  is  found  in  great 
abundance. 

Close  to  this  place  the  road  was  broken  by  a  recent 

2  c 
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slip,  and  we  had  to  pa36  upon  the  crumhling  snr&oe. 
The  road  this  day  was  in  many  parts  very  fatiguing.  In 
one  place  a  slip  of  earth  had  laid  bare  a  large  surface  of 
rocky  which  had  been  formerly  covered  by  the  road ; 
ttid  as  it  sloped  to  the  river  with  a  sharp  descent,  it  re- 
quired every  exertion  and  care  to  guard  against  a  slip  of 
about  a  hundred  feet  into  a  current,  which  dashed  with 
great  force  iLmongst  fragments  of  marble,  which  in  two 
or  three  points  actually  formed  a  bridge  across  the 
stream. — ^In  another  part  we  were  obliged  to  climb  up  the 
face  of  a  rock  nearly  perpendicular,  and  on  which  irre- 
gularities, for  the  toe  to  hang  upon,  were  at  a  most  in- 
ccnivenient  distance.  My  left  foot  having  slipped  off  one 
of  them,  I  lay  for  a  few  seconds  upon  the  poise,  but  a 
snatch  at  a  clump  of  grass,  which  on  being  seized,  luckily 
did  not  give  way,  and  a  sadden  spring,  brought  me  to  a 
comparatively  safe  spot,  with  the  loss  of  some  skin  from 
my  knees  and  elbows,  and  some  rents  in  my  trowsers  and 
sleeves. — Sometimes  points  of  rock  projected  to  the  edge 
of  the  river,  and  these  were  turned  by  rude  staircases 
made  of  wood  and  stone. — Retiring  angles  were  passed 
by  inclined  planes  formed  by  a  tree  being  laid  on  points 
of  stone  on  each  side  of  the  angle,  and  loose  stoiies  weie 
thrown  from  the  wood  to  the  rock.  For  a  moment  the 
eye  could  not  quit  the  road  and  suffer  the  feet  to  proceed, 
without  risk  of  accidents ;  and  yet  a  trifling  expense 
wouM  render  th^  road  in  general  passable,  although  it 
would  always  be  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  falling  of  the 
rocks  above. 

When  we  had  reached  the  custom-house,  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mountain  immediately  beyond  a  Sanga  by 
which  we  crossed  the  Rauniy  we  found  one  of  our  sircars 
who  was  detained  by  three  men  and  as  many  women,  as 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  duties  on  the  passage  of  our 
baggage.  The  receipt  written  upon  a  slip  of  birch  bark 
was  no  sooner  beheld  by  the  most  riotous  of  the  men  than 
he  ceased  to  attempt  anv  further  molestation,  althoofirh 
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it  was  clear  that  he  had  not  read  its  contents.— As  how- 
^  ever  one  fellow  was  still  a  little  impertinent,  my  friend  in- 
sisted upon  his  relieving  a  carrier  from  his  load,  which  he 
actually  took  part  of  the  way  up  the  hill ;  and  then  slip- 
ping from  under  the  load  slid  down  a  face  of  rock,  and, 
though  old,  skipped  away  from  point  to  point  of  a  rough 
road  with  the  agHity  of  a  deer.  As  many  loads  were  lefk 
behind,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  take  the  third  man 
along  with  us  as  an  hostage  for  their  safe  passage.  As 
he  went  along,  he  told  us  that  the  Chaudri  Calydn^  had 
farmed  the  customs  of  this  place  for  500  rupees  a  year ; 
and  that  the  woman,  who  was  so  clamorous,  was  one  of 
bis  w4ves,  of  whom  he  had  seventeen.  The  other  two 
women  were  her  slaves. 

To  a  poor  woman,  who  had  much  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing her  burden  over  a  very  rough  road,  I  gave  a  Timdshd, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  was  taken  away  from  her  by  a 
man  whom  I  supposed  to  be  her  husband.  On  learning 
that  he  was  no  relation,  I  got  it  from  him,  sent  him  about 
his  business,  and  returned  the  coin  to  the  woman ;  but 
when  she  departed,  1  had  the  mortification  of  observing 
him  at  a  considerable  distance  start  from  a  place  of  con- 
cealment and  again  force  the  money  from  her.  This 
man  was  a  Zemindar  of  the  village  in  which  the  poor 
woman  lived,  and  though  he  had  been  obliged  by  the 
Ndgi  to  carry  a  load,  he  still  exercised  his  petty  tyranny 
over  one  more  defenceless  than  himself. 

The  gratification  of  the  calls  of  hunger  seems  to  be  the 
ikst  object  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  which, 
if  under  a  well  regulated  government,  would  be  capable 
of  exporting  a  surplus  of  provisions.  At  TapSban,  a 
stout  young  fellow  offered  himself  to  be  my  slave  for 
life  if  I  would  only  feed  him.  Although  I  wanted  not 
his  services,  and  did  not  much  like  his  appearance,  yet 
his  appeal  was  too  forcible  to  be  resisted  ;  and  I,  therefore, 
engaged  to  ^ve  him  food  for*  his  services. 

2  c  2 
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SOth. — Obliged  to  halt  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
carriers,  which  was  difficult,  as  the  villages  in  this  part 
of  the  country  are  small  and  distant  from  each  other. 

3 1st. — As  this  day  my  companion  and  myself  sepa^ 
rated^  and  he  had  along  with  him  the  compass,  and  the 
young  Pandit  who  measured  the  road,  I  slmll  make  ex- 
tracts from  his  notes  of  the  route,  and  afterwards  notice 
my  deviation  from  it.  ^  At  1381  paces ;  tops  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow  in  every  direction.  At  2297? 
cross  a  rivulet  which  comes  from  E. — Snowy  mountains 
in  that  direction  quite  close.  At  2437,  commence 
ascending  the  most  tremendous  place  I  ever  saw.  At 
2783,  descend  to  the  bed  of  Dauti  river,  most  thankful 
that  I  am  once  more  safe : — I  was  obliged  to  take  off 
shoes  and  stockings.  At  7610,  reach  our  halting 
place.  Ten  hours  upon  the  march.  The  coolies, 
mostly  women,  arrived  at  the  same  time.  The  Dauli 
much  reduced  in  breadth ;  but  the  current  very  strong : 
with  a  small  exception,  its  general  course  has  been  to 
the  S.W.' 

I  left  our  ground  at  40  minutes  past  5. — From  the 
bridges  across  the  Daulij  having  bc^n  swept  away  last 
year,  and  not  reinstated,  a  new  road  has  been  made  by 
the  goat-herds  along  the  sides  and  over  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  which  overlook  the  river.  This  has  been  first 
worked  into  a  track  by  the  goats,  and  in  the  worst  places 
strengthened  by  fragments  of  stones  thrown  in  heaps 
somewhat  imitating  rude  flights  of  steps.  The  path  in 
various  places  formed  by  pieces  of  stone  which  jut  out, 
overhangs  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  seldom  retires  so 
far  from  it  as  to  give  a  chance  of  the  traveller  escaping 
from  rolling  down  to  the  river,  should  he  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  make  a  false  step ;  and  the  footing  was  very 
insecure  from  small  stones  being  mixed  with  much  loose 
earth. — ^Just  on  attaining  the  summit  I  met  a  largp  flock 
of  goats  loadedi  and  was  glad  to  find  a  secure  comer 
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until  the  whole  had  passed.  I  observed,  that  goatd 
when  laden  clinob  up  places  however  apparently  difficult 
without  hesitation ;  but  they  do  not  like  to  go  down 
steep  declivities :  for  whetiier  they  descend  straight 
down  or  sideways,  the  load  urges  them  forward  quicker 
than  they  like,  and  as  there  is  no  belly-band,  it  fre- 
quently tumbles  off,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  animal  being 
carried  down  the  steep  sides  of  hills  and  lost. — Goats 
cast  a  look  of  inquiry  at  strangers,  and  pass  on  leisurely ; 
but  sheep  generally  stop,  and,  after  one  has  either  been 
driven  onwards  or  gone  of  his  own  accord,  the  rest  fol- 
low with  precipitancy,  and  frequently  lose  their  loads  by 
their  hurry. 

Crossing  this  mountain  took  up  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter. Having  mounted  a  height,  which,  though  short, 
was  steep  and  rugged,  I  was  somewhat  confounded  by 
the  sight  of  a  steep  and  bare  slope  of  stone,  about  100 
feet  deep,  running  to  the  bed  of  the  river  without  any 
path,  and  with  a  surface  so  smooth  as  to  excite  a  doubt 
whether  I  could  reach  the  bottom  in  any  other  way  than 
by  sliding,  which  would  have  been  too  rapid  to  be  safe : 
the  more  especially  as  the  stop  must  have  taken  place 
amongst  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  By  taking  off 
my  stockings,  pressing  the  spike  of  my  staff  into  little 
dips  in  the  stone,  and  catching  at  a  friendly  tuft  of  grass 
which  occasionally  presented  itself  near  one  edge,  I  got 
to  the  base  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  old  Pandit, 
whose  activity  would  have  more  surprised  me  had  I  not 
known  that  he  had  been  bred  in  the  mountains  of  Kamaon. 
Just  as  we  had  congratulated  ourselves  on  our  escape, 
we  saw  two  other  paths,  one  higher  up  and  another 
lower  down  under  a  ledge  of  the  rock,  which  saved  the 
rest  of  our  party,  save  two  of  the  Pandit's  hill  people, 
from  the  dangers  of  this  road. 

Soon  after  descending  the  slope,  I  overtook  a  woman 
who  had  been  pressed  by  the  NSgi  to  carry  a  load* 
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She  said  that  h^r  measure  of  misery  was  full,  and  that 
she  was  resolved  to  emigrate  into  JawdVy  where  oppression 
was  not  so  grievous  as  here. 

Seeing  our  carriers  who  had  started  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  me,  supporting  themselves  on 
the  ledge  of  a  rock,  which  overhung  the  river  at  a  great 
height^  by  clinging  with  their  hands  to  the  stones  on  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  and  that  at  letigth  they  actually 
stopped,  I  was  induced  to  make  the  experiment  of  going 
round  by  a  winding  path,  under  an  idea  that  1  should 
effect  it  in  nearly  as  Uttle  time,  as  would  be  spent  in 
passing  over  the  broken  path  of  rock.  Mr.  Hearsay 
coming  after  me,  and  finding  that  the  carriers  preferred 
the  short,  but  more  dangerous  road,  to  the  long  one,  re- 
solved to  attempt  it ;  and  assuredly  I  should  have  done 
the  same,  had  I  known  the  length  and  roughness  of  that 
which  I  actually  took.  Mr.  Hearsay  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  carriers  went  over  the  rock  without  accident : 
but  atone  point  the  courage  of  my  kh&nsamctn  failed; 
for,  on  missing  footing  with  one  leg,  he  shrieked  violendy 
and  simk  down  almost  senseless  upon  a  point  of  stone 
with  one  leg  hanging  down  over  the  abyss,  calling  out 
that  he  was  lost.  Mr.  Hearsay  was  at  hand  and  as- 
sisted him  most  opportunely,  along  with  the  Pandit. — 
One  wom^n  carried  four  burdens  at  different  times  for 
her  less  courageous  companions ;  and  a  bearer  was  also 
of  some  use  ;  but  at  length  became  so  alarmed  as  only 
to  be  capable  of  proceeding  by  being  steadied  by  an  end 
of  his  turban  being  tied  round  his  waist,  and  the  other 
end  secured  by  the  young  Pandit  as  he  proceeded  in 
front. 

The  horrors  of  this  road  were  very  great,  and  ooght  so 
to  have  been  to  Justify  passing,  by  such  a  road  as  that 
which  I  followed.  For  it  cost  me  the  labour  of  two 
hours  to  attain  the  top  of  the  first  mountain  which  I  had 
to  scale,  and  although  the  path  consisted  of  lines  of  zig« 
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eag,  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  in  lengtlj,  at  angles  so 
sharp^  that  in  a  length  of  24  feet,  not  more  than  10  feet 
were  gained  in  actual  ascent,  yet  even  this  progress  was 
not  made  except  by  clinging  with  the  hands  to  shrubs, 
roots  of  trees,  clumps  of  grass,  and  clods  of  earth ;  and 
sometimes  from  the  obliquity  of  the  path,  required  me  to 
creep  on  hands  and  knees  to  prevent  slipping.  Near  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  the  path  divideid ;  and  a  moun- 
taineer, whom  we  met,  as  we  thought  opportunely,  at 
this  point,  advised  the  lower  one ;  tiiough  from  the  ac* 
counts  of  porters  and  servants  who  took  the  upper  one, 
the  latter  was  easier  but  a  little  longer. 

In  descending  the  mountain  a  grand  view  opened  from 
the  S.E.,  consisting  of  a  vista  formed  by  two  sides  of 
mountains  composing  a  ^en,  down  which  ran  a  large 
stream. — One  slope  was  enriched  by  a  forest  which 
reached  to  the  clouds ;  the  other  covered  by  scanty  pas* 
turage  for  about  400  yards ;  when  it  was  overhung  by  a 
steep  face  of  barren  rock  of  inmiense  hei^t,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  vale  was  shut  up  by  a  peak  of  still 
higher  mountain,  the  base  of  which  was  sprinkled  with 
cypress,  and  the  top  whitened  with  snow. 

After  a  tedious  march  of  two  hours  more,  through  a 
forest  of  cedars  and  cypress  ^,  of  which  many  would  have 
been  large  enough  for  main-masts  of  first  rates,  I  came 
to  a  Sanga  across  the  stream  which  ran  down  the  valley. 
From  this  point  I  ascended  the  hill  surmounted  by  the 
bare  sheet  of  rock,  by  a  goat  path,  and  had  to  cross  an 
avalanche  which  was  scarcely  settled ;  every  now  and 
then  a  piece  of  stone  rolling  down  its  face  and  bringing 
with  it  curraats  of  earth.  The  path  was  narrow,  occa- 
sionally going  over  a  surface  a  little  rounded,  which,  in 
some  slight  degree  masked  the  tremendous  declivity  be^ 
low,  and  sometimes  skirting  its  very  verge.     At  one  spot, 

*  Pines,  see  a  fonner  note. 
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on  a  ledge  of  rock,  the  old  Pandit  hesitated  and  retired 
into  a  hollow.  However,  having  the  advance,  he  sum- 
moned up  courage,  and  passed  die  cause  of  his  fears ; 
this  was  formed  by  an  angular  piece  of  rock  having 
slipped  out  of  the  ledge  or  cornice  on  which  we  were 
walking ;  and  a  piece  of  stone,  which  just,  and  only  jusl^ 
rested  with  both  ends  on  the  opposite  edges  of  the  gap, 
shewed  a  precipice  of  a  depth  sufficient  to  alarm  the 
anxiety  of  a  person  who  had  not  been  much  accustomed 
to  the  mountainous  paths  of  this  country.  After  clam- 
bering over  fragments  of  stone  which  had  fallen  from  the 
heights,  we  came  to  a  point  of  rock,  whence  we  had  a 
complete  view  of  the  declivity  over  which  we  had  to  pass ; 
and  this  part  was  to  me  more  difficult  than  any  other. 
However  I  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill  without  injury. 
I  learnt  that  I  had  gone  4  c6s,  and  had  not  made  above 
half  a  mile  of  head  way.  From  the  fatigue  of  this  de- 
tour, I  was  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
halting  five  or  six  times  in  ascending  a  steep  mountain, 
and  obliged  to  creep  on  my  hands  and  knees  for  a  great 
distance,  not  having  sufficient  confidence  in  my  legs. 
My  knees  tottered,  and  I  was  frequently  attacked  with 
such  a  violent  pain  in  the  right  knee,  as  for  a  second  or 
two  almost  deprived  me  of  the  use  of  the  limb.  I  much 
suspect  that  I  had  lost  my  road.  In  creeping  along  I 
certainly  made  a  wrong  choice,  as  I  found  myself  at 
once  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  on  the  very  angle  of 
a  rock  which  overhung  it,  and  a  slit  in  the  stone  shewed 
me  my  danger  at  the  very  moment  I  was  about  to  place 
my  hand  upon  a  fragment  which  the  weight  would  pro- 
bably  have  dislodged,  and  carried  me  along  with  it ;  at 
this  moment  the  recollection  of  the  danger  produces  an 
involunta^  shiver. — After  some  time  I  got  into  a  toler- 
ably good  path,  and  found  my  companion,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  party,  waiting  my  arrival  by  the  side  of  a 
cool  stream  of  excellent  water. 

The  latter  part  of  ouc  march  was  not  good  :  but  this 
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road,  although  almost  every  where  else  it  would  have  been 
deemed  impassable  except  for  goats,  was  good  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  constituted  the  labour  of  the 
morning. — ^This  has  certainly  been  the  most  severe  day's 
work  we  have  had  ;  and  yet  I  compute  the  actual  dis- 
tance, including  the  •  4  c6s  of  detour,  cannot  have  ex- 
ceeding 13  c6s. 

The  ordinary  road  is  not  particularly  difficult  or  dan- 
gerous ;  and  all  the  risk  of  life  which  1  have  mentioned, 
inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  im- 
pediment to  commerce,  are  created  for  want  of  Sangas 
which  might  be  made  for  100  rupees :  but  the  present 
govemm  ent  does  nothing  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  the 
country,  or  to  increase  the  happiness  of  its  subjects  in 
these  districts. 

June  1st. — Commenced  our  march  at  7-30.  At  2345 
'paces  the  river  becomes  a  succession  of  rapids,  and  has 
its  channel  diminished  to  about  SO  yards  in  breadth.  At 
3407  paces  we  pass  two  caves,  a  small  and  a  large  one. 
The  Daull  about  eighteen  yards  broad.  At  10,971 
paces  come  to  some  cedars*  and  halt  The  Dauli 
much  reduced. 

At  our  place  of  encampment^  a  black  scorpion  was 
brought,  and  was  said  to  be  harmless  :  *  however  on  pull- 
ing off  his  sting  and  pressing  it,  a  large  drop  of  a  thin 
milk-coloured  fluid  escaped  from  its  point. 

On  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  thinly  sprinkled  with 
worm-wood,  dwarf  cypresses*,  and  a  kind  of  fiirze, 
blocks  of  marble  and  hard  stones  were  scattered  about 
in  every  direction,  which  seemed  to  contain  minerals ; 
and  1  am  much  deceived,  if  I  did  not  see  some  veins  of 
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silver  *  in  strata  of  quartz.  I  had  no  instruments  to  break 
stones  with,  nor  did  I  see  any  small  fragments  which  I 
could  with  convenience  place  in  my  girdle.  I  was  obliged 
therefore  rather  to  leave  this  point  unsettled^  than  to  ex<- 
pose  myself  to  the  suspicion  of  coming  into  the  country 
in  search  of  precious  metals.  The  surfaces  of  many  of 
the  hardest  stones,  on  this  side  of  the  Paie-kandi^  are 
studded  with  small  red  crystals,  which  project ;  at  first 
view,  one  is  disposed  to  take  them  for  garnets ;  but  they 
are  not  transparent.  They  are  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  sto  ne  which  serves  as  matrix  to  them, 
that  they  cannot  be  raised  by  any  common  instrument  in 
a  perfect  state,  so  that  I  could  not  count  their  fietces. 

The  scenery  of  this  day  has  always  been  wild,  and  in 
some  places  most  imposingly  majestic  ;  especially  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain  where  we  halted.  On  every 
side  the  view  is  bounded  by  summits  of  mountains  peaked, 
rounded,  broken  into  ascending  and  descending  lines,  with 
abrupt  ragged  dips,  and  a  few  soft  hollow  sweeps,  bat 
all  covered  with  snow.  The  declivities  in  some  parts 
thickly  covered  with  cedars  and  cypresses  t»  in  others 
thinly  sprinkled,  and  in  others  diversified  by  bare  patches 
of  rock  or  sand.  The  base  of  two  lines  of  mountains  is 
washed  by  the  Daull^  which  runs  with  great  rapidity  and 
noise,  about  400  feet  below  our  encampment,  in  a  space 
only  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  water  which  it  now 
rolls  along  the  channel.  One  slope  of  the  hiH  imme- 
diately before  us  has  been  broken  ftrom  top  to  bottom  by 
a  slip  which  has  only  lately  happened,  in  its  course  it 
has  overwhelmed  large  trees,  of  which  some  have  been 
hurried  into  the  river,  others  lay  across  its  bed  half  buried 
in  rubbish ;  and  others,  throwi^  down,  hang  by  their  roots 
with  their  heads  towards  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The 
devastation  committed  by  large  slips,  is  sometimes  very 
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great,  and  they  frequently  happen  :  for  I  have  this  instant 
heard  a  tremendous  crash  at  a  distance  produced  by  a 
fall  of  rock,  and  was  awakened  by  another  at  a  moment 
that  I  had  lost  all  sense  of  fatigue  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  mass  of  stone. 

When  the  structure  of  the  exposed  faces  of  mountains 
has  not  been  entirely  broken,  I  have  remarked,  that  the 
general  direction  of  the  component  layers  has  been  to 
the  £.  of  N.  with  an  inclination  towards  tlie  horizon 
about  the  angle  of  45". 

We  pitched  in  an  open  space  between  two  ranges  of 
high  rocks.  At  the  foot  were  some  large  cedars  *.  I 
measured  one  at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  twenty-two 
feet  in  circumference. 

This  evening  the  report  ran,  that  a  carrier  had  fallen 
off  the  first  Sankho  in  this  day's  march,  into  the  river, 
with  his  load,  and  was  drowned. 

June  2d. — March  at  six  with  the  same  coolies.  In 
one  place  the  river  is  covered  by  masses  of  rock,  under 
which  the  current  rushes  with  great  violence.  At  350 
paces  we  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  over  a  Sanklio, 
consisting  of  three  parts,  in  consequence  of  two  blocks  of 
stone  having  fallen  into  the  stream  and  formed  three 
channels.  It  was  in  good  order  and  thirty  paces  in 
length.  At  4680  paces  cross  a  broad  large  brook,  in 
which  there  are  large  beds  of  frozen  snow,  with  a  stream 
of  water  running  beneath  them ;  and  immediately  on  the 
right  bank  of  which  is  the  village  of  Maldri. 

The  road  of  to-day  has  exhibited  much  variety ;  and 
a  short  account  of  its  features  will  convey  a  general  idea 
of  those  of  this  country.     At  first  we  passed  over  heaps 

*  See  a  fonaer  note. 
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of  fragments  of  rocks ;  afterwards  over  beds  of  pebbles ; 
then  ascended  a  mountain  partly  by  a  path  worn  in  the 
earth  by  frequent  treading,  and  partly  formed  by  the  sur- 
face of  rocks  and  by  stairs :  where  the  road  on  the  face 
of  the  rock  shelved  much  to  the  river,  a  few  loose  stones 
were  laid  upon  it  close  to  its  edge  ;  and  sometimes  earth 
was  thrown  amongst  them,  or  a  few  pine  branches  were 
placed  along  it  and  loaded  with  stones  :  this  served  as  a 
kind  of  defence  or  parapet :  but,  as  they  were  never  higher 
than  a  foot  from  the  level  of  the  shelf,  they  would  only 
stop  a  slip  of  the  foot.  Where  niches  were  broken  out 
of  the  rock  in  the  line  of  the  path,  and  formed  gaps  over 
the  precipice,  if  only  of  small  extent,  a  piece  of  wood  was 
laid  across  the  widest  part,  and  slabs  of  such  stone  as  was 
at  hand  laid  from  it  to  the  rock,  either  supported  by  a 
ledge,  or  if  the  face  of  the  rock  chanced  to  be  smooth,-en 
another  spar  of  wood. — Where  the  gap  was  very  wide, 
the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  was  put  across ;  the  upper  side 
being  cut  a  little  flat,  or  else  having  notches  hewn  in  it  as' 
stepping  places ;  an  open  space  being  left  between  it  and 
the  wall.  Commonly  these  trees  or  Sankhos  over 
chasms,  as  well  as  those  Sankhos  across  rivers,  are  toler- 
ably well  guarded  against  turning,  either  by  being  wei^ted 
with  large  stones  at  each  end,  or  by  having  rude  stone 
wedges  driven  through  two  holes  at  eachextremity  of  the 
trunk  or  plank. — Where  the  chasm  is  too  long  for  a  tree, 
a  heap  of  flattish  stones  is  placed  in  the  nearest  part, 
which  affords  room  for  the  base  of  a  flight  of  steps,  con- 
structed sometimes  of  stones  wholly,  sometimes  of  stones 
supported  in  front  by  logs  of  wood ;  but  no  railing  is  to 
be  met  with  any  where ;  and  from  the  general  looseness 
of  the  mode  of  building,  these  roads  are  subject  soon  to 
get  out  of  order ;  but,  if  the  stones  be  large  and  the  base 
flat,  this  kind  of  stair  lasts  longer  than  might  be  expected, 
as  the  passengers  walk  with  care.  Slips  from  the  hills 
do  most  mischief  to  them,  and  their  course  being  almost 
always  at  the  foot  or  on  the  side  of  mountains,  exposes 
them  to  constant  injury  in  some  part  of  their  extent 
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To-day  I  had  just  crossed  the  slope  of  a  slip  that  had 
happened  last  night ;  when  I  heard  a  little  trickling  above, 
which  rapidly  increasedi  and  was  caused  by  a  shower  of 
small  stones,  of  which  some  sUd  easily  over  the  surface 
.  of  the  falling  earth,  but  others,  having  got  a  little  mo- 
mentum by  rolling  over  perpendicular  breaks,  dashed 
down  with  such  force,  as  would  have  been  fatal  to  any 
animal  which  they  might  have  chanced  to  strike  in 
their  fall. 

As  Mr.  Hearsay  was  following  the  coolies,  three 
bears,  which  were  scampering  up  a  steep  guUey,  that 
had  been  a  water-course,  but  was  now  half  filled  by  sand, 
earth  and  stones,  displaced  stones  about  300  feet  above 
the  road .  These  in  their  descent  loosened  others,  and 
dashed  across  the  road  while  the  coolies  i^vere  passing,  but 
fortunately  struck  no  one,  except  one  of  my  bearers  upon 
the  leg,  and  he  was  more  alarmed  than  hurt. 

The  view  of  the  village  of  Mal&ri  from  the  top  of  the 
hill,  where  it  comes  in  sight  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile, 
is  pleasing,  and  would  give  a  good  effect  on  canvass.  It 
is  placed  in  the  eastern  angle  of  a  triangular  plain  about 
a  mile  on  each  face,  and  bounded  on  two  sides  by  streams, 
and  on  the  other  by  steep  hills,  covered  up  to  their  sum- 
mits with  a  bed  of  snow,  thin  on  the  projecting  parts, 
and  deep  in  the  ravines.  The  southern  stream  is  half 
choked  by  banks  of  frozen  snow,  through  which  a  moun- 
tain current,  formed  by  spring-water  and  melted  snow, 
forces  its  way,  undermining  the  masses  of  congealed 
snow,  which  now  impede  its  progress ;  but  which  in  two 
months  will  be  dissolved  and  carried  into  the  Dauli  that 
runs  with  impetuosity  from  the  north  to  the  w^st. 

The  extremely  neat  state  of  the  land  recently  sown 
principally  with  Chend^,  and  separated  into  fields  by 
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recently  piled  stone  fences  and  living  hedges,  would  do 
credit  to  any  country ;  but  the  proportion  of  cultivated 
to  uncultivated  land  in  this  country^  at  present,  is  almost 
as  a  drop  of  water  to  a  large  river. 

The  village  of  Mal&ri  consists  of  about  20  houses, 
built  of  rough  stones,  cemented  with  clay,  and  mixed  with 
much  wood.  Many  are  of  one  story,  but  more  of  two, 
and  some  even  of  three  stories.  The  lower  range  is  ge- 
nerally given  to  the  cattle.  Circular  stones,  with  holes 
through  the  middle  of  them,  are  hung  by  ropes  to  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  beams  at  the  gables,,  to  prevent  the 
roof  being  injured  by  gusts  of  wind  which  are  here  fre- 
quent and  violent.  The  upper  story  projects  generally 
beyond  the  lower  one,  in  consequence  of  its  being  fur- 
nished with  a  wooden  verandah,  which  commonly  runs 
along  both  sides,  and  is  made  of  fir  plank  in  strong  pan- 
nels,  ornamented  with  flowers  and  figures  of  Hindu 
deities,  amongst  which  Gane  sa  is  most  frequently  re- 
presented. There  is  no  lock,  bolt,  or  latch  to  the  doors, 
but  in  one  door-post  a  square  hole  is  cut,  through  which 
a  rope  is  past,  that  ties  a  dog  to  it,  who  guards  the  entry 
with  fidelity.  His  collar  is  of  wood  Kke  a  yoke  colkr, 
and  a  stick  is  tied  to  it,  and  likewise  to  the  rope  which 
holds  him  to  the  door. 

Mdlari  is  inhabited  l^  a  class  of  people  ^o  caH 
themselves  Rqjpii,  but  appear  to  pay  little  attention  to 
caste.  The  poorer  class  of  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  eat 
raw  meat  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt  as  seasoning ; 
which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing ;  for  the  1^  of  a 
goat  being  thrown  away  in  consequence  of  being  tainted, 
the  coolies  instantly  seized  it,  and  made  apparently  a 
savoury  meal  from  it.  Both  men  and  women  are  radier 
of  low  stature,  but  not  ill  made,  and  have  something  of 
the  Tartar  countenance  mixed  with  that  of  the  Hindu. 

They  dress  in  coarse  wooHen  cloth  made  from  the 
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fleece  of  their  owd  sheep,  and  of  those  of  Butdn.    The 
women  alone  weave,  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  are  very 
industrious  and  expert.     In  five  days,  with  a  very  simple 
apparatus,  a  woman  will  weave  a  piece  of  cloth  about  1 8 
inches  broad  and  1 5  cubits  long.    This  is  called  a  Pankhi. 
Some  of  them  are  flat,  but  others  are  twilled  and  very 
strong.     They  are  worn  without  being  bleached  or  dyed. 
The  proportion  of  females  seems  much  greater  than  the 
males.     This  may  be  accounted  for  by  part  of  the  male 
population  being  taken  by  the  Nepakse  for  their  army^ 
and  by  another  part  being  engaged  in  going  from  die 
upper  to  the  lower  hilly  district,  to  sell  salt  and  bring 
back  grain.     The  dress  of  both  men  and  women  is  ge- 
nerally over-run  with  lice ;  and  their  persons  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  disgustingly  filthy.     The  inside  of  the 
house  is  no  less  filthy  than  the  dress  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  as  no  other  articles  of  furniture  are  to  be  seen  in 
them  than  benches  and  Cooking  utensils,  one  might  be  led 
at  first  sight  to  believe,  that  the  inhabitants  laboured 
under  the  pressure  of  tfie  severest  poverty ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  is  shewn  by  the  ornaments  of  the  women ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  avoid  making  a  display  of 
wealth,  lest  it  should  be  taken  from  them  by  the  Gorkhiaks  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  circumstance  of  their  inha- 
biting this  country  only  from  about  the  24th  of  May  till  the 
23d  September,  when  they  migrate  to  the  vjllages  of 
TapSban^  Baragaon^  and  other  places  to  the  N.E.  of 
Joshi-Math.    These  people,  from  living  half  the  year  in 
one  country  and  the  remainder  in  another,  are  called 
Ddbdsds,  and  also  MarchAs  ;  which  latter  appellation 
gives  a  whimsical  affinity  in  situation  and  name  to  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  England  and  Scot- 
land.     They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  U'ndis  and  those  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  hills.     From  the  former  they  procure  borax  and  salt, 
which  they  either  carry  to  the  fronti^  of  the  Company's 
possessions,  or  sell  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills,  and 
take  back  to  Butdn  grain  in  exchange.    This  commerce 
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produces  a  profit  to  the  Marchds  of  at  least  a  hundred 
per  cent,  on  the  grain,  and  about  150  or  200  on  the  salt : 
but  can  only  be  carried  on  during  the  six  months  of  the 

i^ear  when  they  reside  on  the  Butan  frontier :  and  as  tliey 
oad  goats  and  sheep  with  the  merchandise,  these  feed 
themselves  wherever  they  stop ;  and,  as  great  flocks  are 
driven  by  two  or  three  people,  the  transport  is  attended 
with  little  real  cost  to  the  Marchas.  But  the  commerce 
of  the  present  day  is  said  to  be  a  mere  trifle  in  com- 
parison M'ith  the  traffic  of  former  times.  The  goats  used 
for  this  business  are  of  the  breed  of  this  country,  migrate 
regularly  twice  a  year,  are  short-legged,  of  a  strong  com- 
pact form,  and  travel  about  5  c6s  a  day  over  the  most 
rugged  and  diflicult  roads  that  can  be  imagined. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  food  of  the  most  wealthy 
consist  in  the  morning  of  boiled  rice  and  goats'  flesh,  and 
at  night  of  cake^  made  of  wheat-flour  beaten  with  water 
and  seasoned  with  salt  and  clarified  butter ;  as  also  of 
curds  and  fi*esh  milk  of  sheep  and  goats.  But  wheat-flour 
is  scarcely  ever  tasted  by  the  poor,  who  live  upon  the 
coarsest  and  most  common  kinds  of  grain ;  and,  when 
they  can  get  it,  eat  flesh  raw,  as  has  been  before  observed. 
Wheat  is  not  raised  in  this  district,  but  grows  to  a  good 
height  near  JSshi-Math.  The  following  grains  are 
raised  here : 

1st.  Chud  or  Marcha;  resembling  the  Amaranthus 
Gangeticus,  or  L41  Sdg  of  the  Hindus  ;  used  here  both 
fresh,  and  in  its  seed  when  reduced  to  flour. 

2d.     Manru4  or  Manrw6  :  Cynosiirus  Coracanus. 

3d.     Phaphei. — This  looks  a  little  like  French  wheat. 

4th.    Coarse  red  rice. 

5th.  Ana  Jau. — I  have  not  seen  this  growing,  but 
the  grain  unshelled  looks  like  barley.  Shelled,  like  a 
poor  kind  of  wheat. 

6th.     Barley. 

7th*     Chdnf  or  Ch^nd.     Panicum  Miliaceum. 
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8th.     Kangn^.     Panicum  Italicum. 
dth.    Jangori. 

Slaves  are  much  employed ;  and  are  bought  from  the 
Garkhiahs.  In  the  evening  my  fakir  harcarah,  with  a 
real  fakir,  arrived  with  intelligence  that  one  of  the  women 
carriers,  who  had  followed  the  circuitous  track  I  had 
taken  on  the  Slst,  being  much  fatigued,  went  to  the  river 
to  drink,  and  placed  herself  on  a  large  stone,  which  slip- 
ping, caused  her  to  fall  into  the  water.  The  rapidity  of 
the  current  was  such  as  to  hurry  her  out  of  her  depth, 
and  she  was  drowned.  This  matter  affected  me  con- 
siderably.    On  inquiry  I  found  she  was  without  a  family. 

June  3d. — Leave  Mal&ri  at  9  A.  M.  At  6 1 65  paces, 
reach  our  encampment.  The  quantity  of  common  and 
lemon  thyme  near  water-courses  was  very  great,  but  none 
of  it  had  been  cropped  by  sheep ;  I  also  saw  basil,  savory, 
mint,  and  other  potherbs,  with  sedums  of  several  kinds ; 
and  I  likewise  met  with  some  gooseberry-bushes. 

June  4th.— After  breakfasting  in  a  cave,  at  the  foot 
of  which  runs  a  clear  rill  down  a  deep  and  broad  rivulet 
half  choked  with  a  body  of  frozen  snow,  we  left  our 
ground  at  7^  A.  M.  After  proceeding  5145  paces, 
arrive  at  the  village  of  Nitl.  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
day's  march  I  found  my  rate  of  breathing  quickened  be- 
yond its  natural  standard  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
of  ascent,  and  was  obliged  frequently  to  stop,  in  order 
that  the  action  of  the  heart  might  become  less  violent. 
My  companion  has  been  aware  of  occasional  oppression 
in  breathing  for  the  last  three  days ;  but  I  did  not  ex* 
perience  any  till  this  day.  The  very  wretched  ap- 
pearance of  the  14  or  16  houses,  which  compose  the 
town,  gives  no  favourable  expectation  of  the  supplies  we 
should  here  meet  with. 

9 

June  5th.~-The  situation  of  Niti  is  in  itself  pretty 
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enoagb,  being  at  the  foot  of  a  small  sweep  of  hills  which 
defend  it  from  the  N.  and  W.  A  gorge,  between  the 
Western  hills  and  those  to  the  South,  gave  entrance  to 
the  Nltl  river ;  and  the  valley  is  shut  up,  about  a  mile 
to  the  £.|  by  an  ascent  covered  with  Urch  trees,  and 
leading  to  many  goi^  and  ridges  of  a  high  mountain 
topped  with  snow.  Down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  im- 
mediately in  face  of  the  town  and  extending  from  top  to 
bottom,  winds  the  track  of  a  recent  avalanche  looking 
like  a  new  made  turnpike  road.  In  front  of  the  town, 
and  between  it  and  the  river,  are  a  few  flats,  which  de- 
scend by  steps,  and  have  lately  been  ploughed.  The 
town,  following  the  line  of  the  base  of  the  rocks,  was 
originally  built  in  a  crescent,  but  many  of  the  houses  have 
been  deserted  and  unroofed,  and  now  serve  only  as  ni^t 
stable  for  cattle. 

We  sent  a  message  to  the  Sehina^j  importing  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  him.  The  meeting  took  place  at 
our  tent;  and  the  Sehdna^  whose  name  was  Arjun, 
began  by  stating  that  this  was  a  road  which  pilgrims  to 
M&nsarhwar  seldom  came ;  that  we  were  armed ;  that 
we  had  many  people ;  that  report  said  we  were  either 
Oorkhalis  or  Firingis^  come  with  designs  inimical  to 
the  Undis ;  and  ttiat  measures  had  been  taken  ac- 
cordingly. We  endeavoured  to  remove  these  unfavour- 
able impressions ;  and  after  much  conversation  the  old 
man  seemed  satisfied.  We  wrote  a  letter  in  Hindustini 
to  the  Diba^  informing  him  that  for  pious  and  humane 
purposes  we  wished  to  visit  the  lake  of  Mdnsariwar  ; 
that  for  defraying  our  expenses  we  had  brought  certain 
articles  from  our  country  for  sale ;  that  we  had  for  pur 
own  defence  certain  arms  which  we  were  willmg  to  leave 
in  his  keeping  during  our  stay  in  the  Undis.  On  uipng 
to  the  Sehdna  the  necessity  of  our  speedy  departure,  he 
observed  that  the  snow  was  not  yet  suffictedtly  melted; 
1.1         -  - --^^^— ^^— — ^^^— ^— — ^^^-^— ^^-^^       ■■'  - —      1—^^—       ■ 

*  The  head  man  of  a  viUage  is  caUed  5Um,  (>r  SdbfM,  5^3^ 
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that  the  communication  \vas  never  attempted  before  the 
Sancr&nty  or  entering  of  the  sun  into  the  next  sign ;  and 
that  this  would  happen  in  fifteen  days ;  when  they  wotild 
accompany  us,  in  case  the  answer  of  the  Diba  should  be 
favourable  to  our  intentions.  The  argument  of  the  road 
not  being  open  was  falsified  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Unias  ;  but  it  was  thought  best  to  wait  an  answer  from 
the  Dtba. 

From  the  5th  to  the  9th,  the  thermometer  at  sun-rise 
has  been  generally  at  46^  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
about  72°.  The  nights  have  commonly  been  clear  ana 
serene,  but  there  have  been  a  few  slight  showers  of  raia 
in  two  of  them.  About  nine  it  becomes  pleasantly  warm ; 
at  noon  it  is  sultry ;  about  three  the  heat  generally  and 
suddenly  subsides,  and  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains 
are  enveloped  in  clouds,  which  deposit  uieir  contents  on 
them  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  in  very  gende  showers  of 
rain  in  the  valley  of  Niti.  The  changes  in  the  temper- 
ature of  the  atmosphere  are  very  sudden  and  severe*. 


*  On  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Moorceoft  observes  "  June  12^A.«- 
The  temperature  of  the  air  varies  much  in  the  course  of  the  day  and 
night.  At  sun-rise,  the  thermometer  is  from  40^  to  50<> ;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  from  70^  to  80®.  At  eight  in  the  morning  the  sun  over- 
tops the  hills  which  surround  the  little  valley  of  l^ktk^  and  biases  with 
a  fierceness  of  which  we  were  the  more  sensible  from  the  cold  of  the 
morning.  About  three  the  heat  falls  off  most  rapidly.  I  have  never 
before  experienced  so  sudden  a  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  and  con- 
trariwise. At  night  I  am  only  comfortably  warm  with  almost  all  the 
bed  clothes  I  can  muster.  At  sun-rise  a  thick  coarse  woollen  Hindustani 
Ckapkal  or  wrapping  gown,  over  shirt,  cotton  waistcoat,  and  doubk 
cotton  coat,  is  only  just  stifficient  to  keep  out  the  cold.  At  nine  the 
outer  coat  must  be  thrown  off  ^  at  ten  it  is  desirable  to  get  quit  of  the 
other ;  and  at  noon  the  rest  of  the  garments  are,  to  say  the  least,  in- 
commodious from  the  heat  The  reverse  of  this  progress  becomes  ne- 
cessary from  half  past  three  till  night.  The  fr^uent  changes  of  the 
temperature  produce  colds  and  fevers  both  amongst  the  inhabitants  and 
strangers:  but,  though  rather  active  in  their  symptoms,  they  are 
neither  dangerous  nor  of  long"  continuance.  Ordinarily  from  the 
morning  till  about  three  o'clock,  there  is  an  upper  and  under  current 
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In  the  morning  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains  are 
wholly  concealed  by  the  snow :  about  noon  the  ridges 
between  the  ravines  are  cleared,  but  it  remains  in  the 
clefts  and  gorges  :  and  fh)m  three  to  the  following  morn- 
ing the  mountain  has  a  new  covering.  This  successive 
deposition  and  melting  go  on  during  the  warm  months. 
But,  in  the  cold  weather,  when  the  mountaineers  are 
obliged  to  quit  their  habitations,  and  leave  them  to  be 
taken  possession  of  by  such  wild  animals  as  prefer  them 


in  the  atmosphere.  The  clouds  are  generally  white  during  this  time ; 
move  briskly  towards  the  north,  and  change  their  forms  with  much  vi- 
vacity, llieir  speed  is  commonly  checked  as  they  approach  the  most 
lofty  mountains,  to  which  they  decline,  and  if  they  do  not  come  so 
much  within  their  influence  as  to  burst  upon  them,  they  regain  by  de- 
grees their  former  course.  But  about  three  the  cloudls  become  more 
murky,  are  stationary,  envelope  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and 
roll  down  their  sides,  discharging  iheir  contents  in  the  form  of  snow 
upon  the  highest,  and  in  light  showers  of  rain  upon  the  lower  ones. 
The  lower  current  is  formed  by  the  interruption  given  to  the  under 
strata  of  the  higher  current  by  the  irregular  form  of  the  land  beneath, 
and  is  almost  continually  varying  in  direction.  During  still  nights  the 
dew  falls  very  heavily ;  but,  when  there  is  a  little  motion  in  the  at- 
mosphere, the  humidity  is  suspended  above  the  valley  and  attracted  by 
the  hills.  The  stars  are  very  brilliant,  and  the  north  star  is  beautifully 
resplendent.  A  bed  of  clear  light-coloured  air  in  the  darkest  night 
overhangs  the  summits  of  the  peaks  which  are  covered  with  snow. 
Once  <mly  lightning  has  been  observed;  but,  there  has  been  no 
thunder  during  our  stay.  Does  the  great  height  of  the  mountains 
carry  off  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  before  it  can  be  accumulated 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  displace  a  body  of  air  with  the  violence  ne- 
cessary to  produce  an  explosion  ?  I  regret  that  we  have  no  means  of 
measuring  our  actual  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  All  of  us 
feel  much  inconvenience  through  it  being  necessary  to  breath  veiy 
frequently,  even  when  going  as  slowly  as  possible  upon  an  easy 
ascent.  We  anticipate  great  fatigue  from  this  cause  on  scaling  the 
stupendous  heights  over  which  the  road  lies.  The  natives  recommend 
a  small  quantity  of  coarse  sugar  to  be  eaten  whilst  we  are  mounting, 
and  speak  highly  of  the  power  of  the  kind  of  spar  found  near  the  snow 
reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  with  water,  in  diminishing  the  dis- 
tressingly quickened  action  of  breathing.  This  spar  they  believe  to 
be  snow  gradually  melted  and  again  condensed  and  crystalized  by 
continual  cold,  and  call  it  Himgal  from  Hxm^  snow ;  and  gal^  from 
galdnOy  to  melt. 
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to  taking  an  asylum  in  caverns  and  glens ;  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  valleys,  as  well  as  mountains,  is  richly  covered 
with  snow,  which  in  some  parts  melts  under  the  influence 
of  heat  and  rain,  but  in  others  remains  continually.  This 
mass  of  melted  snow  on  the  vast  ranges  of  mountains 
forms  the  great  rivers  which  proceed  from  them. 

When  we  arrived,  the'  Niti  river,  about  ten  yards 
broad  and  from  two  to  four  feet  deep,  sent  down  a  rapid 
stream  of  greenish  but  clear  water.  The  two  following 
days  were  very  hot :  the  stream  was  on  the  3d,  at  least 
a  foot  deeper,  and  considerably  broader;  and  the  water 
is  clay-coloured  and  turbid.  I  have  frequently  observed, 
that  the  water-mark  early  in  the  morning  upon  the  stones 
in  the  river  was  a  foot  and  even  eighteen  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  stream  at  that  time  of  the  day,  and  that 
the  river  always  rose  considerably  towards  the  evening. 
This  is  easily  explained  by  the  cold  of  the  night  pro- 
duced by  the  snow  on  the  mountains  suspending  the 
melting  process,  and  of  course  interrupting  the  supply 
until  the  heat  of  the  following  day  quickens  it  again. 
Such  a  surface  of  mountainous  country,  in  such  a  statQ, 
along  with  the  vast  decUvily  of  the  bieds  of  the  rivers, 
will  afford  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  real 
sources  of  the  Ganges  than  the  deriving  it  from  a  lake 
which  must  have  some  continual  source  of  supply  itself. 

The  birch  trees  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  as 
well  as  the  small  rose-bushes,  are  just  breaking  into  leaf; 
the  furze  is  just  coming  into  blossom.  The  natives  have 
some  barley,  of  which  a  few  blades  appear,  and  they  are 
engaged  in  getting  into  the  ground  tlie  awa-joUj  phdphar, 
and  chua.  This  is,  it  is  presumed,  their  spring ;  and 
our  rains  must  be  their  summer,  as  their  harvest  is  cut 
before  the  middle  of  September,  when  the  people  go  in 
search  of  a  milder  climate. 

This  morning  (the  9th)  I  saw  a  beautiful  crop  pf  rock 
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crystal  shooting  out  of  an  exposed  layer  of  quartz  which 
had  formerly  been  a  vein  in  a  mass  of  very  hard  stone. 
These  mountains,  which  are  primordial,  would,  if  ex- 
amined by  an  able  and  careful  litholog^st,  throw  great 
light  upon  the  natural  history  of  the  mineral  kingdom ; 
for  here,  at  almost  every  step,  he  might  come  in  sight  of 
the  surfaces  of  rock  which  have  never  been  altered  by  the 
hand  of  man,  but  have  alone  been  subject  to  the  laws  of 
composition  and  of  destruction,  induced  by  the  operation 
of  natural  causes. 

With  the  exception  of  grain  of  various  kinds  which  is 
to  be  obtained  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  little  eatable  is  to 
be  procured  at  Niti.  The  only  animal  food,  which  we 
have  had,  has  been  two  or  three  lean  goats.  There  was 
no  want  of  kids  or  lambs ;  but  the  owners  would  only  sdl 
such  as  were  ill  or  extremely  old.  This  country  at  the 
present  season  gives  no  fruit.  The  inhabitants  have  no 
gardens,  and  the  only  esculent  vegetables,  which  we  could 
nnd,  were  the  Bathua  (Chenopodium  album),  a  small 
quantity  of  self-sown  phdphar  about  three  inches  hi^, 
and  some  rhubarb,  the  leaves  of  which  were  only  just 
springing  from  the  ground ;  yet,  even  in  this  early  state 
of  vegetating,  the  flowers  were  thrown  out  on  the  sides 
of  short  finger-like  processes  and  yielded  a  sweet  smdl. 
The  vital  principle  seems  to  be  most  rapidly  called  into 
action  amongst  the  vegetables  of  this  climate  to  com- 
pensate for  tne  long  period  during  which  they  remain  in 
a  torpid  state.  Our  diet  was  certainly  of  a  very  frugal 
kind,  and  would  not  have  been  considered  luxurious  even 
in  the  cell  of  an  anchorite  :  but  our  beverage  was  water 
of  so  excellent  a  quality  as  to  make  up  for  the  scantiness 
and  uniformity  of  it.  We  had  been  promised  by  the 
Pandit,  that  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
probably  of  killing  some  Barals.  The  first  part  was 
verified ;  for  they  made  their  appearance  amongst  the 
furze  bushes,  almost  immediately  above  our  heads,  and 
f^t  the  foot  of  the  bare  rocks ;  but  never  came  witfaxn  gun 
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shot^  Although  we  were  told  that  the  richer  Marchds 
sometimes  ate  animal  food,  I  believe  that  this  occurs 
very  seldom.  They  are  much  subject  to  fevers  from 
derangement  of  the  intestines,  brought  on  from  vege- 
table diet  little  seasoned  ;  and  several  have  the  Gegha 
or  Goitre. 

13th. — ^This  day  two  Uniyas  arrived  at  Niti  witli  a 
letter  to  the  Sihdna^  which  neither  they  nor  he  could 
decypher.  However  a  meeting  was  held  upon  the  sub- 
stance cf  the  message,  which  they  brought,  by  the  head 
persons  of  the  principal  villages  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  letter  was  supposed  to  be  a  formal  rejection  of  our 
desire  to  enter  the  country.  This  conclusion  was  drawn 
from  the  refusal  of  the  Diba  to  accept  our  present,  and 
from  the  verbal  notification  to  us  of  the  decease  of  the 
Lama,  and  of  large  bodies  of  troops  having  been  detached 
to  all  the  passes  leading  from  die  mountains  into  the 
Undisy  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  white  people,  or 
persons  wearing  white  clothes,  into  the  country,  until 
after  the  election  of  another  Lama.  This  message  was, 
of  course,  very  disagreeable  to  us :  however  we  were  re- 
solved not  to  return  without  having  made  every  effort  in 
our  power  to  succeed  in  our  original  project  The  people 
of  Niti  confessed,  that  they  were  sdarmed  at  the  reports 
which  had  been  circulated  respecting  us,  previously  to 
our  arrival :  but,  that  on  seeing  more  of  us,  they  had 
sent  a  FMd  or  Vakil  to  the  D6ba  of  Ddb6^  stating 
that  they  believed  we  were  men  of  character  really  in- 
tending to  go  to  M&marimar,  bavins  merchandise  to 
dispose  of,  and  not  harbouring  any  evildesign against  the 
geq^ral  welfare  of  the  country.  We  knew,  that  the  Vakil 
had  been  dispatched  two  days  subsequendy  to  tlie  der 
parture  of  the  first  two  U'niyas ;  but  we  placed  little 
dependence  upon  the  impression  he  would  make.  The 
commencement  of  his  mission  certainly  took  off  much 
from  the  accustomed  dignity  of  his  post ;  for,  in  attempt- 
io{g  to  ride  upon  a  bullock,  he  with  difficulty  mounted,  in 
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consequence  of  being  very  drank,  and  fell  off  four  times 
before  he  was  able  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

I6th. — Another  great  meeting  took  place.  The 
ITniyas  insisted  upon  our  not  being  permitted  to  pass ; 
and  the  Seydnas  of  Nlti  and  GamasaUy  Arjun  and 
GujAR  Mall,  were  decidedly  against  us,  especially  the 
latter.  Harder  was  sent  back  with  money  to  the 
brother  of  Nathu,  a  relation  of  RAMKiSHEN,S^aiMfof 
Maldriy  who  had  shewn  an  inclination  to  assist  us,  to 
bring  bullocks  immediately,  that  we  might  attempt  pro- 
ceeding by  the  road  of  Kieulangj  and  we  laid  in  ten  days' 
provision  for  all  our  men,  in  order  that  we  might  not  lose 
any  time  at  Maldrl  in  collecting  it»  Ramkishen  ac- 
quainted us  with  the  opinion  of  the  council,  said  he  would 
hasten  all  our  operations  at  Maldri  ;  and  Hardab  was 
ordered  to  bring  a  Jowdri  (who  had  made  an  offer  to  us 
of  conducting  us  in  three  days  from  Milari  into  the 
U'nMs)  with  promises  of  safe  conduct  to  Niti  and  back, 
and  of  reward  for  his  services.  Hopes  were  entertained, 
that  in  some  way  we  should  still  succeed  by  persuasive 
means  with  the  people  of  Niti.  However,  we  thought 
it  right  to  take  all  such  measures,  as  might  appear  likely 
to  gain  our  point  without  loss  of  time. 

Another  meeting  was  appointed  two  days  afterwards  at 
GomsaU.  In  the  course  of  this  morning  two  persons 
had  come  from  Negi  BhawanI  Sena,  with  a  letter  re- 
questing the  loan  of  one  hundred  and  one  rupees,  to  be 
repaid  either  in  carriage  of  articles,  in  provision,  or  in 
specie,  with  interest  at  S  per  cent  per  mensem,  and  a 
bond  for  the  amount,  along  with  a  statement  of  the  prices 
at  which  we  should  receive  provisions.  He  said,  that  he 
understood  we  were  delayed,  and  advised  our  getting  on 
quickly. 

In  the  evening  Amar  Singh,  the  son  of  the  Set/ana 
Arjuk,  declared  to  the  Pandit,  that,  if  we  would  place 
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confidence  in  him,  he  would  take  our  baggage  to  the 
frontier,  would  make  an  arrangement  with  me  Diba  by 
becoming  surety  for  us,  and  would  go  with  us  to  M&n-^ 
sarSwarj  after  which  he  would  settle  in  Jowarj  as  he  was 
apprehensive,  that  the  Negi  would  have  recourse  to  some 
harsh  measures  with  him,  in  consequence  of  his  quar- 
relling with  JoXvAHAR  Singh,  and  causing  his  servant 
to  be  beaten.  He  said  if  the  council  at  Gomsali  were 
friendly,  it  would  be  well ;  if  not,  he  had  five  bullocks, 
and  would  see  what  was  to  be  done  in  respect  to  the 
further  number  required.  His  father  was  convinced, 
that  we  were  persons  to  be  depended  upon,  and  was  privy 
to  the  transaction.  As  it  seemed  on  many  accounts  pre*- 
ferable  to  take  the  DdbA  road,  the  old  Pandit  on  our 
part  went  to  the  father  and  son  in  the  night,  to  take  their 
oaths  for  the  performance  of  their  covenant.  The  next 
.  day  Hardeb  returned  with  an  account  of  Nathu's 
brother  having  repented  of  his  declaration,  of  Ram- 
Kis  H  en's  slackness,  and  of  his  not  being  able  to  purchase 
any  bullocks  although  at  double  their  value.  It  has  been 
agitated  whether  the  Seyanas,  altogether,  shall  become 
sureties  for  us :  but  as  yet  this  motion  has  been  n^tived. 
Once  it  was  proposed,  that  we  should  leave  our  property 
at  Nitiy  and  go  on  with  clothes  and  provision  alone. 
This  was,  of  course,  rejected  by  us  as  ridiculous.  It  was 
then  submitted,  whether  we  would  allow  them  to  take  it 
and  sell  it  whilst  we  should  stay  for  the  proceeds. — ^This 
was  rejected  likewise,  and  we  declared  our  determination 
to  march  alone  if  they  would  not  assist  us  with  cattle. 

The  F&nia  arrived  on  the  19th,  and  by  him  it  ap- 
peared clearly  that  it  depended  solely  upon  the  people 
of  this  country  to  give  us  an  introduction ;  for  the  Diba 
said  he  hoped  the  Niti  Marchas  would  not  give  us  car*- 
riage,  observing  "  if  they  have  not  conveyance. for  their 
baggage  and  provision,  they  cannot  come ;  but  if  pro* 
vided  with  carriage,  as  there  are  no  troops  hereabouts, 
there  is  no  method  of  preventing  their  entry  into  the 
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country."    The  Finla  also  hinted,  that  a  modenUi 
present  to  the  Diba  would  overcome  all  difficulties.. 

S2d. — ^Am  £R  Singh  says  that  we  shall  certainly  break 
ground  to-morrow ;  but  as  yet  we  see  no  prepaiationi 
save  amongst  ourselves. 

83d. — Still  difficulties  are  started  against  our  pro- 
ceedings until  there  shall  be  a  general  consent  of  the 
heads  of  villages,  to  enter  into  a  security  for  our  good 
conduct  with  the  Diba  oiDdbd.  We  have  had  no  small 
degree  of  difficulty  in  causing  Arjun  to  fix  terms  for  the 
hire  of  his  cattle.  At  length  we  have  fixed,  that  each 
bullock  shall  carry  the  accustomed  loads  of  two  men,  and 
not  exceed  five  rupees.  Understanding  that  all  the  peo- 
ple concerned  in  our  affairs  were  drinking  at  A&jun's 
house,  we  made  a  bottle  of  brandy  into  a  kind  of  punch, 
well  sweetened,  and  sent  it,  in  hopes  that  its  influence 
might  be  beneficial  to  our  cause ;  in  the  opinion  of  the 
party  it  had  only  the  feuilt  of  being  too  limited  in  quality. 

S4th. — ^We  were  disturbed  during  last  ni^t  by  the 
shoutings  of  men  and  almost  continual  barking  of  dogs. 
Two  lar^  bears  had  broken  into  a  sheep-and-goat^pen, 
and  earned  off  one  of  the  goats. 

We  rose  at  a  very  early  hour  to  prepare  our  bagesce 
for  loading,  as  nine  bullocks  had  been  brought  to  JVuf 
the  night  before ;  but  after  being  ready  for  two  hoars 
without  Ah£R  Singh  or  any  of  his  people  coming,  we 
sent  word  that  we  wished  to  proceed.  This  brou^t  old 
Arjun,  who  desired  us  to  delay  our  journey  thr^  days 
longer,  when  every  thing  should  be  ready.  His  reasoning 
was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  we  urged  him  to  fulfil  his 
contract.  In  consequence  oi  our  remonstrances,  he  pro- 
mised that  we  should  b^gin  our  march  to-day  even  if 
6u  J  A&  would  not  conseiit,  although  he  was  particularly 
aoxioQS  to  obtain  his  coQcunr^ioe  to  tiie  measure.    Aiier 
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ivaitii^  another  hour,  Ouj  ab  made. his  appearance  and 
made  many  objections  to  our  journey.  He,  Gujar, 
receired  a  present  of  ten  rupees,  but  I  had  reason  to 
Mieve  that  he  expected  more.  Arjum  had  five,  and 
we  had  friends  amongst  the  women,  in  consequence  of 
medicines  given  to  them,  as  also  of  silver  rings  and  other 
trifles,  which  I  had  distributed.  After  a  delay  of  two 
hours  more  we  took  our  leave  of  NUi  ;  my  companion 
and  myself  then  mounted  on  a  chounr  bullock*.  We 
were  toU  that  the  first  march  was  to  reach  Gitangy  a 
place  five  c6s  distant,  where  we  were  to  halt  two  days. 
This  compromise  we  were  really  happy  to  make,  for  it 
was  evident  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  peo{Ae  to 
detain  us  at  Niti  as  long  as  possible,  for  objects  of  their 
own. 

Left  Niti  at  11^.  20'.  After  travelling  a  mile,  the 
people  would  not  go  any  further,  saying  they  were  not 
prepared  to  proceed  to  0{itang^  and  that  they  would  be 
with  us  the  following  day.  They  wished  to  solemnize 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  villagers  which 
happened  by  accident  twelve  months  ago,  and  their  march 
to  Bufhant  (Bootan)  at  the  same  time ;  and,  notwith- 
standing their  promise,  it  was  understood,  that  they  would 
take  up  two  days  in  this  festival. 

Our  encampnient  was  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  situate 
between  the  foot  of  high  mouldering  mountains  and  the 
river  Dauliy  not  farther  than  a  mile  in  direct  distance 
from  Niti. — However,  we  had  made  a  start,  and  were 
in  a  better  posture  for  defence,  in  case  of  any  attack 
being  made  upon  us,  than  at  Niti  ;  for  in  fipont  of  us  there 
was  a  deep  rivulet ;  on  our  right,  looking  towards  Nitij 
whence  only  we  had  any  thing  to  apprehend,  was  the 
river  Daultj  and,  on  the  left  flank,  mountains  which 
could  not  be  turned  without  imnaense  difficulty. 


i*  .1  ^ 


*  The  YlRk  of  Tdtaiy  *    Bos  gramueiis. 
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25th.— *Rain  fell  (luring  the  night,  and,  as  the  cattie 
had  been  turned  loose  to  graze  the  preceding  day,  I  re- 
solved to  go  towards  the  rocks.  We  had  heard  the  call 
of  birds,  which  we  took  to  be  pheasants.  I  was  three 
hours  in  reaching  the  base  of  the  line  of  rocks,  whidi 
seemed  not  quite  three  miles  from  our  encampment ;  and 
though  I  climbed  as  slowly  as  possible,  I  was  obliged  to 
stop  every  five  or  six  .paces  to  take  breath ;  and  the  per- 
sons who  accompanied  me  were  affected  in  the  same 
manner.  In  respect  to  game  my  search  was  unsuccessful, 
but  I  met  with  many  plants ;  amongst  others  w^e  two 
kinds  of  rhubarb. — One  I  took  for  the  Rheum  palmatum, 
the  other  was  much  smaller.  I  cut  up  the  roots  of  many 
large  plants.  The  leaves  in  severed  instances  sprung 
from  a  little  sound  bark,  which  surrounded  a  large  portk>D 
that  was  rotten.  Those,  which  were  hard,  were  detached 
from  the  sound  part  of  the  bark  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  :  but  these  shrunk  much  in  drying,  and  had  but 
little  of  the  rhubarb  taste,  colour,  or  smell,  whilst  the 
sound  fragments  of  the  root  of  the  preceding  year  were 
marbled  like  the  cut  surface  of  a  nutmeg :  some  were 
yellow,  and  had  the  pecuUar  qualities  of  the  rhubarb, 
with  a  very  large  proportion  of  a  bright  colouring  matter 
which  stained  the  finger  of  a  gold  tint :  but  I  presome, 
that  the  best  time  for  taking  up  the  roots  is  in  S^tember. 
If  the  quality  of ,  this  root  should  be  found  to  equal  that 
of  the  Levant^  the  quantity  procurable  here  at  an  easy 
rate  would  be  very  great. 

We  have  learnt,  that  the  carousals  of  last  ni^t  were 
kept  up  so  long  as  to  have  prevented  the  partakers  from 
undertaking  any  kind  of  business. 

Stfth. — Early  this  morning  I  went  up  the  mountains. 
The  ascent  was  very  laborious  from  the  great  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  we  all  experienced ;  yesterday,  out  of 
five  people,  two  only  were  able  togoasferasldid;  to- 
day only  one  out  of  four  could  keep  company  with  me ; 
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and  he  requested  me  to  return,  as  the  cold  made  him 
suffer  much.  The  wind  blew  fresh  up  the  mountain  in 
the  line  of  dii^ection  which  I  was  taking :  but  I  found, 
that  I  could  not  take  above  five  or  six  steps  straight  for- 
wards, without  stopping  to  take  breath ;  I,  therefore,  as- 
cended by  zigzags  of  eight  or  ten  paces,  which  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  having  a  side  wind  in  each  oblique 
line.  After  a  toilsome  ascent  of  five  hours,  I  reached  a 
small  flat  of  table  land,  which,  if  alone,  would  have  been 
considered  as  of  great  height;  but  was  of  minor  im- 
portance in  the  presence  of  rocks  of  such  stupendous 
loftiness,  as  those  which  hid  their  summits  in  the  clouds* 
This  was  covered  with  a  dark  green  carpet  formed  by  a 
short  narrow-leaved  grass  of  a  springy  nature,  and  ena- 
melled vith  small  blue  polyanthuses  in  tufts,  with  ane- 
mones and  ranunculuses,  but  not  with  any  of  remarkable 
brilliancy  of  colour :  after  collecting  all  the  varieties 
within  my  reach,  I  prolonged  my  march,  following  the 
track  of  a  chounr  bullock  up  the  hill.  I  was  obliged  to 
continue  my  oblique  march ;  but,  on  turning  my  back  to 
the  wind,  felt  a  sudden  fulness  in  my  head  accompanied 
by  giddiness;  and  fearing  apoplexy,  I  threw  myself  on 
the  ground  with  precipitation.  After  it  short  time  the 
gasping  for  breath  became  less  frequent,  the  action  of  the 
head  was  less  violent,  and  I  quitted  the  turf;  but  although 
I  walked  as  leisurely  as  possible,  I  was  twice  again  at- 
tacked with  the  same  symptoms,  and  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  desist  ascending  any  higher.  The  imperious 
necessity  for  stopping  to  breathe  at  every  four  or  five 
steps  was  only  felt  whilst  ascending ;  when  the  impetuous 
action  of  the  heart  was  reduced  by  remaining  quiet  in 
one  place,  no  difficulty  in  breathing  was  perceived,  nor 
was  it  felt  in  descending,  even  in  a  run,  where  this  was 
practicable  :  but  severaltimes  at  our  encampment,  when 
about  to  fall  asleep,  I  have  been  interrupted  by  the  same 
sensation.  Although  not  particularly  aware  of  any  re- 
markable degree  of  neat  or  of  cold,  yet  I  found  my  hands, 
neck  and  face  very  red^  and  the  skm  sore,  and  blood  had 
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burst  from  my  lips :  a  circumstance  which  I  do  not  it- 
collect  to  have  happened  to  me  before. 

S7th.-^Hearing  nothing  from  the  Niii  peojde,  a  mes* 
6enger  was  dispatched  to  learn  the  cause  of  dieir  not 
coming.  He  went  off  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  said 
that  he  found  all  the  inhabitants  fast  asleep  from  the 
effects  of  intoxication.  Men,  women  and  children  were 
lying  in  one  promiscuous  heap  upon  the  floor — ^with  diffi- 
culty he  awoke  two  people,  who  stated  that  Arjun  would 
be  with  us  in  the  evening,  and  that  we  should  assuredly 
inarch  the  following  morning.  They  had  killed  sevend 
goats,  and  burnt  the  entrails,  and  some  other  parts  on  an 
altar,  but  had  feasted  on  the  remainder.  When  a 
person  dies,  it  is  customary  to  invite  all  the  relatioos 
and  friends  of  the  deceased  to  a  supper  and"  dance. 
The  night  is  spent  in  feasting  and  drinking  at  the 
expense  of  the  property  of  the  deceased ;  and  not  un- 
frequently,  the  revelry  is  attended  with  bloodshed,  as 
was  the  case  last  night,  three  persons  having  beeo 
wounded  with  swords. 

In  the  evening  Arjun  came,  and  promised  that  we 
should  start  in  the  morning ;  but  desired  to  have  a  bond 
of  indemnity  against  any  mischief  that  mi^t  be  done  by 
«ny  of  our  party  in  U'ndis.  This  was  com{died  with,  we 
promisii^  to  pay  five  times  the  amount  of  any  damage 
done. 

June  88th.--^Thermometer  5l|,  depart  at  7  A.M. 
At  3605  paces  cross  meltii^  snow.  At  59 1 7  came  to 
omr  halting  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  This  is 
called  Cfitang  nacli.  Here  we  found  the  goats  and 
sheep  belonging  to  the  Marchas  oi  GhomsiJi^  Pharkia 
and  JVf/f,  who  are  going  to  ^ooton  with  grain.  Two  P.M. 
thermometer  in  tent  74<>.  In  the  evening  Ameji  Singh 
and  Gu jab's  son  arrived.  Rain  contini^  great  part  of 
rthe  o^ht. 
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S9th. — ^Thermometer  50^ ;  monung  cloudy  and  rainy. 
Leave  om*  ground  at  six  A.M.     At  1560  paces  the 
Dauii  is  joined  by  the  Hiwangaly  which  rises  from  the 
Nar-Nardyan  mountain  of  Bhadra  Ndth^  and  is  a 
considerable  stream.    The  joint  stream  is  about  twenty- 
five  yards  broad.    Proceed  over  blocks  of  stone  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Dauli,  which  hurries  down  its  bed  a 
great  body  of  snow  water.     At  S370  paces  a  bed  of 
snow  forms  an  arch,  under  which  the  river  runs :  this  bed 
was  about  forty  yards  long  and  ten  thick.     At  2680  paces 
arrive  at  another,  over  die  edge  of  which  we  proceed. 
At  3 1 0:9  paces  reach  another,  which  like  the  former 
passes  over  the  river.     At  3580  paces  cross  on  a  Sankho 
to  the  right  bank ;    river  about  sixteen  feet  broad  hot 
rapid ;  ascend  a  difficult  hill.     At  4630  paces  reach  its 
summit.     This  is  the  road  for  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son ;  at  a  later  period  the  best  road  is  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.    The  stream  is  about  700  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  ascait  just  mentioned.     At  7350  paces 
cross  a  broad  water-course  called  Patarpdni^  proceeding 
from  the  mountains,  and  carrying  a  considerable  body  of 
water,  due  £.  into  the  DauH  about  a  mile  distant     On 
the  other  side  of  the  river  another  water-course  coming 
from  the  £.  by  S.  empties  itself  into  the  great  stream. 

We  had  been  obliged  to  comply  with  the  extravagant 
terms  of  the  Niti  people  at  the  rate  of  foiurteen  Ttmd" 
shds*  for  every  load,  and  a  bullock  was  rated  at  twd 
loadsy  that  is  twenty-five  Ti^ndshds ;  we  wished,  that 
there  should  be  a  stated  weight :  but  this  they  would  not 
comply  with,  and  a  cow  was  entered  as  being  equal  to  a 
buUock«  This  proved  unused  to  carry  burthens,  as  she 
three  times  threw  off  her  load ;  at  length  disengaging 
herself  fix)m  what  she  carried,  she  ran  away,  and  I  was 

*  The  silver  coin  of  Srinagar  and  Loiakk  ;  which  should  weigh,  ai 
the  name  impoxts,  three  mdsMSf  the  fourth  part  of  a  rupee  :  but  the 
pxeaeat  currency  haa  been  much  debased. 
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obliged  to  dismount  and  put  her  load  on  my  bullock. 
The  Nitl  people  had  proposed  to  carry  flour  for  us  to 
DAbd  at  a  moderate  price  on  goats,  but  we  could  not 
bring  them  to  specific  terms  before  we  started,  and  were 
obliged  to  keep  this  matter  open,  notwithstanding  this 
renders  us  still  more  liable  to  be  imposed  upon.  To-day 
they  insisted  that  three  gOats  were  equal  to  the  hire  of 
one  man ;  and  although  this  rate  is  higher  than  the  ab- 
solute value  of  the  goats,  we  were  obliged  to  submit  lo 
the  imposition.  At  NUi  our  Barell  rupees  were  current 
in  payment  for  five  Timdshh  ;  at  this  place  the  carriers 
will  only  consider  them  equal  to  four;  this  circumstance 
explains  one  reason  of  the  delay  in  settling  the  rate  of 
hire. 

June  SOth. — Thermometer  46°  at  sun-rise.  It  has 
rained  great  part  of  tlie  night,  and  the  summits  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains  are  sprinkled  with  snow.  Yes- 
terday the  first  part  of  our  march  was  through  a  nanow 
guUey  giving  course  to  the  Dauli^  the  bed  of  which  was 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  base  of  mountains  of  i^reat 
height.  Those,  which  were  principally  composed  of 
sand-stone,  had  their  feet  conc^ed  by  a  large  slope  of 
sand  and  small  pieces  of  stone,  and  their  summits  were 
ragged  and  rapidly  breaking  down.  Of  this  description 
for  the  most  part  were  those  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  their  cra^y  irregular  tops  were  far  removed 
from  the  channel.  Those  of  the  right  bank  were  prin- 
cipally of  granite  of  a  green  colour,  where  washed  with 
the  water,  and  blue,  blackish  and  brown  above.  The 
face  of  these,  though  by  far  more  perpendicular  than  the 
other,  and  in  most  instances  almost  entirely  so,  shewed 
manifest  signs  of  the  destroying  power  of  the  weather. 
Some  of  the  blocks  of  stone,  which  lay  in  the  channel  of 
the  river,  were  of  a  kind  of  pudding  stone,  the  insulated 
pebbles  being  of  a  reddish  or  bluish  colour,  and  the  ce- 
menting material  of  green  granite;  were  these  masses  in 
•ituations  where  they  could  be  worked,  they  would  fiimisb 
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most  beautiful  slabs,  as  their  union  is  most  intimate,  and 
the  friction  of  the  water  alone  has  given  to  many  of  them 
the  smoothest  surface  imaginable.  At  the  miion  of  the 
DatUi  with  the  Hzwangal,  we  took  leave  of  trees ;  the 
last  we  saw  being  birch  and  small  tirs  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dauliy  just  after  the  other  stream  had  fallen  into 
it.  The  character  of  the  mountains  before  and  on  each 
side  of  the  slope,  on  which  we  were  encamped  last  night, 
is  of  a  different  nature ;  though  bold  in  their  forms,  their 
outline  is  rounder,  less  abrupt,  and  the  line  of  their  sum* 
mits  more  continued  and  agreeable. 

m 

I  awoke  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  was  immediately 
seized  with  difficulty  of  breathing  and  great  oppression 
about  the  heart,  which  was  removed  for  a  few  seconds  by 
sighing  deeply.  When  on  the  point  of  falling  asleep,  the 
sense  of  suffocation  came  on,  and  the  sighing  became 
very  frequent  and  distressing :  however,  as  ue  air  became 
a  little  warmer,  this  affection  somewhat  subsided.  Se- 
veral  of  the  people  are  suffering  from  headaches,  colds, 
and  affections  of  the  intestines,  apparently  attributable  to 
the  great  and  sudden  changies  in  the  state  of  the  air ;  as,  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  the  thermometer  often  stood  30^ 
higher  than  in  the  morning. 

March  at  six. — ^At  30S1  paces,  desert  iheDauH, 
within  two  c6s  fix>m  its  source  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
called  the  Gangdrnili.  At  5960  paces,  commence 
ascending  the  Ghati  or  pass  which  soparates  Hindustan 
horn  U'ndis.  Ascent  very  steep  and  difficult.  We  rode 
upon  our  bullocks  the  whole  of  the  ascent,  which  was  a 
mile  and  three  quarters.  At  7470  paces  reach  the  sum- 
mit, where  we  find  a  heap  of  stones,  on  which  is  a  po}e 
with  pieces  of  rag  attached  to  it ;  and  as  it  is  customary 
for  every  caravan  or  even  for  a  single  traveller  to  add  his 
mite,  we  ordered  a  bit  of  doth  to  be  suspended  in  our 
name.-  This  custom  is  supposed  to  entail  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  objects  of  tbe  journey  to  every  one  wba 
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observes  it  We  passed  oyer  an  extenbive  plain  thickly 
covered  with  larg^  stones,  upon  which  the  bij^ocks  tread 
with  extraordinary  fimmess.  This  plain  is  bounded  on 
every  side  with  mountains ;  those  behind  are  covered 
with  snow,  without  any  mark  of  vegetation ;  those  before 
tare  equally  bare,  but  without  snow.  Distance  this  day 
five  miles  and  a  half. 


The  first  ascait  was  very  steep,  but  not  so  difficult  as 
-the  second,  which  is  called  the  Niti  Ghdti  or  pass.  Hate 
our  conductor,  Ahsb  Singh,  had  some  fears  that  our 
progress  might  be  impeded  by  some  guards  from  Ddid, 
and  whilst  asoendii^  called  to  the  Pandit,  who  had  got 
the  start  of  'him,  to  examine  whether  there  were  any 
watchmen  on  the  summit-— He  appeared  not  a  little 
gratified  on  learning  that  there  were  not  any.  The  height 
of  this  pass  is  so  great  and  long,  that  a  very  small  body 
of  resolute  men  on  the  top  might  defend  it  almost  against 
a  large  army,  merdy  by  rolling  down  stones. 

We  found  the  sun  hot  about  eleven,  when  we  began  to 
climb ;  but  it  was  stated  that  about  three  it  became  so 
cdd  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  .to  support  it ; 
however,  I  conceive  this  to  be  an  exa^eration.  In  some 
parts  of  the  stony  plain,  the  snow  lay  in  masses,  over 
whidi  the  bullocks  trod  without  hesitation ;  and  iaotheiS) 
it  was  melting.  Part  of  this 'gently  ran  over  the  sur&ce 
jnto  ravines,  and  part  soaked  into  tlie  ground,  and  pro- 
bably brcke  out  in  spnngstat  distant  [wces.  Between 
the  Niti  Ghdii  and  the  northern  face  of  a  hiU  adjomng 
a  stream  called  the  JanMy  there  was  not  the  soiallest 
trace  ^f  vegetation.*-The  distance  was  about  one  half 
c6s;  but  just  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  dedining  to  the 
river,  were  some  bushes  of  furze  and  ^neen  mounds 
formed  by  a  kind  of  moss,  which  is  remarkably  close  and 
firm. — ^The  stony  plain  was  of  great  breadth,  and  was 
intersected  by  deep  and  broad  ravines,  which  took  off  the 
meltii^  snows. — ^These  ixmues  all  van  towards  the  North 
and  East,  and  are  the  sources  of  various  streams,  which, 
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joining  in  their  course,  give  rise  to  the  Setlijs  The  last 
range  of  hills  had  been  represented  as  not  so  high  as 
many  in  GarwaL  However,  from  the  view  which  I 
have  had  of  them,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  higher ; 
and  the  general  difficulty  of  breathing  experienced  by  us 
in  passing  them  comes  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 

We  encamped  on  some  flat  ground  on  the  bank  of  the 
Jandit^  a  river  which  receives  the  ShekUy  and  another 
branch  from  the  northern  face  of  the  great  Himalaya 
range.  It  was  extremely  hot  when  we  arrived  ;  and  as 
there  w^as  no  natural  shelter,  I  laid  myself  on  the  ground 
under  a  thick  blanket.  Though  oppressed  with  desire 
for  sleep,  I  found  it  impossible  to  indulge  the  inclination, 
in  consequence  of  oppression  in  breathing,  the  moment  I 
was  dropping  asleep ;  and  deep  sighing  only  proved  a 
temporary  relief.  At  three  o'clock  the  wind  became  very 
violent,  but  abated  in  the  morning  a  little  before  sun- 
rise. Two  U'niyaSy  going  to  Niti  with  salt,  here  met 
Amer  Singh,  and  started,  as  he  said,  many  objections 
to  our  proceeding'  He  thought  it  prudent,  that  they 
should  return  with  us,  lest  they  might  spread  some  report 
that  might  be  prejudicial  to  us. 

July  1st. — Thermometer  at  sun-rise  41°;  march  at 
5,  35  A.  M.  At  3205  paces  reach  the  summit  where 
there  is  a  heap  of  stones.  Here  we  found  the  two  ITniyas, 
one  of  whom  was  busied  in  lighting  a  fire,  into  which  the 
other  threw  some  incense,  which  he  had  previously  bruised 
on  a  stone.  He  then  leisurely  walked  round  the  pile  of 
stones,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  statue  having  a  piece 
of  cloth  tied  to  it ;  and,  whilst  walking,  uttered  a  long 
prayer.  To  the  East  was  the  sacred  mountain  near  the 
lake  of  MdnsarAvaTy  tipped  with  snow,  and  called  Cailas 
or  Mahadeo  ka  Ling*.     Turning  his  face  towards  this 

*  There  are  two  mountains  of  this  latter  name :  one  near  Gangotri ; 
the  other  at  CaiMs. 
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mountain,  and  after  raising  his  hands  with  the  pdms 
joined  above  his  head,  then  touchit^  his  forehead,  he 
suddenly  placed  them  on  the  ground,  and  ^i^  on  his 
knees,  pressed  his  forehead  to  tiie  ground.  This  raising 
of  the  hands,  and  prostration  of  the  body  and  head,  was 
repeated  seven  times ;  the  other  U'niyay  less  devout  per- 
haps, contented  himself  with  three  saiutations  and  a 
short  prayer^ 

Came  to  a  tftr^  plain  divided  into  several  portions  by 
broad  ravines,  and  having  several  broad  bat  not  high  hills 
on  it.  The  only  marks  of  vegetation  upon  it  are  low 
bushes  of  the  furze,  which  may  be  called  Tatarian^  and 
small  mounds  of  the  compact  moss  before  mentioned, 
with  here  and  there  a  small  tuft  of  a  thin  silky  grass  just 
springing  up.  Patches  of  snow  still  upon  the  ground,  and 
splashes  of  water  in  which  the  feet  sunk  considerably. 
Although  I  give  our  Nlti  friends  credit  for  detaining  us 
as  long  as  possible,  I  nevertheless  think  we  should  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  passing  these  plains  ten  days  ago, 
from  their  then  swampy  state.  At  5400  paces,  leave 
some  snow  in  a  hollow  close  to  the  left.  .  At  5840  paceSi 
come  to  another  heap  of  stones,  and  descend  rapidly 
along  a  ridge  between  a  water-course,  now  dry,  to  the 
right,  and  one  to  the  left,  having  a  stream  running  down 
its  bed.  At  6000  paces  descend.  At  6965  paces, 
encamp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chastu  river,  the  source 
of  which  bears  S.  70  W.  i^nd  springs  from  the  nortbera 
base  of  the  great  Himalaya  rid^.  The  bed  of.  tlie 
Chagla  river  is  about  the  sixth  of  a  mile  broad,  pebbly 
and  fleet,  with  several  small  but  rapid  currents  running 
down  it.  The  rivers  to  the  South  of  the  great  Himalaya 
ridge  are  narrow,  from  the  sides  of  the  hills  being  very 
steep  and  their  bases  forming  a  narrow  angle  with  little 
valley.  Those  which  rise  on  the  northern  base  of  ttie 
same  ridge  have  broad  flat  channels,  the  water  draining 
into  them  more  slowly  from  the  table-land  and  the  more 
gradual  and  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills. 
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A  hunter,  whom  we  have  Ions  employed  unsuccessfully, 
this  evening  brought  in  a  female  Baral^.    It  was  about 
the  height  of  a  hog  deer,  (Cervus  porcinus)  with  its  legs 
and  feet  much  like  the  sheep,  and  some  similarity  in  the 
head,  but  the  ears  were  thinner  and  naxrowjer.    It  had 
eight  teeth  and  two  horns  which  xnurved  lightly  back- 
wards.    Its  hair  was  very  hard,  and  on  the  neck  close  to 
the  skin  grew  some  fine  wool.     Its  general  colour  was 
ash  or  grey,  but  it  had  its  shins  and  tail  darker  than  the 
rest,  and  under  the  belly  it  was  nearly  white.     It  had 
four  stomachs  and  a  gall-bladder ;  a  vesicular  taenia  was 
in  the  mesentery,  but  I  broke  it  in  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tract it.     Were  it  not  fanciful  to  suppose  a  chain  in  the 
works  of  nature,  I  should  say  that  ttus  animal  was  the 
link  between  the  deer  and  the  sheep. 

In  crossing  the  plains  I  have  seen  no  insects  save  a 
few  small  yeUow  butterflies ;  no  reptiles  but  a  little  active 
lizard  of  a  dun  tint ;  no  game,  and  no  birds  save  the  red 
T&tij  larks  and  linnets :  but  at  our  encampment  there 
were  rav^us  of  a  large  size  with  a  loud  caw,  an  immensely 
large  eagle  on  the  wing,  and  a  blue  pigeon  with  lighter 
plumage  than  that  common  in  Hindistan.  I  conceive 
that  no  trip  would  be  more  instructive  to  the  physiologjucal 
Botanist  than  one  across  the  mountains  which  separate 
Hindiistan  from  Tatarjfj  as  plants  of  the  same  kind 
vary  in  their,  size,  tints  and  strength,  according  to  the 
difference  of  their  situations.  Sometime  I  thought  that 
I  was  mistaken,  but  having  seen  the  habitudes  of  many 
flowers  differ  extraordinarfly  in  dilSerent  places,  and  as 
the  difference  between  those  on  the  summits  of  gigantic 
mountains,  and  at  the  bottom  of  profound  ^ens,  was  pre- 
sented very  frequentiy  to  my  eye  with  intermediate  shades 
in  intermediate  places,  as  to  elevation  within  a  short 
8p(Eu:e,  I  was  enabled  to  recognise  tfaeir  identity  of  family, 


*  Seems  to  be  Ovis  Amnon.    C. 
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after  a  little  time,  without  difficulty.     At  sun-set  high 
wind  aros«.     Thermometer  54**. 

July  2d. — ^Thermometer  5,  A.  M-  44° ;  wind  subsided 
during  the  night.  The  general  direction  of  the  rivers 
which  we  now  meet  with,  is  E.  by  N.,  although  they  rise 
from  S.  70  W.  As  the  cattie  had  strayed,  we  were  de- 
layed until  half  past  eight.  At  5 1€8  paces  the  moan- 
tain,  along  which  we  have  come  this  morning,  ends  pa- 
rallel to  the  left  one.  At  6845  paces  arrive  at  our 
encamping  ground,  which  is  bad,  as  there  is  only  one 
small  spring,  from  which  the  water  is  taken  by  a  small 
ladle  as  fast  as  the  hole  fills,  and  this  is  very  slowly. 
Here  we  found  a  square  tent  of  black  blankets  pitched 
with  four  poles  at  the  comer,  and  belonging  to  some 
U'niyas  who  had  come  from  I) Aba  to  graze  their  goats. 
As  the  water  was  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  su[^ly 
of  the  U'niyas  and  the  Niti  people,  another  well  was 
dug,  which  gave  what  was  required  for  cooking ;  but  that 
for  drinking  was  brought  nearly  three  c6s.  An  U'nya 
woman,  wife  to  one  of  the  goatherds,  very  good-naturedly 
filled  the  water-vessels  of  those  persons  who  came  to  the 
little  well,  and  did  not  take  up  her  own  part  till  the  dif- 
ferent candidates  for  water  received  the  quantity  which 
they  asked  for.  She  had  rather  a  pleasing  countenaace^ 
was  of  middle  stature,  and  about  thirty-nve  years  old. 
There  was  much  of  curiosity  in  her  looks  at  seeing  us, 
but  nothing  of  fear  or  impertinence.  Her  dress  was 
woollen,  and  of  the  same  form  with  that  of  the  men. 
Her  boots  were  likewise  woollen,  and  much  diversified 
by  patches  of  various  hues.  Her  hair,  which  was 
of  a  deep  black,  was  plaited  in  tresses  from  the  fore- 
head down  to  below  her  waist,  where  the  plaits  to 
the  number  of  fifty,  after  each  beiiig  tertfnflated  by 
a  cowrie  shell,  were  assembled  *in  "a  band  <A  leatioer 
which  was  tipped  with  a  tassel  of  red  worsted  thread : 
her  head-lappet,  if  I  may  so  name  it,  was  of  leather, 
wA  extended  iix)in  the  forehead  down  the  back  to  the 
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wstj  but  in  the  latter  part  gradually  ended  in  a  point 
At  the  forehead  it  was  bordered  with*  silver,  and  from 
this  rim  hung  seven  rows  of  coral  beads,  each  row  con*^ 
sisting  of  five,  which  were  terminated  by  seven  silver 
TimAshds  that  played  upon  the  forehead  The  crown  of 
the  limpet  was  studded  with  small  pearls  distributed  in 
seven  rows,  and  the  lower  part  was  decorated  with  green 
stones  something  like  turquoises,  but  marbled,  with  coral 
beads,  and  many  bands  of  silver,  and  of  a  yellow  metal, 
probably  gold,  about  a  finger's  breadth.  A  stiff  band  of 
leather  something  like  a  soldier's  collar  was  placed  loosely 
round  her  neck,  and  ornamented  with  five  rows  of  coral 
beads.  The  collar  was  secured  with  a  button  and  clasp 
of  silver.  In  her  left  ear  was  a  coral  bead  set  in  silver^ 
«id  in  her  right  were  two  smaller  beads.  in>  the  same  ma* 
terial*  On  her  right  thumb  she  wore  a  square  gold  ring 
with  diaracters  engraved  on^  the  table. 

On  quitting  the  spring  in  the  way  to  our  encampment^ 
we  saw  some  of  the  Bampo  Marchiis  sitting  by  their 
loads,  with  a  dead  sheep  lying  on  the  ^und  in  its  fleece, 
but  having  the  entraib  taken  out;  on  a.  dish  lay  some  o£ 
the  intestis»s  cut  in  lengths  like  black  pudding^^  and  I 
was  led  by  this  to  inquire  what  they  were  and  how  made ; 
and  from  the  intimation  which  I  received,  was  a  little 
surprised  tx>  find  the  borderers  of  BootOHj  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  making  black  puddings.  The  carcass  of 
the  sheep  was  afterwards,  1  understood,  roasted  whole> 
by  being  fi-equently  turned  in  a  fire  of  ftirze  roots. 

This  day  we  were  treated  with  some  chops  from  our 
BartUj  and  we  fowid  the  flesh  juicy,  trader  and  high 
flavouted.  There  waA  a  BwOun  priest  sitting  with  some 
shepherdg  fiK>m  the  neighboivhood,  cfaeapemng  small- 
wooden  bowls  turned  out  of  knots  of  horse  chesnut. 
They  are  v^  durable,  the  knotty  stmctuve  preventing 
them  from  either  brealdne  or  warpi^.  In  the  evening 
there  were  some  peals  of  distant  thunder,  and  an  ap- 
peavance  of  much  rain ;  however  we  escaped  with  a  few 
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drops,  the  mass  being  attracted  by  the  hills  to  the  north. 
The  U'niyas  had  dogs  with  their  flocks,  which  were  fierce 
and  much  disposed  to  attack  strangers. 

July  3d. — ^Thermometer  at  5,— 58^  Marched  at 
5, — 10,  as  our  conductors  were  anxious  to  reach  DAb& 
at  an  early  hour.  Road  leading  over  a  diy  gravelly  plain, 
much  cracked,  and  with  litde  vegetation,  except  here  and 
there  some  low  bushes  of  furze,  small  tufts  of  a  silky 
grass  springing  out  of  this  cleft,  and  a  woolly  plant  like 
that  commonly  called  '^  everlasting/'  perhaps  a  kind  of 
dittany.  A  snowy  peak  in  front.  The  road  lies  over 
a  plaia  of  great  lengthi  but  not  of  above  seven  c6s 
in  breadth,  and  consisting  of  many  levels  or  steps  broken 
by  deep  ravines,  the  edges  of  some  of  which  are  as 
level  as  if  executed  by  art.  On  the  south,  the  plain  is 
bounded  by  the  last  HimHaya  ridge,  just  tipped  with 
snow  in  stripes  like  foot-paths,  extending  along  the  wind- 
ings of  the  ridges :  on  the  north,  by  the  Cailds  mountains, 
the  summits  of  which  are  marked  more  distinctly  with 
snow,  and  the  bases  of  which  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
plain  by  easy  slopes  and  diminishing  swells,  forming  a 
succession  of  steps  separated  from  each  other  in  the 
lengtli  of  the  plain  by  breast-works  of  broken  grouid. 
Behind,  the  mountains  seem  to  meet  in  an  angle  near 
Jkfahdddva  ka  Ling ;  but  the  plain  seems  to  expand 
before  us  till  it  is  shut  in  by  stupendous  mountains, 
whose  sides,  as  well  as  craggy  summits,  are  apparendy 
very  thickly  covered  with  snow.  To  the  left,  or  rather 
to  die  S.  W.,  are  the  mountains  of  Baschar.  At  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles,  a  litde  to  the  W.  of  N.  is  a 
ipost  extraordinary  face  of  broken  ground.  This  repre- 
sents pyramids,  in  some  places  joining  their  tops  but 
geparate  at  their  bases ;  in  others,  separate  at  their  tops 
but  clustered  at  their  foundations :  buttresses  of  various 
proportions  and  forms;  and  no  unapt  resemblances  to 
iruined  castles  and  fortifications  in  piles  above  each  other. 

The  town  of  Di^d  is  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  rock) 
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'n^hich  juts  out  towards  the  river  with  an  irregular  de« 
dlTity,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
whole  line  which  defends  it  fh)m  the  N.  W.  At  5306 
paces  the  river  close  below,  and  a  few  cultivated  fields, 
which  are  the  first  we  have  seen  in  this  country :  en- 
camp near  a  rivulet  in  the  town. 

* 

It  was  considered  proper  that  Amer  Singh  should 
aimoance  our  arrival  to  the  Hiba^  and  inquire  wh«i  we 
might  wait  upon  lidm.  It  seems  that  there  are  three 
personages  of  importance  here,  the  Lama^  the  Wazir  and 
the  Debuj  who  is  properly  the  head  zemindar.  The 
Wazir  was  absent  on  business  towards  MdnsarSvar^ 
and  his  son  officiated  for  him. — Amer  Singh  reported, 
that  tlie  JDSba  and  fVazir*s  son  were  very  angry  with 
him  for  having  afforded  us  carriage,  as  without  this 
assbtance  we  could  not  have  come  on ;  and  he  had  more 
reason  to  be  displeased,  as  he  had  sent  two  messengers  to 
forbid  our  entering  U'ndis. — Amer  Singh  made  ex- 
cuses ;  saying  they  had  delayed  from  time  to  time  fur* 
nishing  bullocks  under  the  expectation  of  our  being 
wearied  and  giving  up  the  idea  of  proceeding ;  but  that, 
so  far  from  this  producing  the  efiect  which  he  expected, 
we  threatened  to  make  him  advance  not  only  the  ex- 
pense of  our  stay  at  Niti^  which  was  considerable  firom 
the  number  of  people  we  had  with  us,  but  also  to  pay  the 
charges  of  the  whole  of  a  joumej,  which,  by  his  not  for- 
warding us,  was  likely  to  end  m  disappointment.  But 
the  Deba  still  remained  displeased. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  consultation  betwixt  the 
JVazir^s  son,  the  Diba  and  the  Lamaj  at  which  were 
present  Amer  Singh,  the  old  pundit,  a  sircar  and  a 
Jouar  man.  It  was  stated  by  the  Diba's  people  that  it 
was  necessary  to  report  the  matter  to  the  military  chief, 
who  resided  at  the  court  of  Gortop€j  a  plaoe  about  two 
days'  journey  distant,  and  who  exercised  a  general  govern- 
ing  power  over  the  country. 
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Juhf  4th. — ^Therniometer  54^ — Ambr  Sivgh  sent 
wcnd^  that  the  council  was  ready  to  neceive  our  visit; 
and  we  set  out  towardB  the  goverameat  house,  whi^h  was 
about  a  hundred  yards  dbtant^  accompanied  by  a  few 
servants.  The  house  on  the  outside  was  not  of  a  vay 
imposing  aspect,  though  built  of  stone.  Over  die  door 
a  large  dog  was  tied,  which  eyed  us  with  attention,  but 
(fid  not  attempt  to  molest  us.  We  passed  through  several 
passages  and  small  anti-chambers  full  of  people,  into  a 
low  room  of  about  1 8  feet  square,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  small  carpet  for  us  to  sit  on.  Immediately  in 
front  of  us  on  a  ledge  raised  about  a  foot,  sat  two  young 
moi,  one  of  whom  was  represented  as  the  fFazir's  son, 
and  the  other  as  the  Deba,  each  upon  tbeic  cushions ; 
on  their  right,  and  forming  the  upper  end  of  another  line 
of  persons  extending  from  cme  side  of  the  room  to  the 
otber^  the  Lama  was  seated  upon  a  leathern  cushion,  next 
to  him  a  priest,  and  then  an  int^pr^ter ;  the  Sey&nas  of 
Niti  formed  an  opposite  line  ;  and  we  were  seated  in  the 
centre  of  a  square  of  people,  who,  if  not  very  clean^  were 
at  least  orderly  and  respectful  in  their  bdiaviour.  The 
young  men  were  large  in  their  persons,  the  JVazir't  sou 
particularly  so,  and  about  twenty-&ve  years  of  age ;  the 
Diba  was  somewhat  older ;  in  tiie  features  of  both,  the 
Ttitar  character  was  observable^  thoi^  not  ia  any  veiy 
great  degree.  The  Lama  was  about  sixty,  with  a  shaven 
head,  dark  complexion,  serious  and  wrinkled  countenance, 
and  features  of  a  common  cast.  The  priest  beside  him 
was  still  darker,  more  u^,  and  more  greasy  in  hia  clothes, 
reclining  partly  on  the  floor,  and  pardy  on  the  ledge  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  foom ;  near  to  the  Diba  was  a 
young  woman  of  pleasing  face,  wife  to  the  Ddba,  and 
daaf^ter  to  the  Waxlr^  with  a  pretty  child  in  her  anns^ 
and  die  left  returning  line  from  the  Diba  was  begun  bj 
a  writer  of  dark  countenance*  The  fVazh^s  sod  was 
droasad  in  a  lacge  loose  coat  or  gown  of  wodlen  stnff, 
striped  Uue,  yelbw,  greeny  and  red^  ahenmtely  about 
a  finger's  breadth,  and   said  to  be  mamifeotured  at 
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Guinnaky  the  capital  of  Chinese  Tatary.  His  hair  was 
collected  into  one  lai^e  plait  which  hung  down  his  back^ 
and  he  had  no  beard.  The  Diba  had  on  a  dark  green 
woollen  gown,  and  his  hair  was  plaited  in  the  like  manner. 
His  beard  was  plucked  out,  but  he  had  reserved  a  thin 
mustachdo  on  the  upper  lip ;  both  the  Wazir's  son  and 
the  Diba^  wore  broad  rings  on  the  right  thumb.  Their 
ostensible  use  was  for  delR^ding  the  thumb  in  drawing 
the  string  of  the  bow ;  but  it  served  veiy  coRV^iendy  also 
for  trimming  their  tobacco-pipes,  whidi  lay  in  readiness 
beside  them.  — These  were  about  eighteen  inches  long,  in 
the  form  of  the  English  pipe,  but  made  of  iron,  decorated 
with  e  mbossed  work  and  a  rkti  of  gold,  and  a  circle  of 
the  same  metal  at  the  union  of  the  bowl  with  the  stem, 
A  small  japanned  table  was  before  each,  and  on  them 
were  implements  for  writing  with  two  round  wooden 
boxes  Japanned,  and  a  large  red  and  white  china  tea*cup.-^ 
The  Lama  had  before  him  also  a  japanned  long  and  low 
stand,  upon  which  was  a  round  box.— -When  we  entered 
the  room,  the  Diba  was  correcting  a  lettelr,  which  he  had 
written  to  the  commander  of  Gortope^  and  which  he  read 
over,  desiring  Amer  Singh  to  explain  the  substance  of 
it  to  us. — He  read  with  a  distinct  articulation,  with  occa- 
sional pauses.  The  langnage  was  soft ;  and  the  substance, 
as  far  as  we  could  collect  it,  was  as  follows. — ^That  Amer 
Singh,  and  other  Seydnas,  kad  brought  along  with  them 
two  MahanUy  and  twenty-five  followers,  who  were  desirous 
of  proceeding  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mansarboar  ;  that  the 
first  representation  of  their  being  GorkhaUs  or  Ftringis^ 
was  a  mistake :  and  that  the  arms  which  they  had  wilh 
them,  were  only  sufficient  for  their  protection  during  so  long 
and  hazardous  a  journey  as  that  which  they  had  under- 
taken.— That  the  Set/Anas  had  entered  into  an  engi^ 
ment  that  these  were  real  Grosains,  who  brought  mer- 
chandise to  d^fitiy  their  way  expenses,  and  that  they 
would  be  responsible  both  in  their  petisons  and  prcq)ei1y, 
that  they  should  demean  themseh^s  peaceably  and  pn>- 
pei'ly  whBst  they  should  Yemain  in  &e  country,  paying 
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for  every  thing  they  might  require^  and  taking  nothing  by 
force ;  and  as  they  had  been  put  to  much  unnecessary 
expense  by  their  being  delayed  at  Niti jliie  Diba  trusted 
that  the  chief  would  give  orders  for  their  being  allowed 
to  proceed  without  delay.  The  Diba  caused  also  a 
written  agreement  to  be  drawn  out  on  the  part  of  Amer 
SiXGH,  binding  himself  to  the  truth  of  the  above  depo- 
sition in  the  name  of  the  several  SeydnaSj  and  to  which  he 
affixed  his  seal.  The  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  chief  of 
Gortope,  after  the  consent  of  the  Lama  had  been  received. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Latna  had  never  before  left  his 
college  on  matters  of  business ;  and  we  were  to  consider 
this  as  a  great  compliment  paid  to  us.  Between  the  Lama 
and  the  fVazir's  son  was  an  empty  place  which  was 
supposed  ordinarily  to  be  filled  by  the  fVazir  ;  and  be- 
fore this  was  laid  down  our  present  at  our  first  coming 
into  the  chamber:  inquiries  were, made  whether  we 
would  drink  tea  or  eat  parched  meal,  which  we  declined 
on  the  score  of  having  just  risen  fix)m  our  repast,  but 
which  we  could  not  accept  in  our  character  of  Hindus^ 
these  people  having  no  caste ;  a  large  brass  dish,  half  filled 
with  butter  and  wheat-flour,  was  placed  before  us  as  some 
return  for  our  present,  and  we  took  our  leave. 

Yesterday  a  person  came  to  us  from  the  Diba  to  in- 
quire after  our  health.  He  looked  about  my  small  tent 
with  much  curiosity,  and  observed  that  my  frirad's  half* 
boots  were  like  those  of  a  Feringi. — I  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  having  my  English  shoes  furnished  with  long 
turn-up  toes  and  tags  at  the  heels,  and  this  not  being 
done  to  the  others,  excited  his  suspicion. — ^The  redness 
of  n^  face,  which,  from  being  exposed  to  a  hot  sun  and 
cold  wind  was  almost  wholly  deprived  of  skin^  particu- 
larly attracted  his  attention .  The  explanation  given  was, 
that,  before  this  pilgrimage  I  had  been  but  little  exposed 
to  the  sun  which  had  produced  the  effect  which  he  saw. 
The  same  inquiry  was  made  by  a  very  black  priest  who 
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tame  on  the  part  of  the  LanuZj  and  who  said  that  if  such 
was  the  influence  of  climate,  he  supposed  be  should  be* 
come  white,  if  he  were  to  go  to  the  country  I  came  from ; 
in  about  two  hours  after  our  visit  was  paid,  the  JVazir^s 
son,  the  Diba^  the  interpreter,  the  Diba's  wife  and  sister 
came  to  look  at  our  finery,  and  admired  several  things, 
but  found  all  our  articles  vastly  too  dear ;  and  I  think  in 
general  they  were  right ;  for  we  had  affixed  prices  in 
some  measure  to  make  up  for  the  expenses  to  which  we 
had  been  subjected  by  imposition  and  delay. — The  Debars 
wife  fell  in  love  with  a  ring  which  she  actually  asked  for, 
and  of  course  obtained.  Five  "  children  of  a  larger 
growth,"  who  were  extremely  inquisitive,  were  desirous 
of  knowing  the  contents  of  a  bundle  of  my  clothes;  they 
Were  made  in  the  Hindu  fashion.  The  Deba  was  anxious 
to  see  our  guns ;  but,  from  his  mode  of  handling  them, 
it  was  clear  that  he  knew  little  of  the  use  of  fire-arms. 
We  offered  our  guests  tea,  which  they  refused,  but  they 
partook  of  some  sweet  biscuits,  gingerbread,  and  sugar- 
candy.  After  a  stay  of  an  hour,  they  left  us,  apparently 
satished  with  the  reception  which  they  had  experienced. 

July  5th. — Thermometer  at  sun-rise  48°. — The  town 
of  Ddbd  is  situated  partly  upon  irregular  eminences, 
forming  the  side  of  a  flat  ravine  descending  rapidly  to  the 
river  Tiltily  and  in  the  bed  of  the  ravine  itself.  Its 
situation,  construction,  and  appearance,  are  altogether 
unlike  any  thing  which  I  have  ever  seen  before.  The 
ravine,  or  bay,  is  surrounded  by  heights  consisting  of 
strata  of  indurated  clay  and  thick  beds  of  gravel.  Some 
of  these  heights  are  above  three  hundred  feet  in  elevation, 
others  are  less.  They  are  broken  into  masses  of  various 
shape  by  the  torrents  of  snow-water  which  fall  down  tljeir 
sides.  Some  are  like  large  buttresses  with  pointed  tops ; 
and  others,  though  of  greater  height,  are  surmounted  by 
flat  spaces. — ^Their  sides  are  full  of  excavations,  to  some 
of  which  are  wooden  doors;  and  others  are  merely  ca- 
voras  i  of  these,  some  serve  as  houses,  but  the  greater 
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part  as  granaries  or  rooms  in  which  the  inhabitants  de* 
posit  their  property,  when  they  leave  their  houses  in  the 
town  for  a  warmer  situation  during  the  most  severe  sea- 
son of  the  year,  when  the  ravine  is  nearly  choked  up  with 
snow,  so  that  Doha  is  only  to  be  considered  as  a  sum- 
mer residence.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  two  stories 
high,  white-washed  on  the  outside  bdow,  surrounded  with 
a  band  of  red  and  French  grey  above,  and  having  ter- 
raced roofs  surrounded  with  parapet.  The  tops  g¥  the 
walls  are  decorated  with  lines  of  pieces  of  difierent 
coloured  rags  tied  to  strings.  The  inside  is  very  filthy ; 
the  floors  of  litde  yards,  which  lead  to  them,  being  co- 
vered with  bones  of  sheep  and  goats,  fragments  of  bones, 
and  locks  of  wool.  From  the  ground-floor,  which  is 
raised,  a  wooden  ladder  leads  to  the  terrace,  which  in 
the  fVazir's  house  is  divided  into  an  enclosed  verandah 
that  ser\'es  as  a  chamber  of  audience,  and  into  an  open 
space  used  as  a  promenade  by  all  the  family.  The  town 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  a  college,  the  residence  of 
the  Lama  and  his  Gelums^  or  monks  ;  a  nunnery ;  and 
the  houses  of  the  fVazir,  Deba^  and  the  laity  in  general. 
Immediately  in  the  centre  of  a  semi-circular  sweep 
formed  by  the  houses,  are  temples  or  mausolea  of  Lamas^ 
with  smaller  ones  attached  to  them.  These  are  circular 
at  their  base,  diminish  bv  smaller  circles,  and  terminate 
in  a  point  covered  by  plates  of  copper,  like  umbrellas, 
and  gilt :  in  the  centre  above  these,  surrounded  by  horns, 
and  painted  of  a  red  colour,  stands  an  irregular  building 
with  one  door,  and  surmounted  by  a  square  smaller  build- 
ing, tiled  with  brass  gilt,  and  decorated  with  grotesque 
figures :  it  is  the  temple  of  Ndrdyan  or  the  great  spirit. 
The  parapet  of  this  building  was  adorned  witib  masses  of 
black  hair,  formed,  I  believe,  of  the  tails  of  the  Chauri 
cow  reversed,  plaited  and  intermixed  with  pieces  of  some 
shining  substance,  and  having  on  their  tops  iron  tridents. 

This  morning  was  dedicated  to  a  visit  to  the  temple, 
aad  afterwards  to  the  Lama,    A  priest,  by  ord^r  of  ^ 
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Lama,  opened  a  locked  door,  on  which  was  a  ring  at- 
tached to  the  centre  of  an  iron  embossed  shield-like  plate 
inlaid  with  different  metab.     This  led  to  the  porch  of 
the  temple,  lighted  by  an  opening  in  the  roof  to  the. East. 
The  side  walls  were  painted  aljresco  on  a  white  ground, 
with  a  bold  sketch  of  some  deity,  with  lajqgp  staring  eyes, 
and  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  glory.    The  doors  being 
thrown  open,  we  entered  an  apartment  of  about  30  feet 
square,  lighted  only  from  the  door,  and  from  two  large 
silver  lamps  on  attached  pedestals  of  the  same  metal, 
about  18  inches  high,  placed  upon  a  low  japanned  stool 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.     At  the  upper  end  of  the 
temple,  and  immediately  fronting  the  door,  was  a  figure 
of  Ndrdyan,  of  copper  gilt,  in  the  Eui^apean  sitting  po- 
sition, and  about  20  feet  high.     The  hands  were  lifted 
up,  with  the  palms  gently  inclined  forwards,  as  if  in  the 
act  of  benediction. — ^These,  with  the  feet,  were  the  only 
parts  exposed ;  the  rest  of  the  figure  was  draped  with 
narrow  robes  of  silk.     On  his  right  hand  was  a  ^smaller 
figure  of  LacshmI;  and  on  his  left,  that  of  a  Lama 
crowned  with  a  conical  cap  and  dressed  in  pontifical 
robes. — These  figures,  also  well  executed,  were  likewise 
of  gilt  copper ;  a  flight  of  small  benches  descended  finom 
the  feet  of  each  of  the  last  figures,  on  each  side  of  the 
rooniy  as  low  as  the  foot  of  the  throne,  leaving  a  space 
clear  before.     On  these  was  arranged  in  rows  the  greatest 
assemblage  of  Hindu  deities  I  have  yet  seen.     They 
were  of  toiss,  exhibited  great  variety  of  countenance,  a^d 
much  better  proportion  of  parts  than  I  have  before  wit- 
nessed.    The  whole  of  the  group  just  mentioned  were 
placed  in  a  recess  bounded  by  pillars  reaching  from  the 
roof  to  the  floor,  and  separated  from  the  Ixxly  of  the 
temple  bv  a  wooden  screen  about  four  feet  high,  furnished 
with  shelves  descending  in  gradation  to  the  floor. — On 
the  upper  ran^  were  the  effigies  of  deceased  Lamas 
carved  in  wood,  with  their  mothers,  and  the  principal 
persons  of  their  household ;  a  large  gilt  pyramid  was  on 
one  side  of  this  screen  half  conc^ed  by  a  silk  veil,  and 
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another  elevated  figure,  something  hke  a  sceptre  on  the 
other ;  each  on  a  large  gilt  stand.  Lower  down  was  a 
gilt  chest ;  and  on  the  floor,  in  the  space  fronting  the 
door,  was  a  low  table,  on  which  were  ranged  several 
rows  of  brass,  silver,  and  gilt  or  golden  bowls,  contain- 
ing water  for  the  use  of  the  deity ;  a  small  quantity  was 
poured  into  my  hands,  part  of  which  I  drank,  the  rpst 
washed  with  and  threw  over  my  head,  as  I  was  directed 
by  the  officiating  priest :  we  had  a  carpet  spread  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  deity,  and  immediately  under  a  large 
expanded  umbrella.  I  had  given  a  present  on  my  first 
entrance,  and  afterwards  added  another  trifle  for  the  par- 
ticular use  of  the  priest  in  attendance,  who  desired  us  to 
come  forward,  and  examine  more  minutely  the  figure  of 
the  deity,  and  receive  a  portion  of  his  sacred  vestments 
consisting  of  a  stripe  of  a  white  silk  gauze  which  was  put 
round  our  necks.  In  returning  we  saw  masks  of  leatfier 
in  imitation  of  the  heads  of  stags,  tigers,  bears,  and  de- 
mons, worn  at  the  celebration  of  some  great  festival, 
rang^  on  shelves;  and  on  wooden  frames,  piles  of 
sheets  of  writing  within  small  planks  of  wood,  like  the 
boards  of  books  without  backs^  lying  on  open  lattice- 
work tables. 

On  leaving  the  temple  we  were  desired  to  turn  some 
wooden  cylinders  supported  on  iron  cylinders,  in  recesses 
in  a  wall,  and  to  go  round  the  building  seven  times,  a  ce- 
remony which  it  seems  is  prescribed  to  those  who  wish  to 
have  an  audience  with  the  Lama  after  a  visit  to  the  tem- 
ple. Whether  thb  was  mentioned  merely  to  enhance 
the  sanctity  of  the  place  or  the  personage,  or  was  really 
the  custom,  I  know  not,  but  die  ceremony  was  inter- 
rupted after  one  round,  and  setting  the  whirligigs,  by  a 
message  firom  a  priest,  that  Amer  Singh  was  wanted 
ebewhere.  He  understood  the  signal,  and  went  to  a 
small  door,  which  when  knocked  at,  was  opened  by  a 
laughing  ugly  fellow,  who  pointed  to  four  coils  of  shawl 
wool,  for  wtucb  a  bargain  was  immediately  struck. 
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We  were  desired  to  make  another  turn  round  the  tern* 
pie,  and  were  afterwards  led  up  two  very  steep  flights  of 
stairs  towards  the  Lama^s  apartments.  Over  the  first 
door  hung  a  string  to  which  were  attached  some  leaden 
pipes,  in  imitation  of  the  iron  ones  used  for  smoking. 
In  an  open  apartment,  up  a  third  flight  of  stairs,  sur- 
rounded by  a  veranda,  on  a  small  apd  thin  cushion  placed 
upon  an  old  mat,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  seated. 
We  each  made  a  present  of  a  rupee,  and  three  for  the 
Gelunis  ;  the  latter  he  would  not  touch,  but  sent  for  the 
steward  to  take  charge  of,  and  ordered  that  they  should 
say  prayers  for  us  three  times ;  after  which  the  money 
should  be  divided  amongst  them.  His  manners  were 
mild  and  conciliating.  To  our  interpreter  he  signified 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  our  design  of  building  a  hos* 
pice  at  M&nsarwar.  We  stated  that  we  should  attend 
to  his  opinions,  even  if  our  money  had  been  in  greater 
plenty  than  it  now  was. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  H.,  I  laid  the  string  of  beads, 
which  I  usually  wore  round  my  neck,  at  his  feet.  He 
was  struck  with  the  circumstance,  rose,  beckoned  to  two 
GeluTM  to  accompany  him,  and  after  a  short  absence, 
returned  with  a  pot  of  sour  milk,  some  butter  in  a  blad* 
der,  a  kind  of  cheese  and  a  cake  of  sweetmeats,  which  it 
was  signified  was  considered  so  good  as  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  being  presented  to  the  deity.  He  also  brought 
a  string  of  wooden  beads,  which  he  desired  me  to  ac- 
cept, as  a  mark  of  friendship,  in  return  for  mine,  and 
which  I  accordingly  put  on ;  we  departed  highly  pleajsed 
with  the  manners  of  the  prelate.  In  the  evening  we  paid 
a  friendly  visit  to  JVazir's  son. 

July  6th. — Thermometer  at  sun-rise  46°;  I  had 
caused  the  pundit  and  Amer  Singh  to  inquire  for  wool, 
in  order  to  purchase  a  quantity  and  forward  it  to  NUi^ 
and  have  this  day  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  peo- 
ple dare  not  sell  any  until  we  shall  have  received  pcr- 
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mission  to  buy  from  Gkertope.  This  is  caused  by  strict 
injunctions  to  all  the  owners  of  flocks  not  to  sell  any  shawl 
wool  except  to  the  Cashmirians,  or  their  agents,  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  representation  having  been  made  to  the 
Government,  that  the  Jouaree  merchants  had  bought 
some  last  year,  and  that  the  Cashmirians  would  su^, 
if  any  of  this  kind  of  wool  were  to  pass  into  other  hands. 

During  the  period  fhat  the  ZTndis  was  governed  by 
Rajas  of  the  Rdjeput  cast  of  S&rajbahSj  and  subse- 
quently that  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Chinese, 
the  independent  Tatars  of  Laddie  were  extremely  trou- 
blesome to  the  inhabitants  by  their  frequent  inroads,  and 
only  ceased  their  depredations  in  consequence  of  this 
country  being  given  in  Jagir  to  the  Dela  Lama.  The 
sacredness  oi  this  personage,  who  is  the  head  of  the  reli- 
^on  of  the  Tatars^  ciaiused  them  to  desbt  from  tlieir  in- 
cursions, and  probably,  would  have  the  same  influence 
in  the  event  of  any  alteration  in .  the  current  of  trade : 
but  to  this,  it  is  likely,  that  they  would  make  great 
Resistance. 

July  7th. — Thermometer  42® ;  The  Whzir  made  us 
a  visit  and  staid  nearlv  ati  hour.  I  observe,  that  the 
priesthood  and  the  immediate  officers  of  Government  are 
in  easy  circuhistahces,  as  also  are  the  goatherds,  but  the 
rest  of  the  population  are  plunged  in  the  most  abject 
poverty,  and  literally  clothed  in  rags. 

Jufy  flth. — Thermohieter  46^ ;  at  noon  in  u  tent  73*. 
We  have  heard  that  an  answer  is  arrived  from  Ohertopc* 
In  the  evening  I  went  to  inquire  the  determination  of  Ifae 
Government  upon  our  afiairs,  and  was  informed  that  ia 
the  following  morning  the  letter  should  be  read  to  us. 

Jtify  9th.  Rained. — ^Therinoiheter  at  sun-rise  30o. 
It  being  past  eleven,  and  not  hearing  any  intimatioti  of 
our  presence  being  desired,  I  proceeded  to  the  govern- 
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ment  house,  and  found  die  Council  sitting,  assisted  by  a 
number  of  people  whom  I  had  not  seen  before.  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  Council ;  and  as  we  had  been  in- 
formed that  a  letter  had  arrired  from  GhertapCy  I  beg- 
'ged  to  learn  the  senthnents  of  the  Governor  in  respect  to 
us,  euid  their  final  determination  upon  them .  Tlie  Wazir 
said,  in  reply,  that  the  Governor  of  Gkertope  had  signi- 
fied to  him,  that  intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  him 
about  three  years  ago,  that  some  Europeans  were  about 
to  come  into  the  country ;  and,  whedier  we  were  the 
pei*8ons  aUuded  to  or  not,  he  wished  to  see  us,  and  the 
goods  We  had  brought,  of  which  he  requested  an  exact 
•iBTentoTy  to  be  forwarded  to  him,  and  prohibited  any  sale 
tiH  he  should  have  in^)ected  them.  I  told  them,  that, 
although  we  had  sufiered  much  from  delays,  yet  diat  out 
-of  respeJCt  for  the  authority  of  Government,  we  were  ready 
to  go  to  Ghertope^  or  even  to  Lassa,  should  it  be  required 
of  us,  as  we  had  no  other  than  honest  intentions ;  but  as 
we  were  ordered  to  go  by  the  Government,  it  was  but 
reasonable  that  we  should  be  fomished  with  carriage. 
After  much  altercation,  it  was  agreed,  that  cattle  were  tx> 
be  ready  in  three  days ;  and  that  as  many  as  could  be 
pro^ur^d  ehould  be  purdiiased,  we  taking  the  respon^- 
biHQr  of  the  medstire  upon  ourselves,  ui  an  hour,  the 
int^frpteter  came  to  say  that  we  should  have  the  requisite 
buHoeks,  wd  we  are  to  stttrt  in  -three  days  from  this  date. 

In  theev^ning  we  went  to  see  the  temple  of  N  a'ra'Yan 
Again,  amd  to  pay  our  parting  visit  to  the  Lapia.  We 
found  die  old  man  in  a  small  cell  just  large  enough  to 
iMo^  of  three  people  sitting  down ;  with  a  raised  bench 
ef  brick,  fronted  by  a  failing  of  wood,  with  a  little  door 
in  Ae  centre.— AltJiough  eairly,  he  was  retiring  to  rest  or 
meditation ;  and  con»dering  the  wealth  of  the  college, 
whith  is  reported  to  be  v^ry  great,  was  a  real  lend  edifymg 
lecture  of  humility.  He  wished  to  know  very  patticu- 
lariy  if  we  should  return  by  D4bd.  We  answered  cer- 
'tainfy.     He  was  much  pleased  with  our  uttention^  and 
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putting  out  his  band  to  take  hold  of  my  friend's  white 
flown,  he  being  a  little  nearer  than  me,  said  ^'  I  pray  you 
kt  me  live  in  your  recollection  as  white  as  thb  cloth." 
There  was  something  particularly  affecting  in  his  manner 
and  utterance,  and  I  could  not  help  bending  over  his  out- 
stretched hand  with  emotion,  as  I  took  leave  of  him. 

I  mentioned  that  there  are  a  college  and  a  nunnery. 
The  Gelums^  or  monks,  seem  a  happy,  good-humoured  set 
of  people,  dirty,  greasy,  and  in  good  case.  They  cany  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  sheeps'  wool  and  salt,  in  exchange 
for  wheat  and  barley.  Of  the  nature  of  the  institution, 
I  could  learn  little.  Of  the  ParaphemaUa  of  the  temple, 
the  resemblance  with  those  of  the  Romish  diurch  was 
very  striking.  The  Gelums  observe  celibacy.  There  is 
a  nunnery,  the  rules  of  which  are  said  to  be  sevoe. 
Commerce  with  man  is  punished  by  solitary  imprison- 
ment, and  a  heavy  fine. 

« 

July  1 0th. — ^Thermometer  48^  This  evening  we  pur- 
posed to  mount  a  hill,  on  which  formerly  was  a  house 
belonging  to  the  Raja  ;  and  there  still  remains  a  temple. 
In  our  way,  passins  dose  to  the  house  of  the  fFazir,  we 
found  him,  the  D^m,  and  several  servants^  shootkig  at  a 
mark  with  bows  and  arrows.  There  was  novelty  m  the 
contrivance  of  the  target  The  bull's  eye  was  composed 
of  two  parts,  the  inner  one,  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
was  of  wood,  convex,  and  painted  black  in  the  middle, 
with  a  circle  of  red  on  the  outside.  This  was  placed  in 
a  roll  or  cushion  of  cloth  which  it  fitted  tightly.  The 
arrows  were  tipped  with  wooden  balls,  some  of  which 
were  solid,  and  others  hollow,  with  four  holes  in  the  end, 
which  caused  a  whistling  sound  as  the  arrow  flew  throu^ 
the  air.  When  the  arrow  missed  the  taiget,  and  struck 
against  the  butt,  it  fell  to  the  ground ;  if  it  hit  the  soft 
shell  of  the  target,  it  did  not  disengage  the  bull's  eye ; 
and  no  arrow  was  accounted  a  shot,  but  that  which  dis- 
lodged the  eye  fipom  the  target     When  struck  out»  tbt 
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tye  did  not  fall,  but  dropped  a  few  inches  lower  tlian  the 
circle,  where  it  was  held  by  a  string  from  an  upper  pro- 
jecting rod.  This  is  altogether  not  a  bad  contrivance,  as 
it  prevents  disputes.  These  people  pull  the  bow  more 
in  the  English  manner  than  in  that  of  the  Chinese^  their 
neighbours  and  masters ;  but  their  instruments  are  very 
indifferent ;  and  they  are  not  formidable  archers.  They 
use  also  the  sling,  but  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  exercise  with  it.  Leaving  the  archers,  we  ascended 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lower  town,  along  a  zigzag  road,  and  through  some  wind- 
ing passages  excavated  with  little  art  in  the  strata  of 
gravel  and  indurated  clay.  The  inside  of  this  temple  was 
by  no  means  so  rich  as  that  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
priest  complained  of  poverty.  He  said,  he  felt  an  in- 
terest in  our  welfare,  and  recommended  our  departing 
without  delay,  as  the  governing  people  were  not  good, 
and  we  might,  if  M^e  stayed  long,  be  caught  by  severe 
weather,  and  perish.  We  thanked  the  old  man  for  his 
good  advice,  and  left  him  more  substantial  proof  of  our 
regard,  for  which  he  was  very  grateful,  and  placed  round 
our  necks  small  stripes  of  gauze.  During  our  stay,  the 
Gehims  began  an  evening  Hymn,  which  was  not  un- 
musical ;  but,  in  a  very  small  cell  sacred  to  BHAVA'Nf^ 
three  persons  were  making  a  noise  not  unlike  the  quick 
chirping  of  grasshoppers.  There  were  small  statues  of 
the  last  S&rejbans  RAjA^  his  son,  daughter,  priest,  trea- 
surer, and  other  persons  of  his  court.  As  it  is  the  cus- 
tom here  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  property  of 
every  person  who  dies  in  aiBuent  circumstances,  to  go  to 
the  church,  and  as  likenesses  are  sent  to  the  priests,  who 
pray  for  the  repose  of  their  souls,  as  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith,  I  apprehend  the  series  of  figures  represented 
the  whole  of  the  court ;  and  in  this  idea  my  belief  was 
strengthened  by  observing  some  females  of  different  age 
and  character  on  a  bench,  immediately  behind  that  on 
which  the  RAjA  was  seated.  The  head-dress  of  two  of 
these  was  very  similar  to  that  of  abbesses.    The  RAjA^ 
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whose  re$einblaiice  was  here  preserved,  in  consequeoce 
of  the  frequent  kisoads  of  the  LadJUm^  and  of  his  father 
being  killed  by  the  Taiars,  was  seot  ^  the  principal 
people  to  request  the  protection  of  the  ChinesCy  who  ac« 
corded  it  and  assisted  him  against  the  invaders.  But  in 
an  earthquake  bis  house  waa  precipitated,  ak)iig  withhiDH 
aelf  and  his  household,  into  the  plain,  and  the  Chinese 
afterwards  availed  themselves  of  his  death,  to  take  this 
country  for  tbeir  own  use^  and  after  a  certain  period  to 
give  It  to  the  Deia  Lama. 

At  this  last  temple  there  were  few  musical  instruments ; 
but  at  the  great  one,  we  saw  some  psodigjkMisly  laige  brass 
and  copper  trumpets,  made  of  tubes,  which  shut  in  and 
drew  out  like  telescopes,  and  had  small  mouth^pieces  ot 
pipes,  which  were  distinct.  There  were  also  drums  of 
great  size  set  in  frames  and  beat  upon  their  sides. 

There  are  granaries  in  the  rock  on  which  the  small 
temple  is  situated,  in  which  they  say  that  there  are  many 
thousand  maunds  of  rice,  for  the  use  oi  the  people  ge- 
nerally, in  the  event  of  any  great  exigency ;  and  this  ia  cer* 
tainly  a  very  prudent  precauttoflo,  as  scarcely  any  grain  is 
raised  in  this  country,  and  the  inhabitants  are  dependent 
for  their  annual  supply  of  rice  and  barley  on  the  Marchas 
of  Niti  and  Jou&r.  Shortly  after  the  period  that  the 
Gorkhas  made  an  irruption  into  the  territocies  of  the 
great  Lamaj  the  Chinese  government  ordered  30,000 
maunds  of  rice  to  be  tak^i  out  of  the  mag^ne,  which  is 
in  fact  the  property  of  the  public ;  but  bow  the  funds  are 
provided,  I  did  not  learn. 

July  12th. — ^Thermometer  5l\  The  Chouar  bul- 
locks arrived  at  day-break ;  and  having  paid  fior  their 
hire,  as  well  as  for  the  food  of  two  horsemen  who  were 
to  accompany  us,  into  the  hands  of  the  interpreter,  we 
struck  our  tents  and  took  leave  of  Ddbd.  At  4906  paces 
arrive  at  the  summit  of  hilisy  said  to  contained.    To 
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the  right  are  cla^  hills,  broken  down  by  melting  snow 
into  strange-looking  projections  and  hollows.  Scarcely 
the  slightest  appearance  of  vegetation^  and  yet  a  hare  wa3 
seen  upon  these  heights.  At  5 1 1 6  paces  reach  a  narrow 
pass,  through  which  we  go  and  descend  to  a  stony  plain, 
then  enter  a  very  deep  wat^r-course,  now  dry,  of  which 
the  banks  are  perpendicular,  of  vs|st  height,  and  formed 
of  beds  of  gravel.  I  examined  their  structure  with  great 
attention,  in  hopes  of  finding  spme  traces  of  marine  pror 
ductions,  but  was  disappointed.  At  7230  paces  came 
to  a  plain  sloping  to  the  Satudrd  or  Setlej.  It  came 
from  the  S.W.  by  W.  and  ran  N.E.,  receiving  here  the 
Tiltil ;  breadth  80  yards,  depth  3^  feet..  The  current 
was  ^o  rapid,  that  1  ^c^kl  scarcely  keep  my  footing 
On  the  plain  were  two  very  beautiful  poplar  trees,  in 
which  were  mapy  goUfioches,  which  regaled  me  with  a 
song,  whilst  I  sat  under  th§  shade  of  me  trees,  waiting 
for  the  party,  having  reajched  the  river  half  an  hour 
before  they  arrived^ 

The  broken  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ddba^ 
and  which  we  did  not  lose  sight  of,  until  we  quitted  the 
bed  of  the  Tiltily  was  very  extraordinary  in  appearance. 
The  right  bank  was  of  great  height,  and  the  melting  snow 
had  cut  the  clay  of  which  it  wai;  formed,  into  channels, 
leaving  intermediate  ridges,  which,  from  difference  of 
hardness,  or  being  acted  upcxi  by  the  water  in  different 
directions,  was  fiashionfed  into  great  diversity  of  figure^  in 
some  places  representing  casSes,  fortificaiions,  bouses, 
and  masses  which  baffled  description. 

We  hav^  passed  three  villSjges  today,  all  painted,  ar^ 
of  different  colours.  These  are  winder  isesid^ces  of  the 
inhabitant^  of  Ddid  and  Diong. 

Just  at  the  point  wh^n  we  begftn  ascending,  the  valley 
narrows  suddenly  to  a  channel  only  just  spffici^t  to  |^ve 
passage  ta  the  water.     The  hills,  which  are  stated  to  bie 
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rich  in  ^Id,  are  granite  of  mixed  colours,  the  red  pre- 
dominating, with  horizontal  strata  of  quartz  and  small 
fibrous  veins  of  a  white  material  like  agate,  descending 
perpendicularly :  where  the  rock  has  been  exposed  to  the 
weather,  its  surface  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  having 
little  more  cohesion  than  clay  burnt  in  the  sun.  This  de- 
composition is  effected,  I  suppose,  in  consequence  of  the 
different  materials  of  which  Uie  mass  is  composed,  not 
being  intimately  united,  and  water  entering  die  fissures 
where  it  congeals,  &c„  bursts  the  structure. 

The  gold  here  is  separated  by  washing,  there  being  no 
fiiel,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  or  rather  no  wood ;  for,  from 
the  appearance  of  some  of  the  hills,  I  apprehend  that 
they  hold  coal.  In  the  bed  of  the  Setle;,  were  many 
large  flowering  shrubs,  which  I  take  to  be  a  species  of 
the  tamarisk.  I  have  found  it  firom  three  inches  high  to 
eight  feet,  in  situations  more  or  less  favourable.  The 
yaks  and  goats  were  very  fond  of  the  foliage.  I  observed, 
that  the  bite  of  the  yak  is  quicker  and  nearer  the  ground 
than  any  other  species  of  neat  cattle  I  am  acquainted 
with ;  a  peculianty  which  fits  them  for  the  short  and 
-scanty  herbage  of  an  Alpine  country. 

We  have  descended  much  to  the  Setlg^  notwith- 
standing the  mountains  are  high,  which  intervene  be- 
tween this  river  and  Ddb4j  and  the  heat  is  great.  In 
the  tents  the  thermometer  stood  at  96^.  •  Distscnce  come 
this  day  75i5  paces. 

Jufy  1 3th. — Thermometer  at  sunrise  56^ ;  march  at 
6^  30^.  This  plain  is  stony,  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth  and 
length,  bounded  partly  by  heights  and  pardy  by  the  SetU^f. 
It  is  full  of  shallow  pits  made  by  persons  who  have  dug 
for  gold-d^st,  and  left  heaps  of  stones  by  the  sides  of  the 
excavations.  At  306  paces  ascend  to  another  flat  which 
has  likewise  been  dug.  At  1 835  paces  reach  a  small 
jlat,  where  there  has  been  cultivation ;  caves  of  gold 
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mines  in  the  rock  to  the  left,  now  deserted.  At  5975 
paces  reach  a  house,  near  which  are  two  gold  mines  with 
tunnels  under  the  surface. — Heretofore  the  excavations 
were  perpendicular.  The  earth  is  dug  out  and  carried 
to  the  brook  to  be  washed. — At  6182  paces  arrive  at  the 
ground  for  encampment  near  the  village  of  DamoOj 
situate  half-way  up  a  rock  on  the  right  bank  of  a  water* 
course,  in  the  direction  of  which  we  travelled  most  piart 
of  this  day,  consisting  of  a  few  red  houses,  and  many 
caves,  with  two  or  three  temples. 

In  the  evening  killed  seven  hares. — There  are  great 
numbers  of  these  animals.  They  are  shorter  in  their 
bodies,  longer  in  the  hind  legs,  and  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  in  England. — Their  fur  is  much  finer  and 
longer ;  altogether  they  are  much  paler  geneAUy.  The 
under  part  of  the  neck  is  fawn  colour,  sides  greyish,  belly 
white,  and  the  thighs  are  furnished  with  thicker  and 
longer  furs  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  of  an  ash  or  lead 
colour  mixed  with  grey .r— When  disturbed,  they  fly  to 
the  mountains,  but  frequently  stop  and  rise  on  their  hind 
legs  lo  look  at  their  pursuers.  Their  flesh  is  well  tasted ; 
and  they  are  very  prolific ;  as  in  two  there  were  eight 
young  ones.  Some  cultivated  land  under  the  grain  called 
ad* hi  JoUf  well  irrigated. 

July  14th. — ^Thermometer  52*^;  leave  our  ground  at 
6^  25'.  At  5780  paces  much  saline  efllorescence  on  the 
ground,  supposed  to  be  soda,  cracked  under  the  foot  like 
slightly  frozen  earth.  The  skeletons  of  two  wild  horses 
were  lying  in  the  valley.  In  various  parts  of  the  road 
we  have  found  many  skulls  of  the  male  Baralj  with  enor- 
mous horns. — Some  have  at  least  been  from'  50  to  60  lbs. 
weight.  We  meet  again  with  rhubarb  which  we  had 
long  lost  sight  of.  At  noon,  thermometer  in  the  tent  75^ : 
on  a  high  hill  to  the  right,  three  wild  horses  suddenly 
made  their  appearance,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  com* 
ing  to  water ;  after  looking  at  us  for  some  time,  tliey 
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went  off  at  a  smart  trot.  They  were  too  far  off  to  afford 
a  very  clear  view,  but  seemed  to  be  about  thirteeu  hands 
high,  a  bay  colour  ran  along  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
and  back  and  sides  were  of  a  fawn  or  a^ure  colour. 
Their  heads  appeared  thick  and  short,  but  well  carried  : 
their  bodies  round,  short :  general  shape  compact,  cleaOi 
apd  tail  thinly  furnished  with  hair. 

JiUy  15th« — At  sun-rise,  thermometer  41'' ;  march  at 
5^  40'.  At  574  paces'a  bed  ofsnow  in  the  water-course. 
The  plashes  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  melted 
during  the  day,  are  frozen  during  the  night.  Road  as* 
cends  to  1934  paces,  when  we  reach  the  level  of  a  beau- 
tiful plain  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  with  mountain^ 
to  right  and  left,  and  narrowing  to  a  gorge  about  three 
miles  in  front.  Mountains  on  the  left  have  snow  falling 
upon  them.  At  4B00  paces  reach  the  right  side  of  the 
valley,  which  declines  to  the  North  :  a  stream  axises  from 
a  bed  of  melting  snow,  direction  N.  65  £.  At  5240 
paces  a  second  bed  of  snow.  Middle  of  valley  stony 
with  two  currents  pf  water.  Animus  of  a  £awn  colour, 
about  twice  the  size  of  a  rat,  without  a  tail,  and  having 
much  longer  ears,  than  rats ;  Q.  Marmot  *  ?  They  bur* 
row  in  the  ground,  and  seem  to  associate  with  a  smaller 
species  of  the  same  form  and  general  character,  but  of  a 
much  darker  colour  ;  perhaps  younger  ones  only.  One 
of  this  scHTt  was  shot  yesterday,  being  taken  for  a  young 
have,  which  it  resembles  in  its  mode  of  jumping  and 
sitting  on  its  hind  le^.  At  5551  paces  the  valley  nar- 
rows to  60Q  yards;  surrounding  hills  said  to  contain 
gpld,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  lumps  of  considerable 
size.  At  9786  paces  encamp ;  at  1 1  A.  M.,  cloudy,  bi^ 
wind ;  begins  ^  vain ;  aftevward^  hails,  and  this  alter- 
nately witib  strong  wine)  till  sui>-set,  when  the  atmosphere 
clears  and  the  wind  falls. 

*  Probably  a  new  kind ;  at  all  the  known  specie9  of  Arctomys  kaw 
skoit  ean  or  none.    la  oUier  reypecta  aeems  to  a|;ree  with  the  genus 
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July  l6th. — ^ThenxiOiDetor  at  sun-rise  34^ ;  our  tents 
firozen.  March  at  6^  45'  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream  which  we  followed  yesterday ;  saw  close  to  our 
ground  a  large  pab  of  horns  attached  to  a  skull,  which  I 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Bsral  or  wM  sheep, 
but  was  said  by  the  U^niyas  to  be  an  animal  called  Dauga. 
At  1905  paces  large  fragments  of  frozen  snow  fallen  into 
the  water  from  the  rocks,  almost  choaking  up  the  channel, 
which  is  not  above  seven  yards  broad.  The  froz^a  snow, 
or  rather  ice,  when  broken  from  the  edge  of  the  pro- 
jecting banks  under  which  the  water  flows,  divides  into 
pyramidal  or  conical  nails,  the  small  part  downwards. 
Red  stcnes,  something  like  cinnabar  of  antimony,  with 
black  shining  crystab,  interspersed  through  their  sub* 
stance.  Large  lumps  of  green  granite  glared  over,  in 
parts  with  a  kind  of  green  glass,  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
At  2000  paces  enter  into  a  narrow  defile  of  frozen  snow, 
which  the  stream  has  cut  through  and  deserted.  A  ledge 
of  about  eight  feet  thick,  is  suspended  to  the  rock  at  each 
side,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  between  them,  94  paces 
long ;  at  2435  paces  came  to  another  defile  of  ice.  At 
S420  paces,  rhubarb  plants  in  plenty.  At  6375  paces 
our  stream  joins  another ;  and  the  road  leads  to  a  plain, 
on  which  were  two  wild  hcH^es,  and  a  prodigious  number 
of  hares.  At  8025  paces  reach  the  bed  of  a  clesjc^ 
broad,  and  rapid,  but  not  deep  river ;  plain  dug  in  many 
parts  for  gold.  Having  crossed  the  river,  and  reached 
our  ground  at  1  P.  M.  and  1 1,962  paces,  we  encamped. — 
We  killed  this  day  one  hare>  and  two  grouse,  or  birds  of 
this  class,  of  a  fawn  colour,  feathered  legs,  broad  feet, 
covered  with  a  pad  of  horn,  divided  into  many  points, 
like  shagreen,  and  having  two  long  thin  tail  feathers .  Tbb 
river,  which  rises  near  Gangr6,  goes  past  Ghertopey  then 
close  to  LcU&k  or  Laddk,  and  is  said  likewise  to  proceed 
to  JB^khara^  where  probably  it  falls  into  the  jimmoo, 
Djihon  or  Osus.  The  mountains  on  each  side  of  this 
valley  or  plain,  which  is  about  five  miles  across,  dip 
much  to  the  N.  W. 
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July  17th. — ^Theraiomet^  39^  Ice  or  water  near 
our  encampment.  Saw  some  Brahmini  geese*  and 
small  shrikes  hovering  over  the  river.  At  336  paces 
ascend  the  foot  of  the  mount,  ranging  with  the  river, 
which  runs  about  eighty  yards  to  the  left.  At  1360 
paces»  the  plain  is  divided  into  an  upper  step  about  two 
miles  broad,  and  a  lower  one,  in  which  is  the  river  fol- 
lowing the  middle  of  the  lower  step  or  valley,  and  about 
a  mile  in  breadth.  Many  wild  horses  on  the  upper  step. 
At  3200  paces  myriads  of  small  flies,  very  troublesome. 
At  4S05,  road  very  uneven  from  hillocks  and  hollows. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  covered  with  salt  At  57£0, 
the  various  currents  which  divided  the  valley  unite  and 
form  a  large  and  clear  stream,  of  consideitible  rapidity. 
At  6000,  a  very  large  but  dry  water-course  leads  to  the 
river.  At  8600,  a  valley  opens  from  two  to  three  miles 
broad,  and  covered  with  large  pebbles.  Heat  very  great 
At  1 1278,  come  to  five  currents  of  a  river,  which  we 
cross.  This  river  rises  from  mountains  covered  with 
snow  lying  S.  75  £.,  and  faUsinto  that  just  mentioned. 
Ghertape,  formed  by  some  black  tents,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  bears  from  hence  N.  5  £.  The  intervening 
plain,  and  indeed  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  until  it  is 
bounded  by  a  pass  to  the  N.  W.,  is  covered  by  pitxli* 
gious  bodies  of  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks,  amongst  which 
is  a  small  number  of  horses.  The  number  of  catde  can* 
not  I  think  be  less  than  40,000.  At  14,000  paces  reach 
the  town,  or  rather  assemblage  of  tents^in  clusters,  made 
of  blankets  surrounded  by  hair  ropes  fixed  to  stakes. 
Over  the  tents  are  variously  coloured  shreds  of  silk  and 
cloth  as  flags. 

We  had  only  just  pitched  our  tents,  and  arranged  our 
ba^age,  when  a  messenger  arrived  fit)m  the  Deba  and 
frqzirj  desiring  us  to  pay  them  a  visit  to-day,  and  we 
should  proceed  to  business  the  following  day ;  the  terms 

■  ■  II  'I    ■ 

*  Anas  Casarca. 
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of  the  message  were  too  [H'essing  to  admit  of  delay,  ac- 
cordingly we  [HDceeded  to  the  house  of  the  Diba  with 
our  presents.     It  was  enclosed  by  a  fence  about  four 
feet  high,  and  surrounded  by  the  same  litter  of  bones, 
horns,  and  scraps  of  wool,  that  we  had  remarked  at  D&bA. 
After  entering  an  enclosure,  we  stopped  a  few  seconds 
at  the  close  of  a  small  yard,  in  the  front  of  which  were 
some  matchlocks  and  bows  and  arrows,  piled  in  a  kind 
of  guard-house ;  and  we  were  desired  to  go  through  a 
low  door  into  a  room,  about  twenty  feet  long.     At  the 
opposite  end,  on  a  raised  bench  of  earth,  covered  with  a 
carpet  and  cushions,  sat  an  elderly  man,  bare-headed, 
and  clothed  in  a  greasy  yellow  damask  gown.     This  was 
the  Diba.     On  die  right  hand  from  the  Diba  was  a 
dark  complexioned  person,  who  was  his  younger  brother ; 
and  on  his  right  again,  a  rather  fieur  young  man,  who  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Wazir^  and  now  shared  the  authority 
of  government  with  the  Diba^    The  Diba  had  rather  a 
shrewd  countenance.      His  brother  had   a  sullen  ex- 
pression, and  was  ill-favoured.     The  young  JVazir  had 
a  pleasing  face,  of  the  Tatar  kind.     We  had  cushions 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  room,  opposite  to  the  young  men ; 
and  our  attendants  with  those  of  the  household  occu- 
pied the  lower  parts  of  the  chamber.     Some  conv^'sation 
passed  throu^  the  medium  of  our  interpreter,  which 
turned  upon  our  usual  place  of  dwelling,  and  the  articles 
we  had  brought  with  us,  of  which  an.  inventory  was 
handed  to  the  Diba,  and  after  being  looked  over  by  him, 

fVen  to  the  JVazir.  The  apartment  was  built  of  sods, 
he  roof  was  flat,  made  of  branches  of  trees  laid  across, 
covered  with  sods,  and  having  a  square  hole  near  the 
centre,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  letting  in 
light  and  giving  vent  to  smoke :  the  sides  of  the  room 
were  hung  with  dirty  yellow  silk.  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  JVazir  were  two  dogs.  The  Diba  sat  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  on  a  j^tform  of  sods  two  feet  high, 
covered  with  an  old  carpet,  on  a  cushion  &ced  with 
CJiina  satin.     Before  him  was  a  little  long  table^  on 
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which  a  box,  with  barley-meal,  a  blue  and  white  large 
China  t(B«i-cup,  a  thing  like  a  small  lead  tea-canister, 
used  as  a  spitting  pot,  and  a  greenish  jasper  tea-cup,  less 
Aan  the  other.  This  latter  was  frequently  filled  by  a 
boy,  from  a  large  earthen  tea-pot,  with  a  pale-cobured 
lid ;  apparently  cold.  Supeiistition  in  eastern  countries 
attaches  to  jasper  cups  the  property  of  splitting,  if  poison 
be  put  into  them  ;  and  this  trait,  at  first  blush,  does  not 
speak  in  favour  of  the  morality  of  our  Tatar  friends. 

Over  his  head,  to  defend  him  from  the  earth  of  the 
sods,  or  other  annoyance,  were  two  or  three  pieces  of 
commoti  chintz,  and  at  the  right  comer  was  a  stnall 
square  ilpartment,  made  by  a  chintz  curtain,  in  Which 
was  a  light  ,*  as  the  Diia  lighted  his  pipe  from  a  chafing- 
dish  of  charcoal,  which  was  on  the  floor,  I  suspect  hitti 
to  be  a  worshipper  of  the  sun  and  fire ;  and  tiiis  suspi- 
cion is  strengthened  by  the  long  hymns,  which  our  at- 
tendants chanted  on  the  road,  at  th&  first  appearatice  of 
that  luminary. 

Our  interview  was  v^fy  long ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  impression  of  our  being  eithler  Gorkkas  or 
FelingSf  (so  the  Tatars  call  Europeans)  worfe  o^  efther 
by  the  reptesentations  of  the  Dibia  of  Ddbd,  or  by  the 
weight  of  our  presents.  Particular  inquiry  was  made 
fcft  pearls,  and  cups  of  crystal.  Round  the  Debars  neck 
was  a  string  of  beads,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  squeezed 
in  at  the  ends  ;  each  bead  about  an  inch  and  a  half  4ong, 
of  a  black  substance  resembling  elastic  gum,  and  markol 
with  a  deep  cireubr  impression  made  by  a  kind  of  seal. 
At  the  bottom  wds  a  small  oblong-rounded  goM  box, 
with  a  little  turquoise  dtone  in  the  middle  of  the  lid.  In 
each  ear  he  had  a  long  pendant,  consistihg  of  a  lai^ 
pearl,  between  to>jrs  of  small  tufquoise  sffilnes  set  in  gold. 
All  the  three  persons  mentioned  had  on  their  lail,  which 
is  twisted  firom  three  plaits,  a  gold  circular  otnament  in 
lieu  of  a  rosette.    TMs  is  generally  larger  ttan  aerown- 
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piece,  half  an  inch  thick,  with  a  raised  edge  defended  by 
very  beautiful  fiUagree  work,  enriched  wim  some  deco* 
ration  of  the  turquoise.  This  is  really  an  elegant  trifle, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  dagger  case,  and  an  etui  for 
long  iron  sticks  to  clean  the  throatof  their  tobacco-pipes, 
Was  the  only  real  decoration  betokening  tflste,  I  have 
seen  in  the  country. 

Jtihf  18th. — ^This  morning  we  displayed  oiir  goods  as 
detailed  in  our  inventory.  After  We  returned,  a  Cash- 
mirian  Vakil  from  the  Rdjid  of  Lat&k  sent  word  that  he 
was  ready  to  buy  our  goods,  if  the  Diba  did  not  close 
with  our  terms.  He  said  that  he  should  be  glad  to  open 
a  commerce  with  Hindustan  for  goods  of  that  country 
in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  Latdk.  That  place^ 
he  said,  was  about  sixty  c6s  or  ten  days'  jourtiey  from 
GkertepCf  and  the  same  distance  from  Cashmir.  He 
mentioned  a  place  called  Baschar,  twenty  days'  journey 
from  Latdkj  and  ten  only  from  Bokhara.  The  road 
throu^  Cabul,  from  Dehli  to  Bokhara,  he  represented 
as  very  circuitous.  From  Amritsir  to  Latdk  the  jour- 
ney was  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days,  and  the  best 
season  for  it  was  the  hot  weather  or  the  rainy  season, 
but  it  would  be  preferable  to  go  in  the  fortner,  and  re- 
turn in  the  latter  period.  He  purchases  shawl  wool  on 
advances  at  thirty  negis  per  rupee ;  the  first  quality  sells 
in  Cashmir  at  twelve  negis^  and  the  second  fifteen  negis 
per  rupee.  The  best  wool  comes  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ouprang  Kote^  near  Mdnasarhvar. 

July  19th. — ^The  Latdkis,  as  well  as  the  UniyaSj  are 
notiable  to  grow  grain  enough  for  their  own  consumption : 
but  are  supplied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills.  The 
U'niyas  procure  their  grain  ftom  the  Joudris,  the  Mar- 
chasy  and  other  traders,  through  the  passes  as  far  as 
Basckar,  the  Laidkis  from  the  Cashmirians, — The 
aupply  of  grain  is  highly  important  to  the  Uniyas^  as 
&ey  live  on  barley-meal  and  rice,  which  ihey  eat  with 
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their  tea.    Animal  food  seems  to  constitute  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  diet. 

The  shepherds  are  now  beginning  to  shear  their  sheep 
and  goats.  Joudri  and  Baschar  merchants  are  pur- 
chasing sheep  wool,  which  they  manufacture  into  Pankis 
and  blankets  ;  and  those  from  Lat&k  are  collecting  the 
shawl  wool ;  I  purchased  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter^ 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  n^is  per  rupee.  The  LatAkis 
require  thirty.  The  Diba  hinted  that  he  might  be  dis- 
posed to  give  twenty ;  and  this  in  the  beginning  it  may 
be  prudent  to  take,  until  a  footing  be  established.  It  is 
important  to  shew,  that  he  will  receive  more  advantage 
by  dealing  with  our  agents  in  future,  than  witii  the  Latdkis. 
These  have  some  shawl  goats,  but  not  in  number  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  Gashmirian  market.  However,  if  a 
portion  of  the  quantity  raised  in  Jfndisy  can  be  diverted 
from  the  usual  line,  they  may  be  compelled  -to  keep  more 
goats  themselves.  Still  without  much  success,  as  the  cold 
IS  not  so  severe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lat&k,  as  to  the 
eastward,  in  which  direction  the  mountains  are  higher, 
and  covered  constantly  with  a  large  quantity  of  snow. 

July  SOth. — At  a  little  distance  from  us,  and  close  to 
the  river,  two  people  are  etigaged  in  preparations  iar 
making  paper.  They  have  two  large  bags  of  old  paper,' 
that  has  been  written  upon,  and  manufactured  from  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  Latbarun^  formerly  mentioned* 
A  few  large  flat  stones  are  placed  near  the  edge  of  the 
virater,  where  a  portion  of  the  stream  has  been  divided 
from  the  main  current  by  a  low  piece  of  sods.  On  the 
grass  are  two  frames  of  wood,  covered  on  one  side  with 
fine  cloth,  and  the  other  is  open,  forming  a  shallow  tray. 
The  workmen  begin  by  dipping  some  of  the  old  paper  in 
the  water,  then  beating  it  upon  a  flat  stone  with  a  small 
round  one,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  pulp.  One  of  the  trays 
is  then  placed  in  the  broad  part  of  the  canal,  leaving  a 
space  for  the  water  to  run  under  it.     The  pulp  is  put  into 
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a  geer  pump  with  water,  and  worked  into  a  paste ;  it  is 
then  poured  on  the  cloth,  and  as  this  is  sunk  two  or  three 
inches  in  the  stream,  the  water  rises  through  the  cloth 
into  the  tray,  and,  mixing  with  the  pulp,  dilutes  it.  The 
impurities,  which  swim,  are  picked  out,  and  the  pulp 
aatated  by  the  hand  until  it  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
dear,  when  the  current  of  water  is  lessened.  The  work- 
man sees  if  the  cloth  be  equally  covered  with  pulp ;  and 
if  any  part  look  thin,  he  stirs  the  water  with  his  finger 
immediately  over  another  that  is  too  thickly  covei^, 
and  raises  a  cloud  of  paste  which  his  finger  leads  to  the 
thin  spot,  and  by  making  a  little  eddy,  the  mo^on  of 
which  he  gradusdly  diminishes,  the  pulp  is  made  to  sub* 
side.  By  a  repetition  of  this  simple  process,  the  sheet 
becomes  of  an  equal  thickness  throughout :  when  i^  is 
carefully  raised  out  of  the  water  and  placed  horizontally 
on  the  ground  to  dry,  till  the  greater  part  of  the  moisture 
is  drained  *  off,  when  it  is  gradually  raised,  and  when 
nearly  dry,  the  frame  is  set  upright:  when  perfectly 
hard,  one  comer  of  the  large  sheet  is  raised  from  the 
cloth,  and  the  whole  detached  by  the  hand.  However, 
this  paper  is  very  inferior,  as  to  evenness,  to  that  made 
in  Hindustan. 

July  Slst'-^^At  about  ten  o'clock  we  were  visited  by 
three  Tatar  musicians  from  Latdk  ;  one  played  on  the 
hautboy,  another  on  drums,  and  the  third  sung  and 
danced.  The  airs  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Scotch  ;  and  the  tones  of  the  hautboy  resembled  strik- 
ingly those  of  the  bagpipe.  This  instrument  had  eight 
hm6&  for  the  fingers,  and  one  for  the  thumb,  with  two 
reeds,  and  a  metel  tube,  with  a  broad  flange  concave  up- 
wards and  convex  downwards,  in  which  the  reed  was 
inserted. — The  reeds  were  tied  together  with  a  piece  of 
string  about  two  inches  long,  that  the  loose  one  might  be 
ready  to  be  changed  instantly.  The  musicians  began 
with  an  overture  not  unlike  that  of  Oscar  and  M  alvina, 
as  &r  as  comparison  may  hold  between  the  execution 
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from  two  instraaaeatB,  and  that  of  a  fuH  band*  TtM 
^en  sang  Ae  words  without  music,  and  so  went  oo  wim 
the  instruinental  and  vocal  peri^raance  altematdy. 

The  Diia  and  Wazir  made  thar  present,  consastiiig 
of  two  large  trays  of  rice,  one  coarse,  the  other  fiot; 
three  lumps  of  butter,  sewn  in  skins,  and  ei^t  sheep. 
The  butter  was  ranckl,  a  eireumstance  which  in  lids 
country  does  not  lower  its  value.  The  exhibitkHH  of  the 
articles  of  my  small  medicine  chest,  and  of  some  surgical 
instruments,  appeared  to  give  much  satbiaction ;  and 
both  the  Diba  and  Waxlr  were  pleased  with  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  peppermint  on  sugar. 

82d. — ^This  morning  I  received  a  message  from  die 
D6ha  to  visit  liim  as  soon  as  possible.  He  pr(4)osed  a 
new  rate  of  valuation  for  the  coin,  in  which  our  advance 
for  wool  had  been  made  to  him.  This'proposal  was  a 
gross  roguery,  as  we  had  weired  the  rupees  and  found 
that  one  of  tiiem  was  equal  to  4|  Latdki  T^fndskas^  and 
had  ascertained  the  goodness  of  the  silver.  He  had  too^ 
of  his  own  accord,  omred  to  allow  that  rate.  I  told  him, 
that  we  had  placed  the  fullest  confidence  in  lus  honour, 
and  had  considered  the  bargain  of  the  day  before  as 
binding  on  both  parties  :  however,  we  were  in  his  power ; 
and  we  wished  him  to  receive  the  twenty-five  rupees, 
which  would  have  arisen  out  of  the  transstedeiH  aa  it  at 
first  stood,  in  the  light  of  a  nazar.  I  declined  ^▼i^ 
five  Sirinagur  Ttrndskas^  in  Keu  of  a  rupee^  as  I  kS 
been  informed  that  the  Deba  alone  refosed  theM,  aad^ 
probably,  through  the  influence  of  the  Lat&k^  miKehafila. 
During  the  amiments  on  this  subject,  the  yoimg  WmJkr 
spoke  to  the  lUba  sevaral  time»  in  an  under  voice,  lldd 
down  his  head,  seemed  confused,  abashed,  and  ashaned 
of  die  trick  played  by  die  Diba.  The  hitter,  ebvirasly 
pleased  with  having  carried  his  poin^  said,  dUt  hereto- 
fore no  shawl  wool  had  ever  been  sold  except  to  LatdH 
merchants ;  that  there  was  an  order  of  goverameak  ii^ef* 
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ing  the  los$  of  his  head  on  any  man  that  should  sell  this 
wool  to  any  other  person ;  but  that  in  consequence  of  our 
having  come  finom  a  great  distance,  being,  as  he  was  fully 
aware,  persons  of  considemtion,  and  as  he  was  pleased 
with  our  conduct,  he  bad  departed  from  the  general  rule, 
and  had  put  us  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Litdkls : 
that  we  should,  in  future,  be  placed  on  the  same  terms 
as  they ;  and  he  would  engage  that  no  third  person  should 
€Qter  mto  competition  with  the  two  parties  for  this  ar- 
ticle. I  expressed  my  satisfaction  with  his  promises,  and 
b^ged  that  he  would  give  me  a  list  of  the  things  he  might 
be  likely  to  want  from  Hindustan,  as  the  Europeans 
sent  many  articles  of  great  utility  and  beauty  to  that 
country.  He  said,  that  a  sword,  and  large  pearls  of  a 
rose  cc4our,  pear  shape,  and  free  from  flaws  or  irregu- 
larities, would  be  most  acceptable.  He  gave  me  a 
drawing  of  one,  which  probably  would  be  worth  SOOO 
rupees,  and  which  he  valued  at  3  or  400.  Afteif  our 
commercial  afikirs  were  thus  settled,  he  said  that  we 
could  not  have  permission  to  go  out  of  the  usual  road 
from  Gheriope  to  M&nasarwar^  or  to  stay  more  than 
one  ot  ftf 0  days  at  that  place.  Thence  we  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  Gangrif  afterwards  to  Hienlung,  to  take  up  omr 
wool,  then  to  return  to  Dabd,  and  enter  the  territories  of 
the  G&f*kkM  by  the  NiH  pass.  I  answered  that  we 
were  ready  to  obey,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  the 
orders  which  he  had  prescribed  ;  but  that  it  had  entered 
into  our  pilgrimage  to  visit  Jwdldmuc^kifSnd  that  by  the 
road  of  JVt/l,  we  should  make  &  round,  to  which  our 
finances  were  unequal.  He  said,  that  the  heads  of  the 
SeyAnoBf  who  had  become  sureties  for  us,  should  answer 
far  oui*  leaving  the  country  by  any  other  road.  I  urged 
every  argument  that  occnned  to  me,  but  he  was  inflexible. 
He  said  his  own  head  would  be  forfeited  if  he  gave  his 
consent  to  our  returning  by  any  other  pass ;  and  that  our 
lives  were  held  by  him  in  equal  estimation  with  his  own  ; 
but  tiiat  the  case  was  without  remedy.  This  bk>w  was 
tpected  and  heavy,  as  it  places  us  in  the  alternative, 
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either  of  being  exposed  to  be  stopped  by  the  GorkhilU^ 
or  of  losing  the  benefits  of  the  connexion  we  have  formed 
with  the  governor  of  the  CTfuUs,  Amer  Singh  says 
that  as  the  Marches  were  our  security  here,  so  will  they 
guarantee  our  passing  by  the  Baschar  road.  To  eflfect 
Siis,  he  saysi  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  one  day  along  the 
Niti  road  when  we  leave  DAba^  and  then  stnkii^  to  the 
West,  with  a  good  guide,  we  shall  reach  the  Baschar 
without  inquiry  or  molestation ;  or  if  we  dislike  this  plan, 
we  may  go  to  Niti,  and  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
Mana  Marchas^  near  Bhadrindt^h^  to  give  us  a  guide* 
My  companicm  thinks  it  will  be  best  to  go  as  tar  as 
Teqi^ban,  and  there  striking  over  the  great  snowy  TumiH 
range,  gain  the  province  of  Budan^  and  push  vigorously 
for  Chitkea.  I  prefer  this,  because  we  can  see  our  cattle 
safe  to  NMf  and  make  an  arrangement  then  for  passfaig 
our  cattle  and  goods  through  the  Gorkha  l^tory.  The 
old  pundit  opines  for  the  Baschar  road,  and  says  we  shall 
nei^er  be  seen  nor  heard  of  by  the  route  which  he  shaD 
chalk  out,  until  we  reach  a  country  in  which  we  shall  not 
be  noticed.  I  raAer  apprehend  mat  the  prohibitfon  has 
been  caused  by  the  inquiries  which  the  old  man  has  been 
frequently  making  from  Baschar  people  respecting  the 
state  of  the  road :  but,  be  it  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  to 
me,  that  if  we  wish  not  to  furnish  to  the  governor  of 
Ghertope  a  substantial  reason  for  rejecting  foture  com- 
munication with  us,  we  must  abide  by  his  order  in  respect 
to  quitting  his  country  by  the  NM  pass. 

Mr.  H.  went  to  the  Cashmirian^  and  found  that  he  was 
a  WakU  or  agent  of  the  Rdjd  of  Latdk  for  tlie  purchase 
and  sale  of  wool.  He  said  that  the  amountof  wool  annu- 
ally bou^t  by  the  B^d  was  between  two  and  three  Iakh% 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  resold  to  the  Cashmirian 
merdiants,  who  waited  for  the  return  of  the  fFaHl  and 
paid  for  it  immediately.  Merchants  from  Amritsir  took 
off  the  rest.  In  speaking  of  articles  of  merchandise 
which  were  maAetable  at  Latdk^  he  menti<n^  coral 
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beads,  which  formerly  were  brought  from  Dehli  and 
Benaresj  and,  though  exceedingly  dear^  were  resold  into 
Tatarif  at  a  great  profit  But  withm  the  last  three 
years  their  value  has  fallen  gready,  from  the  great  num- 
bers which  have  come  through  Ydrkund.  These  have 
been  brought  by  the  (Ooroos)  Russians^  who  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  diat  country,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  years  have  pushed  on  a  lively 
traffic  into  Cashmir  through  agents.  The  fFakil  said^ 
that  the  Oaroas  had  not  yet  been  at  Latdk ;  but 
the  Diba  of  Ddbd  asserted,  that  kafilahs  of  5  or  600 
Ooraas  on  horseback  had  come  to  the  fair  of  Ghertope. 
Now  if  this  latter  intelligence  be  true,  the  Russians  must 
reach  Ghertope  by  another  route  than  that  of  Ydrkund. 
The  fVakil  said  that  the  horses  of  Latik  were  much 
hrger  than  those  of  XJ'ndh^  but  that  the  best  were  bred 
in  xarkAnd,  thirty  days'  journey  from  Laidk,  and  that 
Bokhara  was  fifteen  days'  journey  from  Yarkund: 
Lat&k  is  ten  or  twelve  days'  journey  from  Ghertope^  and 
the  same  distance  from  Cashmir^  and  twenty-five  from 
Amiriisir.  Thus  the  road  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Himdr- 
laya  from  Dehiii  would  stand  thus  *  from  Amiriisir  to 
Laidk  twenty-five  days,  Vdrkund  iiartj^  Bokhara  fifteen ; 
making  a  totel  of  seventy  days ;  a  much  shorter  distance 
than  that  by  CabuL — In  this  route  there  are  two  days' 
journey,  in  which  no  water  is  to  be  met  with ;  and  for 
thirty  days  there  is  a  track  without  inhabitants ;  but  the 
road  is  safe.  I  must  here  remark  that  the  river,  which 
goes  from  Ghertope  to  Latdky  does  not  proceed  to 
jBokhara  as  before  stated  ;  but  falls  into  the  Attocky  or 
more  properly  speaking,  is  the  main  stream  of  that  river. 
Neitber  is  it  a  fact,  that  Cashmir  furnishes  Latdk  with 
srain,  as  was  at  first  reported  to  me ;  the  latter  country 
having  sufficient  land  in  cultivation  for  producing  barley 
and  other  grains,  except  wheat  and  rice,  which  it  obtains 
from  Baschar.  I  went  this  evening  to  the  Cashmirian's 
tent,  taking  with  me  two  small  bottles  of  essence  of  pep- 
permint and  of  volatile  caustic  alkali.     He  received  mf 
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ivith  great  r^pect,  spoke  in  the  hi^eBt  terms  of  die 
regard  shown  to  medical  chaiacters  in  tbe  West,  and  of 
the  pleasure  he  had  ia  our  meetu^  which  he  now 
regretted  had  not  taken  place  before.  His  name  was 
AH]d]gD  Khan,  Kazalba'su,  about  forty-eight  years 
of  agie,  and  of  a  respectable  appearance.  He  placed 
^fore  me  some  fine  sugar-candy  and  a  paper  of  saffitm. 
X/)oking-glasses  of  large  siaes  were,  he  said,  much  in 
request  in  Cashmir.  He  was  particularly  desirous  lo 
have  a  lancet  of  the  same  make  with  one  that  I  had  given 
to  the  Garpafij  but  in  this  I  could  not  indulge  him. 
I  drew  him  on  to  converse  about  the  Russians,  but  could 
Jeam  no  more  than  what  has  been  stated*  save  that  a  few 
have  before  been  in  Cashmir,  He  brought  with  him 
ri^awls  of  various  kinds  for  sale ;  and  said  t^t  lus  pec^e, 
who  were  not  come  up,  had  some  of  great  value  in  charge. 
Nobody,  he  said,  could  trade  at  Latdk  without  the 
direct  permission  of  the  Rdjd*  We  first  supposed,  that 
the  Cashmirians  came  to  Undis  for  part  of  die  wool 
tliey  used ;  and  learning  that  they  did  not,  were  diqx)aed 
to  Uame  them  for  want  of  enterprise.  However,  ^t 
appears  that  lliey  have  not  been  permitted  to  trade 
dira:dy  with  IPndis  by  the  Latdkis. — A  state  of  war- 
fere  had  long  existed,  with  intervening  periods  of  peeoe, 
or  rather  truce,  between  these  two  states,  in  the  reign  of 
Mahhud  Shah.  The  Chinese  Tatars  then  invaded 
Latdk  whose  inhabitants  applied  to  the  Cashmirians 
for  assistance.  These  represented  their  state  to  the 
Emperor  who  ordered  them  tq^  send  some  infantry  to 
dieir  aid.  By  their  help  the  Latdkis  repulsed  the 
assailants ;  and  a  treaty  of  amity  was  made  between  the 
o(xiflicting  parties,  of  which  one  article  was  that  the 
shawl  wool  raised  in  U'ndis  should  be  sold  to  the 
Latdkis  alone.  This  has  since  been  litde  infringed  upon, 
except  two  years  ago,  when  the  Jaudri  Marchas  pur- 
chased a  small  quantity  on  account  of  Mr.  Gillman  of 
Barelbf.  The  Latdkis  apprized  of  the  transaction, 
complained  to  the  government  of  Ghertcpe,  who  issued 
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the  rigoiow^  ^i«t  befoi^  mentmiedy  forbidding  the  side 
of  any  except  to  the  LatdkUp  on  pab  of  deatli  to  the 
pttTty  seUiog. 

flSd.— LedEve  Gkertape  ;  thermometer  38°  at  soii^rise* 
The  night  has  b6en  frosty4  Hilving  taken  leaVe  of  the 
Diba  or  Qarpan  ia  the  t^ternoon,  MA  of  the  fVakir.  at 
n^tf  we  pre(Mited  to  »tart  The  fVazir  treated  us  with* 
much  cordiality.  He  said  that  in  a  rery  short  time  be 
should  gp  to  hana  to  remain*  In  his  apurtanent^  which 
was  a  much  better  one  than  that  of  the  Diba,  were  many 
trimksy  and  in  the  right  hand  angle  was  a  small  platform 
with  benches  in  front,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  brass 
image,  before  whicib  a  lamp  was  burnings  mid  grain  of 
▼arioiiis  kinds  was  served  on  salvers  of  wood. — On  th^ 
lowest  step  were  several  plain  wine-glasses  reversed^  whicb^ 
from  their  clumsiness,  I  supposed  to  be  of  Rtissian 
ihanufecture.  He  shewed  us  the  picture  of  tht  late 
Lama^  enecut^  ii>  »lk ;  but  both  the  form  of  the?  penoi^ 
and  the  cuuntenance,  aonoanced  more  of  the  finnele  than 
of  "the  oiher  sex.  This  character  I  harve  remarked  to 
hftve  prevailed  in  every  portrait  of  the  many  d^ermt 
Lamas  which  1  have  sesB;  stfd  w«^  it  net  that  ner 
wention  has  been  made  of  (his  persotege  having  heed 
eonasculated,  I  really  should  have  imagined  this  to  have 
happefied.  However^  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
iMurents  in  infancy,  educated  iii  the  entire  sulgectwn  of 
the  passion  of  sex,  and  kept  in  a  state  6f  ittle  kss  than 
entire  oonfinemetit,  with  foil  feeding^  it  is  not  sorfMiaim^ 
that  the  features  of  the  face  should  have  little  of  the  virM 
charatter,  and  that  the  whole  contour  of  the  bddy  shoaM 
contract  a  feminilie  softness  undistmgiiisfaed  by  the  bold 
variety  of  swell  and  fall  belonging  to  a  musciditp  fraiMr 
accustomed  to  exercise. 

.     ■  " 

At  3985  paces  reach  two  piles  of  stones^  the  uppermo^ 
of  which  were  engnived  with  a  ofaaMcter,  that  aqptpeara 
difieninil  firon  that  in  conoimoci  we,  and  Appceprkted^  I 
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presume,  to  religious  purposes.  The  valley  here  narrows 
and  is  bounded  by  mountains,  whose  tops  aremoreor  less 
covered  with  snow,  and  it  takes  a  winding  direction  to  the 
left.  At  5407  paces  arrive  at  our  ground  of  encampment 
)iear  some  tents,  and  a  considerable  herd  of  yaks  with  a 
)ock  of  the  finest  sheep  I  have  seen  in  Tatary. — Pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  having  my  choice  from  amoi^t  the 
best  collection  of  catde  of  every  kind  I  had  seen, 
I  ramjbled  through  the  whole,  and  made  choice  of  several 
female  yaks  and  calves  as  also  of  young  goats,  which  how- 
ever were  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  yaks  and  sheep. 

The  horsemen,  whom  I  discovered,  too  late,  to  be 
intoxicated,  said  that  they  had  no  orders  to  allow  me  to 
pick  out  of  the  flock ;  but  woukl  send  for  instructicMis  on 
that  pomt. 

S4th — ^Thermometer  44\  At  an  early  hour  ordered 
the  pundit,  sircar,  and  interpreter  to  proceed  to  GhertapCy 
and  represent  to  the  DUa  and  fTazir,  how  we  had  been 
treated ;  as  also  to  mention  that  the  horsemen  had  said, 
tfiat  as  they  had  received  only  four  days'  pay,  we  must 
travel  day  and  night.  We  had  scarcely  determined  upon 
this  measure,  when  the  horsemen  sent  word,  that  a 
message  was  come  from  the  Diba^  importing  that  he 
would  send  another  draft  of  each  kind ;  and,  if  I  did  not 
approve  of  them,  I  might  take  back  the  articles  he  had 
purchased.  I  directed  them  to  offer  a  higher  priceibr 
the  power  of  selection;  but  rather  to  take  such  cattle  as 
he  should  offer,  than  on  our  part  to  break  the  original 
bargedn.  In  the  evening  my  messengers  returned  widi 
eight  cows,  and  the  same  number  of  cadves,  of  which  four 
were  bulls. 

Jul^  25th.— Thermometer  41".  March  at  8**  IC. 
The  nver  we  have  left  comes  from  N.  85''  E.  The 
mountains  in  this  thoroughfare  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  snow.    The  breadth  of  the  valley  in  which  the 
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Stream  runs,  is  about  3|  miles.  Thermometer  at  1  P.  M . 
82^  The  road  on  which  we  are  proceeding  seems 
a  great  thoroughfare  ;  many  Baschar  and  Jauari  mer- 
chants having  passed  to-day  with  loaded  sheep,  goats, 
and  yaks,  towards  Ghertape. 


July  26th — Rain.  Thermometer  43*".  The  changes 
of  temperature  in  thb  climate  are  extremely  sudden* 
Last  night  the  mountains  to  the  right  were  bare ;  this 
rooming  they  were  covered  with  snow.  Thermometer 
in  tent  74^  at  three  P.  M.  rain ;  alternate  sun*shine, 
overcast  sky,  wind,  and  thunder. 

July  27th. — ^Thermometer  39^  At  noon,  all  our 
baggtiffe  being  dry,  commence  our  march.  The  river 
from  Siis  spot  runs  N.  70"*  W.  about  if  miles,  and  then 
takes  a  turn  to  S.  80°  W.,  and  joins  the  river  along 
which  we  went  to  Ghertope.  At  4460  paces  cross  the 
river  three  feet  deep,  rapid,  with  lai^  slippery  stones ; 
water  very  clear.  At  6260,  thirte^Dt  wild  horses  grazing 
to  the  left.  At  7957*  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  which 
we  cross,  about  2|  feet  deep,  80  yards  broad,  and  very 
rapid.  At  8200,  reach  our  ground  and  encamp.  The 
valley  well  furnished  with  grass. — Several  TcUar  tents,  and 
cattle  grazing. — Much  furze  on  the  adjacent  hills.  River 
comes  from  N.  75  £.,  and  runs  N.  50  W.  for  about  if 
mile,  when  it  takes  a  turn  to  the  S.  75  W.  and  forms  one 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Ghertope,  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  Attack. — ^Wind  very  cold,  raining  all  around. 
The  river  rose  rapidly,  and  the  Tatar  horsemen  refused 
to  cross  their  horses,  m  order  to  bring  over  some  of  the 
people  who  had  stayed  to  conduct  our  goats  and  sheep 
across  the  river.  The  yaks  were  sent  in,  who  stemmed 
the  current.  Some  clung  to  the  tails  of  the  animals  and 
came  over  easily;  the  others,  more  timid,  preferred 
retreating  to  some  huts  at  a  distance,  where  the  Tatars 
^ve  them  milk  and  lodging.— A  few  drops  of  essence  of 
peppermint  on  sugar  to  the  HinduSy  and  a  dram  of 
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brandy  to  the  MMselmans^  with  strict  injunctiocis  tiiat 
they  should  run  about»  and  not  approach  the  fire  till  n-arm, 
prevented  any  of  the  persons  who  had  been  much  exposed 
to  the  cold  from  suffering  by  it. 

July  28th. — ^Thermometer  at  sun-rise  44® ;  obliged  to 
wait  until  ten  o'clock,  before  the  river  had  sank  suffici- 
endy  to  admit  of  the  men,  and  a  few  goats  which  wetfd 
left,  passing  over.  At  1^  SO'  march.  The  moantaiDS 
have  the  particular  red  appearance  indicating  the  presence 
of  gold ;  and  though  adorned  with  little  verdure,  are 
picturesque  in  their  forms.  Cross  several  small  rivulets 
which  come  from  the  left,  and  fall  into  several  ponds  to 
the  right  :-~air  very  cold.  At  7050  paces  reach  a  pUe  of 
stones  covered  with  inscriptions.  At  8 1 60,  road  crosses 
several  dry  watercourses,  and  ascends'  to  the  sumoiic 
where  are  two  small  heaps  of  stones,  over  which  is  a  line 
covered  with  sUps  of  rags,  and  supported  by  two  sticks. 
At  9460  paces  cross  a  rivulet  formed  by  fresh-melted 
snow.  This  rises  on  the  left  and  runs  to  the  right 
Reach  our  ground,  10,066;  at  5**  £0'  very  cold,  windy 
and  cloudy. — A  storai  rises  in  the  N.  W.  attended  widi 
thunder  and  small  hail.  Thermometer  47^.  Hafl  changes 
to  rain,  which  £bl11s  steadily  till  7  P.  M. 

To-day  I  heard  a  strange,  sharp  and  loud  noise  pro* 
ceeding  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  road  ran. — It  seemed  between  a  bark  and  a  bowl,  and. 
expressed  much  anger.  For  some  time  I  coold  not  make 
out  whence  it  came,  but,  whilst  casting  my  eyes  on  a 
furze  bush,  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a  middle-sized  dog 
sprung  from  a  hole  underneath  it,  about  fifty  yasds  op 
the  hill,  and  after  surveyii^  the  passengers  aiid  lepeating 
his  yelping,  retreated  with  precipitation  into  liis  csve,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  me  jump  from  die  back  of  a  ChmDnr.-^^ 
His  general  colour  was  a  yellow  brown.  His  bead  was 
round  with  small  ears,  hb  £Bice  burned  li^  Sflfid  darlt* 
yellow,  and  his  tail  long- 


^ 
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JW^  29th.—Thermometer  37^.  At  ^  45'  be^  to 
hail,  which  soon  changed  to  rain,  and  lasted  until  10^. 
We  began  our  march  at  10\  45'.  Mountain  oa  the  left 
covered  with  snow :  many  wild  horses  grazing  on  the  high 
Table  Land.  At  16,65S  paces  reach  a  hnnch  of  the 
Satidrd  river  which  I  forded  here,  and  again  at  16,868, 
much  against  my  will,  as  it  was  extreme^  cold ;  but  my 
yak  had  played  some  tricks,  which  in  my  weak  state  of 
health  I  did  not  think  prudent  to  experience  niore  than 
once.  At  7^  15'  reach  MUar,  very  cold  and  much 
fatigued.     Thermometer  46^. 

July  30th. — Halt  at  Misar.  Thermometer  44^.  In 
the  forenoon,  8  yaks  arrived  laden  with  shawl  wool  and 
accompanied  by  two  persons  on  horseback— one  of  these 
was  an  officer  called  a  Nerba,  who  had  received  orders 
from  the  Garpan  to  supply  the  quantity  for  which  we 
had  made  advances.  The  morning  was  hot,  a  circum- 
stance in  our  favour,  as  the  sellers  of  wool  are  in  the  habit 
of  wetting  it,  under  an  idea,  as  they  pretend,  of  its  twisting 
the  closer,  but  more  probably  to  make  it  weigh  heavier. 
However,  after  a  litde  delay  on  our  part,  that  the  wool 
might  dry  as  soon  as  possible,  we  had  it  weighed  by  a 
pole  with  a  weight,  on  the  principle  of  the  steel^yard, 
which  the  Garpan  liad  sent  with  us.  As  more  was 
brou^t  than  we  advanced  for,  we  agreed  to  take  it,  on 
the  principle  of  encouraging  the  Garpan  to  give  more 
anodier  year.  The  surplus  amounted  to  38  rupees  and 
1  Ttmisha  ;  and  the  Garpan  had  orda^  rupees  alone 
to  be  received,  which  shewed  that  he  had  given  directions 
for  more  to  be  brought  than  we  had  contracted  for,  in 
order  to  try  whether  we  really  meant  to  purchase,  or  used 
the  plea  merely  in  his  presence  to  mask  other  designs. — 
At  this  place  we  found  mdjoyjoudri  and  Dhan  merchants, 
who  were  troublesomely  inquisitive  as  to  who  we  were, 
what  could  be  our  motives  for  coming,  and  why  we  pur- 
chased shawl  wool.  The  sight  of  some  of  our  wares 
seemed  to  convince  them,  that  we  were  what  we  appeared 
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to  be.  I  consider  this  day  as  the  epoch  at  which  may 
be  fixed  the  origin  of  a  traific  which  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
tremely  beneficial  to  the  Honourable  Company. 

Misar  has  only  one  house,  made  of  bricks  baked  in  the 
sun,  and  5  tents  of  goat-herds :  it  is  situated  upon  a  rising 
ground  upon  the  left  bank  of  a  rapid  stream,  forming  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Satidrd  or  Setlg.  This  stream 
comes  from  N.  86.  5  £.  and  runs  down  a  valley  about 
S|  miles  in  breadth  and  near  8  in  length,  running  S.  W. 
After  a  course  of  about  ^  mile,  it  joins  that  whit^h  we 
forde  d  yesterday. 

Jufy  31st. — Thermometer  34^  Ice  f  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  changes  of  temperature,  so  firequent  and 
rapid  in  this  climate,  require  that  the  quadrupeds  naturally 
belonging  to  it  should  have  some  very  warm  clothing,  to 
protect  Uiem  against  their  ill  effects ;  and  we  find  that 
this  has  been  very  liberally  bestowed  by  nature.  The 
sheep  has  a  very  thick  and  heavy  fleece ;  the  goat  has 
at  the  root  of  his  long  shaggy  hair  a  very  fine  fur  inter- 
persed  generally ;  the  cow  has  a  material  of  the  same  kind, 
not  much  inferior  in  warmth  and  softness,  which  I  ap- 
prehend might  prove  a  substitute  for  beaver ;  the  hare 
has  her  fur  of  peculiar  length  and  thickness  ;  and  even 
the  dog  has  a  coat  of  fnr  added  to  his  usual  covering  of 
hair. — The  wild  horse  (Eauus  Quagge^),  the  wild  ass 
(Groarkhen^  Onagrejy  and  I  believe  the  mule,  the  o&pring 
of  these  animals  f^  &re  found  in  abundance  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Tatary  ;  but  whether  they  have  any  thing  of 
the  fur  kind  I  cannot  say ;  but  that  animal,  whidi  is 
here  called  the  Baral ;{;,  and  which  seems  to  have  many 
characters  of  resemblance  to  die  deer  as  well  as  to  the 


*  Probably  Equui  CahaUuSy  which  inhabits  in  the  natural  state,  the 
deserts  of  great  Tatary,  C. 

t  Eqmu  Hemwmu  ;  which  much  resembles  the  mule.  C. 
;  Oris  Amman  ?  C. 
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sheep,  hfts  certainly  at  the  bottom  of  the  brittle  hair  of 
the  former  the  most  beautiful  brown  fiir  I  ever  saw. 

This  morning  the  Nerha  came  to  take  leave  of  us,  and 
as  his  behaviour  had  been  uniformly  attentive,  I  was 
desirous  of  shewing  him  that  we  were  sensible  of  it,  and 
accordingly  gave  him  a  double-bladed  knife  and  my  sword. 
The  latter  was,  in  fact,  no  great  gift,  as  it  wfis  bou^t  at 
Nqjibdbdd  for  three  rupees,  and  was  intended  soldy  for 
the  journey.     He  was,  however,  highly  pleased  with  the 
complim^it.     His  name  was  T^haiuchand  ;  and  he 
said,  that  he  was  in  the  suite  of  the  IVazir^  and  should 
accompany  him  to  Lassa.     He  wore  a  pendant  in  one 
ear,  in  which,  along  with  rows  of  small  turquoises,  the 
never-failing  ornament  of  this  part,  was  a  large  irregular 
pearl,  such  as  are  in  hkh  request  in  this  country,  on  ac- 
count of  their  size.    These  I  understand  are  lm>ught  to 
Calcutta^  in  considerable  numbers  during  the    rainy 
season,  from  the  Lackadwe  islands,  and  sdd  at  a  very 
easy  rate.    The  Nerba's  outer  garment  was  woollen,  of 
green,  red,  blue,  and  yellow  narrow  stripes,  manufactured 
at  Guinak  ;  under  this  were  four  other  garments ;  and  both 
men  and  women  constantly  load  themselves  with  several 
vests  to  prevent  suffering  from  the  cold. 

On  the  back  of  this  habit,  and  on  the  right  shoulder 
were  sewed  the  saw,  adze,  chisel,  rule,  and  all  the 
insignia  of  Free  Masonry  in  iron ;  the  symbob  of  a  fra- 
ternity, of  which  he  said  he  was  a  member.  I  purchased 
from  him  some  gold-dust  at  the  rate  of  40  Sirinagar 
limdshas  for  the  Utauk  of  7  Mashas.  The  Nerba 
appeared  to  have  gold-di;st  to  the  amount  of  about  5000 
rupees;  and  it  was  understood,  that  every  person,  willing 
to  become  an  adventurer  in  the  gold  mines,  pays  to  the 
dhief  of  the  district  one  Fitauk  as  an  entrance  fee,  and  all 
lumps  above  a  certain  weight.  This  occupation  is  more 
profitable  here,  than  in  most  other  places ;  as  though  the 
gold-digger  works  only  three  months,  he  expects  ttutt  the 
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result  of  his  kbour  should  keep  hitn  the  whole  of  the  year. 
Leave  Misar  at  ten  A.  M.,  having  loaded  our  wool  upon 
the  yaks  which  brought  it,  and  for  the  hire  of  which  the 
Nerba  would  receive  no  gratification ;  the  first  instance 
of  disinterestedness  I  have  witnessed  in  this  country. 
At  4500  paces  enter  Tirtdpkri.  At  4525^  pass  several 
piles  of  stones  inscribed  as  is  usual,  and  some  figures 
carved  in  stone  and  painted.  Reach  the  summit  of  the 
height  at  4575  paces  and  encamp. 

TiRTA^Pu'Ri  is  the  residence  of  a  Lama  and  several 
Gdumsy  who  lire  in  separate  houses  made  of  rough  stones, 
and  follow  a  pastoral  life.  It  is  perched  upon  the  top  of 
an  eminence,  about  SOO  feet  higher  than  the  plain,  and 
Ims  Table  Land  running  from  it  eastward.  Steep,  craggy, 
lime  stone  rocks  in  a  state  of  decomposition  immediate^ 
overhang  it,  threatening  some  of  the  houses  with  destruc- 
tion at  no  distant  period.  Insulated  pillars,  which  have 
resisted  the  influence  of  the  weather  longer  than  the  softer 
portions  of  stone  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  seem 
upon  the  very  point  of  falling ;  but  apparently  give  no 
alarm  to  the  inhabitants. — Still  higher,  and  losing  their 
heads  in  the  clouds,  are  pointed  mountains,  whieh  from 
iheir  brilliant  whiteness,  appear  to  consist  of  chalk,  covered 
here  and  there  with  a  layer  of  yellow  ochre.  Immediately 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  on  which  the  buildings  stand,  runs 
a  very  rapid  stream,  which  is  said  to  proceed  from  a  lake 
at  the  foot  of  the  Him&layaj  called  RdwankrAd,  and  to 
constitute  the  principal  branch  of  the  Satddrd. 

To  the  west  of  the  town,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mfle 
distant,  are  the  hot  springs,  forming  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  phsenomena,  I  have  ever  witnessed.  From 
two  mouths,  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  issuetwo  streams, 
bubbling  about  4  inches  higher  than  the  level  of  the  stony 
substance  whence  they  escape.  The  water  is  very  clear, 
and  so  hot,  that  the  hand  cannot  bear  to  be  put  into  it 
for  an  instant ;  and  a  large  vohime  of  smoke  cuds  roimd 
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them  constantly.  They  burst  forth  from  a  table  of  calca- 
reous stone  nearly  half  a  mile  diameter,  and  raised  in 
most  places  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  plain  on  which 
it  stands.  This  has  been  formed  by  the  deposit  from  the 
water  of  the  springs  whilst  cooling.  Immediately  sur- 
rounding the  springs,  the  stone  is  as  white  as  the  purest 
stucco.  The  water  flowing  over  a  surface  nearly  hori- 
zontal, as  it  escapes  from  the  vents,  forms  shallow  basins 
of  different  size  and  shape.  The  edges  of  all  these  basins 
are  curiously  marked  with  indentations  and  projections, 
like  the  tops  of  mushrooms  and  fleurs-de-lis,  formed  by 
calcareous  matter  prevented  from  uniting  in  one  uniform 
line  by  the  continual  but  gentle  undulation  of  the  water 
entering  into  and  escaping  from  the  several  basins  which 
are  emptied  by  small  and  successive  falls  into  the  sur- 
rounding plain.  By  degrees,  however,  the  fringed  edge 
becomes  solid,  and  contracting  the  basin,  of  which  the 
hollow  fills  likewise,  the  water  takes  a  new  course  and 
makes  new  reservoirs  which  in  their  turn  become  solid. 
Although  the  water  appears  perfectly  transparent,  the 
calcareous  earth,  which  it  deposits,  is  of  different  colours ; 
in  the  first  instance,  near  the  moutfi,  it  is  delicately  white 
without  a  stain ;  at  a  little  distance  it  assumes  a  pale 
straw  tint ;  and  further  on,  a  deep  saffron  hue :  in  a 
second  the  deposit  has  a  rosy  hue,  ii^cb,  as  it  recedes 
from  the  source,  becomes  of  a  deeper,  fed.  These  various 
colours  are  deposited  in  the  strata,  which  hardening 
retain  the  tinges  they  received  when  soft ;  and  give  rise 
to  variously  stratified  and  veined  stone  and  marble.  The 
whirls,  twists,  knots,  and  waves,  which  some  of  the  frac- 
tured edges  exhibit,  are  whimsically  curious,  and  shew  all 
the  changes  which  the  stony  matter  undergoes,  from  soft 
tufa  to  hard  marble.  I  observed  that  the  marble  is  gene^ 
rally  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  depth  of  the  mass^  rising 
up  with  nearly  a  perpendicular  front  of  the  height 
beforemention^ ;  the  table  must  have  been  die  work  of 
ages.  The  calcareous  matter,  which  is  so  largely  dissolved 
and  suspended  by  the  water  whilst  hot,  is  probaMy  fur* 
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lushed  by  the  chalky  mountains  above  Itrtdpuriy  but 
the  origin  of  the  heat;  I  have  no  clue  to  discover.  The 
water  must  be  most  strangely  situated,  for  two  streams 
so  inconsiderable  to  throw  down  such  a  prodi^ous 
quantity  of  earth ;  and  the  surface  where  quiet  is  also 
covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  semi-transparent  matter  like 
that  which  rises  on  supersaturated  lime-water. 

At  this  place,  I  left  the  wool  which  I  had  obtained  at 
Alisar.  The  Lama  was  absent  when  I  took  the  liberty 
of  depositing  the  wool  in  the  verandah  of  the  temple  of 
one  of  the  deities  ;  therefore  it  remains  to  be  seen,  should 
he  return  before  I  do,  how  he  may  approve  of  this  step. 
However,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  priesthood  hare, 
they  are  an  inoffensive  class. 

Nearly  opposite  to  his  house,  is  a  broad  wdll  of  stone, 
150  yards  long  and^4  feet  broad,  covered  with  loose 
stones  inscribed  with  prayers.  The  length  of  time  which 
must  have  elapsed,  before  such  an  extent  of  surfieure 
could  have  been  so  decorated  by  the  hands  of  pilgrimsy 
shows  the  great  antiquity  of  Tirtdpuri.  There  are  many 
little  Maihs  having  niches  in  one  side,  in  which 
are  impressions,  in  unburnt  clay,  of  Lamas  and  deities, 
and  on  some  of  the  piles  of  stones  are  figures  of  Lamas j 
of  Ndriyariy  and  of  Bhasmasir,  carv^  oa  large  flat 
pebbles. 

August  1st. — ^Thermometor  40\  Leave  the  yak, 
cows,  calves,  and  my  goats. — Commence  our  march  at 
10  A.  M.,  meet  a  party  of  Unias  going  with  several 
loaded  yaks  to  the  fiur  at  Gkertope.  The  manes  of  the 
yaks  were  died  yellow  with  the  Geru  earth.  At  1S,800 
paces  come  to  our  ground  and  encamp  in  a  green  pleasant 
spot,  in  a  hollow  surrounded  with  many  spring,  at  4^ 
30'  P.  M.     At  8  P.  M.,  Thermometer  46^. 

August  2d. — ^Thermometer  32^  A  severe  frost  during 
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the  night : — ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  over  standing 
water.  March  at  lO**  20'.  At  10,825  paces  a  large 
sheet  of  remarkable  blue  water,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun^ 
tains  to  the  right,  called  Rdwanhrad^  said  to  give  rise  to 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Satiidra^  and  to  communicate 
W  ariverwith  the  \dk^Mdnsar(marj  named  by  the  natives 
Mapang,  Rdwanhrad  bears  S.  25  £.  distant  8  miles. 
At  16,827  paces  halt  and  encamp  at  5  P.  M.  At  7  P.  M» 
thermometer  47^.  This  day  we  saw  more  wild  horses 
than  on  any  former  one,  also  several  wild  asses  of  the 
kind  called  Giirkhar^  and  likewise  I  believe  some  mules« 
The  asses  are  a  little  less  than  the  horses.  Saw  likewise 
Barals  and  many  yaks. 

August  3d. — ^Slight  frost,  thermometer  34**.  March 
at  9^  50\  At  7287  paces,  cross  a  stream  over  a  wooden 
sankhoo.  At  7325  encamp  on  a  high  spot.  This  is 
Gang7*l  or  Darchan,  There  are  four  houses  of  unbumt 
brick  or  stones,  and  about  twenty-eight  tents,  amongst 
which  that  of  the  servant  of  the  Latdki  agent  is  ap- 
parently the  best.  Sixteen  years  ago,  the  old  pundit 
says,  this  was  a  place  of  consequence.  There  we  find 
many  Juari  and  Dhermu  merchants  with  grain,  and 
three  tea  merchants,  who  say  they  are  acquainted  with 
Pekin  which  they  call  the  capital  of  Mahdchin :  but 
they  themselves  reside  two  months  journey  beyond  Pekin. 
Tatars  of  the  districts  we  have  seen,  wore  their  hair 
plaited :  these  people  had  it  cut  all  round,  so  that  it  hung 
low  and  loose  in  their  necks,  and  they  wear  coats  of  kid 
skins  made  soft  by  rubbing,  and  the  hair  turned  inwards. 

A  cascade  issues  from  the  rocks  just  above  Darckan, 
and  falls  into  the  Rdwanhrad,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  on  the  great  mountains  at  the  foot 
of  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  said  to  surround  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  mountains,  insulating  them  com- 
pletely ;  but  this,  being  the  relation  of  natives,  is  to  be 
received  with  caution. 

2  H 
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August  4tb-— Thermometer  at  7^  A.  M.  ST.  We 
ware  resolved  to  stay  here  to-day  to  recruit  my  strength^ 
which  stood  much  m  need  of  it  after  frequent  attacks  of 
illness. 

August  5th.-*-Thermomel0r  48*.  Leave  Darckan  or 
Gafmi  at  10^  SO'.  At  8675  paces  cross  a  streun 
which  in  five  or  six  bcsnches  comes  from  the  CmUs 
mountains  and  disembogues  itself  into  the  Rawanhrai. 
At  13,335  paces  reach  Sie  top :  see  a  fine  looking  wild 
horse.-^-Desceiid  to  five  tents :  a  wild  ass  grazing  dose 
to  us,  and  a  prodigious  flock  of  sheep  and  goats.  The 
lake  of  Mdnsardtmr  or  Mapang  now  appears  at  tiie 
foot  of  a  long  declivity  of  pasture  bounded  by  inunense 
mountains  towards  the  South,  and,  having  in  front  ter- 
races of  stone  with  the  osnal  inscriptions,  and  a  house 
inhabited  by  Oelums. 

August  6th. — Halt  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  MAh 
saHnoar.  Momii^  early,  thermometer  4tT.  Thb  lake 
is  considered  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  places  of  wor« 
ship  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindus^  founded  probably  on 
the  difficulty  of  access  to  it,  not  merdy  on  accoont  of  its 
distance  from  HindistoHy  and  the  ruggedness  and  dan- 
gers of  the  road,  but  firom  the  necessity  of  every  jMlgrim 
carrying  with  him  money  and  provision,  which  latter  he 
must  occasionally  eat  without  any  prqiaration  on  account 
of  scarcity  of  wood.  Few  Jdgis  can  affiwd  Ae  expenee 
of  this  journey ;  and  I  met  with  two  on  the  road,  who 
must  have  returned  for  want  of  frmda  if  I  had  not  borne 
their  expenses.  The  name  is  derived  firom  Mdn  *  and 
sarAwafj  a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  a  lake*  The  story 
upon  which  this  appellation  is  ibanctod  is  rdated  at  great 
length  ill  the  Sdstra.  Why  it  is  called  Mapang  bv  the 
Unias  or  Chinese  Tatar s^   I   have  not  been  able  to 


*  At  full  length  MimoMOf  divine  *  made  by  B&ahitb,  asmed  Makas^ 
the  mind,  emphatically.   C. 
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letatk :  but  it  is  considered  by  them  an  act  of  religious 
piety  and  duty,  that  the  nearest  relation  of  a  dead  person 
shook)  carry  a  pordon  of  die  ashes  of  the  deceased,  and 
empty  them  out  of  a  small  bag  into  the  lake,  as  b  prac- 
tis<xi  at  Hardwdr. 

Hindu  geographers  have  derived  the  Ganges^  the 
Stttrkdrd  and  the  K&li  or  Gogra  from  this  lake ;  and 
as  I  believe  no  Europeans  ever  before  visited  it,  I  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  it  really  gave  rise,  to  the  two 
last  mentioned  rivers  or  not. — As  to  the  former,  it  is 
()uite  clear  from  the  observations  made  in  this  journey, 
coupled  with  those  in  the  trip  undertaken  at  the  su^es- 
tion  of  the  late  CokmelCoLSBKOOKE,  by  Messrs.  Ra:^er, 
Webb,  and  Hearsay,  that  the  Ganges  derives  its 
supplies  from  the  melted  snow  of  the  mountains  of  the 
JUmdlaya,  and  a  thousand  small  streams,  which  fall  into 
its  various  branches  during  their  passage  from  these  stu- 
pendous rocks,  to  the  great  common  mouth  at  Hardwdr  : 
and  that  it  does  not  receive  the  smallest  streamlet  from 
their  extreme  Northern  face,  nor  ftom  a  source  to  the 
Northwaid  of  them. 

Haraaiiabh,  the  old  pundit,  reported,  that  near 
the  South-western  cc^mer,  a  river  issued  from  it,  which 
ftowidg  in  a  westerly  direction  went  along  the  Rdwankrad^ 
and  escaping  from  its  Western  extremity  near  the  foot 
of  ther  great  mountain,  formed  the  first  branch  of  the 
Setlff.  Yesterday  evening  I  mounted  upon  a  very  high 
bank,  and  thought  that  I  perceived  distinctly  the  whole 
iA  the  line  of  the  shore,  without  seeing  any  outlet,  with 
Ae  exception  of  a  space  near  the  S.  W.  ande  which  a 
pr(^ting  rock  concealed  from  my  view.  Determined 
not  to  leave  this  point  in  doubt,  I  took  a  fishing  rod  aiHl 
gon,  thinking  that  I  should  have  time  to  amuse  myself 
a?  litflte  in  one  or  other  diversion  and  return  br  the  even- 
ing.— At  aboot  ten  I  b^atji  my  march ;  and,  although 
^ery  weak  from  the  frequent  attacks  of  feter  to  which  I 
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had  lately  been  subject,  I  felt  confidence  that  I  should 
accomplish  the  object  without  any  material  degree  of 
fatigue, — As  we  were  encamped  about  the  middle  of  the 
northern  side,  I  walked  along  the  shore  towards  the 
West. — The  beach  was  formed  of  fragments  of  stones 
rounded,  and  thinned  when  of  small  size,  by  the  con- 
tinual action  of  the  waves:  but  in  some  places  great 
masses  of  red  and  green  granite,  marble,  and  lime-stonie, 
had  fallen  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  in  many  parts 
was  300  feet  perpendicular.  These  stones,  firequently 
washed  by  the  surf,  and  glazed  by  the  j»un,  afibrded  a  very 
unsafe  footing :  however,  at  this  time  it  required  only  care 
to  prevent  fdling,  which  would  have  endangered  a  limb^ 
as  some  of  the  spaces,  betwixt  the  stones  were  very  deep. 
The  steep  bank  was  here  and  there  cut  by  profound  and 
precipitous  watercourses,  now  dry;  but  occasionally 
serving  to  convey  the  snow-water  from  the  high  tables 
upon  the  head  of  the  bank  into  the  lake.  The  front  of 
the  bank  at  the  height  of  frpm  ten  to  thirty  yards,  had 
houses  of  loose  stones  and  wood  built  in  recesses  upon 
ledges ;  but,  as  there  were  no  stairs  to  them,  I  thoi^t 
them  inaccessible  to  human  beings,  except  by  means  of 
ladders,  of  M^hich  I  saw  none.  They  were  inhabited,  as 
I  beheld  smoke  issue  from  many,  and  are  I  presume  the 
secluded  retreats  of  monastic  recluses  of  both  sexes.  One 
of  these  nuns  accosted  me  by  the  name  of  Guni  LanuMy 
and  returning  along  with  me,  pointed  to  one  of  the  rock 
habitations,  which  I  concluded  to  belong  to  her,  and 
appeared  by  her  gestures  to  invite  me  to  it.  However  I 
was  so  ungallant  as  to  refuse  the  lady's  hospitality :  for  I 
cannot  suppose  that  she  had  any  other  motive  for  her 
civility  thsui  to  offer  me  refreshment,  or  to  ask  charity, 
the  disposition  to  which,  the  view  of  the  inconveniences 
she  was  subjected  to,  by  such  a  lodging,  might  possibly 
excite.  A  weather-beaten  face,  hsdf  stripped  of  its  na- 
tural covering  b^  the  joint  action  of  a  hot  sun  and  cold 
wind,  blistered  lips, along  bushy  beard,  and  mustacluos, 
in  a  country  where  the  former  is  carefully  plucked  out, 
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\rith  a  gait  not  of  the  firmest,  had  probably  raised  emo- 
tions of  pity,  and  induced  her  to  think  I  might  stand  in 
need  of  repose.  Be  it  as  it  may,  with  the  most  cordial 
salutation  and  expression  of  thanks  by  dumb  show,  I 
took  my  leave,  and  went  on  with  my  survey. 

After  an  hour's  walk,  the  beach  changed  to  a  deep 
sand,  in  some  places  pure  and  in  others  mixed  with 
pebbles.  That  on  the  water's  edge  was  bordered  by  a 
line  of  wrack  grass,  mixed  with  the  quills  and  feathei^ 
of  the  large  grey  wild  goose,  which  in  large  flocks  of  old 
ones  with  young  broods,  hastened  into  the  lake  at  my 
approach ;  and  though  I  fired  several  times  with  buck 
shot,  few  took  effect,  from  too  great  distance.  These 
birds,  from  the  numbers  I  saw,  and  the  quantity 
of  their  dung,  appear  to  frequent  this  lake  in  vast 
bodies*,  breed  in  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  find  an 
agreeable  and  safe  asylum,  when  the  swell  of  the  rivers 
of  Hindustan  in  the  rains,  and  the  inundation  of  the 
plains,  conceal  their  usual  food.  Many  aquatic  eagles 
perched  upon  the  crags  of  rock ;  and  several  kinds  of 
gulls  skimmed  along  the  skirts  of  the  water.  An  un- 
usually large  body  of  great  black  gnats  along  the  beach 
rendered  walking  troublesome,  fi'om  their  aiming  to  get 
into  the  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes :  but,  when  the  wind 
lulled,  which  it  did  for  half  an  hour,  they  flew  along 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  became  the  prey  of  a  kina 
of  trout  without  scales,  which  rose  at  them  with  extra* 
ordinary  voracity,  and  with  which  the  water  seemed  to 
be  literally  alive.  I  hoped  by  rounding  the  N.  W. 
comer  to  have  had  sport  by  throwing  across  the  wind  ; 
but  it  then  suddenly  chopped  about,  and  a  heavy  surf  beat 
upon  the  Western  shore.  As  the  bank  approached  this 
angle,  it  declined  to  gentle  elevations,  leading  to  inter* 


*  From  the  known  resort  of  the  grey  goose  (the  swan  of  Hindu 
poets)  to  this  lake,  the  bird  is  called  in  poetic  language  Manasavcax^ 
or  he,  whose  abode  is  the  Manasa  lake.  Am,  Cosh,  6.  2.  c.  v.  v.  33.   C. 
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rupted  Table  Land,  aiid  at  its  buse  was  a  large  bay,  from 
the  bottom  of  which  rose  a  pyramidical  red  rock,  con- 
nected with  a  line  of  ridge  of  high  land  to  the  higher  flats 
to  the  North,  and  steep  towards  the  South.    Upon  this 
was  the  house  of  a  Lama  and  many  Gelum^,  pitched  in 
situations  which  produced  a  romantic  effect,  not  a  little 
heightened  by  streamers  of  various  coloured  clodi  and 
hair,  floating  from  high  poles  fixed  from  the  comers  and 
roofs  of  the  houses.    Leaving  this  and  diverting  my  steps 
to  the  South,  I  went  along  the  base  of  ^^te  rocks 
amongst  such  troublesome,  rugged  and  slippery  stones, 
as  had  interrupted  my  progress  in  the  outset,  ti]l  I 
reached  a  high,  level,  and  firm  bank,  which  separated 
the  water  of  the  lake  from  that  which  accumulated  by 
the  slope  of  the  surrounding  upland,  directing  the  mdted 
snow  into  it.    At  the  end  of  this  natural  barrier,  I  saw 
a  point  of  rock  running  into  the  lake,  from  the  top  of 
which  I  flattered  myself  I  should  have  a  prospect  that 
would  command  the  whole  of  the  shore  to  the  S.  W. 
corner,  and  put  an  end  to  a  task  which  I  now  found 
somewhat  too  much  for  the  little  strength  I  possessed.-— 
But  I  was  severely  disappointed:   for  on  mounting  a 
steep  hill,  of  which  the  point  in  ijuestion  formed  the 
front  to  the  lake,  another  large  mountain  intervened  to 
prevent  my  view,  with  a  deep  valley  between  it,  and  that 
which  I  had  too  hastily  concluded  would  finish  my  labour. 
When  I  had  reached  the  summit  of  this,  another  equally 
high  presented  itself.    My  servants  were  much  fatigued; 
for  my  own  part,  I  was  obliged  frequently  to  lay  down : 
and  it  was  four  o'clock  wh^i  I  reached  a  small  religious 
pile,  whence  I  got  a  fair  sight  of  the  shore  I  was  so  anxious 
to  see,  with  die  exception  of  a  very  small  portion  that 
was  intercepted  by  the  projection  of  a  high  bluff  angle 
starting  into  the  lake :  unable  to  proceed  from  the  aching 
of  my  limbs  and  intense  thirst,  which  I  could  not  gratify, 
I  sent  a  trusty  harkdrah  to  explore  the  angle  which 
was  concealed  from  my  sight.     The  sky,  which  had  fre- 
quently been  overcast  and  disturbed  with  violent  gusts 
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of  windi  now  became  clear,  aod  sunshine  illumhiated 
the  wbfcie  of  the  circumference  of  the  lake,  so  as  to  en* 
able  me  distinctlj  to  define  every  portion  of  its  shore 
dose  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  by  which  it  is  embayed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  point  to  which  I  had  directed  the  harkdrah  to 
proceed :  there  were  numerous  traces  of  watercourses 
leadmg  into  it,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
Krishnd  sweepiiu;  down  a  ravine  between  two  high 
mountains  of  the  HimAlaya  range,  and  expanding  like  a 
sheet  as  it  approached  the  verge  of  the  lake ;  but  not  a 
break,  nor  any  other  appearance  indicated  the  escape 
of  any  river  or  ev^i  <rf  any  small  stream  from  it — 
Although  this  was  clear  enough  to  the  naked  eye,  I  em* 
ployed  a  telescope ;  and  this'  as  well  as  the  evidence  of 
two  servants  who  gave  me  an  account  of  what  they  saw, 
shewed  that  the  Mdnsarowar  sends  out  no  rivers  to  the 
South,  North,  or  West. 

At  half  past  four  I  beg^  to  return,  and  descended  to 
the  shore,  which  was  a  bed  of  round  pebbles  that  had 
fallen  from  the  side  of  the  mountains.  Large  masses  of 
these  stones,  imbedded  in  a  hard  cement  like  old  fiiin 
mortar,  in  some  places  obstructed  the  path,  which  appa* 
rently  was  more  used  by  yaks,  than  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  man.  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should  be  able  to  reach 
the  N. W.  comer  before  the  fall  of  night;  and  by  as* 
cending  the  high  Table  Land,  that  formed  the  summit  of 
the  Northern  bank,  avoid  the  deep  sand  and  dangerous 
stony  beach  which  I  had  traversed  in  the  morning* 
Walking  upon  a  flat  surface,  in  some  degree  relieved  the 
active  aching  and  spasms  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  brought 
on  by  great  exertion  in  climbing  and  descending,  but  did 
not  take  away  the  soreness  of  the  muscles.  However  I 
laboured  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  power,  but  was  much 
impeded  in  my  progress  by  a  strong  wind  which  poured 
into  the  lake  with  vast  impetuosity  from  the  West,  and 
rendered  breathing  difficult.    Since  morning  the  wind 
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had  shifted  four  times,  and  had  only  been  a  little  still  for 
half  an  hour.  In  spite  of  all  my  endeavours,  I  could  not 
attain  the  granite  rocks  to  the  S.  of  the  LanuCs  bouse,  be- 
fore night  came  on ;  and  by  another  sudden  change  of  the 
^ind,  the  surf  i¥as  thrown  so  high  on  the  shore,  as  to 
efface  all  traces  of  the  path,  and  leave  scarcely  room 
enough  to  pass  between  the  face  of  the  rock  and  the 
water. — In  a  small  recess  we  lay  down  for  a  few  minutes ; 
and  as  I  had  not  seen  the  surface  of  the  high  land  on  the 
North,  and  the  night  was  dark,  I  thought  it,  on  the  whole, 
more  advisable  to  encounter  the  fatigue  of  wading  through 
die  deep  sand,  and  the  risk  of  injuring  our  legs  and  feet 
amongst  the  stones,  than  have  the  chance  of  falling  over 
tlie  precipice  of  the  rock,  or  into  any  of  the  deep  ravines 
by  which  its  surface  was  broken.  But  there  was  another  in- 
convenience, that  was  unforeseen  and  very  annoying.  The 
wind  had  put  in  motion  the  dry  sand  on  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  northern  shore,  and  this  rose  into  our  eyes 
and  almost  blinded  us. — The  servants  who  were  with  me, 
had  eaten  nothing  since  the  day  before  ;  I.had  only  taken 
a  cup  of  tea  in  the  morning ;  and,  though  in  healdi,  they 
were  little  less  exhausted  than  myself.  For  my  part, 
from  the  violent  pain  in  my  limbs,  and  the  singularly  ac- 
celerated action  of  breathing,  I  was  compelled  to  sit 
down  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  and  was  in  one  of 
these  halts  overtaken  by  my  harkArah,  who  reported  that 
he  had  gone  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  Himdlaya  moun* 
tains  covered  with  snow,  and  had  not  seen  the  smallest 
trace  of  any  river  issuing  from  the  lake.  At  half  past 
deven,  benumbed ^  with  cold,  and  completely  overcome 
with  fatigue,  I  reached  my  tent,  where  a  cup  of  warm  tea 
was  a  most  welcome  refreshment. 

Atigusi  7th. — Thermometer  49^  Found  my  eyes  in- 
flamed ;  and  observed  that  those  who  were  with  me,  had 
also  suffered  in  the  same  organ.  Sent  for  H ar  b a  lla  bh, 
and  observed  to  him  that  the  river  which  he  had  crossed 
on  Sankhos  sixteen  years  ago,  did  not,  as  he  supposed, 
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proceed  from  M&nsarbwar^  but  from  some  part  of  the 
Himdlaya  to  the  west,  and  taking  suddenly  a  western 
course,  fell  into  Rdtvanhradj  and  led  him  into  error  on 
this  point.     He  was  very  positive  on  the  subject ;  said 
he  could  bring  the  evidence  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  support  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion, 
and  that  my  hark&rah  had  not  gone  as  far  as  I  ordered 
him  to  do.     To  settle  this  matter,  the  same  hark&rah^ 
and  Har  Deo,  the  young  pundit,  were  directed  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  the  south-west  comer.      At  half  past 
eleven  at  night,  they  returned  much  fatigued,  and  suf- 
fering from  the  cold. — ^They  stated,  that  they  had  gone 
beyond  the  south-west  comer,  and  \vithin  500  paces  of 
the  Krishna  river  on  the  south  side,  without  finding  any 
appearance  of  a  river  issuing  from  the  lake,  or  of  any 
former  bed  of  a  river  which  had  escaped  from  it.     The 
distance  of  the  Lama's  house  from  our  encampment 
was  352 1  paces ;    from  the  former  place  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,    from   the  top  of  which  I  made  my 
survey,  1 2,500  paces :    they  went  5000  paces  farther, 
making  in  the  whole  21,621  paces,  or  about  eighteen 
English  miles;  which,  doubled  by  their  return,  made 
their  day's  journey  thirty-six  miles.     According  to  their 
calculation,,  my  joumey  consisted  of  twenty-four  miles: 
but  adding  the  crossing  of  the  hills,  it  may  fairly  be  esti- 
mated at  three  more.     The  distance  altogether  is  but 
trifling ;  yet  the  circumstances  of  my  weakness  fix)m  pre- 
vious illness,  the  badness  of  the  road,  being  benighted, 
&c.,  rendered  its  performance  very  distressing. — However, 
the  fact  of  Minsarowar  giving  rise  to  no  large  river,  has 
been  ascertained  by  it.     The  old  pundit  remained  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  and  a  Latdki  traveller  as- 
serted, that  eight  years  ago  the  stream,  which  he  men- 
tioned, actually  existed ;   and  that  it  since  that  period 
dried  up,  and  the  bed  has  filled.     Perhaps  an  earthquake 
may  have  been  the  agent  in  this  effect.     I  believe  the 
period  assigned  tallies  with  that  which  was  so  mischievous 
at  Sirinagar  ;  and  it  might  have  extended  to  this  place. 
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Mdmariwar  or  Mapang^  of  which  we  had  no  moutt 
of  ascertaining  by  astronomical  observatioD^  the  exact 
geographical  situation,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
j^^eat  Himalaya,  which  pours  its  liquilSed  snow  into  its 
basin ;  on  the  £ast  by  a  prolongation  of  the  Caiids  ridge ; 
and  on  the  north  and  west  by  very  high  land  under 
the  form  of  mountain,  table,  ravine,  and  slope,  all  d^ 
clining  towards  it.     In  form  it  appeared  to  me  obkmg ; 
the  sides  of  the  east,  west,  and  south,  nearly  streigfit ; 
that  of  the  north,  and  especially  to  the  north-east,  where 
there  is  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  elevated  land,  indented,  and 
irregularly  tending  to  the  east.    The  angles  were  not 
sharp,  or  its  figure  would  have  approached  nearer  to  a 
square  than  any  otber ;  but  it  may  be  considered  as  an 
irregular  oval.     Its  breadth  from  south  to  north,  I  esti- 
mate at  about  eleven  miles ;    its  length  about  fifteen. 
The  water,  except  where  disturbed  by  the  wind  near  the 
beach,  where  it  is  sandy,  is  clear  and  well  tasted.    No 
weeds  are  observable  on  its  surface,  but  grass  is  thrown 
upon  its  banks  from  the  bottom. — ^The  middle  and  sides 
fiirthest  from  the  spectator  reflect  green ;  and,  taken 
altogether,  it  has  a  noble  appearance,  whether  in  an  agi- 
tateo  or  a  quiet  state.     We  had»  however,  but  little  oppor* 
tunity  of  seeing  it  unruffled ;  for  the  changes  of  temper 
rature  of  the  atmosphere  are  here  extremely  frequent  and 
sudden,  attended  with  great  mutability  m  the  wind. — 
Considering  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
the  vast  bcdies  of  snow  on  the  summits  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  which  produce  their  influence  when 
the  sun  begins  to  decline,  and  the  breaches  and  guUeys 
throueh  the  ranges  of  hills,  it  is  not  surprising  ^t  theve 
should  be  an  almost  continual  conflict  between  opposite 
currents  of  air,  or  that  the  shifts  of  temperature  should 
be  frequent  and  great. — At  what  season  this  large  basin 
is  most  full,  I  could  not  learn  ;  but  I  ap[»^end  this  must 
be  the  driest  season,  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  water* 
courses  which  I  saw  were  dry.     But  I  found  no  ap- 
pearance of  water-mark  above  four  feet  higher  than  the 
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preset  water  line ;  which  would  be  wholly  insufficient 
to  produce  any  ov^ow  of  its  banks. 

I  Baw  a  great  number  of  skdetoos  of  yaks  between 
the  low  and  high  water-m^rk ;  and,  aJthoc^  the  bones 
of  the  trunk  and  limbs  were  bare  and  bleached » the  head 
was  in  almost  every  instance,  and  particularly  its  fore 
parts,  covered  with  the  skin,  to  which  the  hair  adhered* 
I  couki  get  no  account  of  the  cause  of  the  number  of 
the  carcases ;  but  think  it  probable,  that  in  the  severe 
season  the  space  between  the  banks  and  the  water  is  filled 
by  drifts  of  snow,  and  that  the  yaks  going  towards  the 
lake  fall  into  them,  and  are  suffocated.  Adverting  to  the 
instinct  and  experience  of  this  animal,  this  solution  may  be 
erroneous ;  but  I  have  none  better  to  offer. — At  first  it 
ocpurred  to  me  that  they  might  have  been  sacrificed : 
however  inquiry  did  not  bear  out  this  conjecture ;  nor 
could  I  discover  any  ground  for  thinking  that  these  crea- 
tures are  subject  to  epidemical  diseases,  which  might  have 
compelled  them  to  resort  to  the  lake,  either  to  quench 
their  thirst,  or  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  by  bathing. 
With  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  skin  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  head,  this  would  soon  dry  fiiom  the  influence 
of  alternate  heat  and  cold,  there  being  little  muscular 
substance  between  it  and  the  bone  to  become  soft  and 
enter  into  putrefaction. 

August  8th. — Bean  to  return  towards  Hindustan. 
Thermometer  45\ — -Mr.  H.  cut  his  and  my  name  on  a 
stone,  and  left  it  in  a  secure  place.  At  deven  A.  M. 
march.  At  9 1 00  paces  pass  tents  of  Tatars  and  JuMs  : 
cross  a  watercourse,  at  10,200  paces,  which  was  dry, 
when  we  went  towards  MAnsar&wary  but  is  now  two  feet 
deep.  At  12,1  £6  paces  encamp  near  seven  or  eight 
tents.  The  valley  of  Gangri  is  about  twelve  miles  broad, 
and  nearly  twenty-four  long.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
is  Mdnsariwar :  opposite  is  Rhoanhrad. — ^The  latter 
lake  has  always  been  represented  as  surrounding  some 
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large  portions  of  rock,  a  little  detached  irom  the  great 
Himdchal :  however,  the  view  which  i  had  of  it,  com- 
pletely destroys  this  idea.  It  consists  of  two  legs,  which 
are  long,  and  not  very  broad ;  one  leg  runs  eastward  to- 
wards mdnsariwar^  is  straight,  and  ends  in  a  point ;  the 
other  goes  to  the  south  amongst  the  hills ;  and  their  di- 
vergence, forms  an  angle  almost  directly  opposite  to  the 
town  of  Oangri  or  Darchan.  I  think  I  saw  a  stream 
issue  out  of  it  at  the  western  side  of  this  angle,  which  pro- 
bably communicates  with  the  many  streams  which  form 
the  Setlej :  but  thb  point  I  purposed  to  make  out 
decidedly. 

August  9th. — Thermometer  42^.  I  suffered  much 
from  fever,  and  was  unable  to  go  to  Rhoanhrad.  About 
sun-set  the  wind  became  very  high,  and  thick  clouds,  with 
loud  peals  of  thunder,  announced  the  approach  of  a 
storm. — This  began  with  hail,  turned  to  rain,  and  at 
midnight  a  fall  of  snow  took  place,  which  lasted  till 
morning. 

August  1 0th. — At  six  in  the  morning,  thermometer  32^ 
Our  tents  covered  two  inches  thick  with  snow,  which 
continues  to  fall.  The  streams  on  the  plain  much  swol- 
len, many  parts  covered  with  water  that  were  quite  dry  yes- 
terday. The  ground  very  poachy,  all  prospect  of  visiting 
Rdwanhrad  given  up,  and  anxiety  felt,  lest  a  continuance 
of  this  weather  should  fill .  the  passes  of  the  Himdchal 
with  snow,  and  exclude  us  from  Hindustan.  Rdwanhrad 
receives  many  rivulets  from  the  southern  face  of  the 
Cailds  ridge ;  but  a  large  body  of  water,  it  is  probable, 
falls  into  it  from  the  northern  front  of  its  snow-capped 
neighbour  the  Himdchal  range. — I  much  regret  to  leave 
unsettled  the  question  of  a  branch  of  the  JSatudrd  pro- 
ceeding from  it ;  but  must  bow  to  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

On  its  banks  vast  numbers  of  wild  geese  are  bred,  and 
it  is  probably  better  stored  with  fish  tiban  Mdnsarowar^ 
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«8  one  edge  of  its  banks  is  fringed  with  gi^iss  of  con- 
siderable height,  and  there  is  swampy  land  at  the  mouths 
of  the  streams,  which  empty  themselves  into  its  bosom* 
At  a  distance  its  water  was  of  an  indigo  blue.  The  eastern 
leg  appeared  about  five  miles  in  length  ;  of  that  of  the 
southern  one  I  could  form  no  opinion,  as  it  was  lost  in 
the  mountains.  The  name  is  derived  from  Rdwanj  so 
much  famed  in  the  Rdmdyana,  and  the  Sanscrit  word 
hrad,  signifying  lake.  The  principal  streams  which  rise 
in  the  Cailas,  and  disembo^e,  are,  1st,  the  Siva  Gangd  ; 
2d,  Gauri  Gangd  ;  3d,  Varchan  Gadrih  ;  4th,  Cdty- 
dyani  ;  and  there  are  many  others  without  names*  It 
is  said  to  be  four  times  as  large  as  Mdnsarlnvar  ;  but  of 
this  I  can  give  no  opinion.  We  have  been  forced  to  re- 
main here  all  day.  At  nine  the  snow  ceased  to  fall,  and 
was  followed  by  rain  that  continued  till  three.  At  twelve, 
thermometer  at  62^  At  sun-set  rained  again ;  thermo- 
meter 43^     About  midnight  the  rain  ceased. 

August  11th. — ^Thermometer  42®.  March  at  9^y 
over  a  plaii>  which  is  very  poachy.  Our  yaks,  though 
very  strong,  labour  through  the  soft  ground,  into  which 
they  frequently  sink  up  to  their  bellies ;  but  if  left  alone, 
would  feed  and  wade  along.  English  oxen  would  be 
much  distressed  and  frightened  in  such  quaggy  soil.  A 
hail  storm  induces  us  to  halt  at  9825  paces,  near  a  small 
river,  at  three  o'clock.  Thermometer,  Even.  49^ 
Cai/^  mountain  is  supposed  to  be  the  favourite  residence 
of  Maha^deVa,  and  is  situated  opposite  to  the  great 
lake  of  Rdwanhrady  and  little  distant  from  that  oiMdnr 
sar6war.  As  its  summit  is  always  clothed  with  snow,  it 
is  but  a  cool  seat :  however  this  cold  is  said  to  be  ne- 
cessary, on  account  of  the  poison  which  has  heated  his 
frame  ever  since  he  swallowed  it  at  the  period  of  the 
Sankh  Avaidr. 

A  ugust  1 2  th. — Thermometer  40''.  A  party  of  people, 
having  in  charge  a  body  of  about  spveniy  yaks  loaded 
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widi  AwajcWj  m  sacks,  passed  our  encampment  in  tiie 
direction  which  we  mean  to  take.  March  at  8|.  At 
2400  paces,  many  wild  asses,  and  some  animals,  which 
are  thought  more  like  mules  than  either  horses  or  asses. 
At  6780  Gangri  valley  ends.  The  declivity  goes  to 
the  left,  and  the  water  of  this  land  falls  into  the  TirtApurl 
river.  At  7000,  meet  the  old  road.  At  12,969,  reach 
our  ground  opposite  to  our  former  encampment. 

AugMt  ISth. — ^TTicrmometer  37*.  March  at  9^  15^ 
At  3970  paces  feH  into  the  Misar  road.  At  4460 
descend  to  the  bed  of  a  rapid  river,  which  we  pass  over  a 
Sankh(k  Here  we  found  many  Gelum  families  of  Tatcer 
shepherds,  who  had  been  carrying  to  MAnsariwar  the 
ashes  of  their  deceased  relatives.  At  53 15  paces  descend 
to  another  river,  in  rapidity  and  volume  of  current  similar 
to  the  former.  As  there  was  here  a  Sankho  three  feet 
in  breadth,  we  thought  it  right  to  attempt  to  force  our 
yaks  over,  loaded  ;  but  they  disliked  going  on  account  of 
the  height  of  the  planks  from  the  water,  and  the  roaring 
of  the  river  as  it  descended  through  the  contracted  chan- 
nel. One,  which  was  closely  pressed,  preferred  leapin/ 
into  the  water  from  a  bank  of  stones  seven  feet  high,  aix 
swam  under  th^  bridge  to  the  opposite  side  loaded.  At 
14,886  paces  reach  TirtApArl.  Wait  in  the  veranda  of 
the  temple,  where  our  wool  is  packed,  until  the  arrival  of 
our  cattle  with  the  baggage,  whieh  did  not  take  place  till 
near  seven  in  the  evening.  Went  into  the  tempfe  to  bear 
the  Gelums  repeat  their  vespers,  the  recital  of  wWch  was 
accompanied  with  cymbals,  and  the  beating  of  a  deep- 
toned  drum.  The  performance  of  the  ceremony  was 
preceded  by  the  blowing  of  conchs  from  the  top  of  the 
temple.  We  generaHy  found  the  Gtlums  assisted  by  the 
JudHs  or  Dhdrmis. — One  of  these  men  said  that  the 
breach  of  chastity  in  a  nun  was  compensated  by  a  fine  of 
fifty  rupees,  and  that  of  a  monk  or  Gelum  by  one  of  sixt}'. 

August  14^^ — Halt  at  Tirt6p&ri.  Thermometer  38*. 
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A  report  is  ciirrent  amongst  die  JuMs  and  Dh^rmis, 
that  the  OorkhdR  governor  of  Srinagar  has  written  that 
be  understands  two  Europeans  have  gone  by  the  Nit{, 
and  two  others  by  the  Dharma  pass,  into  Ae  Undis.  He 
desires  imformation  may  be  conveyed  to  him,  as  to  who 
they  are  and  with  what  intention  they  are  going. 

Some  JudrUy  whom  we  here  met,  ^ere  concerned  in 
the  transaction  respecting  conveying  shawl  wool  to 
Bckbri  fair  for  Mr.  Gillican,  which  had  excited  the 
attention  of  the  Lat&khis^  caused  their  complaint  to  the 
Oarpan,  and  his  severe  edict  against  the  clandestine  sale 
of  tnis  article.  One  man  told  me,  that  he  had  been 
seized  by  Ahmkd  Khan  the  Latikhi^  for  having  a 
small  quantity  in  his  possession,  wliich  he  said  he  was 
about  to  make  into  pankhis.''-^TYi\&  day  1  was  much 
with  fever. 
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August  15th. — ^Thermometer  44^  March  at  9^  30" : 
at  4700  paces  come  to  an  ascent  of  high  Table  Land. 
At  5836,  a  large  river,  supposed  to  issue  from  Rdwan- 
hradf  joins  the  Tirat  river,  at  S.  30  £.  distant  I^  mile, 
the  litde  stream  £idls  into  it  here  likewise.  The  stream 
resulting  from  this  junction  now  takes  the  name  of  the 
Satudrd.  At  6325  arrive  at  some  mud  temples  with 
many  caves  in  the  rocks,  shewing  the  place  to  have  been 
once  a  winter  resort  of  the  Uniyasy  but  now  deserted. 
A  violent  storm  of  wmd,  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and 
Tain,  now  sets  in  and  lasts  till  nearly  an  hour.— ^Rains 
again  at  sun-set.  Thermometer  Sff*  Find  two  Judris 
encamped  here  on  the  road  to  Kien-lung :  one  of  these 
traders  repn)ached  us  with  ^)oiling  their  market,  by 
selling  our  goods  at  too  low  a  rate.  The  Judris  hav^ 
hitherto  been  the  principal  medium  through  which  the 
Umyas  have  received,  since  the  conquest  of  the  hills  by 
the  Uitrkhdlisy  the  produce  of  Hindfkstan  and  European 
merchandise ;  and  th^  have  sold  their  wares  at  so  high 
a  rate,  as  to  have  confined  the  demand  to  a  few  rich  in- 
dividual^ sucl^  as  the  Oarpan,  Dibas,  and  Nerbas. 
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Jugust  l6th. — ^Thermometer  45"*.  March  at  8*  S(f. 
River  remaining  close  to  the  left.  The  low  warm  swampy 
land  in  the  vales  about  Tirtdpuri  gives  a  grass,  which  is 
cut  and  carried  as  hay  for  winter  provision,  for  the  horses 
of  the  GarpaUj  and  the  people  of  Kien  lungj  Ddbd 
and  Dumpu.  The  grain  called  Awa-jau  raised  in 
Tikla-kote  is  also  given  to  them  during  tlie  rigorous 
season,  and  said  to  be  hearty  food.  As  mis  grain  grows 
in  a  rigorous  climate,  it  is  worth  while  to  send  some  to 
Britain  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  isles. 

.  At  5280  paces,  reach  a  steep  rocky  pass  of  a  stone 
:laminated,  rolled  and  whirled  as  at  Tift&pUri^  and  appa- 
rently bound  by  the  same  agency.  At  5600,  broken 
ground  presents  appearances  similar  to  those  in  which 
gold  dust  is  found.  At  5740,  immense  masses  of  broken 
rock  of  a  brown  colour,  much  veined  with  quartz,  in  the 
cavities  of  which  is  much  rock  crystal ;  that,  which  is 
small,  generally  transparent  and  regular  in  form ;  tbe 
large  crystals  ordinarily  discoloured,  full  of  flaws,  and 
fractured  or  shivered.  At  6737,  water  drips  over  an 
inclined  plain  of  rock  and  tastes  salt  and  nauseous.  At 
7178,  hot-water  flows  from  the  rock  and  covers  the  edges 
of  its  course  with  stony  concretion  of  a  yellowish  colour. 
.At  9465,  reach  a  good  sankho  over  the  Setkj  about  fifteen 
paces  long,  and  four  feet  broad.  On  the  right  bank  a  natural 
fountain  throws  hot  water  a  foot  above  its  level,  the  edges 
of  which  are  covered  with  a  compact,  hard,  white,  tufa, 
at  a  distance  looking  like  ice.  Come  to  our  ground  at 
4*"  10^:  wait  in  a  cave  till  our  baggage  arrives.  Have 
tlrs  day  come  9765  paces,  and  encamp  in  a  hollow  sur- 
rounded by  rocks  formed  by  hot-water,  opposite  to  the 
town  of  Kien- lung y  situated  on  spires  of  rock  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Setlg  distant  f  of  a  mile.  The  road  of  to- 
day has  been  of  a  very  rugged  description :  and  the  yaks 
with  the  wool  and  baggage  were  obliged  to  make  a 
circuitous  route  over  the  tops  of  the  hills,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  loads  being  knocked  ofi^  by  the  stones  which 
projected  from  the  sides  of  the  path  that  we  took.    Yet, 
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notwithstanding,  many  of  the  loads  fell,  and  at  ni^t  it 
was  discovered  that  the  sirkar's  bundle  was  missing,  along 
with  a  small  packet  of  Cashmir  saffron  which  I  had 
bought  from  the  Latdkhi  agent. 

The  whole  of  the  country,  from  Tirt&pUri  to  Kietir 
lung  or  Chinglungf  exhibits  abundant  proof  of  the  pre- 
sence of  minerals,  and  the  rocks  teem  with  springs  of 
hot-water,  impregnated  with  various  mineral  and  saline 
Sjubstxinces,  which  we  had  neither  leisure  nor  means  to 
analyze :  the  springs  of  Tirtdp&ri  seem  charged  with 
calcareous  matter  alone,  which  in  process  of  time  becomes 
Kme-stone,  marble,  and  calcareous  spar.     Near  Kien- 
lung,  the  hot-water  contains  calcareous  matter  mixed  with 
salts.     Still  nearer  to  this  town,  it  is  charged  with  iron ; 
and  opposite  to  Kien-lung  is  a  cavern  into  which  drips 
water  highly  charged  with  sulphuric  acid.     This  cavern 
is  about  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  at  its  mouth  five  feet  high; 
and  about  fourteen  feet  in  depth,  from  the  entrance  to 
the  back  part.     The  floor   consists  of  projections  of 
calcareous  matter  mixed  with  sulphur,  and  cavities  or 
pools  of  water  about  four  feet  deep,  transparent,  highly 
charged  with  sulphur.     Hot  sulphureous  vapour  issues 
through  numerous  holes  in  the  floor,  and  a  person  is 
thrown  into  perspiraticHi  almost  immediately,  without  his 
breathing  being  incommoded,  by  the  sulphur  steam,  pro- 
vided he  stand  upright :  but  he  is  seized  with  coughing 
and  a  sense  of  suffocation,  if  he  crouch  on  the  floor,  as 
happened  to  a  Hindu  who  sat  down.  This  occurs  likcfwise 
in  the  grotto  dei  cani,  and  arises  merely  from  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sulphureous  gas  being  greater  than  that  of 
the  atmospheric  air,  with  wnich  it  does  not  mix  with  cele- 
rity.    The  sides  of  the  cavern  were  formed  by  calcareous 
matter,  and  flour  of  sulphur,  in  some  places  straw  colour, 
in  others  of  a  deep  brimstone  hue.     The  proportion  of 
brimstone  to  the  other  material  is  nearly  two  to  one.  The 
side  is  so  soft,  that  it  may  be  scooped  off  by  the  hand,  and 
is  9  little  moist.     It  is  rubbed  into  powder  with  ease,  and 
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then  mixed  with  oil  which  unites  with  the  sulphur^  and 
the  calcareous  matter  subsides*  Coal  has  not  yet  been 
found  by  the  natives ;  and  fuel  is  only  afforded  by  the 
furze  in  small  quantity.  If  fuel  were  plentiful,  I  appre- 
hend, that  many  hundreds  of  tons  of  sulphur  mi^t  be 
obtained  from  this  cavern  and  the  immediately  surround- 
ing calcareous  rock ;  which,  even  where  white,  is  highly 
charged  with  sulphur.  Immediately  ip  front  of  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern,  aud  forming  as  it  were  its  threshold,  is  a 
mound  of  calcareous  stone,  through  chinks  of  which  spring 
many  jets  of  hot-water  perfectly  transparent,  and  of  a 
smell  and  taste  very  similar  to  that  of  Harrawgatc. 
The  vast  walls  and  masses  of  rock,  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  hot  springs  in  this  neighbourhood, 
shew  an  antiquity  that  baffles  research  and  would  affoitl 
food  for  sceptics. 

The  town  of  Kien-lung,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred 
small  houses,  built  of  unbumt  bricks  painted  grey  and  red, 
is  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a  cluster  of  spires  or 
natural  pillars  of  indurated  clay  in  the  fisu;e  of  high  banks* 
of  the  same  material,  which  overtop  it  by  at  least  a  hun- 
dred feet :  whilst  the  town  itself  is  at  least  200  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  in  a  retiring  angle.  This  kind 
of  situation  seems  particularly  affected  by  the  Unias  fw 
their  winter  retirements ;  and  the  preference  is  founded 
upon  judicious  principles;  for,  from  the  conical  shape 
of  the  pinnacles  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  houses, 
the  snow  slips  from  them  and  falls  into  the  valley  below ; 
the  height  of  the  rocks  behind  guards  them  from  the  force 
of  the  winds  which  sweep  over  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  town  above  the  level  of  the  plain 
prevents  the  inhabitants  from  feeling  the  blaats  wfaich 
frequently  rush  alcxig  the  course'of  the  river  with  a 
violence  which  can  scarcdy  be  conceived, — At  presentt 
from  this  being  the  season  most  favourable  for  paatoiage^ 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  have  left  the  town 
and  gone  to  a  dbtance  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 
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August  17th. — ^ThermoHieter  42*.  Four  men  were 
dispatched  before  day-break  in  search  of  the  skkar's 
bundle,  which  they  found,  and  returned  by  nine  o'clock ; 
however,  as  the  servants  had  begun  to  cook  their  victuals, 
we  could  not  march  till  1^50^.  The  heat  was  very 
great.-*-At  500  paces  a  strong  sulphureous  smell  issues 
from  hot  springs ;  the  rocks  stained  yellow  with  stilphur, 
which  appears  in  considerable  quantity  mixed  with  earth, 
in  interstices  betwixt  masses  of  rock.  At  9875,  the 
channel  of  the  river,  frotn  being  broad,  suddenly  reduced 
to  50  yards ;  road  along  its  edge  stony.  Reached  our 
ground  at  seven  P.  M.,  8383  paces.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  most  rugged  marches  we  have  had  in  the  U'ndis. 
As  it  grew  dark,  we  fired  carbines  occasionally,  to  apprize 
our  people  behind  of  the  direction  we  were  encamped 
in ;  and  at  half  past  nine  had  the  satisfaction  to .  see 
them  arrive  without  having  met  with  ^ny  serious  accident. 

August  18th. — Thermometer  37*.  March  at  8*  S5\ 
Some  of  the  yak  cows  left  the  watercourse  and  went  up 
the  rock,  the  face  of  which  became  steeper  as  they  ad- 
vanced. One  of  them,  finding  herself  separated  firom 
the  great  mass  of  her  companions,  without  hesitation 
leaped  from  a  height  of  about  fourteen  feet  into  the  dry 
watercourse,  apparentfy  without  being  hurt  by  the  shock  J 
and  her  example  was  followed  by  those  which  had  taken 
the  same  path. 

* 

At  6900  pates,  commence  descending  to  a  river  formed 
of  two  branches,  the  right  coming  from  S.  5  W.  the  left 
S.  35  W.  They  run  N.  30  E.  At  7625  reach  tiie  point 
at  which  the  streams  just  mentioned  join,  and,  breakini 
through  a  high  mountain,  fall  into  the  Setl^.  The  ban) 
on  this  side  is  as  it  were  dissected  ;  the  softer  parts  having 
been  washed  from  the  harder  strata  :  the  latter  present 
a  very  irregular  and  extraordinary  projecting  surface. 
At  7700,  cross  the  river  1  \  feet  deep ;  at  8000  descend  to 
the  secood  river,  the  water  of  which  is  more  clear,  and  jltf 
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banks  afford  more  grass  and  furze  for  fuel.  At  8050, 
cross  and  encamp  at  1*".  P.  M.  Here  we  observed  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  many  larva  of  a  kind  of  locust, 
which  breeds  on  the  stony  plains  of  Tatary^  marked  on 
the  body  with  a  yellow  ring  on  a  black  ground,.and  having 
a  large  horn  in  the  tail.  Two  species  of  locusts  breed 
here:  one  with  purple  wings ;  by  clapping* the  hoiny 
cases  strongly  together,  it  msJies  a  smart  crack  as  it  flies. 
The  other  is  twice  as  large,  the  carcass  and  wings  of  a 
yellow,  spotted  with  points  a  little  darker. 

High  wind  from  the  Himichaly  which  lasted  finom 
three  to  night-fall.    Thermometer  at  seven  P.  M.  56^. 

August  19th. — Slight  frost.  Thermometer  ST.  March 
at  T.  At  1300  paces,  observe  that  the  two  rivers  which 
we  crossed  yesterday  join  due  east  about  900  yards.  At 
5000  commence  ascending  the  gorge,  and  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  height  which  shuts  the  valley.  At  5S40,  arrive  at 
a  j)ile  of  stones  and  descend  by  a  tolerably  good  road,  on 
which  were  many  small  fragments  of  different  coloiued 
jasper  and  white  ag^te ;  to  the  right  is  the  river  formed 
by  two  streams,  and  now  running  parallel  to  our  line  of 
march  about  £|  miles  distant.  At  15,700  commeuoe 
descending ;  the  town  of  DumfA  in  sight.  This  is  built 
on  a  steep  eminence  forming  part  of  a  ridge  stretching 
from  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  sloping  to  a  river,  but 
rising  at  least  300  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  latter.  Some 
ruined  buildings  on  another  eminence  are  separated  fix>m 
the  town  by  a  deep  glen,  in  which  runs  a  stream  of  de- 
licious water.  The  ranks  of  this  watercourse,  cut  into 
steps  or  narrow  beds,  are  now  covered  by  the  grain  called 
Awajau  now  in  ear,  and  watered  by  cuts  from  the  stream 
begun  near  its  source.  The  relief  afforded  to  the  eye  by 
dwelling  jfjpcm  this,  after  having  been  so  long  tired  with 
tfie/epeAion  of  bare  rocks  and  of  plains  most  scantily 
sprinUed  with  verdure,  is  such  as  cannot  be  conceived 
except  by  those  who  chance  to  have  been  in  such  situa-. 
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tioDs.  The  inhabitants  have  also  been  equally  industri- 
ous in  turning  to  account  a  shelf  of  gently-sloping  land 
at  the  foot  oAhe  ridge  watered  by  the  large  river.  The 
regularity  and  luxuriance  of  the  crop  shew,  that  the  soil 
would  be  very  grateful  if  the  farmer  would  irrigate  suffi- 
ciently. 

August  20th. — Halt  at  DimpA.  Thermometer  49V 
The  wannest  day  we  have  had  since  our  arrival  on  ihe, 
U'ndds.  Aher  Singh  arrived  at  ten  this  morning.  It 
appears  that  a  dawk,  or  post  carried  by  horses,  regulaHy 
goes  from  Ghertope  to  Ouchong  (LassaJ  Each  horse 
performs  twenty  kos  a  day ;  and  the  journey  takes  up 
twenty-two  days  at  this  rate.  So  that,  giving  the  kos  as 
two  miles,  the  distance  may  be  estimated  at  880  mfles. 
The  intermediate  country  is  most  thinly  peopled.  The 
shawl  goats  are  from  Latdkh  to  LassCj  where  it  b  said 
there  are  sheep  with  finer  wool  than  here.  The  Ouchong 
merchants  buy  woollen  cloth  at  Ghertope  from  the 
Latdkhi  and  Judri  traders. 

« 

This  day  has  been  hot,  with  the  exception  of  about 
half  an  hour,  during  which  we  had  a  smart  shower  of 
hail.  Thermometer  at  night  56*.  We  were  obliged  to 
halt  this  day,  on  account  of  our  cattle  being  much  tired, 
hot  only  from  the  continued  marching  that  they  have  had, 
but  from  their  having  seldom  been  able  to  fill  tfieir  bellies 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  grass  in  the  course  of  our 
route. 

August  Q 1  St. — ^Thermometer  45"*.  Leave  DiUmpk  at 
8^  50^.  At  380  paces  cross  a  small  river,  the  water  from 
which  is  made  use  of  for  irrigating  some  steps  of  land 
sawn  with  Awa-jau.  At  6514  reach  Table  I^and;  a 
house  of  unbumt  bricks  about  eighty  yards  to  the  left ; 
to  the  S.  four  or  five  others,  which  constitute  the  village 
of  Gengoulj  formerly  tolerably  populous^  but  now  neany 
deserted.     It  bears  S.  60  W.  from  our  encampmant  at 
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6740,  9t  which  we  arrived  at  two  P.  M.  The  fiirze  ad* 
joining  the  Awajau  fields,  with  some  springy  land» 
formed  a  favourite  resort  to  hares ;  and  many  Chakdrs* 
were  heard  in  the  neighbouring  hills ;  and  taking  our  guns, 
Mr.  H.  and  myself  had  good  sport.  Found  a  partridge 
very  like  that  of  England  in  plumage  and  size,  but  whidi 
had  a  strange  grunting  call.  This  bird  ran  astonishingly 
swift,  and  I  could  not  make  it  take  wing.  The  Ckakars 
breed  in  the  hills,  and  afforded  excellent  diversion,  al- 
though at  the  same  time  it  was  very  laborious  and  not 
w^itbout  danger.  This  day  three  of  our  loaded  yaks  fell 
ovpr  a  steep  bank  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high  into  a 
ravJAp ;  and^  although  they  had  struggled  much  to  dis* 
entangle  themselves,  lay  on  their  backs  unable  to  set 
up ;  on  the  ropes  bein^g  cut,  tbey  rose  apparently  with 
yeiy  little  injury.     Thermometer  at  night  SS"". 

August  23d.~Thermometer  37%  March  at  S^  45'. 
At  1 1^00  paces  arrive  at  a  pile  of  stones  with  religious 
inscriptions  carved  upon  theni.  Ddbd  looks  larger  from 
hence  than  from  the  approach  to  it  on  the  NUi  road. 
We  were  welcomed  by  a  crowd  of  half  naked,  dirty,  ra^ed 
children,  in  terms  of  friendship,  and  they  were  made 
happy  for  the  moment  by  a  few  scraps  of  broken  biscuit 
and  some  raisins.  We  proceeded  to  our  original  encamp* 
ment  in  the  town,  having  completed  12,575  paces  at  4^ 
40^  P.  M .  We  thought  it  proper  to  inform  the  fVazir 
9^  Diba  of  our  arrival,  and  to  inquire  where  it  wodd 
be  agreeable  to  them  that  we  should  pay  them  a  visit; 
to  this  a  reply  was  sent,  that  they  should  be  glad  to  see 
us  the  following  morning. — About  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening,  tiie  old  pundit  came  to  say  that  tlie  moon  was 
eclipsed,  and  we  immediately  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  beating  of  drums  and  gongs  from  the  temple  of 
Na'ra't AN,  and  that  erected  on  the  site  of  theold  palace 
of  the  SuRjABANS  Ra'ja".    This  I  presume  was  in- 
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teuded  !x>  drive  away  the  dragon,  which  during  the  time 
of  an  eclipse,  is  supposed  by'  the  Chinese  to  attempt  to 
devour  the  moon.  This  eclipse  was  a  total  one ;  bat 
the  obscurity  was  much  less  dense  than  I  ever  before 
observed  it.    Thermometer  at  night  55*. 

Augtsst  23d. — Halt  at  Ddbd,  or  as  pronounced, 
Dhdpa.  Thermometer  40**  at  sun-rise.  At  nine,  a 
messenger  from  the  fVazir  and  Diba  stated,  that  they 
were  ready  to  receive  us.  In  an  apartment  on  the  roof 
of  the  government  house,  we  found  the  fVazir  and  Diba^ 
along  with  the  brother  of  the  Oarp&n^  and  a  person 
whom  we  took  for  a  commander  of  cavalry,  seated  in  an 
open  verandah,  in  front  of  which  we  placed  ourselves  on 
a  cushion. — ^The  presents  made  this  time  were  less  costly 
than  those  on  our  first  interview  with  the  young  fVazir 
and  Diba.  After  the  usual  complimentary  inquiries,  the 
Gaiydris  brother  remarked,  that  our  journey  had  taken 
up  a  considerable  time,  and  that  he  feai*ed,  if  our  return 
to  Hindustan  were  much  longer  delayed,  it  might  be 
stopped  altogether  by  a  sudden  fall  of  snow  filling  all  the 
passes  :  a  circumstance  not  unusual  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  In  answer  to  his  remark,  it  was  observed;  that  we 
had  been  somewhat  delayed  by  an  ilhiess  which  attacked 
me  soon  after  I  left  Gkertope  ;  and  that  our  catde  had 
been  so  reduced  by  continued  marching  and  scanty  supply 
of  food,  as  to  be  incapable  of  proceeding  as  quickly  as 
we  wished. — ^That  we  were  very  solicitous  to  return  to 
our  homes,  and  should  depart  as  soon  as  our  cattle  should 
be  a  little  recruited,  and  the  fVazir  and  Diba  wouM 
assist  us  l^  hiring  cattle  to  enable  us  to  carry  our  wool 
to  Nlti.  This  latter  they  promised  to  do  without  delay. 
I  exchanged  a  knife  with  the  fVazlr  for  a  curved  horn 
snuff-box.  After  a  sitting  of  two  hours,  during  which  a 
plate  of  raisins  was  placed  before  us,  we  took  leave  and 
made  a  visit  to  the  Lama.  The  old  man  was  apfparently 
much  pleased  to  see  us  and  had  tea  prepared,  of  which 
according  to  our  Hindu  character  we  could  not  partake. 
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Mr.  H.  brought  as  much  orange  ck)th  as  would  make 
him  a  dress,  but  this  he  refused^  spying  the  weight  of  the 
obligation  would  be  too  great,  it  being  out  of  his  power  to 
make  a  suitable  return  for  such  civility.  I  found  that  a 
knife  and  pair  of  scissors  would  be  acceptable  to  him, 
and  I  sent  for  them.  He  was  most  highly  gratified  by 
this  token  of  re^rd,  and  gave  us  some  slips  of  gauze  sent 
to  him  by  the  i>iba  Lama^  along  with  some  red  comfits 
made  of  fiour,  water,  and  some  red  colouring  matter ; 
they  were  insipid,  but  having  been  made  by  the  holy 
hands  of  the  head  of  the  church  of  this  country,  wen 
said  to  possess  extraordinary  virtues,  provided  they  were 
eaten  before  any  other  thing  in  the  morning.  These 
properties  lay  in  a  very  small  space;  for  the  comfits 
were  no  bigger  than  partridge  shot.  Being  desirous  of 
brin^g  a  specimen  of  the  u'nia  writing,  some  of  whieb 
had  appeared  to  me  very  neat,  I  requested,  that  he  would 
give  me  a  written  paper,  as  also  one  that  had  been 
printed.  In  compliance  with  my  desire  he  gave  me  three 
slips  of  blue  paper,  on  which  some  prayers  w*ere  written 
in  letters  of  gold  by  a  Gelum  lately  dead ;  and  with  his 
own  hand  he  struck  off  from  a  wooden  block  another 
prayer  on  a  piece  of  coarse  Litbartm  paper.  In  the 
latter,  having  placed  a  few  grains  of  Awa-^au,  he  blessed 
it,  and  wrapping  it  round  with  an  orange-coloured  silk 
thread  drawn  out  of  an  open  stuff  with  loose  ends  ap- 
parently for  this  purpose)  he  recommended  us  to  bang  it 
in  a  particular  direction,  and  we  should  find  it  in  some 
respects  useful  to  us.  He  caused  some  tea-leaves  in  a 
mass  to  be  brought  to  us,  along  with  a  small  piece  of 
soda,  which  is  in  this  country  always  employed  to  extract 
more  of  the  colouring  matter  and  flavour  of  the  tea  than 
would  be  done  by  the  water  alone  which  is  here  bard. 
A  cheese  made  of  meal  and  milk  slightly  daubed  over 
with  coarse  suear,  and  having  a  few  raisins  stuck  in  it, 
with  a  cake  oi  a  sweetn^eat  made  of  sugar  and  butter, 
and  a  lai^ge  plate  of  raisins,  formed  his  present  The 
cheese  had  a  very  strong  smell,  and  as  well  as  the  t^ 
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and  sweetmeat  was  given  to  our  servants.  The  old  man 
£nding,  that  we  would  not  take  back  the  cloth,  requested 
that  it  mieht  be  given  him  the  following  day  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  me  Gdums.  The  more  we  have  seen  of  this 
priest  the  more  we  are  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners  and  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  as  far  as  tfa^ 
stupidity  of  our  interpreter  would  ^ve  us  to  understand 
his  conversation. 

In  the  evening  we  were  desired  again  to  vmti\\%H^azir 
and  Diba,  They  were  eng^iged  in  writing  to  the  Garpan; 
and  we  requested,  that  a  letter,  in  gener^  terms,  inform- 
ing him  of  our  safe  anival,  and  expressing  our  thanks 
for  his  attentions,  might  be  transmitted  to  him  in  our 
name ;  which  was  done.  It  was  promised,  that  on  the 
following  morning  some  catde  should  be  brought,  that  we 
might  sdect  two  for  our  own  riding,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
rupees  nominal  per  head,  and  that  others  would  be  fur- 
nished to  carry  our  wool  and  baggage.  Two  trays,  con- 
taining rice  with  a  lump  of  butter,  secured  in  a  piece  of 
the  skm  of  a  yak  with  the  hair  on,  were  put  before  us  as 
a  present,  along  with  a  plate  of  raisins ;  and  a  written 
Older,  signed  by  the  Wazir  and  Diba^  for  five  goats,  was 
directed  to  be  given  to  the  steward,  who  would  on  re- 
ceiving it  immediately  forward  the  animals.  Thermo* 
meter  55''  in  the  evening.  At  night  the  Wazlr  sent  an 
agate  snuff-box,  in  exchange  for  that  of  horn.  After  I 
had  the  latter  in  my  possession,  I  observed  a  small  ring 
of  gold,  by  means  of  which  the  bottom  was  capable  of 
being  taken  out  in  order  that  the  snuff  may  be  put  in, 
the  mouth  being  too  small  for  this  purpose.  1  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  the  IVazir  had  overlooked  this  cir- 
cumstance in  the  first  instance,  and  now  recollecting  it, 
thought  he  had  made  a  bad  bargain.  Under  this  impres- 
sion, and  resolving  to  defeat  hb  avarice  in  this  matter,  I 
pretended  to  misunderstand  his  messaj^,  and  returned 
anotlier  knife  with  a  small  silver-capped  glass  salt  muffi- 
neer that  had  been  admiired  in  the  morning  by  him.    The 
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agate  box  was  in  the  shape  of  an  ntn  flattened  at  the  sides, 
and  surmounted  at  each  shoulder  by  the  mask  of  a  satyr. 
This  appears  to  me  an  antique  of  Grecian  workmanship ; 
or,  if  it  should  be  of  Thtar  fabric,  the  hollowing  does 
credit  to  their  ingenuity.  The  IVazir  seemed  ^eased 
«vith  his  new  bargain. 

August  24th. — Thermometer  39"-  This  morning  we 
went  to  the  lodging  of  a  Latdkhi-Cashn^rian  merchant, 
who  shewed  us  Russian  leather  and  French  woollen 
cloth.  The  Lat&khi  said,  that  the  RuswinshsA  latterly 
imported  much  merchandise  Into  this  part  of  Tatary 
through  Yarkundy  which  is  forty  days'  journey  from 
Latakh  and  fifteen  from  Bokhara. 

At  night  the  Wazir^xA  the  rest  of  his  council  sent  for 
the  old  pandit,  and  the  brother  of  the  Garpdn  said,  that 
they  were  anxious  for  our  departure,  lest  some  accident 
might  occur  to  us,  which  would  be  a  source  of  great  un- 
easiness to  them.  That  we  had  now  ))assed  throogfa 
their  country  once;  and  as  we  were  Firinghis^  we  conkl 
not  be  allowed  to  come  a  second  time.  The  pandit  Mud, 
that  they  well  knew  he  was  conscious  that  they  had  it 
not  in  their  power  to  prevent  our  visiting  the  country 
whenever  we  pleased.  That  whether  we  should  do  so 
or  not  depended  upon  the  orders  of  our  superiors  ;  but, 
if  we  should,  our  dealings  would  always  be  governed  by 
the  same  integrity  which  they  had  alr^idy  witnessed, 
and  which  they  could  not  but  approve.  He  then  de* 
parted.  This  day  a  well  looking  Juari  in  a  clean  dress, 
of  the  name  of  Deb  or  Deba  Singh,  came  to  pay  his 
respects  to  us ;  he  was  son  to  a  man  of  consequence  of 
the  name  of  Dhamu  ,  who  bad  ordered  him  to  come 
over,  and,  wheth^  we  were  Mahants  or  not)  to  offer  his 
services  in  whatever  we  thought  he  might  be  useful.  If 
he  thought  us  not  Mahants y  he  was  directed  to  say  that 
SOOO  men  were  ready  to  take  arms  for  the  cause  of  the 
RijA  whenever  a  rallying  point  was  furnished.    He  said, 
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that,  as  our  jouniey  had  been  long,  and  we  had,  he  un- 
derstood^  been  made  to  incur  unnecessary  expense,  he 
should  be  happy  to  furnish  a  draft  on  Srinagar  for  a 
thousand  rupees,  if  it  would  afford  us  any  accommoda* 
tion,  and  would  take  the  amount  at  Hartdwar,  eitlier  in 
goods  or  money,  as  might  be  most  agreeable  to  us.  We 
thanked  him  for  the  offer ;  which  we  declined,  but  em- 
ployed him  in  some  little  offices  in  which  he  was  service- 
able. I  sold  the  whole  of  the  coral  beads  I  had  provided, 
for  ninety  rupees,  to  Amr  Singh,  who  passed  them  over 
to  De'b  Singh  for  fifty  shawl-wool  goats  and  twenty 
sheep,  to  be  delivaned  to  him  at  Niti,  and  to  be  brought 
down  to  Chilkia  by  Harkh  Deb.  This,  though  much 
under  their  value,  was  the  best  return  I  could  form,  as, 
in  the  event  of  accident  to  our  first  batch  of  goats,  the 
second  might  fill  their  place ;  and  this  precaution  was  the 
more  necessary,  as  all  the  persons  we  met  with,  said,  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  animals,  if  taken  through 
the  hills  before  the  cold  weather  should  have  set  in,  would 
die  on  the  march. 

August  25th. — Thermometer  4 J%  The  Wazir  e^nd 
Diba  sent  word,  that  the  yaks  would  be  ready  to  take 
our  loads  this  morning  ;  we  returned  an  answer,  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  march  until  the  following  morning : 
and  that  thb  would  depend  upon  their  performing  their 
contract.  A  messenger  returned  with  twelve  rupees  from 
the  Wazir  wkd^iba,  instead  of  a  like  number  of  goats 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  supply,  but  now  said  they 
could  not  furnish ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  those 
persons  who  said  that  the  people  firom  Ghertope  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  return,  and  expected  we  would  set  off 
this  morning,  as  they  could  not  depart  until  we  had 
began  our  march.  We  repeated  our  arguments  and 
ordered  our  cattle  out  of  the  town  to  graze.  An  order 
was  given  by  the  Wazir^  Sx.  to  shut  the  gates,  and  we 
sent  two  resohite  men  to  open  it,  and  to  turn  out  the  yaks. 
This  they  effeeted  without  resistance.— We  then  remon- 
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strated  in  very  strong  terms  with  the  fVazir  and  Diia 
on  the  impropriety,  and  meanness  of  their  conduct ;  aftef 
a  little  conversation  they  both  appeared  ashamed,  and 
said  they  did  not  act  from  themselves,  but  under  the 
authority  of  the  Ghertope  messengers  by  order  from  the 
Oarp&n.  Immediately  after  the  Wazlr  and  Deba  re- 
turned, these  people  learnt  our  intention,  and  without 
waiting  for  our  visit,  saddled  their  horses  and  went  ofl'« 
The  frazir  and  Diba^  sent  word  privately,  that,  if  we 
would  take  saffron,  they  would  in  the  evening  take  some 
of  our  cloth.  The  Lat&khi  saffiron  is  received  by  the 
Latdkhis  from  the  Cashmltian  traders,  in  payment  for 
the  shawl  wool  furnished  by  the  latter ;  and  a^ain  dven 
to  the  U'nias  in  payment  tor  the  wool  taken  m>m  mem. 
It  appears  to  me  pure,  but  dear ;  however,  the  highness 
of  price  is,  in  some  measure,  owing  to  the  form  of  the 
transaction  being  by  barter.  According  to  our  promise 
we  went  to  the  government  house,  where  we  were  re- 
ceived with  a  cordiality  calculated  to  efface  the  impres- 
sion of  the  late  transactions,  and  which  our  conduct  on 
the  occasion  shewed  had  produced  that  effect.  The 
Wazir  and  Diba  said,  that  really  there  was  much  dan* 
ger  of  our  entering  Hindustan  being  {>revaited  altoge- 
ther, if  our  departure  were  delayed;  l£at  if  they  followed 
their  own  inclination,  they  could  wish  us  to  stay  longer ; 
but  the  season  was  advanced,  and  it  would  much  grieve 
both  the  Oarp&n  and  themselves  if  any  accident  were  to 
occur  to  us. 

August  S6th. — Thermometer  37*.  We  commenced 
our  march  from  DabA  at  ten  A.  M.,  following  the  direc- 
tion by  which  we  arrived  at  first,  in  which  line  we  con- 
tinued, and  crossing  the  TiUil  reached  the  junction  of  the 
two  streafns  before  mentioned  at  twelve,  having  come  only 
about  three  miles.  Here  the  measurement  commenced  as 
we  took  a  new  road.  At  S^  30'  took  up  our  ground  for  en- 
campment. Our  baggage  did  not  reach  us  till  eight  at 
night,^  in  consequence  of  many  of  the  loads  falling  off, 
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finom  the  ruggedness  of  part  of  the  road,  and  from  our 
people  having  kept  in  the  direction  of  the  former  line  in* 
stead  of  following  us  exactly.  The  road  we  have  now 
taken  is  in  the  straight  line  for  Niti^  the  other  was  cir^ 
cuitous,  but  better.  De'b  Singh  came  in  the  evening, 
and  promised  to  send  us  three  fat  sheep  for  our  consump* 
bon  on  the  road.  When  the  sun  set  it  became  very 
<^Id ;   before  sun-set  thermometer  48"*. 

August  S7th. — ^Asour  cattle  had  been  much  reduced  by 
their  bngjoumey  from  Ghertope  to  Miauarimar  and 
back  to  liiba^  they  had  performed  their  work  of  yester- 
day but  weakly,  and  it  was  therefore  judged  advisable 
to  halt,  that  they  might  have  a  chance  of  filling  their 
bellies,  although  the  pasturage  was  even  here  but  scanty. 
Db'b  Singh  was  very  anxious  to  receive  a  certificate  of 
his  endeavours  to  be  usefiil,  and  a  recommendation  that 
he  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Company's  provinces 
paying  only  the  usual  duties.  The  papers  required  by 
Db'b  Singh  were  ^ven  to  him^  and  he  took  his  leave 
highly  satisfied  in  appearance.  Much  ice  in  the  river  this 
morning. 

August  28th. — Hard  frost.  In  some  places  the  ice 
was  9\  inches  thick.  Thermometer  SS"*.  Marched  at 
9.  At  7300  paces  reach  our  ground,  and  encamp  at  12^ 
30^  Thermometer  in  the  open  air  &T^  Found  many 
ammonites  in  iron-stone,  generaUy  broken.  Much  iron 
in  the  mountains,  which  have  scarcely  any  vegetable  upon 
them,  and  are  rapidly  flittering  into  firagments.  We  are 
now  about  one  third  of  the  Ghati  which  separates  Hin-* 
dkstan  from  Tatary.  Mountains  are  less  high  and  bold 
than  those  farther  on  in  Bitdn.  Two  yaks  have  been 
left  behind  from  fatigue,  although  the  march  has  not  been 
long,  yet  parts  have  been  very  distressing.  The  rivulet 
or  rather  river  (for  when  it  fills  its  channel  it  well  deserves 
this  name,)  is  called  ChangUu.  It  is  formed  by  three 
or  four  branches,  which  issue  from  the  heights  below 
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the  Niii  Gkitl^  and  it  disembogues  Uself  into  tbe 

^tij^iM/ 39th.-^Thenn0ii]eter  29\  Hard  frost;  and 
very  cold  to  our  feelings.  Leave  our  groand  at  ten 
A.M.  At  3745  paces  reach  the  bed  of  the  river  near 
which  we  halted  on  the  first  day,  after  crosskig  liie  Gkiti^ 
in  our  road  to  D6bA.  The  name  of  this  is  Jandu.  It 
rises  N.  85  W.,  and  runs  N.  80  E;  to  the  Setlef.  The 
banks  are  formed  by  stupendously  lofty  mountains*  At 
6125  reach  theGAa/l,  which  separates  Bi^tan  from  the, 
ITfkUSf  and  which  has  upon  it  a  large  pile  of  stones,  the 
offering  of  travellers,  surmounted  by  rags  in  token  of  the 
victory  they  achieved  in  reaching  so  great  a  height 
The  GbAti  is  about  half  a  mile  broad,  almost  without  any 
v^eteble*  The  wind  from  the  Rutan  mountains  covered 
if^ith  snow  is  most  piercingly  cold.  We  turned  out  of  the 
road,  to  the  left  hand,  and,  in  order  to  save  a  litde  distance,, 
scaled  an  ascent  which  cost  us  double  in  time.  One  of 
the  yaks,  which  had  fallen  from  a  precipice  a  few  days 
before,  and  received  such  a  shock  as  rendered  him  unfit 
for  carrying  a  load,  after  he  had  ascended  a  few  steps, 
suddenly  returned,  and  ran  downwards  towards  the  river 
as  rapidly  as  the  badness  of  the  road  would  admit,  and 
fieister  than  any  one  who  has  never  seen  these  animals 
travel  over  crags  would  suppose  possible.  I  had  got 
upon  a  Jabi  (or  mule  between  a  yak  and  a  cow),  cuid 
was  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  animal  charged  me,  and 
endeavoured  to  overthrow  my  steed,  who  however  stood 
firm.  Luckily  he  took  my  thigh  between  his  honis>  and 
did  not  hurt  me  materially.  When  he  found  room,  he 
did  not  repeat  the  attack,  but  continued  his  course  towards 
the  river,  upon  the  bank  of  which  he  stood  still .  I  leaped 
off  the  JisM,  had  him  secured,  and  passed  a  cord  through 
a  hole  in  his  nose.  Thou^  one  of  the  most  tractable 
animals  I  had  ever  seen,  before  the  fall^  he  now  was 
become  wholly  the  reverse :  I  saw,  that  some  derange- 
ment of  the  brain  had  taken  place,  and  was  obliged  to 
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idbandon  him .  Another  yak,  the  best  of  my  heixl,  actually 
separated  the  hoofs  from  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet  in 
exortions  to  climb  the  stones ;  and  after  bleeding  very 
largely  and  |»rosecuting  his  journey  in  great  pain,  when  a 
stop  was  made  to  allow  of  the  others  taking  breath,  he 
also  refused  to  proceed.  The  U'niaSy  who  had  brought 
the  wool  on  hire,  on  the  Wazir  and  D6ba'9  catUe^ 
sat  down  every  five  or  six  steps  on  stones,  and  smoked 
and  spun  yarn  till  the  animals  were  disposed  to  proceed. 
This  was  a  terrible  day.  The  descent  was  very  slippery 
as  weU  as  steep,  and  required  great  precaution.  The 
ascent  of  the  Odhti  measured  2110  paces,  the  descent 
1750.  At  9835  rf»ch  a  good  grassy  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  rivulet,  which  runs  from  the  OhAti  to  the 
south,  in  order  to  fail  into  the  Dauli  and  encamp  at  5^ 
50^  The  goats  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  GkAti  first, 
instead  of  taking  the  right  road,  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
people  in  charge,  went  up  a  crag  about  500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  road,  and  very  leisurdy  placed  themselves  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  precipice ;  a  mountaineer,  native  of 
Kam&itn  followed  them,  and  by  throwing  stones  and 
calling,  at  length  succeeded  in  dislod^ng  them  from  the 
dangerous  post  they  had  taken.  The  latter  rank,  in  coming 
down,  deranged  loose  stones  which  tumbled  down  an 
abrupt  slope,  by  which  they  descended  with  a  force  that 
threatened  to  overthrow  those  which  were  nearest  the 
bottom;  and  it  really  was  entertaining  to  see  with  what 
address,  whilst  at  a  run,  they  avoided  the  blows  of 
the  rolling  stones  without  turning  their  heads  in  the 
direction  jof  their  descent.  In  this  march  we  met  with 
much  wild  Chand*^  not  yet  ripe.  This  might  be  an 
acquisition  to  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales. 
Thermometer  at  night  39^  wind  high. 

August  30th.--*Snow  falling  on  the  adjacent  moun* 
tains,  and  in  less  quantity  on  our  tents ;  thermometer  37^ 
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Had  we  not  crossed  the  Gkdti  yesterday,  we  should 
have  found  it  difficult  to-day.  As  the  pasturage  here 
was  good,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  our  cattle  have 
fidrly  filled  their  bellies,  we  halted  this  day.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning  the  Vnias  in  charge  of  the  Wazir's 
sheep  came  up,  and  stated  that  they  could  not  bring  up 
our  cattle :  that  at  the  foot  of  the  dry  watercourse  being 
unwitHng  to  move,  and  the  other  very  lame.  Thermo- 
meter at  night  4  T. 

Augtut  3 1  St — Thermometer  41*.  Water  frozen 
during  the  night.  Frost  greatest  just  before  sun-nse. 
March  at  eight  A.M.  At  1S80  paces  arrive  at  the  bed 
of  the  Daull  river.  The  stream  is  now  much  broader 
and  deeper  than  when  we  crossed  before.  The  rivulet, 
near  which  we  encamped  last  night,  falls  into  the  Daull 
here,  which  is  about  two  feet  deep  and  very  rapid.  The 
descent  was  very  rugged,  and  winding  amidst  large  blocks 
of  stone :  much  of  the  ChanA  on  both  the  banks  of  the 
river ;  the  grains  smaller  than  that  cultivated ;  but  the 
plant  throws  out  many  pods,  much  foliage,  and  appears 
hardy. — At  3700  paces  reach  the  ground  on  which  we 
encamped  in  going;  and,  finding  our  cattle  much  fatigued 
fix>m  the  badness  of  the  road,  abandon  our  intention  of 
endeavouring  to  reach  GStang.  When  we  went  to  the 
Undis^  the  mountains,  by  wUch  we  are  now  surrounded, 
were  almost  entirely  bare ;  they  are  now  covered  with 
verdure ;  and  many  of  the  plants  going  to  seed.  The 
white,  yellow,  and  red  flowering  strawberry  have  bore 
abundance  of  flowers,  but  only  a  cone  of  seed  without 
any  pulp.  Whether  in  a  more  kindly  soil,  they  would 
produce  fruit  may  be  worth  trying. 

September  1st. — ^Thermometer  36*".  March  at  ei^t 
by  the  same  route  we  came.  Descend  the  steep  Ohiti 
to  the  bed  of  the  DauiL  One  of  the  yaks  could  not  be 
driven  round  the  projection  of  rock  which  led  to  it,  bat 
resolutely  charged  back  again  in  spite  of  sticks  and  stones. 
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The  Unias  went  by  a  lower  road  aloi^  tfae  steep  hcib  qi 
the  rock.  The  stream  of  the  DauU  was  very  rajMd  and 
reached  half  way  up  the  yak's  shoulder.  After  having 
^ne  about  a  hundred  yards,  perpendicular  rocks,  dipping 
into  the  river,  compelled  them  to  cross  again  to  the  right 
bank,  and  a  third  crossing  took  place  immediately  above 
the  SangUy  which  was  so  bad  that  our  men  were  afraid 
of  Eoing  alcmg  it  even  with  very  lidit  k)ads.  Their  ap» 
prehen^ns  were  reasonable  enoum,  for  the  Sanga  was 
made  only  of  two  loose  sticks  of  fir,  with  laige  loose 
stones  sloped  nearly  in  the  angle  of  45\  At  6100  paoes^ 
the  Dauii  meets  die  stream  which  comes  {ix)m  behind 
the  Nar-N&r&yan  Parbat  near  Bhadrindfh.  Thid 
river  is  larger  than  the  Dauii.  Of  the  two  arches  of 
snow,  which  lay  over  the  river  as  we  passed  before,  one 
had  dissolved,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  abutments ; 
the  other  was  entire  and  still  of  great  thickness.  The 
load  was  almost  as  bad  as  possible*  Indeed  it  is  scarcely 
in  the  power  of  imagination  to  suppose,  that  such  a  sur- 
iace  could  be  trodden  by  men  and  cattle,  without  dieir 
being  precipitated  into  the  Dauliy  which  rolled  a  tre- 
mendous current  at  the  foot  of  the  sbpe^  over  which  the 
path  run  (if  that  could  be  with  any  propriety  called  such 
aname,  when  effiiced  in  many  places  by  recent  ^ps,  and 
in  others  by  blocks  of  stones,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  together.)  This  was  a  march  of  disaster.  The 
yaks,  in  inclining  their  bodies  towards  the  mountain  to 
prevent  their  slipping  into  the  river,  struck  dieir  loads 
against  portions  of  rock,  and  tore  the  packages.  At 
every  hundred  yards,  there  was  a  cry  of  sometfamg  being 
wrong.  The  people  anxious  to  getoverthe  dangers  and 
cfifficulties  of  tiie  march,  in  q>positi(m  to  what  I  could 
say,  persisted  in  driving  the  cattle  too  foat.  The  day» 
vasvery  hot;  and  die  yaks,  oppressed  by  the  heat,  the 
wei^t  of  their  burthens,  and  &e  incessant  calling  and 
flinging  of  stones,  found  no  mote  effectual  way  of  esciping 
from  these  annoyances,  than  by  running  down  the  almost 
perpendicular  face  of  die  rock  and  dashing  into  the  cold 
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Stream.  Sometimes  by  the  slipping  of  tlie  soil  they  fell 
into  the  water  with  some  violence,  and  after  cooling 
themselves,  to  my  great  mortification,  generally  lost  their 
loads  in  climbing  over  stones  to  regain  the  road.  At 
3,  reached  our  ground ;  and  in  the  evening,  I  had  &e 
mortification  to  learn,  that  two  yaks  in  the  last  detach- 
ment could  not  be  brought  forward.  One  had  slipped 
into  a  niche  in  the  bank  of  the  river  and  could  not  get 
up ;  and  the  other  had  become  so  very  lame,  as  to  be 
unable  to  pass  over  the  sharp  edged  blocks  of  stone 
which  lay  in  the  road.     At  night  thermometer  SG*. 

September  Sd. — Halt  at  Gotang.    Thermometer  56*. 
At  night,  54^ 

September  3d. — ^Thermometer  44o.  March  at  10, 
A.  M. .  The  sight  of  trees  is  extremely  pleasing  after 
our  being  so  long  absent  from  them.  The  rhubarb  had 
now  run  to  seed.  I  cut  up  many  roots,  but  found 
the  whole  more  or  less  spongy  and  rotten.  From  the 
holes  I  have  seen  in  the  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  its  ir- 
regular knobby  form  I  apprehend  that  this  is  its  usual 
habit.  Gentian  is  met  with  in  great  abundance,  is  called 
here  Catciy  and  given  in  infusion  to  goats  and  sheep ; 
most  especially,  when,  in  travelling  towards  Hindiutan, 
they  are  supposed  to  be  distressed  by  heat  The  woods 
here  are  composed  of  birch,  the  great  Rhododendron*, 
willow  f,  and  mountain-ash  with  brown  berries.  The 
Toad  was  extremely  bad  ;  and  the  trouble  we  had  from 
the  fedljng  off  of  the  loads,. and  from  our  yak  cows  and 
calves  straying  up  the  mountains,  and  down  the  sides  of 
stupendous  precipices,  where  it  ^*as  scarcely  possible  for 
them  to  fix.  one  claw,  is  not  to  be  conceived.  It  was 
nearly  night  when  I  reached  Nitlj  notwithstanding  Amr 
Singh  brought  several  yaks  to  assist  us.  The  lame  yak 
was  brought  to  Gotdng,  and  there  left  to  recruit  in  the 

*  Rhododendron  puniceuni,     Aox. 
t  Salix  tetraspenna.    Rox. 
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abundant  pasture  of  that  place ;  that,  which  had  fallen 
into  a  nook  of  rock  near  the  river,  could  not  be  found. 
The  upper  part  of  B&tdn  is  now  suffering  much  from 
scarcity  of  grain,  in  consequence  of  the  Jiidris  and 
Dharmis  plundering  the  Gangdris,  or  people  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  within  the  hills,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  up  the  grain  they  raised,  and  that 
which  they  procured  from  below. 

September  4th. — Thermometer  54^*  in  the  morning ; 
80°  at  noon.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  fall  of  rain, 
accompanied  by  thunder.  At  night  thermometer  54^. 
The  gooseberry-bushes,  which  were  in  flower  when  we 
were  here  before,  are  now  full  of  fruit,  of  which  only  a 
few  are  rif)e.  They  are,  as  I  conjectured,  of  the  bur- 
gundy kind,  but  small ;  and  the  pulp  is  much  smaller 
than  that  of  England  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
seed;  but  this  may  be  remedied  by  cultivation.  Of 
currants  I  found  two  varieties,  one  orange-coloured  with 
small  fruit  in  small  clusters,  the  other  of  a  dark  purple 
or  mther  nearly  black  in  large  bunches  from  a  tree,  with 
bark  like  that  of  the  black  currant  in  England,  but  with 
the  flavour  of  the  red  one,  only  more  acid.  This  morning 
we  sent  to  announce  to  the  Siydnas  that  we  had  ar- 
rived, were  anxious  to  depart,  and  were  in  want  of  pro- 
visions. In  the  evening  Arjun  and  GuOar  came,  and 
said  that  the  terms  of  carrying  the  baggage  should  be 
adjusted  to-morrow. 

September  5th.— 'Thermometer  48*.    At  night  62'. 

Sq>tember  6th. — Morning  cloudy  with  small  rain ; 
thermometer  52^     At  night  54'. 

September  7th. — A  party  of  Gorkhall  Sipahis^  con- 
sbting  of  a  havildar  and  four  privates,  arrived  to-day 
for  money  due  from  the  Nltlas  to  their  company  under 
the  command  of  Bhacti    Thapa',     The  havildar 

2  K  2 
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lyouKht  a  letter  from  BnAWANi  Sikcui,  ordering  the 
NUlfef^le  to  render  every  assistance  in  their  power  to 
us ;  and  that,  if  they  should  not  do  so  he  would  levy  a 
heavy  fine  npoa  them.  The  havildar  came  to  pay  his 
r^pects  to  usy  and  said,  that  he  had  received  directions  to 
pay  every  attention  to  us  in  his  power,  and  that  he  should 
immediately  procure  canws.  We  gave  lam  five  rupees 
in  TimaskaSy  as  an  earnest  of  what  he  might  expect  if 
he  exerted  himself.  He  promised,  that  we  should  start 
to-morrow.  In  about  an  hour  he  returned  with  three 
other  SipdhiSf  and  twenty  rupees  were  tendered  to  him 
as  subsistence  money  to  the  carriers.  He  refused  this 
at  first,  saying  that  our  effects  were  to  be  conveyed  free 
of  expense  to  Jishi  Math.  This  we  declined,  saying  it 
was  improper  for  people  coming  on  objects  of  Ijkarm 
(piety)9to  have  baggage  carried  without  hire;  end  he  took 
the  money. 

September  8th.— At  I S''  30'  we  began  our  march.  At 
SSOO  paces  reach  GamsUij  whence  the  people  took  up 
our  loads  immediately*  At  3315  cross  die  Sankha  oi 
the  rivulet  from  the  right,  now  much  swollen.  At 
418S  reach  Bampa.  Here  the  loads  were  again  carried 
on  towards  Pharkia  ;  and  at  4886  paces  encamp  to 
the  north  of  our  former  g^und  near  the  village,  at  4^ 
SSf.  Wind  high  and  some  rain.  The  crops  of  ^^P^or, 
buck  wheat*  are  very  good.  These  with  the  Awa^au 
are  nearly  ripe.  Barberries  are  affording  a  second  crop. 
The  Shikari,  who  received  from  us  two  rupees  on  the 
banks  oif  the  Chang-ii  for  killing  a  Baral^  was  engaged 
at  Gamsali  watching  the  crops,  and  said  he  was  de- 
barred using  his  gun  by  the  Spinas  until  the  crops  were 
got  in,  as  snow  would  certainly  follow  the  expkisiofL 
We  respected  their  prejudices,  and  did  not  go  out,  al- 
though the  black  paitridge  templed  us  to  do  so^  in  pur- 
suit of  them»  by  tfa^nr  frequent  calls. 

September  <)th.<— Thermometer  50%    Marched  at  U . 
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The  villagers  of  Pharkiuh  made  much  besitatKHi  in 
taking  up  our  bads,  notnithstaiiding  the  G-arkhali  ha* 
vildar  threatened  them  with  a  fine,  and  offered  a  de* 
dnction  of  two  rupees  from  their  payment  of  revenue. 
At  lengdi  they  agreed,  and  a  par^  set  oif.  At  4900 
paces  cross  the  Sankha  over  the  DavUi^  at  the  place  where 
a  wall  is  built  with  a  door  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  goats  and  sheep  laden  with  salt  and  wool, 
coming  from  the  Undis  or  northermost  part  of  Butdn^ 
springing  into  the  river.  Whilst  taking  a  little  rest  upon 
a  stone,  I  heard  the  call  of  Ckakirs  on  some  tocks  of 
great  height,  to  which  I  gained  access  by  a  steep,  lon^ 
and  difficult  route.  Whilst  clambering  up,  I  had  vety 
nearly  placed  my  hands  upon  a  brown  sqake  which  had 
^  hiedf  its  body  into  a  hole,  before  I  was  able  to  strike 
It  I  succeeded  in  getting  three  ChakSrs,  one  of  which 
was  of  great  size,  and  had  large  double  spurs,  one  abefve 
the  other  on  each  leg.  At  4^  35'  reached  Maldri, 
having  come  5740  paces.  The  crops  of  Millet,  Phaphar, 
and  Awa-jou  look  well.  The  bed  of  ice,  which  filled  the 
bed  of  the  Maldri  river,  has  disappeared,  but  the  tops  of 
the  high  mountains  to  iSait  east  are  covered  with  snow. 

September  10th. — ^Thermometer  54%  Rained  till  11. 
Halted  on  account  of  our  loads  not  having  come  up  yes- 
terday. As  far  as  Ldtd  southwarcb,  uie  country  is 
called  Bufhant,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  Rengnl 
river  separates  that  country  from  Hindustan.  The 
Butias  pay  a  small  sum  of  money  annually  to  the  U'nias^ 
or  its  value  in  kind  ;  and  the  quota  of  Malari  is  six 
rupees,  which  is  commonly  in  bariey.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  tract  between  Lata  and  Niii  complain 
much  of  the  extortions  of  the  Gorkiahs,  The  poorest 
man  is  compelled  to  pay  a  poll  tax  of  four  kacha  rupees. 
Tills  has  caused  many  villages  to  be  deserted ;  and  the 
population  is  now  much  diminished.  This  evening 
whilst  looking  at  our  goats,  a  Maldri  man  came  to  us 
and  entered  into  conversation.     We  asked  how  it  hap- 
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pened  that  one  portion  of  the  village  was  in  ruins,  and 
that  so  many  of  the  houses  were  in  such  a  state  of  decay  ? 
The  former  inhabitants,  he  said,  were  dead ;  and  when 
inquiry  was  made,  if  there  had  been  any  sudden  and 
violent  sickness,  he  answered,  that,  of  the  particular 
quarter  to  which  we  pointed,  the  tenants  had  be^i 
plundered  of  their  goats  by  the  Juaris ;  that,  unable 
without  these  animals  to  carry  on  their  usual  traffic  of 
grain  and  salt  with  the  UntAs,  they  were  deprived  of  the 
means  of  paying  their  rent  to  the  GorkiahSy  who  took 
the  remainder  of  their  cattle,  their  cooking  utensib,  the 
rings  out  of  the  noses  of  their  wives  and  dau^ters,  and 
sei^  their  children  as  slaves.  Many  persons  were  ac- 
tually starved  to  death,  and  others  fled.  Including  die 
regular  rent,  he  said,  the  inhabitants  of  Mal&ri  had  an 
annual  sum  of  1000  rupees  forced  from  it,  although  the 
first  only  amounts  to  S50.  ''  In  the  time  of  our  Kajdsj' 
said  the  man,  *^  these  yards,  now  empty,  were  filled  with 
goats ;  each  old  inhabitant  had  one  house  to  place  hb 
son  in  when  married,  and  another  for  his  daughter,  who 
had  a  portion  in  cattle.  We  were  then,  if  not  wealthy, 
at  least  at  our  ease,  and  occupied  and  happy.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  poor  and  wretched.  If  we  had  masters 
like  you  once  again,  these  pens  might  contain  the  saroe 
number  of  cattle  as  formerly ;  but  at  present,  if  a  man 
^  his  industry  raises  a  small  stock  of  goats,  a  Judri  or  a 
l)harml  plunderer  attacks  him  and  carries  them  off, 
and  we  can  get  no  redress  from  our  present  masters,  nor 
are  we  strong  enough  to  resist  or  make  reprisals."  Inde- 
pendently of  the  direct  plunder  they  obtain  without  uny 
other  caution  than  putting  a  number  of  men  under  arms, 
the  Judris  are  interested  in  destroying  the  trade  of  the 
Niti  Ghdti^  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  profitable  traffic  with  the  U'ndh.  A% 
night,  the  thermometer  was  58', 

Sgftember   11. — ^Thermometer  5V.  March  at  seven 
by  &e  route  we  came.     At  357 S  paces  cross  a  sankha 
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over  the  Dauli  to  the  right  bank.  The  descent  iiom 
hence  is  very  rapid,  and  the  stream  is  much  broken  by 
vast  fragments  of  rock  and  heaps  of  timber  which  have 
been  much  accumulated  since  our  passing  upwards.  In 
one  place  the  river  has  worked  its  way  under  a  kind  of 
arch  formed .  of  these  materials.  At  6£40  paces  reach 
the  village  of  JheUm,  now  in  ruins  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  &ree  houses.  A  villager  said  that  some  time  ago 
Oe'b  SiNGHy  our  JuAfi  acquaintance,  swept  the  coun< 
try  during  the  space  of  two  months^  and  carried  off  two 
thousand  head  of  goats,  sheep  and  neat  cattle,  without 
receiving  any  molestation  from  the  GarkiahSf  or  being 
compelled  to  make  restitution  or  any  kind  of  reparation. 

September  12. — Halt  at  Jhelimy  as  our  loads  did  not 
come  last  night. 

September  1 3th. — ^Thermometer  52«.  March  at  seven 
and  half.  A.  M. ;  no  tidings  of  the  loads.  The  village  of 
Jhelim  is  situate  on  the  face  of  a  hill  considerably  higher 
than  the  road  from  L&td  to  Maldri ;  descending  there- 
fore, we  fell  into  the  old  route.  On  the  road  we  were 
met  by  a  messenger  from  BHAWANi  S;ngh  NegI,  with 
a  letter  from  him,  and  another  from  Jagrup,  jamadar 
of  the  party  now  at  Baragaon  and  Joshi  Math.  The 
former  stated,  that  the.  Garklahs  had  distressed  him 
much  on  account  of  having  assisted  in  forwarding  our 
baggage ;  that  his  life  would  have  been  forfeited  had  we 
not  returned  by  this  road ;  but  that  now  he  was  perfectly 
at  ease,  and  disposed  to  do  every  tiling  in  his  power  to 
serve  us.  Jagkup  said,  that  he  would  take  care  that 
we  should  have  every  facility  that  he  could  afford  us  in 
our  return:  Bhawa'nI  Singh  stated,  that  we  might 
take  the  Pain  KhandU  or  Buddn  road,  as  might  be  most 
agreeable.  At  5645  paces  cross  the  Dauli  over  a  very 
bad  Sankho  to  the  left  bank.  Here  the  road,  which  is  very 
bad,  ascends  rapidly ;  in  many  places,  little  mote  than 
a  foot  broad ;  and  the  projections  from  above  oblige  the 
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fmsenflex  to  creep  under  them  almost  immediatety  o^er 
the  bed  of  the  river,  ^vhich  is  about  500  yards  below. 
At  7025  paces  readi  the  summit  from  whance  the  de- 
sceat  is  very  difficult  and  steep :  indeed  were  %  person 
from  below  to  see  travellers  above,  he  could  not  fail  ol 
leeling  much  anxiety  for  their  situation.  At  7650  paces 
reach  our  former  ground  and  encamp.  A  Sankk^  had 
been  washed  away,  and  the  loss  of  a  long  tree,  not  worth 
tiiree  rupees  in  this  country,  endangers  ttie  loss  of  life  to 
every  one  who  attempts  this  most  dangerous  route,  of 
which  no  conception  can  be  formed  by  description.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  very  goats  resisted  attempting 
some  parts  of  it  for  a  conttderaUe  time ;  and  that  we 
were  in  more  than  one  place  reduced  to  the  neceBsdty  of 
•creeping  on  our  hands  and  knees :  yet  every  one  amved 
without  accident,  and  the  Jabi  climbed  and  descended 
in  a  manner  that  created  admiration ;  but  in  one  spot  it 
was  thou^t  advisable  that  he  should  attempt  an  almost 
perpendicular  face  of  rock,  rather  than  be  obliged  to  come 
down  by  another  so  steep  that  it  was  a  task  of  great 
danger  K>r  man.  By  a  long  detour  he  reached  us  over  a 
tract  known  to  our  guides  only,  but  the  man  who  had  tfie 
caie  of  him  declared,  that  this  care  was  superfluous,  for 
that  he  could  come  down  a  surface  as  steep  as  was  prac- 
ticable f<Mr  man.  He  had  been  brou^t  to  the  side  of  the 
river,  under  an  idea  that  he  might  have  crossed ;  and 
from  the  height  of  the  bank  where  I  stood,  I  thou^t  the 
attempt  att^ed  with  little  danger;  insomuch,  that 
tiie  best  swimmer  in  the  party  having  declined  the  task, 
I  had  resoli^  upon  trying.  However,  on  reaching  the 
bed  of  the  river  and  passmg  one  stream,  1  was  deterred 
fitmi  the  experiment  in  consequence  of  the  force  and 
velocity  of  the  current,  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  water, 
and  the  danger  of  being  dashed  against  the  stones  or 
stumps  of  trees. 

Although  money  had  been  given  to  the  Sdydnas  of 
JheUnkitx  the  hire  of  the  carriers,  they  had  kept  the 
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moneyy  and  not  furnished  a  particle  of  food  to  the  un- 
fortunate peojde  who  had  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day.  The  oppression  exercised  by  the  government 
render?  natives  equally  oppressive  in  {Mroportion  to  their 
power.    Thermometer  at  night  62^ 

September  14tli.~Iliermometer  SS"".  March  at  9^ 
85'  along  tiie  left  bank  of  the  DmUi ;  one  of  my  finest 
^oats,  heavy  with  young,  and  the  boldest  in  the  whole 
herd)  fell  into  the  stream  and  was  hurried  away  by  die 
cnrFent.  The  bridge  was  about  twelve  inches  broad  and. 
formed  by  a  fii**tree,  a  little  flattened  on  its  upper  sur- 
face^  and  a  round  sapling  on  each  side.  Whilst  the 
goats  crowded  at  the  foot  of  the  SankhOy  two  went  on 
boldly,  but  when  they  had  reached  within  a  few  feet  of 
tiie  opposite  ^de,  the  pressure  of  the  feet  of  the  goats 
had  pushed  forwards  one  of  the  side  spars,  and  unluckily 
that  on  which  a  goat  was ;  one  end  fell  down,  and  the 
other  tilting  up,  threw  the  poor  animal  into  the  stream. 
This  spot  bias  brought  me  much  disaster ;  for  it  was  on 
its  bank,  within  twenty  yards  of  the  Sankfio,  that  the 
pandit's  slave  dashed  my  watch  from  my  girdle  upon  the 
stones.  However  this  accident  did  not  aifect  me,  al- 
though seriously  inconvenient,  one*tenth  so  much  as  the 
loss  of  one  poor  goat  that  cost  only  a  rupee :  but  this 
latter  had  been  attained  with  more  difficulty  than  the 
watch  had  cost  me.  At  8025  paces  reached  die  road 
running  under  the  village  of  TolmCf  which,  surrounded 
by  fields  of  tlie  crimson  marcha^  looks  very  pretty.  The 
marcka  is  a  plant  which  I  mistook  in  my  journey  up* 
wards  for  the  lal-sag  of  Hindttstan^  or  the  Amaranthus 
Gingeticus  ;  and  the  SipdhiSy  who  had  accompanied  the 
party  which  went  in  1 808,  to  survey  the  Ganges^  fell 
into  the  same  error,  and  used  it  as  a  pot*herb.  In  a 
short  time,  those  who  had  eaten  much  olF  it  were  affected 
with  pur^ng  and  soreness  in  the  inside  of  the  mouth. 
The  natives  of  the  hills,  however,  employ  it  without  in- 
jury whilst  it  is  young,  but  I  neglected  to  inquire  in 
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what  manner  it  was  dressed.  I  thought  we  should  be 
able  to  rtoch  Ldtd  this  evening,  and  therefore  pushed 
on.  Having  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  (which 
we  ascended  on  leaving  LAt£)  the  sky  became  suddenly 
clouded,  and  large  drops  of  rain,  with  gusts  of  wind,  an- 
nounced an  approaching  storm.  As  the  day  closed  ra* 
pidly,  I  saw  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pass  over  the 
rugged  mountainous  road  without  accident,  as  much  of 
it  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  over  the  river,  and  therefore 
determined  to  take  up  my  lodging  for  the  night  A  smaO 
cavity  under  a  ledge  of  rock  just  sheltered  me  from  the 
rain.  Having  stretched  my  carpet  and  blanket  on  the 
ground,  1  went  to  bed  dinnerless ;  and  my  companion 
fared  no  better.  The  principal  part  of  our  servants  re- 
mained behind  taking  such  lodging  as  they  could  find : 
but  they  were  much  better  circumstanced  than  their 
masters,  as  they  had  their  food  along  with  them. 

September  15th. — ^Thermometer  58^.  At  eight  A.  M. 
began  our  maroh.  The  town  of  Ldtd,  consists  only 
of  eight  or  nine  houses,  and  a  temple  of  Nanda  Diba, 
at  which  officiate  some  priestesses,  who  do  not,  according 
to  report,  either  take  a  vow,  or  observe  the  practice,  of 
chastity,  being  allowed  what  intercoui^se  with  the  other 
sex  they  may  think  proper  to  take,  without  restraint. 
Jowa'hir  Singh  had  now  a  knowledge  of  our  real 
character,  and  said  that  he  would  fetch  the  loads  from 
Maldrl  as  soon  as  he  should  have  seen  his  brother.  He 
was  anxious  to  have  a  goat  to  sacrifice  to  the  deity  of  the 
place  in  gratitude  for  our  safe  return  ;  but  I  believe  that 
his  own  appetite  had  a  greater  share  in  inducing  him  to 
prefer  this  request,  than  any  piotive  of  religion. 
JowA^HiR  says  that  provisions  are  very  scarce,  owing  to 
the  visitations  of  the  locusts,  with  which  the  country  nas 
been  plagued  for  the  last  two  months.  For  the  preceding 
two  days  we  have  seen  many  locusts  directing  tfieir  flight 
towards  the  U'nd6ij  where  they  breed.  Thermometer  at 
night  72°. 
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Septemb^  i6th. — Thermometer  64°.  March  at  8. 
At  1 340  paces  we  come  to  a  Sankho  over  the  river  Reni 
which  separates  B^tan  from  Hindistan^  and  falls  intp 
the  Dauli.  At  7542  encamp  in  the  fields  belonging  to 
the  village  of  Dak.  Our  dinner  consbted  of  some 
pumpkin  boiled  with  dal^  and  hunger  made  the  dish 
palatable. 

September  1 7th. — Thermometer66*».  Marchat 8  A.M.-; 
rain  increases  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  us  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  shade  of  the  horse-chesnut  and 
rhododendron  trees  under  which  we  pass.  In  one  of 
the  former  were  monkeys  feeding  heartily  on  their  fruit, 
which  is  relished  by  few  animals.  At  1140  paces 
reach  the  summit  of  the  ascent;  and  at  3145  reach  a 
fountain,  near  which  we  encamp,  on  a  spot  of  un- 
cultivatol  ground  surrounded  by  the  Sarsorij  or  mustard, 
in  flower. 

The  Nishdnchi  or  colour-bearer  of  a  company  belong- 
ing to  Bhacti'  Tha'pa',  paid  us  a  visit.  Afterwards 
Bhawa'ni'  Singh  Ne'gi'  made  his  appearance.  He 
says  that  our  loads  shall  be  brought  from  MaUdri  in  a 
short  time,  and  that  he  will  charge  the  expense  as  a  set- 
off against  our  account  of  1 0 1  rupees  advanced  to  him 
on  his  bond.    Thermometer  at  night  64''. 

September  18th. — ^Thermometer  62*^.  At  noon  74**. 
Night  64^.  JVfany  showers  of  short  continuance  but 
smart  in  the  course  of  the  day,  with  intervals  of  sun-shine 
and  heat.  The  jam&dar  Jagrup  sent  some  rice  and 
flour  last  night,  and  to-day  a  present  of  game. 

This  man  was  with  Sheristh  a  Th  a'pa'  at  Sirinagar 
in  1808,  when  Mr.  H.  came  with  a  party  to  survey; 
but  on  account  of  his  disguise  did  not  recognise  him.  He 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  transactions  which  had 
reached  us  in  a  confused  manner,  whilst  in  the  U'ndh. 
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Dasrat'h,  who  was  formerly  in  power  at  ^rtnagOTf 
but  had  been  displaced,  had  written  information  to  Cat' 
fnanduj  that  Bhacti'Tha'pa  had  allowed  two;  jEtfro- 
peons  to  go  through  the  country  in  his  division  into  the 
ITndis.  The  Nepakse  government  sent  Bhacti'  a  re- 
primand, on  the  receipt  of  which  he  sent  Jagrup  with 
thirty  men  to  examine  into  the  foundation  of  the  reports 
propagated  by  Dasrat'h,  with  whom  he  had  Icmg  been 
at  enmity.  On  Jagrup  reaching  Baragaony  he  found 
that  Bhawa'ni'  Singh  had  left  his  house  to  avoid  the 
oppression  of  a  party  of  Dasrat'h's  men,  which  to  the 
amount  of  nine^  had  taken  possession  of  his  premises^ 
broken  open  his  sranaries,  and  used  the  grain  they  had 
found  in  them.  He  had  armed  aU  his  dependents .:  but 
on  Jagrup  sending  him  assurances  of  his  personal  safety, 
he  went  over  to  him.  Bhawa'^i'  then  made  a  iteclara- 
tion  of  his  ignorance  of  our  being  Europeans^  and  of  bis 
having  received  the  sum  of  eighty-seven  rupees  to  forward 
our  baggage  to  NitL  Dasrat'h,  in  his  letter  to 
BHACTI^  accused  Bhawa'ni'  Singh  of  having  taken 
three  thousand  rupees,  and  made  use  of  this  faisehoody  as 
a  plea  to  ruin  Bhawa'ni'  by  extorting  that  sum  fit>m 
him.  The  report  forwarded  to  Caimandu  stated,  that 
we  bad  gone  with  an  intention  of  building  two  forts,  one 
at  Niti  and  one  in  the  Und6»y  to  ^rriscm  them  with 
MarchaSj  and  thence  proceed  by  Subesin  to  join  die 
SikhSy  with  whose  arms  we  proposed  to  invade  the  coun- 
try. The  accounts  amongst  the  country  people  were 
ridiculous  enough.  One  reported  that  a  letter  had  ar- 
rived from  Delhiy  stating  that  we  had  stolen  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  and  three  lacks  of  rupees  from  the  Com* 
pany's  wife. 

A  letter  arrived  from  Bandhu  Tha'pa''s  son,  now 
at  SolAvy  directing  Jagrup  to  treat  us  with  attention, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  part  of  our  property  should  re- 
ceive any  injury.  He  was  anxious,  that  we  should  march 
to-morrow  to  Sol^r,  which  is  five  kos  below  Jishi-matk. 
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To  this  the  rainy  state  of  the  weather  was  objected  :  but 
it  was  promised  that  we  would  go  as  soon  as  the  weather 
became  fair.  The  motive  he  assigned  for  our  going 
thither  was,  that  we  should  be  able  to  get  provisions 
easily,  which  could  not  be  done  at  Baragaon. 

September  19th. — ^Thermometer  59''»  During  the 
ni^^  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  have 
been  covered  with  a  fall  of  snow.  Halt  at  Bara^aon. 
About  2  P.  M.  it  began  to  rain  smartly  and  continued 
without  intermission  until  6,  leaving  the  air  cold  and  dis« 
agreeably  damp.     After  sun-set  thermometer  16^. 

Sq>tember  SOth. — ^Thermometer  ST""*  The  jam&ddr 
having  strongly  represented  that  they  could  not  procure 
I^ovisions  without  the  greatest  difficulty  at  Barc^aan^ 
but  that  they  sliould  be  able  to  eet  abundance  at  Soldr^ 
we  agreed  to  march  as  Car  as  Jdmi-math  to-day,  provided 
it  did  not  rain.  At  1 1^  15'  we  marched.  At  1 300  paces 
cross  a  watercourse  from  which  die  air  before  us  was 
filled  with  an  immense  body  of  locusts,  some  of  lyhich 
were  of  a  light  yellow ;  but  the  greater  number  of  an 
orange  colour.  On  heaps  of  weeds  that  were  dry,  and 
on  stones,  th^  assembled  by  forties  and  fifties,  and  re* 
mained  quiet  m  the  sun-shine ;  but  others  were  actively 
employed  in  eating  the  heads  of  Manduui^  now  nearly 
ripe.  They  had  been  here  about  two  months,  but  had 
not  done  as  much  mischief  as  I  should  have  supposed* 
A  leopard  made  firequent  visits  to  this  neighbourhood, 
bad  taken  away  three  children,  and  killed  two  men ;  but 
the  place  to  which  he  resorted  with  his  prey  was  un* 
known.  At  the  same  place  where  we  encamped  befone, 
we  now  pitched  our  tents,  close  to  a  temple.  Every 
other  spot  for  a  great  extent  was  occupied  by  crops  of 
rice,  MarchOj  Mandua,  and  Sawahf.    The  people  of 
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the  neigiibourhood  said,  that  the  leopard  would  certainly 
make  an  attack  upon  our  goats  in  the  night ;  and  we  took 
precautions  accordingly  by  setting  a  strong  watch  with 
loaded  guns,  and  keeping  up  a  good  fire. 

September  21st. — Thermometer  55^.  The  leopard 
has  committed  some  ravage  in  a  village  to  the  East  of 
JSshi-math.  In  this  village  my  goats  were  yesterday 
entangled,  and  with  no  smdl  trouble  and  loss  of  time  I 
extricated  them  out  of  the  filthy  and  intricate  roads. 
Goats  are  cleanly  animals :  when  they  reached  one  filthy 
spot,  the  leading  animals  stopped,  and  the  whole  flock 
was  delayed  in  a  narrow  path  overhung  with  long  grass, 
and  from  which  issued  a  streak  drawn  upwards  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  that  was  scarcely  supportable  by  man, 
and  must  have  been  greatly  annoying  to  the  animals  shut 
up  in  an  alley  of  this  ojfFensive  vapour.  At  length  they 
clambered  up  some  large  blocks  of  stones. 

Our  march  did  not  take  place  lill  S^  1 5\  owing  to  the 
Gorkha  party  having  served  themselves  with  carriers 
for  their  loads,  before  they  gave  any  to  us.  On  reaching 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  half  way  up  which  are  many  detached 
cottage?,  which  form  the  village  of  SoluVj  1  found  my 
flock,  which  had  started  at  an  early  hour.  We  wentup^ 
and  after  an  ascent  of  about  a  mile  through  narrow  paths 
and  fields  of  Marcha^  Sawa^  and  Sarson,  reached  the 
residence  of  Bhawani'  Singh,  at  the  close  of  day, 
where  was  a  stone  threshing-floor  almost  covered  with 
hemp,  on  which  we  pitched  our  tents.  Gave  the  body 
of  a  goat  which  died,  to  the  Gorkia  Sipdhisj  who  re- 
quested to  have  it  for  their  night's  repast. 

September  22d. — Halt.  Bhawa'ni'  Singh  has  not 
come  here  according  to  his  promise.  We  found  Bandhu 
Til  A' PA 's  son,  the  nephew  of  the  general,  Bhacti', 
5ick  of  an  intermittent. 
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September  23d. — After  breakfast  we  set  otF  accom- 
panied by  a  farmer,  who  said  tliat  he  thought  it  likely 
we  should  find  wild  hogs,  bears,  deer,  and  pheasants,  if 
we  would  go  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  wooded  mountain  to 
the  left,  which  formed  part  of  the  great  Tugasi  range. 
We  ascended  a  steep  ridge  and  passed  through  a  forest 
of  fir,  cedar,  and  cypress,*  with  sycamore,  horse-chesnut, 
walnut  and  yew  trees,  the  latter  are  called  Titnir.  The 
cedars  were  of  enormous  size  ;  one  measured  1 8  cubits 
in  girth  at  4  feet  from  the  ground^  and  w  as  about  1 80 
feet  high ;  another  that  had  fallen  down  was  1 59  feet  in 
length :  and  trees  of  this  size  were  not  uncommon.  From 
this  eminence  I  had  a  fine  prospect,  in  which  a  cascade 
forming  the  source  of  the  Patdl-  Gangdj  that  ran  in  the 
bottom  between  two  ranges  of  hills,  formed  the  most 
prominent  feature.  This  cascade  appeared  to  have  a  fall 
of  from  80  to  100  feet  and  was  about  SO  feet  broad.  It 
had  almost  escaped  me  to  remark,  that  in  our  retfm  we 
met  with  very  large  Service  trees,  bearing  fruit  much 
larger  than  those  of  this  tree  in  England.  I  stopped  to 
examine  some  plants  of  hemp  sown  near  a  house ;  many 
of  these  were  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  few  lower  than 
ten ;  where  thinly  sown,  the  plants  had  very  thick  stems 
and  sent  out  many  side  branches ;  but  when  numerous, 
they  were  thin,  tall  and  without  branches.  The  person, 
who  sowed  them/said,  that  when  the  plant  was  supposed 
sufficiently  ripe  for  pulling,  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
case  when  it  is  in  flower,  it  is  placed  on  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  till  thoroughly  diy ;  when 
the  bark  is  stripped  off  and  tied  in  bundles  for  use. 
During  the  time  it  is  on  the  house,  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent  its  being  wetted,  as  wet  is  supposed  to  weaken  the 
fibres.  In  stripping,  one  half  of  the  bark  is  separated 
from  the  wood,  by  me  nails  of  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
one  hand,  whilst  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  other  are 
placed,  one  upon  and  the  other  under  the  bark,  during  the 
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the  time  that  it  b  drawn  from  the  butt  towards  the  point 
of  the  stem :  this  process  is  performed  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  bark  by  the  two  operations  is  completely  taken 
off.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  growth  of  hemp  in 
this  country,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  its 
luxuriance  is  such,  when  sown  upon  the  lands  of  valleys 
in  Garwhdl  and  P&in-khafd'dtj  as  to  be  capable  of  sup-^ 
plying  a  great  portion  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britmn^  if  its 
value  in  ^i^ilsittf  will  cover  the  freight  and  other  expenses. 

Sq>tember  24th. — The  Nb^gi'^b  mother  last  ni^t  in- 
formed us  that  Jawa'hir  Singh  had  absconded  as  well 
as  Bhawa'ni'  Singh,  in  order  to  avoid  the  oppression 
of  the  Garklahs.  She  gave  an  ai&icting  statement  of  the 
grievances  inflicted  by  them ;  assured  us,  that  our  loads 
should  be  forwarded,  and  that  Bhawa'ni'  Singh  would 
not  be  faithless  to  his  engagements  :  but  that  we  should 
not  sae  him,  as  both  he  and  Jawa'hik  feared  to  be 
seized  and  s&at  to  Sirinagar.  She  was  very  anxious  to 
impress  us  with  a  belief  that  the  warmest  wishes  of  the 
whole  of  her  family  were  with  us.  We  then  desired 
Banphu  Tha'pa''s  son  and  the  jam&ddr  would  come  to 
our  tent,  and  remonstrated  with  them  on  our  situation. 
Bandhu  Th A'pa'^s  son  and  an  old  man  his  governor  ex- 
pressed their  concern  at  the  dday  in  our  journey,  and 
said  they  were  ready  to  accompany  us  to  P^/i,  where  we 
should  see  Bandhu  Tha'pa',  and  that  we  might  rely 
upon  it  our  eflfects  should  reach  Pdli  within  three  days 
after  our  arrival.  We  were  obliged  to  remain  satbfied 
with  this  explanation,  but  said,  that  if  we  had  not  an  ac- 
count of  the  baggie  being  on  the  road  to  us  in  thre^ 
days,  we  would  certainly  march. 

SeptenAer  S5.-7-As  a  person  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  goats  and  the  culture  of  the  mopntaia 
rice  would  be  us^iil  in  going  to  Calcutta  with  the  former, 
and  perhaps  eventually  to  England,  I  ^ve  the  sum  of 
thirty  rupees  for  a  slave  ofibved  to  me  by  Jawa'hik 
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Singh,  who  was  apprehensive  that  he  would  be  forcibly 
taken  from  him  by  tfie  Gorkhas  if  he  did  not  dispose  of 
him. 

September  26th.— The  jamAddr  Jag-rup  came  to 
take  leave.  As  I  saw  he  expeeted  a  present,  I  filled  a 
China  box  with  five  rupees  in  Tim&shis  and  gave  it  to 
him.  He  appeared  highly  gratified  with  this,  and  we 
saw  no  more  of  him. 

At  9^  15'  left  the  village  of  Solur.  At  8380  paces 
reach  Panki-math.  The  latter  part  of  this  journey  was 
very  embarrassing,  as  the  rain  now  was  continued  and 
heavy.  The  path  was  covered  with  a  glaced  surface,  so 
slippery,  that  few  of  the  party  escaped  without  one  or 
more  falls.  When  quite  dark  I  reached  the  Garut 
Gang&y  whose  current  dashed  along  with  great  impetu- 
osity. Having  safely  reached  the  bank,  we  were  in- 
volved in  the  deepest  darkness,  and  could  only  ascertain 
that  we  were  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill.  Here  we  were 
obliged  to  wait  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  till  a 
light  w^as  brought  which  shewed  a  steep  narrow  path 
much  obstruct^  by  stones  and  long  grass.  With  much 
trouble  we  collected  the  goats  and  forced  them  into  the 
path ;  but  they  frequently  stopped.  Not  being  able  to 
get  them  on  after  a  stop  of  unusual  length,  I  endeavoured 
to  pass  through  them,  and  when  I  got  to  the  foremost 
rank,  felt  myself  suddenly  slip  through  the  grass  over  a 
steep  ledge,  which  came  along  the  edge  of  the  path,  and 
down  the  face  of  a  bank  or  precipice  ;  for  the  darkness 
prevented  me  from  judging  of  the  extent  of  the  danger. 
A  tuft  of  grass,  after  I  had  a  short  fall,  came  between  my 
legs,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more  I  found  myself  seat^ 
upon  a  stone  as  if  upon  a  saddle,  my  feet  not  touching 
the  ground.  By  dint  of  groping  about,  I  found  some 
gtout  tufts  of  grass  a  little  above  me  and  well  within  my 
reach.  These  proved  firm  and  enabled  me,  by  there 
being  a  succession  oi  them,  and  by  placing  my  toes. 
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against  the  face  of  the  bank,  to  raise  my  head  to  the  level 
of  the  path  in  the  grass ;  and  the  hand  of  a  servant 
drew  me  up. 

September  27th. — Thermometer  60o.  This  is  a  de- 
serted village  called  Panki-Math,  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  but  surrounded,  except  towards  the  river,  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  others  still  higher.  Ba  ^  dhu  Th  a'p  a''s 
son's  party  had  turned  out  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  od 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Garul  Gangd^  and  taken  refuge 
from  the  rain  of  last  night  in  their  houses.  I  thought  it 
right  to  halt.  Thermometer  67°.  At  four  P.  M-  the 
sonof  Bandhu  Tha'p'a  and  his  party,  marched  to 
Pipal  Koti  to-day,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Jagru  p 
jam^4r  and  his  party. 

September  2  8  th.  — Thermometer  5  3**,  At  1 462  paces 
reach  the  steps,  which  in  going  up,  wero  an  object  of 
terror ;  but  which  now  surprise  us  that  we  should  have 
thought  them  formidable :  this  change  in  our  sentiments 
has  been  worked  by  our  having  become  familiar  with  worse 
roads,  and  likewise  by  the  declivity  bemg  concealed  by 
grass.  Encamp  at  PurutkothUj  at  1^  45',  distance 
3225  paces.  The  Gorkhas  wished  us  to  pitch  close  to 
a  small  house  or  fort,  they  were  preparing,  to  command 
the  road  to  Bhadrindthy  and  that  of  the  Jhtila  across  the 
Alacananda  to  Bandh&thj  and  the  temple  oi Kiddmifh. 
The  invitation  was  declined  for  obvious  reasons. 

September  29th.  Halt  this  day.  We  are  told  that  on 
the  summits  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  there  was  a 
large  red  tiger,  which  feeds  on  elks  and  the  largest  kind 
of  game,  but  seldom  comes  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
country.  He  is  described  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  small 
horse,  his  neck  is  covered  with  hair  so  long  as  to  fall  over 
his  face  and  almost  conceal  his  head,  as  he  conies  down 
hill.  From  this  account,  it  is  presumable  that  the 
animal  is  a  lion. 
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September  30th. — ^Thermometer  60"";  noon,  78''; 
nighty  68°.  This  land  was  given  by  the  R&j&s  in  Jaghir 
to  Bhadrin&th  for  the  maintenance  of  the  officiating 
priests;  and  the  Gorkhas  h^ive  not  disturbed  the  tenure, 
through  they  live  at  free  quarters  upon  the  farmers,  when 
they  come  either  to  collect  rents  in  the  neighbourhood  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  as  in  the  present  instance,  when  a 
force  is  collected  to  impose  upon  us  a  belief  of  their 
strength. 

October  1st. — BhawanI  Sing,  by  message  through 
Harkh  Deo,  requested  us  to  be  particularly  on  ourguard 
against  treachery,  which  he  apprehended  would  be  em* 
ployed  agamst  us.  The  Gorkhalls  having  sent  some 
coolies,  we  marched  with  due  precaution,  our  fire  arms 
loaded,  at  half  past  two.  At  1 1 35  paces  encamp  on  a 
narrow  plot  of  grass  formerly  cultivated. 

October  2d, — ^Thermometer  at  sun-rise  51°;  noon 
88^ ;  night  61°.  This  day  about  11  ^  the  subadar  came 
to  pay  us  a  visit  He  is  a  relation  of  the  deposed  Palpa 
R^d.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  two  thirds  of  the  troops 
of  Bhacti  Tha  pa',  consist  of  the  natives  of  the  sub- 
jugated countries. 

October  3d. — Intermitment  fevers  are  very  common 
at  this  season,  and  attributed  by  the  inhabitants  to  the 
rain  which  falls  almost  continually  at  the  end  of  Bhadon, 
and  the  great  moisture  of  the  soil.  But  to  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ground,  may  be  added,  the 
vegetable  trash  they  eat,  and  the  close  and  filthy  state  of 
their  houses,  and  especially  the  accumulation  of  all  kinds 
of  dirt  round  their  habitations. 

October  4th. — ^Went,  accompanied  by  a  few  Gorkha 
sip&hisy  in  pursuit  of  bears ;  saw  and  wounded  several. 

October  5th. — A  letter  had  come  from   Bakphu 
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Tha'pa'  stating,  that,  as  he  desired  much  to  meet  us,  he 
wished  we  would  march  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  would 
wait  for  us  at  Chandpuu 

October  6th. — No  coolies  came.  The  jam&d4r  said, 
we  should  certainly  have  them  the  following  day. 

October  7th. — Thermometer  60*^.  At  9^  begin  our 
march.  As  I  thought  it  probable,  that  I  should  not  be  able 
to  overtake  the  goats  before  night,  and  as  the  road  was  bad, 
and  the  sky  looked  wild  and  threatening,  I  endeavoured, 
as  I  passed  some  rocks,  to  find  out  some  cavern  in  which 
I  might  take  up  my  lodging,  for  the  carriers  were  so  far 
behind  as  to  leave  me  little  hope  of  their  arriving  with  my 
bed.  I  saw  at  a  distance  from  the  road  a  deep  recess  in 
the  face  of  the  rock,  and  congratulating  myself  on  my 
good  luck,  went  to  examine  it  more  closely,  when  I  sud- 
denly felt  an  offensive  smell,  and  proceeding  to  the  cave, 
found  the  dead  body  of  a  man.  In  what  manner  he  came 
by  his  death,  I  could  not  learn  from  the  appearances 
about  him:,  but,  as  he  was  not  stripped  and  had  white 
clothes,  I  suppose  he  was  some  pilgrim  from  Hindustan. 
At  8900  paces,  I  found  the  goats  on  a  sandy  and  stony 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  Alacanandra.  My  bed  arrived 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  my  tent  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
The  BichAri  pretends  to  be  our  friend,  and  recommends 
us  to  be  on  our  guard.  We  set  fire  to  piles  of  firewood, 
in  order  to  keep  off  tlie  leopards. 

October  8th. — ^Thermometer  56*.  March  at  9^.  The 
deserted  condition  of  the  villages  threatens  this  unfor- 
tunate country  with  the  loss  of  all  its  inhabitants,  if  it 
remain  under  the  dominion  of  the  GorkhAUs.  It  is  odd 
enough  that  every  governor,  and  indeed  every  sipdhi,  sees 
what  is  to  happen,  but  no  one  seems  to  make  any  attempt, 
on  principle,  to  check  the  threatened  depopulation.  The 
governors  of  the  different  distiicts  remain  in  them  but'  for 
a  few  years,  and  it  appears  a  maxim  with  them  to  make 
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hay  whilst  the  sun  shines,  whatever  ills  befall  the  unfor- 
tunate ray  at  from  their  exactions.  Thermometer  at 
night  65°. 

October  9th. — ^Thermometer  59"^.     It  began  to  rain 
briskly  soon  after  I  commenced  my  march,  and  continued 
two-thirds  of  the  way.     The  road  lay  through  a  country, 
that  once  was  highly  cultivated,  but  which  exhibits  now 
Uttle  more  than  traces  of  what  it  has  been.     This  day  I 
found  two  men  under  the  Plppal  tree  near  the  Nanddknl^ 
who  wished  to  become  my  servants :  one  of  these  was  a 
one-eyed  fellow  who  had  assisted  in  carrj'ing  our  loads 
from  NajlbdbAd.     As  they  seemed  strong  enough  to  be 
useful  as  carriers,  and  said  they  were  starving  in  this 
country,  had  no  connexions,  having  lost    their  wives, 
I  took  them  into  employ.    Having  mentioned  the  general 
features  of  the  country,  we  went  through  this  day,  in  our 
route  upwards,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  had  so  altered  its  face  in  many  placeSi 
as  to  render  it  a  work  of  some  time  to  recognise  them. 
After  a  very  complete  wetting,  the  feel  of  the  sun  which 
showed  itself  nearly  unclouded,  near  Karn  Praydg^  was 
not  unacceptable.     We  reached  the  Pindar-Gangd  at 
6357  paces,  when  we  crossed  the  Jhula.    On  the  opposite 
side,  on  a  stone  Chabutf^a,  under  a  Pippai  tree,  we  found 
Bandhu  Tha'pa',  who  rose  at  our  approach.     He  is  a 
stout  old  man  of  seventy,  plain  in  his  manners  and  dress, 
and  altogether  not  superior  in  his  appearance  to  one  of 
the  zamindars  of  Ghdzipur.     He  sent  word  by  the 
Bich&riy  that  when  we  had  eaten  and  taken  some  rest, 
he  would  wait  on  us.     He  came  in  the  evening  accom- 
panied by  the  Bichdri  and  the  Kamuniah.  On  inquiring 
what  were  the  motives  for  our  passing  through  their 
country,  we  replied,  that  we  wished  to  see  the  horses  of 
the  Undis  and  to  procure  some  shawl  wool  goats.     Why 
did  we  disguise  ourselves  ?  To  this  it  was  answered,  that 
he  must  well  know  it  was  the  general  custom  of  pilgrims 
so  to  do,  but  that  we  had  a  fartiher  inducement,  for,  if  this 
had  not  been  done,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  enter 
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the  IPndhy  as  he  mast  not  be  ignorant  that  all  entrance 
to  that  country  is  interdicted  to  the  Oorkhdlis  and  to 
Europeans  also.     Why,   he  next  asked,  had  we  not 
applied  for  a  Parw&nd  ?     Our  answer  was,  that  had  we 
waited  the  time  necessary  for  procuring  a  Parwdnu,  the 
season  for  going  through  the  Himdchalwovld  have  passed; 
^but  that  had  we  found  the  horses  required,  we  should  have 
applied  regularly  for  permission  for  going  through  the 
Gorkhdli  country.     We  then  inquired,  if  he  had  to  com- 
plain of  our  having  committed  any  violence  or  irregularity 
in  the  course  of  our  march.    He  answered  in  the  negative. 
He  was  then  informed,  that  hundreds  of  the  Nipaiese 
went  through  the  Company's  provinces  in  any  direction 
they  pleased  without  interruption.     He  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  remark,  but  said  that  he  wished  us  to  remain 
five  days  at  Karn-Praydgj  and  afterwards  said  that  this 
period  might  extend  to  fifteen  or  seventeen  days^  until  a 
decision  should  be  formed  by  the  different  chiefs  as  to  the 
line  of  conduct  to  be  taken.     We  said  that  we  had  been 
much  detained  at  various  places  on  different  pretences, 
that  our  money  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  we  could 
not  make  any  further  halt  than  one  day,  when  we  would 
proceed  towards  Pd/i,  where  we  would  halt  two  days. 
He  said,  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Sirinagar,  on 
account  of  the  Das' hard,  and  we  might  not  nnd  any 
bearers  the  next  day,  but  that  we  might  depend  upon 
them  the  following  day ;  and  that  he  would  order  the 
Bichdri  to  attend  us  to  Chilkiah.    We  parted  apparently 
on  the  best  terms ;  and  Bandhu  Tha'pa'  was  much 
pleased  with  his  present. 

October  10th. — At  8  o'clock  Bandhu  Tha'FA'  set 
off  in  a  Dandi  or  blanket,  collected  in  gathers  at  the  two 
ends  and  tied  to  a  long  pole«  He  was  carried  by  two 
men,  who  must  have  been  abundantly  loaded,as  he  cannot 
weigh  less  than  fifteen  stone.  The  town  oiKarn  Prayig, 
contained  many  inhabitants  in  1 808 ;  but,  at  present,  a 
few  Brahmins^  who  attend  the  temple,  and  some  mullahs 
who  take  care  of  the  JhilCf  constitute  the  whole  number. 
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October  1 1th. — ^Thermometer  SS""  f  noon  S©"" ;  night 
61  ^  After  having  completed  3358  paces  in  a  southerly 
direction  with  some  easting  and  westing,  we  encamped 
near  a  Pippal  tree,  having  the  Pindar  on  our  left,  and 
the  Chandpur  nullah  emptymg  into  this  river  in  a  broken 
stream  a  little  before  us,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below  our  former  ground  of  encampment.  The  soldiers 
along  with  us  have  scarcely  any  cartridges,  and  would 
have  the  worst  of  it,  were  they  to  attack  us,  but  I  trust 
this  is  not  their  intention,  although  I  perceive  their 
numbers  are  increased. 

October  lith. — ^Thermometer  50°;  night  57''.  A 
servant,  I  had  brought  from  Plpal  Koti,  had  been  several 
times  at  Adh-Bhadri^  and  stated  that  the  road  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Chandp&r  nullah  was  shorter  and  better 
than  that  by  Tope  or  Tdmbd  Kdti,  and  that  the  people 
from  this  part  of  the  country  always  went  by  this  road. 
As  it  was  a  great  object  with  me  to  save  distance,  I  re- 
solved to  go  by  this  road ;  my  companion  determined 
to  go  by  the  other.  I  considered  this  a  matter  of 
little  consequence,  as  the  separation  would  only  be  for  a 
few  hours.  Whilst  on  the  road,  a  stout  Gorkhdlly  whom 
I  had  not  before  seen,  and  who  from  his  dress  appeared 
of  a  rank  superior  to  the  rest,  spoke  to  me  in  a  very  in- 
solent tone,  and  placed  himself  in  a  menacing  position, 
striking  his  musket  violently  against  the  ground.  I 
snatched  my  gun  from  my  servant,  cocked  it,  and  stopped 
with  the  intention  of  shooting  him  if  he  advanced  a 
single  step  towards  me.  Another  soldier,  seeing  what 
I  was  about,  ran,  begged  me  to  desist,  and  abused  the 
man  who  had  been  impertinent  The  village  was  on 
a  very  high  spot.  I  left  my  goats  a  few  yards  behind^ 
and  with  my  Khaldsi,  Cheta,  went  into  a  square 
flagged,  on  two  sides  of  which  were  low  buildings  for 
catue,  and  in  front  a  high  Chabutra  connected  with 
some  houses.  On  the  edge  of  this  stood  twenty-five 
Gorkhdli  &pahU^  principally  new  feces,  and  on  the  flagB^ 
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below  were  my  loads.  I  asked  who  was  the  head  of 
this  force,  and,  on  his  being  pointed  out,  asked  him 
what  was  the  meaning  of  this  deception.  He  said  it  was 
expected  that  J  should  halt  there,,  and  every  thing  was 
ready  for  my  accommodation ;  I  told  him,  that  it  was 
my  intention  to  cross  the  Chandpur  nullah,  that  nighty 
and  desired  to  know  if  he  meant  to  furnish  bearers.  He 
answered, .  that  no  bearere  were  to  be  had,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  to  reach 
Chandp&r.  I  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  exjDected  in 
the  way  of  aid.  A  guide  was  even  refused.  I,  therefore, 
ordered  my  people  to  throw  away  my  things  of  least 
value,  divide  the  rest,  and  march. — ^Well  aware  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  reach  the  banks  of  the 
nullah,  as  the  night  was  setting  in»  I  pitched  my  tent 
on  an  elevated  spot  close  to  the  Math.  I  placed  a 
sentry  on  each  road,  and  had  a  fire  made  sufficiently 
large  to  throw  light  upon  them^  My  men  were  placed 
upon  the  Chabutras,  and  altogether  my  position  vtbs 
more  respectable  than  could  be  expected  on  such  .an 
emergency.  The  fakirs,  who  live  at  the  Mat*h^  desired 
us  to  be  watchful,  as  a  very  large  tiger  had  lately  taken 
off  three  men  from  that  neighbourhood. 

October  13th. — The  night  has  passed  in  quiet.  I 
marched  about  9»  and  in  about  an  hour  over  a  descend- 
ing and  slippery  road  came  to  the  steep  bank  of  a  water- 
course ;  Mr.  H.  sent  a  note,  stating  that  he  had  been 
stopped  at  the  village  of  Tope  yesterday,  and  desired  to 
go  to  where  I  was.  This  he  refused,  and  by  shewing  a 
firm  determination  to  proceed  was  not  opposed,  but  the 
Gorkhdlis  left  behind,  at  the  moment  of  his  going  on, 
were  busily  engaged  in  putting  flints  in  their  guns.  He 
had  reached  Adh-Bhadri,  was  under  arms  and  desired 
tne  to  join  him  as  soon  as  possible.  In  about  an  hour, 
I  found  Mr.  H.  encamped  in  some  flat  ground  between 
the  temples  of  Adh-Bhadri  and  a  nullah.  In  a  short 
time  the  earners  from  Bandoli,  most  probably  instruct^ 
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by  the  GorkhMis^  all  at  once  started  up  and  ran  off.  It 
is  believed,  that  this  was  done  to  delay  our  marching. 
We  here  disencumbered  ourselves  of  the  least  valuable  of 
our  property,  and  divided  the  rest  amongst  our  servants  to 
carry.  In  the  evening  we  set  off.  The  Oorkhdlis  soon 
followed  i^.  We  were  overtaken  just  as  on  the  point  of 
leaving  our  ground,  by  Harkh  Deo,  who  said  Kanak 
Singh  was  in  the  rear  of  the  loads,  which  moved  very 
slowly.  We  reached  the  MalUi  mulberry-tree.  The 
Gorkhdlis  encamped  about  a  hundred  yards  above  us. 
The  march  of  tliis  morning  was  about  4000  paces,  that 
of  the  evening  2500. 

October  14th.-— -Thermometer  4%\  At  3500  paces  I 
reached  the  summit  of  Dewdli-kalkl  Ghiti^  having  for 
the  last  mile  proceeded  through  a  fine  forest  of  horse* 
chesnut,  walnut,  ilex  and  rhododendron  of  the  red  kind^ 
Many  people  have,  it  is  said,  been  killed  by  tigers  at 
this  spot,  within  the  last  three  months.  At  5058  paces, 
cross  the  rivulet.  Here  we  stopped  to  eat  some  ddl 
and  rice.  Instead  of  stopping  near  us,  as  heretofore, 
the  Gorkhdlis  proceeded  about  two  miles  in  front  to  dress 
their  victuals,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  stopping  us 
at  the  Sobha  pass.  Had  we  not  been  embarrassed  by 
our  goats,  a  march  across  the  Gadra  to  the  right,  leaving 
the  Kdmgangd  to  the  left,  and  steering  towards  Langiir 
green,  would  have  completely  disconcerted  their  schemes, 
and  have  brought  us  into  Mr.  YVsjaghir  near  Ldlddng. 
However,  circumstanced  as  we  were,  it  only  remained 
for  us  to  persevere,  until  we  >  should  have  gained  the 
Sobha  pass,  beyond  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  them 
to  stop  us.  After  taking  our  frugal  meal  we  proceeded. 
The  distance  from  our  halting-place  is  2600  paces,  and 
we  encamped  upon  a  flat  on  die  left  bank  of  the  river, 
where  we  were  met  by  some  Domes  with  musick.  At 
night  a  farmer  brought  his  son  that  was  sick,  and  ex<> 
pressed  his  concern  at  our  situation,  believing  us  in  con- 
finement   When  it  was  explained  that  this  was  not  the 
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case,  he  said,  that  it  most  happen,  as  all  the  troops  were 
to  meet  at  Sobha^  and  detain  us  there,  as  they  had  failed 
of  effecting  their  purpose  before.  Orders  had  been  is- 
sued to  all  the  farmers  to  assist  them,  in  case  we  should 
resist  them.  Here  again  our  escort  departed  for  the 
night  to  a  village  at  a  distance,  and  had  we  not  had  the 
goats,  we  might  have  availed  ourselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity; but  I  had  determined,  as  long  as  it  might  be  in 
my  power,  not  to  quit  the  animals  which  it  had  cost  me 
80  much  pains  to  obtain. 

October  15th. — Hoar  frost,  thermometer  47^.  I 
marched  with  the  goats.  After  having  gone  about  a 
mile,  I  observed,  that  I  had  passed  on  the  right,  and  be- 
low me,  a  body  of  about  80  or  100  men  armed  with 
muskets.  They  were  evidently  surprised,  and  hurried 
much  to  overtake  me.  I  fell  to  the  rear  of  the  goats 
and  continued  my  pace;  a  man  asiced  me  where 
Hearsby  sahib  was,  and  desired  me  to  stop.  I  asked 
him  who  he  was,  and  by  what  authority  he  took  the 
liberty  of  interrogating  me.  He  replied  that  he  was  the 
jam&d4r  of  the  party,  and  was  sent  to  prevent  our  pro- 
ceeding until  his  subaddr  and  the  principal  ^eminddrs  of 
the  country  have  a  meeting  with  us.  I  told  him,  that  I 
was  proceeding  quietly  on  the  high  road,  molesting  no 
one;  that  I  expected  not  to  be  molested,  and  that  I 
should  resist  in  the  best  way  I  could  any  attempt  to  stop 
me  by  force.  That  we  had  promised  Bandhu  Th  a'pa' 
to  stay  two  days  at  Pali^  and  that  we  should  stay  that 
time  according  to  our  word.  He  then  dropped  his  tone, 
and  requested  me  to  order  my  people  not  to  go  («, 
which  I  refused.  As  the  soldiers  had  gathered  round 
me,  and  were  closing,  I  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  order 
them  to  go  to  a  distance,  I  should  consider  myself  at- 
tacked and  act  accordingly ;  and  advised  him  to  reflect 
on  the  consequences  which  might  ensue  by  his  forcing 
me  to  defend  myself.  He  ordered  the  soldiers  to  keep 
fiurther  off.   I  continued  to  march,  followed  by  the  whd« 
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of  the  party.  After  reaching  the  bank  of  the  river  which 
was  forded,  a  man  of  Bandhu  Tha'pa"s  party  came  to 
know  if  I  wished  the  goats  to  be  carried ;  for  this  civility, 
I  thanked  him,  but  declined  giving  him  any  trouble, 
save  that  if  any  of  the  goats  should  chance  to  be  carried 
down  the  stream,  that  he  would  order  his  men  to  stop 
themjust  above  a  rapid  at  a  short  distance.  I  continu^ 
my  march,  when  the  jam^ddr  said  that  if  I  would  stop 
only  one  day,  opposite  Sumeru's  house,  the  meeting 
would  take  place,  and  we  might  proceed.  I  refused  to 
stop  any  where  short  of  Mehekhowri.  In  half  an  hour 
more  I  saw  a  large  new  house  half  way  up  the  hill  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  plain  close  by  the  road  the  party  of 
soldiers  was  assembled,  they  having  preceded  me  from 
our  last  conversation ;  a  tall  man,  whom  I  understood  to 
be  Sume'ru,  came  forwards,  made  a  salam,  spread  a 
blanket,  and  begged  I  would  go  to  his  village  until  the 
subaddr  should  come.  I  said  that  I  was  upon  the  prin- 
cipal road ;  and  I  was  determined  not  to  leave  it  until  I 
should  arrive  at  Mehekhcwri.  He  requested  me  to  stay 
only  one  day,  during  which  the  business  would  be  settled. 
I  told  him  we  had  been  much  deceived  before,  and  at 
P&li  only  would  we  halt  willingly.  I  resolved  to  wait 
for  my  companion  coming  up,  that  we  might  defend 
ourselves  with  more  advantage  against  the  force  which 
now  amounted  to  as  much  as  the  country  could  muster. 
Wishing  likewise  to  draw  Sume'ru  away,  I  gradually, 
whilst  conversing,  walked  back  again  and  he  followed. 
At  a  proper  place  the  note  from  D.  S.  was  given."'  He 
said  he  knew  its  contents,  and  would  furnish  provisions 
and  bearers,  if  we  would  only  stop  one  day.  In  a  short 
time  Mr.  H.  came  up ;  he  was  of  opinion,  we  ought  to 
get  beyond  the  Sob  ha  pass,  as  if  they  failed  to  stop  us 
there  th^  could  not  have  an  equal  opportunity  else- 
where. 1  agreed  with  him  and  took  charge  of  the  ad- 
vance, whilst  he  brought  up  the  rear.  The  goats  were 
with  me.  A  body  of  Sipdkis  ran  before  to  gain  a  narrow 
part,  which  confined  the  path.    One  went  through  the 
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goats;  I  followed  to  push  him  from  amongst  them,  and 
found  about  twenty  men  had  formed  a  line  upon  the  path. 
The  man  I  had  pursued^  probably  exasperated  by  being 
obliged  to  run  in  the  sight  of  bis  countrymen,  put  him* 
self  in  a  menacing  position  on  the  path.  I  retired  a  few 
paces,  dropped  on  one  knee,  in  order  to  get  a  steady  and 
low  aim,  when  another  advanced  humbly,  and  the  person, 
who  appeared  so  resolute,  tfu*ew  down  his  musket  and 
presented  his  neck  also.  I  ordered  the  soldiers  to  quit 
the  path,  and  they  drew  up  on  the  side  for  me  to  pass. 
Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Mr.  H«  was  engaged  in  warm 
conversation  with  the  Sipdhis  behind,  had  formed  his 
few  men  into  two  divisions,  and  agreed  to  no  other  terms 
than  those  I  had  before  proposed,  viz.,  that  we  would  go 
to  Mehelchowri  and  wait  there  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
To  this  place  we  went ;  and,  having  only  made  4500 
paces,  encamped  under  the  shade  of  a  mulberry  tree  and 
salinga  tree,  close  to  the  habitation  of  a  Gosain.  This 
personage  was  tall,  thin,  with  a  long  beard  and  about 
eighty  years  of  age.  He  approached  with  much  respect, 
and  desired  me  to  sit  down  on  part  of  the  Chabutra 
under  the  mulberry,  surrounded  by  stone  figures  of 
deities.  In  a  short  time  bringing  a  pomegranate,  he 
particularly  requested  that  we  would  stay  a  few  days,  as 
violence  would  certainly  be  offered  if  we  did  not.  He 
represented  himself  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Oude ;  and, 
after  residing  here  forty  years,  was  anxious  to  die  at 
Benares.  He  was  tired  of  living  in  a  country  where  re- 
ligion was  neglected,  and  every  thing  tended  to  desola^ 
tion.  In  the  evening  a  Brahman  who  was  called  a 
major,  and  who  we  undeBstood  executed  the  writing 
business  belonging  to  the  Company,  now  made  his  ap* 
pearance  with  a  message  from  the  subaddr,  stating  that 
to-day  he  was  much  engaged  in  ceremonies  of  ablution 
and  worship,  but  that  early  in  the  morning  he  would  cer- 
tainly wait  on  us.  To  this  we  replied,  that  we  had  made 
a  very  short  march  to  accommodate  him,  that  he  had  not 
come  agreeably  to  his  promise^  and  that  if  be  were  dis* 
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posed  to  see  us,  we  would  wait  for  him  at  the  Khutsar 
Oudrahy  on  the  south  of  the  Sobha  pass.  The  major 
represented,  that  it  would  much  gratify  him  and  the 
whole  party,  if  we  would  stop  here  four  or  five  days. 
This  we  positively  refused.  The  old  pandit  was  very 
desirous  of  our  stay ;  but,  as  we  plainly  perceived  that 
time  was  all  the  subaddr  wanted,  we  resolved  to  per- 
severe. The  appearance  of  one  of  Mr.  Rutherford's 
agents,  who  said  he  was  come  on  his  master's  business, 
makes  us  disbelieve  the  report  of  there  being  any  rupture 
between  our  government  and  the  Garkhdlis,  and  makes 
us  still  more  desirous  to  avoid  actual  hostilities. 

October  16th. — Morning  very  foggy.  Thermometer 
52**.  We  were  stirring  very  early,  and  as  the  Gorkhdlis 
were  round  us  in  considerable  bodies,  I  had  my  breakfiaist 
placed  on  a  stone  and  ate  it,  with  my  gun  in  my  hand* 
Many  jam^ddrs  and  havildars  came  round  Mr.  H's  tent, 
and  the  soldiers  closed.  I  called  to  the  principal  jam&ddr, 
and  said,  if  the  soldiers  did  not  immediately  retire,  I 
should  look  upon  their  presence  as  an  hostile  aggression, 
and  act  in  consequence.  Seeing  me  thoroughly  prepai*ed, 
several  of  the  officers  came,  offered  their  necks,  and  de- 
sired me  to  take 'off  their  heads,  as  if  they  did  not  stop  us 
that  would  be  their  fate :  observing  that  many  had  got 
round  me,  I  stepped  away  from  them ;  and  the  servants, 
who  had  been  sent  off  with  the  goats,  said  they  were  not 
allowed  to  proceed.  I  then  saw  that  a  body  of  about 
thirty  had  barred  the  path,  were  forming  in  a  semicircle, 
and  coming  on  to  attack  us.  I  called  to  my  companion 
to  prepare,  and  sprung  into  the  path,  desiring  tlie  soldiers 
to  stand  clear.  The  main  body  opened  a  litde,  and  I  in- 
dependently advanced  with  too  much  impetuosity.  A 
man  or  two  advanced,  and  I  shoved  them  back.  My 
gun  had  in  an  instant  as  many  hands  upon  it,  as  could 
find  room  to  touch  it,  but  they  could  not  wrest  it  from 
me.  I  had  at  least  seventeen  or  twenty  upon  me,  but 
this  rather  prolonged  than  shortened  the  contest,  as  they 
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pulled  in  opposite  directions.  It  would  have  been  main- 
tained for  even  a  longer  time,  had  not  one  man  got  upon 
my  neck  and  stuck  his  knees  into  my  loins,  endeavouring 
to  strangle  me  with  my  handkerchief,  whilst  another 
fastened  a  rope  round  my  left  leg  and  pulled  it  back- 
wards from  under  me.  Supported  only  by  one  leg  and 
idmost  fainting  from  the  hand  round  my  tieck,  I  lost  my 
hold  on  the  gun,  and  was  instantly  thrown  to  die  ground. 
Here  I  was  dragged  about  by  the  legs  unti]  my  arms 
were  pinioned.  When  I  had  got  up,  nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  savage  expression  of  joy  depicted  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  victors ;  nor  was  the  ferocity  of  their  actions 
much  behind-hand.  For  fear  of  my  getting  loose,  two 
soldiers  held  me  fast  by  a  cord,  and  every  now  and  then 
gave  me  a  violent  jerk  by  way  of  letting  me  know  my 
situation.  I  desired  to  be  placed  upon  the  Chabutra 
out  of  the  crowd ;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  this  was 
complied  with.  Mr.  H.,  it  seems,  had  little  suspicion  of 
so  immediate  an  attack,  as  he  was  washing  his  mouth 
when  the  afiray  begim,  and  did  not  hear  my  call  to  him. 
Our  servants  were  absent  from  the  small  pile  of  arms  we 
had.  I  had  only  one  armed  man  in  my  suite,  having 
given  over  my  other  double-barrelled  gun  to  Mr.  H.  for 
his  own  immediate  use ;  and  to  my  servant  who  had  a 
long  duck  gun,  I  had  given  the  most  express  orders  not 
to  me  unless  the  Garkkdlis  fired  first.  Mr.  H.  «nd  the 
whole  of  our  servants,  except  two  or  three  who  escaped 
this  fate,  I  know  not  how,  were  secured  ;  Mr.  H.  was  not 
bound,  but  secured  by  persons  holding  his  arms.  Some 
of  the  others  were  struck  with  the  butt  ends  of  muskets 
and  much  maltreated.  In  about  two  hours,  during  which 
I  remained  bound,  the  subaddr  made  his  appearance.  He 
seemed  quite  a  beau,  just  stepping  from  his  toilette, 
saluted  all  the  soldiery  with  a  simpering  smile  of  exulta- 
tion playing  on  his  countenance.  He  did  not' deign  to 
salute  either  Mr.  H.  or  myself,  and  we  were  certainly  not 
in  the  humour  to  pav  any  compliments.  After  casting 
upon  us  sotne  looks  of  survey,  he  retired  to  hold  a  council. 
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tn  a  few  minutes  he  came  again,  and  having  a  carpet 
spread  near  Mr.  H.,  seated  himself  upon  it  and  entered 
into  conversation.  I  asked  him,  whether  the  rope  oma* 
ments  placed  round  my  arms  were  the  bands  which  con* 
nected  the  friendship  of  the  English  and  the  Gorkkdlis  f 
Whether  this  was  a  conduct  that  was  justifiable  towards 
a  traveller  who  entered  into  the  country  peaceably,  who 
had  demeaned  himself  in  the  most  peaceable  manner 
whilst  he  remained  in  it,  and  was  returning  peaceably  to- 
wards his  own  home  ?  To  this  he  asked,  why  I  went 
through  the  country  in  disguise  ?  I  answered,  to  avoid 
expense,  unnecessary  delay,  and  to  enable  me  to  get  into 
the  ITndis.  During  this  time  I  remained  bound.  He 
desired  me  to  be  seated :  this  I  refused,  until  the  cords 
were  taken  off  my  arms  ;  which  he  ordered.  The  excuse 
he  urged  for  not  coming  before,  was  that  the  day  was 
one  of  great  religious  ceremony.  If  so,  I  observed, 
what  reason  was  there  for  his  having  delayed  not  making 
his  appearance  till  so  late  an  hour,  it  being  now  near 
twelve.  He  stammered  out  some  imperfect  apology.  I 
pointed  out  the  bound  people,  and  desired  that  either 
they  might  be  unbound,  or  that  I  might  be  re-shackled. 
He  said,  that  they  all  should  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  two 
or  three  were  loosed.  In  about  half  an  hom*  the  subad&r 
left  us,  and  after  a  long  consultation,  in  which  jam&ddrs, 
havildars,  and  sipdliis  bore  a  part,  a  letter  was  written  to 
Bam  Sah  at  Almora.  This  cowardly  fellow  had  pru- 
dently kept  himself  out  of  the  way,  1x11  the  scuffle  was 
over.  By  acting  as  we  have  done,  we  have  got  into  a 
part  of  the  country  4ess  remote  from  the  plains,  and  more 
in  the  way  of  sending  information  of  what  has  occurred. 
In  the  evening,  our  low  country  servants  were  unbound ; 
but  diose  we  have  hired  to  bring  on  our  baggage,  were 
still  bound,  as  well  as  the  Pandit  and  his  nephew.  The 
former  acted  with  firmness,  tlie  latter  was  much  cast  down. 
I  desired  that  some  of  my  servants  might  go  to  attend 
my  goats.  This  was  acceded  to.  On  lookmg  over  the 
events  of  this  day,  and  reflecting  on  the  consequences 
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which  may  result  irom  them,  I  camiot  but  be  grateful  to 
the  Author  of  all,  for  having  given  me  firmness  to  bear 
my  present  situation  without  the  dread  of  the  death,  now 
likely  to  cut  short  my  career.  About  fifty  people  are  set 
to  guard  us ;  and  mey  are  so  noisy  as  to  afford  little 
chance  of  sleep  to-night 

October  17th, — ^This  day  was  ushered  in,  by  the  ham- 
mering of  a  blacksmith  preparing  fetters.  In  the  fore- 
noon, the  two  Pandits  were  taken  away,  as  we  appre- 
hended, to  be  put  to  the  torture ;  however  in  this  we 
were  mistaken,  as  it  was  for  the  pur{)ose  of  placing  one 
leg  in  a  square  hole  cut  out  of  a  heavy  log  of  wood,  and 
a  strong  peg  being  driven  across  the  two  sides  of  the 
notch  retained  the  foot.  Sevecal  of  my  servants,  were 
shackled  in  this  manner ;  and  of  Mr.  H  s.  One  of  my 
bearers  offered  to  carry  a  letter,  as  also  did  my  goatherd. 
This  man  came  up  as  a  fakir,  the  second  day  after  we 
had  come  over  the  Niti  pass,  and  said  he  would  take 
service,  provided  I  would  fiimish  him  with  victuals  till 
we  should  reach  the  plains.  He  purposed  going  to  die 
subaddr,  saying  that  he  was  a  fakir,  had  only  accompanied 
us  for  his  victuals,  and  wished  to  depart.  If  he  got  per* 
mission,  he  said  he  knew  what  road  to  go  by,  to  prevent 
being  stopped  at  any  of  the  Gorkhdli  chokis  ;  and  should, 
bating  accidents,  reach  Chilkiah  on  the  third  day.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  £.  Cole  brook  £,  open,  relating 
the  genei'al  circumstances  of  our  situation,  and  that  the 
only  matter  which  could  be  laid  to  our  charge,  whs  gping 
through  the  country  in  Hindu  dresses.  This,  along  with 
one  from  Mr.  H.  to  his  brother-in-law,  Lieutenant  Sal- 
mon, were  put  into  a  piece  of  my  orange-coloured 
mande,  and  sewn  within  the  doubles  of  an  old  woollen 
wrapper,  in  which  the  fakir  kept  the  instruments  he  used 
in  prayer.  He  made  his  representation  to  the  subadir, 
but  was  ordered  back  into  confinement.  This  did  not 
dbconcert  him.  He  was  confident  that  he  should  be 
able  to  execute  the  commission  he  was  charged  with, 
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He  said  that  he  had  eaten  my  salt,  would  not  be  ungrate* 
fill ;  that  he  should  not  stop  here,  but  having  his  beard 
shaved,  and  having  changed  his  dress,  he  should  proceed 
with  an  answer  to  Almora^  or  wherever  we  might  be.  He 
left  me,  and  I  suffered  an  hour  to  elapse  before  I  looked 
for  him.  He  was  then  sitting  down  on  the  ground  with 
his  blanket  on  his  head,  and  arranging  some  wood  in  a 
bundle,  as  if  for  cooking.  When  another  hour  had 
passed  again,  I  saw  the  heap  of  wood  with  a  bundle  of 
clothes  laying  by  it,  close  to  one  of  the  sentries,  but  the 
fakir  had  disappeared.  Should  he  succeed,  we  owe  him 
great  obligatioui  as  the  probability  of  our  deliverance 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  representation  Sir  £• 
CoLEBROOKE  wUl  make  to  the  chief  of  Almora.  We 
desired  the  subadar  to  allow  the  major  to  write  a  letter 
from  us  jointly  to  the  Choutra^  Bam  Sah,  stating  in 
general  terms,  that  as  we  had  been  imprisoned,  and 
bound  by  his  order,  we  desired  to  be  taken  to  Almora. 
We  enclosed  a  note  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  mendoning  the 
imprisonment,  and  requested  the  Chautra  to  forward  it 
to  that  gendeman.  I  gave  the  major  a  pair  of  scissors 
for  his  trouble,  and  a  rupee  to  each  of  the  two  soldiers, 
who  were  going  to  Almora  with  the  letter.  A  reward 
of  three  more  was  promised  if  they  brought  us  an  answer 
on  the  fourth  day.  A  considerable  number  of  farmers 
was  brought  together  by  order  of  the  subadar,  in  order 
to  show  them  the  punishment  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
Sahib  I6g  ;  commiseration  was  depicted  in  their  counte- 
nances, which  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  those  of  our 
guards.  The  old  Gosain  continues  his  kindness  in  brin;^- 
ing  all  the  milk  his  cow  gives,  morning  and  night.  This 
is  very  little ;  but  it  shews  his  will. 

October  \%^. — About  10  o'clock,  the  fakir  was  missed. 
A  great  noise  was  made ;  and  a  strict  search  for  about 
an  hour ;  and  persons  sent  out  in  every  directicm:  how- 
ever, I  trust,  that  our  messenger  will  have  got  completely 
oat  of  their  reach.  This  escape  has  made  them  doubly 
▼igibnt,  and  a  man  )ooks  into  the  tent  every  hour  at  least. 

S  M 
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October  1 9di.^-The  old  Pandit,  his  nephew,  and  our 
hill  servants,  were  released  from  their  logs,  but  had  their 
hands  bound  and  were  taken  away  to  Almora.  To  the 
Pandits  I  gave  presents  of  money,  and  an  order  for  a 
further  sum  cm  my  agent;  and  m  the  event  of  their 
deaths,  I  made  a  provision  from  my  effects  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  families.  We  were  told  that  our  low 
countiy  servants  should  now  be  released  finom  their  logs- 
An  abfaatis  of  stakes  interwoven  with  brush  wood  was 
made  round.  The  stakes,  being  only  driven  straight 
down,  might  easily  be  drawn  up.  I  mention  this,  be- 
cause, after  the  (xorkhilis  have  made .  an  attack,  they 
usually  entrench  themselves  in  this  manner. 

October  SOth. — ^Thermometer  45°. 

October  Slst— *The  fogs  are  said  to  han^  over  the 
RAnigangd  at  this  season,  for  about  half  this  month : 
when  they  disperse,  tiiey  are  very  dense  and  penetrating. 
One  of  the  hill  servants  I  hired  as  a  cooly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nand&kni  arrived  with  his  load.  He  had  been 
sick  and  obliged  to  stay  at  a  village  bdbind.  The  other 
man  Tilak,  now  gone  to  Atm&ra^  said  that  we  mi^t 
rdy  upon  his  honesty  and  fidelity ;  and  he  has  given  a 
proof  ctf  it,  as,  if  he  had  been  dishonest,  he  might  have 
gone  off  with  his  load  unmolested :  but  though  evincing 
some  litde  courage  in  coming  to  persons  in  activity, 
after  learning  the  fate  of  his  comrade,  we  find  it  is  con- 
&ied  to  this,  for  on  sounding  him  as  to  takinga  lettor  to 
Moradabadj  he  expressed  his  fears,  and  tiiou^  ap- 
parently recovered,  cited  his  iUness  as  one  cause  for  lus 
not  undertaking  the  joum^. 

October  82d. — Our  servants  were  4his  day  released 
fitHn  thdr  logs  and  had  siove  liberty  aUowed  them  f<ir 
moving  about.    Seventh  day  of  impnsoame&t. 

Octoberi3d.-*^In  the  evening  the  two jamftdira  arrived 
with  a  letter  from  Bam  Sau.     This  acknowledged  the 
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receipt  of  cur  letter,  and  a  copy  of  an  order  from  Nipal, 
stating  that  having  heard  that  two  persons  had  gone 
t6wards  the  U'ndis  in  disguise  with  guns,  &c.,'  Bandhu 
Tha'pa'  wa«  ordered  to  stop  them  on  their  return,  and 
know  their  business,  and  who  tht^  were,  and  also  to 
detain  them  till  ^ti  aniswer  should  be  received  from 
Catmandu.  The  jam&ddrfe  said  that  they  were  surprised 
tre  had  gone  privately  when  we  might  have  commanded 
the  country.  We  retumec)  the  same  answer  astoBANi!>HU 
Tha'pa',  that  it  was  to  avoid  delay  and  inconvenience ; 
but  finom  all  I  have  seen,  I  am  dioroughly  convinced,  tha^ 
if  we  had  applied  for  permission,  it  would  not  have  been* 
granted. 

October  24th.— The  jam^ddrs,  w^ho  brought  the  tetter 
from  Bam  S ah,  came  this  Aioming  to  say  that  tJiey 
had  orders  to  procure  whatever  we  might  stand  in  need 
of.  The  jam4d4rs  pretended  to  express  astonishment  at 
the  severity  of  the  usage  we  had  met  with,  which  they 
said  was  not  a^eeable  to  the  orders  the  subadar  had 
received ;  and  stated  that  this  had  not  been  reported  to 
BamSah. 

October  iSih. — A  letter  to  Bam  Sah  was  finished  and 
sealed.  We  determined  to  send  Kangh  Singh  with  itj 
that  we  might  be  sure  of  its  reaching  Bam  Sah,  and  that 
he  might  fully  represent  the  treatment  we  had  experienced. 
A  half  kind  of  consent  was^iven  to  this  by  the  jam&ddrs. 
A  copy  of  our  former  dispatch  to  Sir  E.  CaiEBRookE, 
to  which  were  added  recent  incidents,  was  given  to  the 
father  of  a  boy,  whom  I  had  relieved  by  tapping  for 
dropqf.  He  said,  that  he  should  go  to  his  house  imme- 
diatdj,  would  place  the  letter  in  the  sole  of  one  of  his 
shoes,  imd  ean^ing  these  in  his  hand,  would  reach 
ChiMah  on  the  tbird  day. 

October  26th.— This  etening  we  took  a  walk  out  of 
tile  northern  gate  of  the  abbatis,  an^  prolonged  it  for 
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about  an  hour,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  adjacent  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  our  escape  should  there 
appear  a  necessity  for  the  measure.  Our  guards  appa* 
rendy  did  not  miss  us  for  the  first  half  hour,  when  our 
absence  gave  them  much  alarm;  and  suspecting  we  had 
actually  effected  our  escape,  people  were  sent  out  in  every 
direction  to  apprehend  us.  The  attempt  to  escape  from 
hence  would  be  difficult,  as  in  such  case  we  must  proceed 
completely  through  the  wildest  part  of  the  country ;  and 
almost  all  the  small  watercourses,  by  which  the  mouur 
tains  are  separated,  serve  as  tiie  retreat  of  bears  and 
other  wild  beasts. 

■ 

October  27th.— When  we  reached  this  place,  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  wete  beautifully  green ;  but  in  tfiis 
short  space,  by  ^tbe  night  ^sts,  they  have  assumed  the 
russet  livery  of  autunm  ;  so  rapid  is  the  change  of  seasoii 
in  this  country.    ' 

October  28th.*r— Early  this  morning  a  jamftddr  came 
into  our  tent ;  and  seating  himself,  said  the  object  of 
his  journey  was  to  convey  us  to  Sirinagari  where 
Amr  SiXGH  wished  us  to  be.  This  man  brought  no 
letter ;  and  his  interference  was  evidently  the  cauae  of 
some  perplexity  to  our  jam^drs.  Amr  SiNOH.is  the 
head  of  the  army ;  and  Bah  Sah,  the  chief  of  these 
districts. 

• 

October  SPth. — ^The  watchfulness  of  our  gqards  has 
not  in  the  least  diminished.  A  zemindar  broij^t  to  the 
troops  some  Ghee  iox  sale.  Some  on^  complained,  that 
oil  was  mixed  with  it.  The  servant  (rf*  the  owner  was  laid 
hold  of,  and  through  fear  of  beii^'  punished,  if  he  did  not 
confess  that  his  master  had  adulterated  the  Ghee^  made 
an  accusation  to  this  effect  The  supposed  culprit  was 
seized,  stripped,  bound,  and  flogged  severely  with  thongs. 
The  Ghee  was  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers;  and 
twenty-five  rupees  as  a  fine  were  ordered  to  be  paid  .a* 


the  fine  to  the  subaclar.^-^ShouId  the  poor  Wretch  not  be 
able  to  pay  this  m  money,  hjs  cattle  or  children  will  be 
seized  to  the  amount,  and  the  value  will  be  paid  by  the 
person  who  is  to  benefit  by  the  property. 

October  SOth.— To-day  more  troops  reached  us  firom 
Shinagar  ;  and  we  have  with  us  in  all  about  190  men» 

October  Slst. — Another  jamdddr  now  came  with  a 
few  men,  saying  that  he  had  the  orders  of  Bandhu 
Tha'pa'  to  proceed  with  us  to  Sirinagar^  from  whence 
we  were  to  go  to  Haridwitr  ;  and  that  on  the  road  we 
were  to  be  met  by  Ranjur  Kajee,  the  son  of  Amb 
SixoH.  Although  Bandhu  Tha'pa'  did  not  write,  we 
thought  it  right  to  send  him  a  short  letter,  stating  that  as 
we  now  were  on  the  high  road  to  Chilkia^  it  would  be 
hi^ly  inconvenient  for  us  to  leave  it.  This  jamftddr  is 
about  sixty,  of  a  raoie  frank  character  than  any  of  hi» 
brethren  we  have  met  with,  and  is  employed  in  going 
through  the  district  to  prevent  the  fiirmers  running  away. 
He  said  his  efibrts  to  give  confidence  to  die  farmers  were 
ineffisctual,  and  the  orders  of  the  R^d  were  disobeyed. 
An  order  had  been  issued  under  the  great  seal  of  the  prince, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  loss  in  the  population  of 
Garwhdiy  prohibiting  the  soldiers  from  taking  any  of  the 
inhabitants  as  slaves :  but  this  was  wholly  disregarded,  and 
the  soldiers  always  escaped  the  punishment  with  which 
they  had  been  threatened.  Living  in  free  quarters,  with* 
out  receiving  any  check  for  their  conduct,  the  soldiers  had, 
the  old  man  observed,  so  far  oppressed  the  country,  that 
where  there  were  formerly  twenty-five  families,  now  only 
one  was  to  be  found. 

November  1st. — ^The  jam&ddrs  from  Almora  came  at 
an  early  hour,  to  report  that  orders  had  arrived  from  Bam 
Sah  to  return  all  the  things  which  had  been  taken  from 
us ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  about  two  hours,  they  returned 
witfi  the  guns,  &c.  We  now  found  ourselves  in  the  way.  to 
liberty,  and  resolved  not  again  to  part  with  our  arms 
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except  with  our  lives,  » This  day  oitf  hill  servants  arrived. 
The  old  Pandit  and  his  nephew  weie  •  in  iions^  but  were 
fijufni&bed  with  victuals  by  Bam.Sah. 

November  2d. — Hoar  frost.  Thermometer  36*^ ;  night 
&f.  We  made  preparations  for  marching  at  £^  \5\  left 
Mehelchowrif  and  ascended  the  Sobha  pass.  At  the  foot 
of  the  descent  from  the  Sobha  pass  is  the  Khatsir  valley, 
and  half  way  down  is  a  kiioU  of  cakareous  rock,  the 
western  side  of  which,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  over* 
hanging  the  base,  forms  a  shallow  cavern  attributed  toone 
of  the  S&rs.  From  chinks  in  the  stone  exudes  a  small 
quantity  of  black  bitumen.  The  KhatiHr  valley  is  about 
9,  mile  broad :  in  the  middle  the  edges  are  full  of  springs, 
the  water  of  which  is  collected  for  irrigating  the  fliuts. 
This  valley  produces  the  Bammati  rice,  next  in  quanti^ 
to  that  of  Chiikami  and  would  give  vast  cropn  of  hemp 
of  the  finest  quality.  We  pitched  on  a  rice  flat,  on  the 
right  bank  of  tl^e  Rdtngangd^  opposite  to  a  miall  villi^ 
called  Jhaiak.  Kangu  Singh  overtook  us  here  with  a 
letter  from  Bam  Sah,  statmg  that  his  son  was  on  tb^ 
road  to  meet  us;  that  our  ill  treatment  did  not  proceed 
from  him,  and  that  the  authors  of  it  should  be  severely 
punished. 

November  3d. — ^Thermometer  41";  night  Gff".  Mardi 
at  10  ;  we  encamped  under  a  Pipal  tree  a  litde  foebv 
Mashiy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ramganga.  The  top 
of  Ghenadli  ka  Ling,  covered  with  snow,  was  veiy 
visible  in  a  Northern  dh'ection.  Our  supposed  marctt 
torday  about  seven  miles.  There  was  here  an  immense 
quantity  of  fish.  The  people  place  loose  bundles  of 
rice  straw  in  the  river,  and  keep  them  down  with  large 
Stones.  The  fish,  coming  into  them  to  deposit  their 
spawn,  are  seized  by  the  hand  before  they  can  gel 
from  within^  the  straw.  In  front  up  the  hills  are  three 
ovens  for  extracting  tar ;  but  the  pines  are  small,  and  of 
course  do  not  contain  much  turpentine. 
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Nowmber  4^.^^Thermom^tdT  so"" ;  night  62^    Thd 
M>n  of  Bah  Sa'h  was  announced  just  as  we  had  finished 
dinner :  when  he  came,  preceded  by  an  old  man  repeat- 
ing his  titles,  Sec.,  and  five  or  six  bazar  girls.     His  name 
Is  Lachb{r  Sa'h,   about  twenty-six   or  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.     He  was  dressed  in  fine  Dacca  muslm, 
and  had  about  twenty  shabby  orderlies  in  attendance. 
He  expressed  the  concern  his  father  was  under^  at  learn- 
ing how  we  had  been  treated  ;  and  was  anxious  to  have 
us  believe,  that  the  SipihUs  bad  acted  not  only  without 
his  father's  orders,  but  even  without  any  orders  at  all. 
He  appeared  desirous,  we  should  say  we  forgave  what 
had  happened,  and  the  persons  who  had  committed  the 
outrage  should   be  punished;    we  requested  that    the 
Pandits  might  be  released,   and  stated  that  we  were 
unwilling  that  servants  should  be  punished,  for  having 
acted  agreeably  to  their  orders.     LACHBia  Sah  said, 
that  he  would  make  a  severe  example  of  the  soldiers, 
who  had  been  most  active  in  seizing  us,  if  we  would 
point  them  out.      It  was  obviously  his  intention  to  have 
given  up  a  few  of  these  wretches  to  condign  punishment, 
m  order  that  we  might  have  the  odium  and  consequences 
of  the  act,  and  that   his  government  might  retaliate 
upon  the  Pandits.     It  was  stated  by  us,  that  we  should 
derive  no  pleasure  or  satisfaction  ^rom  the  immediate  • 
agents  being  punished  ;   but  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  authors  of  our  arrestation,  who  were  principally  to 
blame ;  and  we  farther  said,  that,  as  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned, we  should  forgive  the  men,  provided  the  Pandits 
were  immediately  returned,  so  as  to  quit  the  country  with 
us.    He  said  he  would  write  this  proposition  that  evening 
to  his  father^  and  wished  us  to  stay  tiU  a  messenger  should 
return  from  Almora   with  an  answer.     He  said  that 
Dasrath  BAKSHi  had  written  to  Nepdl^  that  we  had 
taken  up  between  4  and  500  men  with  muskets,  &c.,  had 
erected  forts  on  the  border  between  Bdthant  and  the 
U^ndSSf  and  were  endeavouring  to  raise  the  Marchas 
and  Unias  against  the  Gorkhdlis, 
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November  5 th; — The  jam^ddrs  last  night '  requested, 
tliat  the  subadars  mi^t  be  furnished  with  a  certificate 
of  their  good  conduct  toward  us.  We  said  that  we  had 
no  objection  to  give  a  certificate  of  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  one,  and  that  we  pardoned  the  other,  provided 
he  would  ask  pardon  of  the  old  Pandit  for  the  treatment 
he.  had  experienced  from  him  and  his  soldiers.  LACHfifa 
Sah  came  in  the  afternoon,  and  announced  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  fix)m  the  Raja  of  Napdl,  ordering  us  to  be 
seen  safe  o«t  of  the  country  with  all  our  effects,  and  that 
we  should  be  treated  with  civility.  He  observed  we 
were  at  liberty  to  depart  whenever  we  might  think  proper. 


XI. 


fhe  Dryohalanops  Camphora^  or  Camphor-ti^ee  of 

Sumatra. 


By  H.  T.  COLEBROOKE,  Esq. 


the  fourth  volume  of  the  Researches  of  the  Society, 
essay  on  the  express  subject,  the  camphor  of 
lira,  is  stated  to  be  '  the  produce  of  a  tree  growing 
le  north-west  side  of  Sumatra^  from  the  line  to  3 
A  familiar  description  of  the  tree  is  given,  on 
authority   of  a  gentleman,  who   long  resided  at 
mooly :  and  its  botanical  place  is  assigned  ^  in  the 
i  Enneandria  Monogynia  of  Link^us,  differing 
3ver  in  the  form  of  the  leaf  from  the  Arbor  cam^ 
ifera  Japanica,  and  much  resembling  the  bay  in 


#» 


.  is  evident,  that  the  author  of  that  essay  (M.  Mac* 
■  AX.I)),  or  the  person  from  whom  he  derived  his  in- 
ation  (Lieutenant  Lewis),  considered  the  plant  ia 
tion  to  be  a  laurel ;  as  the  camphor-tree  of  Japan 
scribed  to  be  f*     But,  as  neither  of  those  gentlemen 

*  Jsiaiick  Researches,  4.  p.  Ip. 

t  Koempf.  Amcen.  770,  Thunb.  Jap.  172. 
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seems  to  have  been  conversant  with  botany,  it  continued 
to  be  far  *  from  improbable,  that  the  botanical  character 
of  the  plant  might-  have  been  mistaken  by  them ;  and 
that  it  was  referred  by  the  author  of  the  essay  cited,  to 
the  genus  Laurusj  or  to  the  class  and  order  to  which 
that  genus  belongs,  upon  no  other  foundation  but  a  pre- 
conceived notion  grounded  upon  the  existing  information 
concerning  the  camphor-tree  of  Japan.  It  was  the  less 
unlikely,  that  the  two  plants  might  belong,  to  different 
genera,  or  even  to  different  orders,  as  camphor  is  well 
known  to  be  a  production  of  a  great  variety  of  plants, 
though  in  a  less  pure  state^  and  not  so  readily  and 
abundantly  afforded ;  and  as  it  was  observed  by  K^mp* 
FER^  in  speaking  of  the  Laurus  camphoriftray  and  of 
the  extraction  of  camphor  from  its  wood  and  roots  Mith 
the  aid  of  the  heat,  that  ^^  natural  camphor,  in  substance 
and  of  greatest  value,  is  furnished  by  a  tree  on  the  islands 
of  Sumatra  and  Borneo^  which  is  not  of  the  Laurm 
genus."  '^  Camphoram  naturalem  et  cristallinam  perquam 
pretiosam  ac  raram  impertitur  arbor  in  Sumatra  et  Borneo 
insulis.   Sed  baec  arbor  ex  Daphneo  sanguine  non  est*/' 

Considering  then  the  specific  character  of  the  camphor- 
tree  of  Sumatra  to  be  unsettled,  and  the  generic  charac* 
ter  dubious,  botanists  in  India  have  been  long  solicitor 
of  more  correct  and  defmite  information  on  this  subject, 
and  Doctor  Roxburgh  in  particular  was  at  great  pains 
to  procure  living  plants  with  specimens  of  the  fructifi- 
cation. His  endeavours  had  not  been  successful  at  tlie 
time  of  his  quitting  India  :  but  he  had  received  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  fruit  and  leaf,  from  the  appearance  of 
which  he  was  led  to  name  the  plant  Shorea  camphorl 
feraif;  and  his  conjecture,  as  will  be  sho^ti,  was  not 
very  remote  from  the  truth. 


mfummimmammmmmmm^^^mmim^^m^u 


•  Amoe.  £xot.  p.  773' 

t  "  Shorea  camphorifera.  Roxburgh.  Sp.  char.  Leaves  oval 
acuminate,  parallei-veiued,  smooth;  Flowers  axillary."— I^ox- 
fiURon's  MSS. 
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It  has  been  my  fortune,  in  his  abfience,  to  receive  from 
Doctor  RoxBuaoH's  correspondent  at  Tapanoofyy 
(Mr.  PmNCEy  the  residait  at  ^at  station,)  a  number  of 
the  seeds  in  very  perfect  condition,  and  a  few  living 
plants.  The  latter,  I  am,  sorry  to  say,  did  not  outlive 
the  subsequent  cold  season :  but  the  examination  of  the 
seed  enables  me  to  determine  the  genus  of  the  pknt  with 
entire  confidence.  It  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  Ihy- 
4>balanaps  of  the  younger  Gjertner  ;  and  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  the  identical  species,  which  fiimi^d  the  specimen 
inspected  by  him,  and  which  he  named  Dryobalanaps 
ixromatica.  G^atniir's  information  indeed  states  the 
specimen  to  have  been  received  from  Cejflafi  with  an  mr 
timation  that  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  the  genuine  and  best 
cinnamon.  But,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied^ 
that  cinnanx>n  is  exclusively  produced  by  a  species  of 
die  laurel,*  the  information,  which  accon^f^anied  the 
specimen  in  question,  may  have  been  in  every  part  inac^ 
cerate. 

As  this  point  however,  is  uncertain,  and  the  specific 
characters  of  Gartner's  species  are  unknown;  or  at 
least  unpublished,  it  is  for  the  present  necessary  to  allot 
a  distinct  name  to  the  camphor-tr^  of  Sumatra.  I  pro- 
pose therefore  to  name  it  Dryobalancps  camphora,  until 
its  identity  witli  D.  aromatica  be  established.  The  de- 
saiption,  which  I  shall  offer  of  it,  is  unavoidably  imper* 
feet,  as  the  flower  has  not  yet  been  seen  by  a  botanist. 
But  the  generic  character  is  so  strongly  pronounced  in  the 
fruit,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  place  in  the  sanie 
natural  order  with  the  Shwea,  the  Dipterocarpus,  and 
Valeria,  to  which  the  Hopea  of  Doctor  Roxburgh  is 
to  be  added ;  and  most  probably  in  the  same  class  and 
order  in  the  Linnean  artificial  arrangement,  viz.  Poij/an* 
dria  monogynia. 


*  Launts  cioamomum. 
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This  section  of  Jussieu's  nataral  order  of  Guttifera 
comprises  trees  remarkable  for  tbeir  aromatic  and  resin- 
ous [Mrodactions.  Shorea  robtuta  and  Zandmgaj^joA 
perhaps  other  species  of  the  genus,  yield  in  great  abun- 
dance tiie  resin  called  by  the  Hindustdnis^  uMtna^  and 
by  the  English  in  Indiay  Dammerj  which  is  very  ge- 
nerally used  as  a  substitute  for  pitdi  for  marine  purposes. 
The  natives  of  India  also  employ  it  in  their  temj^es  in 
the  manner  of  incense.  Dipterocarpus  costatus,  turbi- 
natus,  incanuSy  alatus,  and  probably  other  species  of  the 
genus,  afford  tiie  several  sorts  of  balsam  called  W  the 
natives  of  India^  Garjan  ;  by  the  Singhalese^  JDhor- 
natil ;  and  by  tiie  English^  frood  aU.  Vateria  Indica 
produces  the  resin  in  India  called  Copalj  as  very  nearly 
approacbkig  the  true  resin  of  that  name :  the  best  speci- 
mens are  employed  as  ornaments,  under  the  denomina* 
tion  of  amber  (Kahroba)  to  which  it  bears  exterior  re- 
semblance :  in  its  recent  and  fluid  state  it  is  used  as  a 
varnish  in  the  south  of  In^.  (Buchanan's  Mysore  % 
p.  476.)  and  dissolved  by  heat  in  closed  vessels,  is  em- 
pbyed  for  the  same  purpose,  in  other  paits  of  India. 
Another  plant  of  the  same  genus,  Vateria  lancia-foUa^ 
affords  a  resin,  from  which,  as  from  other  resins,  the 
Indians  prepare  one  of  the  materials  of  their  religious 
oblations. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Drtobalanops  Camphora.    Cok. 
Ess.  Char. 

Calyx  (Qne-leaved,  permanent :  the  five  divisions  of  the 
border  growing  into  long,  remote,  reflex  wings. 
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COKOL 

Cmsule,  superior,  one-celled,  three-valved,  one-seeded. 
Embryo  inverse  without  perisperm* 

A  large  tree,  native  of  forests  on  the  north-western 
coast  of  Sumatra :  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tmanoofy.  Sans.  Carpura.  Arab.  Cdftin  MaL  C4ptin 
Hind.  Cdptir. 

Trunk  arboreous.    Bark  brownish. 

Leaves^  superior  alternate ;  inferior  ones  opposite ;  ellip* 
tic,  obtusely  acuminate,  parallel  veined,  entire,  smooth ; 
3-7  inches  bng ;  1  -2  broad. 

Petioles  short  Stipules  in  pairs,  subulate,  caducous. 
Perianth  one-leaved ;  five-{>arted,  persistent. 

Capsule  superior,  ovate,  woody,  fibrous,  finely  streaked 
with  longitudinal  furrows,  embraced  at  the  base  by  the 
calycine  hemispherical  cup  and  surrounded  by  its  en- 
larged leaflets,  which  are  converted  into  remote,  folia- 
crous,  spatulate,  rigid, reflex  wings  :  one-celled,  three* 
valved. 

Seed  solitary,  conform  to  the  cavity  of  the  capsule.  Jit* 
tegument  simple,  thin,  membranaceous,  thickened 
alons  one  side  and  thence  penetrating  to  the  axis  and 
contmued  between  the  interior  folds  of  the  cotyledons. 
Perisperm  none.  Embryo  conform  to  the  seed,  in- 
verse, milk  white.  Cotykdons  two,  unequal,  almond 
fleshy,  thick,  chrysaloid-contortupUcate ;  the  exterior 
one  larger,  convolute,  and  cherishing  the  interior  one, 
smooth  without,  wrkikled  within:  the  interior. one 
much  smaller,  wrinkled  on  both  sides,  reniform  or 
round  cordate  (as  is  the  exterior  one,  if  its  folds  be  ex- 
panded.) Plumule  simple,  conical,  two-leaved.  Ra- 
dicle near  the  summit  towards  the  back,  columnar,  a 
little  curved  and  ending  in  a  short  conical  tip;  aB-> 
cendiqg. 
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The  seed  has  a  strong  terebinthine  fragrance. 

The  following  particulars,  concerning  the  extraction  of 
the  camphor,  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Prince,  Re- 
sident at  TapanodT/y  to  Doctor  Roxburgh. 

^'  This  tree  grows  spontaneously  in  the  forests ;  and  is 
to  be  found  in  abundance  from  the  back  of  Ayer  Bongey^ 
as  far  north  as  Bacongariy  a  distance  of  250  miles.  It 
may  be  classed  among  the  tallest,  and  largest  trees,  that 
grow  on  this  coast ;  several  within  daily  vi^w  measuring 
six  or. seven  feet  diameter.  Before  it  acquire  such  di- 
mensions its  age  is  conjectured  to  be  —  years ;  but  it  wfll 
produce  Can^hor  at  a  nuich  earlier  period,  when  the 
tree  does  not  exceed  two  and  t^D  and  a  half  feet  in  dia- 
meter. The  same  tree,  which  yields  the  oil,  would  have 
produced  Camphtrr  if  unmolested,  the  former  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  stage  of  the  latter's  forming,  and  is 
consequently  found  in  younger  trees.  The  natives  have 
noi;ertain  means  of  ascertaining  the  tree  which  produces 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  although  there  are  some  men 
styled  Toongoo  Nyr  Cappoor  who  pretend  to  that  know- 
ledge,  but  they  cannot  give  any  reasons  for  their  judg- 
ment, beyond  favourable  dreams,  which  superstition  has 
rendered  infallible :  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
success  of  this  description  of  people,  in  discovering  and 
procuring,  is  greater  than  the  majority  of  those  who  go 
in  seancb  of  the  Camphor :  the  distinction  may  have 
arisen  from  the  peculiar  favour  of  fortune  to  some  indivi- 
duals over  others  as  in  most  other  circumstances  of  life, 
from  whence  they  have  acquired  a  celebrity,  otherwise 
they  could  ^ve  some  rational  explanation  of  their  su- 
perior success.  Both  OtV  and  Camphor  zvb  found  in  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  occupying  a  vacuum,  which,  in  others, 
is  frequently  filled  with  pitch ;  but  it  does  not  extend  to 
the  whole  length ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  found  in 
small  portions  of  a  foot,  and  a  foot  and  a  half -long^  at 
certain  distances.     The  method  of  extracting  the  oil  is 
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merely  by  making  a  deep  incision  mth  a  billiong  or 
Malay  axe,  in  the  tree,  about  fourteen  or  eighteen  feet 
from  the  ground  till  near  the  heart,  where  a  deeper  in- 
cision is  made  with  a  small  aperture ;  and  the  oil,  if  any 
in  the  tree,  immediately  gushes  out,  and  is  received  in 
bamboos,  or  any  other  utensil  better  approved  of ;  in 
this  manner,  a  party  proceeds  through  the  woods  wound- 
ing the  camphor-trees  till  they  attain  their  object.  The 
Camphor  is  procured  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  way. 
The  dees  are  cut  to  the  heart  about  the  same  height 
from  the  ground  as  in  the  former  instance,  till  the  Cam- 
phor is  seen;  hundreds  may  be  thus  mutilated  before  the 
sought-for  tree  is  discovered ;  when  attained,  it  is  felled, 
and  cut  in  junks,  of  a  fathom  long,  which  are  again  split, 
and  the  Camphor  is  found  in  the  heart,  occupying  a 
space  in  circumference,  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm. 
The  produce  of  a  middling  sized  tree  is  about  eight 
China  catties^  or  nearly  eleven  lbs.,  and  of  a  large  one, 
double  the  quantity.  The  Camphor  thus  found  is  called 
Se  Tantong.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  trees  which 
have  been  cut,  and  left  standing  in  that  state,  will  pro- 
duce '  Camphor  in  seven  or  eig^t  years  after,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Oogar,  but  is  inferior  in 
appearance,  though  of  the  same  quality.  The  sorts  of 
Camphor  called  oelfy  andfootf  are  the  flcraping  of  the 
wood  which  surrounded  it." 


XII. 


Abstract  of  an  Account,  containing  the  particulars  of  a 
boring  made  near  the  River  Hooghly,  in  the  viciniiy 
of  Caicutta,  Jrom  May  to  July  1814  inclusive,  in 
search  of  a  spring  of  pure  water. 


COMMUNICATED 

By  Sir  EDWARD  HYDE  EAST. 

The  Numerals  represent  Feet  from  the  Surface. 


a          0 Dry  earth  with  soorky  (brick  dust) 

3  to    6  (Inclusive)  Dry  sand  with  a  little  clay. 

7  —  21 Blue  clay,  with  sand,  more  or  less. 

28  —  31 Blue  clay,  with  shear  coal. 

32  —  52 Blue  clay,  with  a  little  rotten  wood. 

53  —  56 Blue  clay,  with  coal. 

57  -^    0 Very  stiff  blue  clay,  with  a  little 

conker  (gravel.)    . 

58  —  61  (Inclusive)  The  same,  but  the  conker  mixed  in 

a  greenish  clay. 

62  —    0 The  same,  without  the   greenish 

clay  mixture. 

63  —  65 Very  stiff  blue  clay,  with  a  little 

yellow  clay,  mixed  with  a  little 
conker. 
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66  —    68  (Inclusive)  The  saaoae,  but  yellow  sand,  vice 

yellow  clay. 
69  —    70 Stiff  blue  clay,  with  a  little  yellow 

sand  and  clay. 
71  —    76  ....... .  Dampreddishclay^withaquarter 

of  sand,  with  a  tinge  also  of 

yellow  from  73. 
77  —    84 Reddish  yellow  clay,  mixed  with 

sand,  with  a  little  talc. 

85  —    92 Yellow  clay,  mixed  with  sand. 

93  —    96 Yellow  sand  inclining  to  clay, 

97  —  100 Blue  clay  with  yellow  sand. 

101  —  102 Lead  coloured  clay,  with  yellow 

sand. 
103  —  105 Blue  and  yellow  clay,  with  yel- 
low sand  and  a  little  conker. 
106 —  107  Stiff  blue,  inclining  to  yellow 

clay,  with  yellow  sand,  and  a 

little  conker. 
108  —  113  ........  The  same,  without  the  conker. 

1 14  —  118 Stiff  deep  yellow  clay,  with  a 

little  yellow  sand. 
1 19  —  122 Soft  deqp  yellow  clay,  with  more 

yellow  sand. 

123  —  125  .  - Coarse  greenish  yellow  sand. 

126  —  127 The  same,  with  a  little  yellow 

clay. 
128  —  131 Coarse  dark  grey  sand. 

1 32  —      0  The  same,  red  and  grey. 

133  —  138 Dark  grey  sand,  with  a  littie 

talc,  the  sand  getting  coarser 
downwards* 
139  —  140  Coarse  dark  grey  sand. 

At  this  depth  die  boritig  tackle  having  several  tinges 
given  way,  and  the  borer  remaining  unextricable  from 
the  ground,  the  further  prosecution  of  the  experiment 
%vas  abandoned.    The  different  strata,  through  which 
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it   penetrated,  have  furnished   the  tbllowing  observa- 
tions. 

1 .  The  primary  object  of  getting  at  springs  of  fresh 
water  entirely  failed,  of  which  sanguine  expectation  had 
been  formed  by  the  projector  of  the  experiment,  grounded, 
as  it  should  seem,  upon  the  common  opinion,  that  the 
soil  of  all  the  lower  part  of  Bengal  was  pai^ticularly 
moist  and  full  of  springs  ;  an  opinion,  which  this  experi- 
ment, if  it  can  be  taken  as  affording  any  criterion  of  the 
soil  throughout  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  has  so  far  happily 
discountenanced.  The  first  appearance  of  any  damp 
was  at  tlie  depth  of  71  feet,  in  a  reddish  clay  with  a 
quarter  of  sand,  and  below  76  feet  the  earth  was  as  dry 
as  before ;  though  the  borer  must  have  descended  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  as  the  crow  flies,  cannot 
exceed  70  miles  in  distance,  while  the  fall  of  the  river  is 
commonly  computed  at  one  inch  a  mile,  according  to  its 
bendings. 

2.  The  damp  of  the  climate,  not  being  attributable  to 
the  moist  nature  of  the  soil,  nor  affected  by  it,  otherwise 
than  as  an  admixture  of  saltpetre  in  the  soil  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  some  influence  on  the  exhalations  from  the 
surface,  must  be  looked  for  principally  at  least  from 
causes  upon  or  above  the  surface ;  to  the  want  of  a  ge- 
neral system  of  drainage  in  a  level  country,  and  die 
luxuriant  vegetation,  with  inadequate  openings  through 
the  woods  for  ventilation,  which  prevent  or  impede  the 
copious  falls  of  rain  at  the  periodical  season,  and  not  un- 
frequently  at  other  times,  from  running  off  properly.  The 
heavy  dews  at  other  seasons,  are  not  probably  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  the  daily  exhaustion  of  the  sun,  and 
would  rather  contribute  to  the  healthiness  of  the  climate. 
All  that  seems  to  be  wantmg  therefore  is  surface  drain- 
ing upon  a  general  plan,  and  the  cutting  of  broad  straight 
roads  through  the  woods,  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.     The  acknowledged 
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improvement  of  the  climate  in  and  about  Calcuitay  of 
late  years,  appears  to  be  the  natural  result  of  the  superior 
attention  which  has  been  paid  by  the  local  police  to  these 
two  objects,  the  benefits  of  which  will  be  extended  with 
the  extended  application  of  the  same  means.  The  cul- 
ture of  rice  could  only  be  partially,  if  at  all,  affected  by 
it,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  populous  villages 
would  be  much  improved  by  substituting  the  superior  and 
more  wholesome  cultivation  of  potatoes,  which  seem  to 
be  springing  into  general  use  every  where  with  the  in- 
creasing population  of  the  world. 

3.  On  the  deepening  of  the  great  tank  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Chowringhee  road  in  the  last  year,  there  was 
found  a  quantity  of  decayed  wood  at  the  depth  of  35  feet 
below  the  surface,  which  was  imagined  at  the  time  to  be 
an  accidental  circumstance,  of  which  no  satisfactory  ac- 
count could  be  obtained  :  but  the  borer,  in  this  experi- 
ment,  having  perforated  rotten  wood  in  a  stratum  of  blue 
clay  from  the  depth  of  32  to  52  feet,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  from  the  former  spot,  gives  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest  forms  a  substratum 
of  a  more  general  extent  at  this  depth,  and  supports  the 
theory,  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  like  discoveries 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  that  some  great  convulsion 
of  nature,  probably  the  deluge,  prostrated  and  covered 
the  ancient  forests. 

4.  The  finding  of  this  layer  of  rotten  wood  between 
layers  of  coal,  seems  to  support  the  supposition,  that  coal 
is  a  formation  from  wood,  probably  gradual ;  the  middle 
parts  being  the  last  transformed  :  or  possibly  the  trans- 
forming principle,  if  lying  in  the  adjacent  earths,  may 
have  been  in  this  instance  exhausted  before  it  reached  the 
middle  part  of  the  wood, 

5.  There  is  no  trace  of  aiiy  volcanic  matter  throughout 
all  the  different  strata  penetrated  by  the  borer  to  the 
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depth  of  140  feet ;  which  renders  it  probable  that  the 
shocks  of  earthquakes  not  unfrequently  felt  in  this  part 
of  Bengal^  (whether  such  phenomena  proceed  from  the 
direct  action  of  fire,  or  from  the  sudden  contact  of  heated 
substances  m  ith  water  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  thereby 
expandiog  into  vapour;  and  not  merely,  according  to 
Doctor  Stu KELTS  hypothesis,  from  electrical  shocks 
on  the  surface,)  do  not  proceed  from  any  very  proximate 
cause ;  and  the  general  feebleness  of  those  shocks  leads 
to  the  hope  that  the  cause  is  remote,  and  consequently 
that  the  effect  is  not  likely  to  be  severe.  The  Monghir 
hills,  which  are  said  to  contain  volcanic  matter,  are  at  the 
distance  o^  about  300  miles. 


XUI. 


Statistical  View  of  the  Population  ofBurdwan^  Sgc. 


By  W.  B.  BAYLEY,  Esq. 


H.  T.  COLEBROOKE,  Esq. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASIATtCK  SOCIETY. 
SIR, 

A  Have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Asidiich  Society, 
th^  accompanyiug  statements  arranged  principally  from 
Materials  which  I  collected  in  the  year  1813-14,  while  in 
charge  of  the  office  of  judge  and  magistrate  of  the  district 
bi  Burdwan. 

The  document,  marked'  No.  I,  exhibits  an  abstract 
statement  of  the  population  of  98  towns  knd  villages 
situated  in  some  of  the  western  di&tricts  of  Bengal^  pro- 
cured with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  general  avetilg^ 
proportion  of  inhabitants  to  each  duelling. 

The  document,  marked  No.  2,  comtainS  an  ab^trddt 
statement  of  the  total  number  tff  dwfellihg-hoiises  resj^'- 
tively  inhabit^  by  Hindks  and  Mdhomedans  m  thb 
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district  of  Burdwanj  arranged  under  the  head  of  the 
several  police  jurisdictions. 

The  paper»  marked  No.  3,  exhibits  an  abstract 
classification  of  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  26  villages  in 
the  district  of  Burdwan,  arranged  under  their  respective 
castes  or  professions. 

The  paper,  marked  No.  4,  exhibits  tli6  average  price 
of  some  articles  of  common  consumption  in  the  town  of 
Calcutta^  in  each  year  from  1753  to  1814. 

The  papers,  respectively  numbered  5, 6',  and  7,  contain 
statements  of  the  average  price  of  rice  and  some  other 
articles  of  consumption  in  each  year  from  1783  to  1814, 
at  the  towns  of  Suritl  and  Elambazar^  in  the  district  of 
Birbhimiy  and  at  the  town  of  il/^;;c^zf^7%  in  the  district  of 
Burdwan. 

I  proceed  to  offer  such  remarks,  in  explanation  of  each 
of  the  annexed  statements,  as  appear  necessary. 

No.  1 .  The  detailed  enumerations,  from  m  hich  this 
paper  is  formed,  were  obtained  partly  through  the 
agency  of  some  respectable  native  proprietors  of  estates 
with  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted,  and  partly  by 
the  aid  and  influence  of  European  gentlemen  residing  in 
the  several  districts,  from  which  the  returns  have  been 
furnished. 

I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  few  of  these  returns 
^  are  inaccurate,  and.  none  of  them  materially  so.  The 
tQwns  and  villages  included  in  this  paper  are  situated  in 
various  parts  of  the  districts  of  Burdwanj  Hughii^  Mid- 
nap^rj  Birbhiim^  and  the  Jungle  Mehdls,  They  differ 
in  their  size,  opulence,  and  otlier  circumstances ;  some  of 
them  are  market-towns  or  places  of  established  manu- 
factures ;  some  are  principally  inhabited  by  Hindis,  and 
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Others  by  Mahomedans;  some  are  heavily  assessed,  others 
again  are  nearly  rent-free. 

Under  these  circumstances  an  accurate  average  of  the 
proportion  of  inhabitants  to  each  dwelling,  throughout  the 
district  of  Burdtvan,  may  be  deduced  from  the  annexed 
abstract ;  and  as  there  exists  no  very  material  difference 
in  the  state  of  society,  the  same  average  may  probably  be 
considered  to  be  generally  applicable  throughout  Bengal. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  many  dwellings, 
especially  those  of  the  more  opulent  classes  of  inhabit- 
ants, include  several  distinct  buildings,  huts,  or  out-oiSices 
within  one  enclosure;  and  frequently  contain  distinct 
families  of  several  brothers  or  other  near  relations.  A 
dwelling  of  this  description,  whatever  may  be  the  number 
of  buildings  included  in  it,  is  intentionally  considered  and 
rated  as  one  dwelling,  both  in  this  statement  and  in  that 
marked  No.  2,  exhibiting  the  total  number  of  dwelling- 
houses  in  the  district  of  Burdwan.  With  reference  to 
these  circumstances,  the  proportion  of  5|  inhabitants  to  a 
house,  resulting  from  the  general  average  of  the  paper 
marked  No.  1,  appears  smaller  than  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected,  and  is,  in  fact,  less  than  the  average 
proportion  of  inhabitants  to  each  house  in  England. 

The  number  of  males  appears  from  the  statement  to 
be  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  females,  being 
82,285  of  the  former,  to  8 1, 149  of  the  latter.  The  po- 
pulation returns  of  other  countries  generally  exhibit  a 
larger  number  of  females  than  of  males ;  in  England^ 
however,  if  the  males  employed  in  the  army  and  navy  be 
included,  the  sexes  ai'e  very  nearly  equal  in  number. 

No.  2.  The  statement,  marked  No.  1,  having  furnished 
me  ^ith  the  average  proportion  of  inhabitants  to  each 
dwelling,  I  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  actual  number  of 
dwelling-houses  in  the  district  of  Burdtoan,  distinguish- 
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ing  them  as  occupied  by  Hindus  aad  Mahomedam 
respectively. 

The  proprietors  of  every  tnauza  or  village  in  the  dis- 
trict, or  tlieir  resident  agents,  were  furnished  through  the 
police  officers  of  each  division  with  a  form  in  the  Bengali 
language,  intended  to  shew  the  name  of  the  village,  of 
the  pergannakj  and  of  the  police  jurisdiction,  the  total 
number  of  dwelling-houses  in  each  village,  and  the  num- 
ber occupied  by  Hindus  and  Mahomedam  respectively. 

Such  instructions  and  explanations  were  at  the  same 
time  furnished  as  appeared  necessary  to  prevent  mistakes 
and  omissions,  and  to  remove  all  grounds  of  suspidoii 
and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  pro^ 
prietors,  farmers,  or  their  resident  agents  were  directed 
to  supply  the  information  required,  and  to  insert  it  in 
the  form  with  every  possible  attenticm  to  accuracy.  The 
statements,  after  being  so  prepared,  were  attested  by  the 
proprietor  or  his  agent,  and  by  some  of  the  mendels  or 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  each  village ;  and  were 
then  delivered  to  the  police  officers  of  the  jurisdiction,  by 
whom  they  were  arranged  alphabetically  under  the  head 
of  each  pergannah. 

I  believe  that  the  returns  have  been  generally  prepared 
"^lih  due  care  and  accuracy  \  and  I  met  with  no  instance 
of  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  or  their 
agents,  in  communicating  the  information  required. 

• 

According  to  the  statements  so  furnished,  the  district 
of  Burdwan  contains  262,634  dwelling-houses,  of  which 
2 18,855  are  occupied  by  Hindusj  and  43,781  by  Maho- 
medans  ;  allowing  5\  inhabitants  to  each  dwelling,  the 
total  population  of  Burdwan  will  amount  to  1 ,444,487 
souls.  The  area  of  the.  district  of  Burdwan^  as  its 
boundaries  are  at  presient  arranged,  comprises  about 
S,400  English  square  miles.     Ou  an  average,  therefore^ 
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each  square  mile  contains  a  population  of  more  than  600 
persons. 

The  total  population  of  England  ^ves  an  average  of 
near  SOO  inhabitants  toeach  square  mile ;  but  if  some  par- 
ticular counties  are  selected,  the  proportion  will  be  found 
to  approximate  much  more  nearly  to  that  of  Burdp)an. 
The  county  of  Lancaster,  for  instance,  contains  about 
1,800  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  the  year  1811 
amounted  to  856,000,  fumishmg  an  average  of  476 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  district  of 
Burdwan  is  one  of  the  most  productive  and  highly  cul- 
tivated portions  of  the  British  territories  in  India^  and 
that  it  contains  scarcely  any  jungle  or  waste  land. 

The  materials,  from  which  I  have  calculated  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district  oiBurdwan,  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
soUd  and  accurate  for  every  practical  purpose;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  total  population  of  British  India  and 
the  proportion  of  Hindk  to  Mahamedan  inhabitants 
might  be  ascertained  in  a  similar  manner  with  little  diffi- 
culty  or  inconvenience. 

The  result  of  such  a  general  inquiry,  conducted  on  uni- 
form principles,  would  not  merely  be  gratifying  to  public 
curiosity,  but  might  eventually  prove  of  great  practical 
importance  in  the  improvement  of  the  police^  and  in  the 
geaetBl  administration  of  the  extensive  territories  subject 
to  the  British  government  in  India. 

No.  3.  This  statement  exhibits  the  total  Hindis  po^ 
pulation  of  S6  villages  in  the  district  of  Burdwdn ;  the 
inhabitants  are  classed  under  the  heads  of  their  respective 
castes  or  professions,  and  according  to  their  ages ;  the 
males  as  being  above  or  below  l6  years  of  age,  th^ 
femaks  as  above  or  beknv  12  years  of  age;  the  vilkige^, 
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from  which  this  abstract  was  formed,  were  selected  in 
preference  to  others  as  containing  more  tlian  the  usual 
proportion  of  Hindu  inhabitants ;  the  statement  shews 
almost  all  th^  classes  and  professions  into  which  the 
Hindu  population  is  generally  divided  in  the  western 
parts  of  Bengal^  but  it  cannot  be  considered  to  furnish 
any  accurate  avergge  of  the  proportions  which  the  difier- 
ent  classes  bear  t^n^ch  other :  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  proportion  of  females  to  males  is  generally  larger  in 
the  higher  classes,  while  in  the  lower  classes  the  males 
are  more  numerous  than  the  females. 

No.  4.  This  statement  has  been  prepared  firom  ac- 
counts preserved  in  a  respectable  HindA  fiimOy  in  Cal- 
cutta. The  average  is  deduced  from  the  sum  total  an- 
nually expended  in  the  purchase  of  each  article  for  tlic 
ordinary  consumption  of  that  family,  compared  with  the 
total  quantity  of  each  article  purchased  within  each  year. 

No.  5.  I  am  indebted  for  thisdocument  to  Mr.  Cheap, 
the  commercial  resident  at  Surul;  it  contains  the  current 
prices  of  coarse  and  fine  rice,  of  salt,  oil,  ghee,  molasses, 
and  turmeric,  in  the  month  of  PdSy  during  the  last  30 
years  at  the  town  of  SiiriiL 

No.  6.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement,  which  Mas 
obligingly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Erskine,  a  gende* 
man  residing  at  Elambazdr,  in  the  district  of  Birbhitm^ 
may  be  relied  upon.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  rice, 
in  the  respective  montlis  of  PAs  and  A's&rh  of  each  year, 
js  worthy  of  observation  :  a  similar  variation  of  price  at 
those  periods  is  general  throughout  the  interior  of  the 
wjestem  districts  of  Bengal^  and  is  a  source  of  abundant 
profit  to  the  more  opulent  mahqjans  or  speculators  io 
that  article,  and  of  considerable  injury  to  the  indigent 
classes  of  cultivators :  these  last  are  generally  in  debt  to 
the  village  mafuyans  ;  they  procure  rice  for  seed  and  for 
the  consumption  of  their  families,  ^ther  by  a  ruinoas 
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mortg^  of  the  ensuing  crop,  or  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest  in  the  month  oiA's&rh^  a  period  when  the  price 
is  alnoost  uniformly  higher  than  at  any  other  period.  In 
P4y,  when  tlie  principal  harvest  is  gathered,  they  are 
under  the  necessity  of  immediately  disposing  of  tlie  pro- 
duce of  their  fields,  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the  heavy 
instalments  of  their  rent  which  then  become  due.  They 
have  neither  resources  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  grain 
at  a  distant  market,  nor  to  postpone  the  sale  until  a  more 
favourable  period.  They  are  thus  compelled  to  throw 
nearly  the  whole  produce  of  the  village  into  a  confined 
market  at  the  same  time,  and  the  only  purchasers  are 
the  mahqjans  of  the  village,  who  are  thus  able  to  fix  the 
rates  almost  at  their  own  discretion.  This  evil  is  of 
course  less  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  navigable  rivers, 
(Elambazdr  is  on  the  banks  of  the  AdjyJ  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns;  and  the  price  in  Calcutta  does  not 
essentially  vary  at  those  seasons  which,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  are  respectively  the  cheapest  or  dearest  periods. 

No.  7.  I  procured  this  document  from  a  respectable 
grain  merchant  residing  at  the  town  of  Mancaur^  in  the 
district  of  Burdwan.  From  the  inquiries,  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  on  the  spot,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  prepared  with  perfect  accuracy. 

From  the  Papers  marked  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  period  of  ten  years,  from  1 793  to  1 803, 
was  generally  a  cheaper  period  than  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding or  following  it ;  and  that  the  price  of  rice,  and 
generally  of  other  articles,  has  not  experienced  any  very 
material  or  permanent  augmentation  from  the  year  1  ^6 1 
to  the  present  time. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

SIR, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

W.  B.  BAYLEY. 


Calcutta, 
17th  September  1814 
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No.  1 .  Returns  of  the  population  of  ninety-eight  villages 
and  towns,  situated  in  the  western  parts  of 
Bengal ;  procured  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing tfie  general  average  proportion  of  inha- 
bitants to  a  dwelling. 

No.  2.  Statement  of  ihe  total  number  of  dwelling-houses 
respectively  inhabited  by  Hindus  and  MAsd- 
mans  in  the  district  of  Burdwan,  arranged 
undei-  the  head  of  the  several  police  juris- 
dictions. 

No.  3.  Abstract  classification  of  the  whole  number  of 
Hindu  inhabitaklts  in  twenty-six  villages  of 
Burdwan^  arrctnged  undisr  the  heads  of  their 
respective  castes  or  professions. 

No.  4.  Annual  average  price  ofdome  articles  of  common 
consumption  in  the  town  of  Calcutta  in  each 
year,  from  1753  to  1814. 

No,  5.  Average  price  of  articles  of  general  consumption 
at  Skrdl,  from  1783  to  1813. 

No.  6.  Average  price  of  fine  and  coarse  rice  at  Eiam' 
bazar,  from  1783  to  1813. 

No,  T.  Wholesale  price  of  coarse  rice  in  Piis  at  Man- 
caur^  in  rillah  Burdwan^  from  1783  to  1813. 
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No.   II. 

STATEMENT  of  the  Total  Number  of  DweUing- 
Houses  respectively  inhabited  by  Hindis  and  31u- 
sehnansy  in  the  District  of  BurdwaUy  arranged  under 
the  Head  of  the  several  Police  Jurisdiction. 


SrS 


s 

0 

2: 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

16 


THANNAS. 


Tota]of 
Maens. 


Catwa 

Caifhi 

Chand  Gh68 
Banpas  •  •  • 
Balcrlshen  . 
Cuchat    ... 


•  •  •  • 


Mengelc^ 


Calna 
Sondah    . 
Salimabad 

Pubef  hal     

Dignager 

Somander  Gher  . , 

Bers^l 

Town  of  BurdAvan) 

and  suburbs  •  • ) 

C6talp6r 


230 

157 
220 

92 
115 
310 
235 
336 
121 
458 
265 
145 
160 
110 

72 

470 


Total  of 
Houses. 


20,790 
13,046 
14,548 
1 1,554 
9,218 

22,847 
19,331 
24,811 
10,934 
29,341 
15,033 
19,814 
8,239 
8,981 

9,805 
24,342 


Total  of 

Houses 

inhabited 

by  Hindds. 


18,688 
9,923 
11,770 
10,096 
7,528 
19,786 
15,954 

20,817 
8,978 
23,188 
12,671 
17,533 

6,049 
6,895 

7,651 

21,326 


Total  of 
Houses 

inhabited 
by 

M4selnians. 


?,102 
3,123 
2,778 
1,458 
1,690 
3,061 

3,377 
3,994 
1.956 
6,153 
2,362 
2,281 

2,190 
2,086 

2,154 

3,016 


Total.. 


3,496      2,62,634 


2,18,853 


43,781 


On  an  avera^  each  police  jurisdiction  contains  about 
SIB  mauzas.  Each  mauza  about  75  houses,  each  house 
contains  about  5|  inhabitants.  The  proportion  of 
Hindus  to  Mahometans  is  as  5  of  the  former  to  1  of 
the  latter,  and  of  males  to  females  about  100  of  the 
former  to  98$th  of  tlie  latter.  The  total  numbej  of 
inhabitants  in  the  district,  at  the  average  of  5 1  to  each 
house  will  be  1,444,487.  The  jurisdiction  of  diis  zillah 
includes  an  area  of  about  2,400  square  miles,  and  the  pro- 
poitiQD  of  inhabitant?  to  a  square  mile  is  more  than  €00* 
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No.  III. 

ABSTRACT  Classification  of  the  whole  Number  of  Iftiu/ii  Inhabitants  io 
26  Villages  of  BurdwaHf  arranged  under  the  Heads  of  their  respecdvv 
Castes  or  Professions. 


CASTES. 


.  a  « 


"Enhi 
Cshettries    . . . 

Rim>6ti   

VaJUyas 

Eiyesthaf.... 
Gaadh-Banaas 

Caa84ru « 

S&itc4ru 

Agaris    

M41ac4ni   .... 

Na^iti   

Cunan 

MahM  

Taatis    ...... 

Carmacan.... 

Barfoo^s    .... 

TambulJs  •... 
Sat-itjropis  ..•• 

Ovralas 

Baishnavas  .. 
Moliaiits 

Bhato , 

Paac'bias  . 
DalbaJDyas 
Kayebartas 

SonbrbaDias 

Swemacars 
Thuyas... 
Cains  ..... 
Jeltias  ... 
CbaUrt... 
Dbobahs  . 
Jn^s  ..... 
Bayates... 
Sarafhis  . 
Cbunarias  . 
Lobars  ... 
Bawuris... 

couis..*.; 

Haris 

Bagdfs  ... 
DnHas    ... 

Malls 

Chandalls  . 
Doanes  ... 

S6ris 

Mochis  ... 


H 


• « 


Physicians 

Scribes 

Druggists 

Brasiers 

Shell  ornament  maken 

iSirmera    

Florists 

Barii>ers... 

Potters 

Coniectioners  

Weavers    

Blacksmiths 

Paiin>«ellers  ......... 

Venders  of  betel  leaf 
Cultivators    ....•••. 

Herdsmen 

i  Religions  mendicants, 
or  Priests 

Encomiatla  

A  dass  of  besag^urs   . . 

Astrologers 

Cultivators    « 

C Bankers  or  money) 

(     changers   ) 

Goldsmiths   

Oilmen.. 

Oilmen 

Fishermen 

Carpenter!    

Washermen  ........ 

Weavers 

Matrmakers 

Carters 

Lime-burners 


!  Porters,  Labonrers, 
CnltivatorSy  Boatmen, 
Sweepers,  Watchmen, 
Palankeen  carriers, 
Fishenneni  &c.  &c. . . 

Snake^atchen    .... 

As  Cotals 

Basket-makers 

DJstiUere 

Carriers    


1,997 
5 

69 
17 

8S3 

85 

IS 

557 

SO 

IS^ 

85 

109 

149 

167 

s 
9^ 

8S6 
35tf 

139 

3 

4S 

4 
48 
50 

61 

63 

sso 

158 
55 
81 
44 
15 

19 
14 
IS 

9 

197 
863 

109 

841 
57 

J5 

39 
901 

137 
86 


111 


ff,356 

10 

181 

4ft 

70I 

500 

58 

16 

981 

361 
88l 
159 
I6S 

«7» 

858 

4 

i6r 

1,463 
683 

17« 
3 

63 

4 
74 
90 

180 

138 
487 
870 

98 
13i 

77 
36 

38 

88 

17 

I6I 

869 

433 

809 

1,805 
90 

6 
53 

985 
9S6 
1S8 


m     S 


} 


«»7a8 
10 

181 

48 
839 
581 

65 

16 
1,113 

40 
843 
181 

199| 
865 

339 

5 

193 

1,630 

680 

197 

7 

8 


m 


^J: 


I 


86 
100 

137 

143 

513 

388 

99 

!^ 

36 
31 

97 

61 

80 

306 

476 

815 

1»884 

11-S 

6 

58 

381 

30S 

165 


6j 

86 

481 

860 

31 

19 

538 

le 

131 

71 

78 

149 

145 

5 

83 

854 

333 

88 

1 

41 

8 

46 

43 

68 

68 
884 
145 

37 
64 
41 
15 
81 

i4 


84f 

8I6 

lis 

85b 

SO 

7 

18 
854 
111 

97 


w[' 


947 

8 

47 

14 

888 

191 

88 

6 

359 
18 

115 
S3 

50 

77 
97 

9 

74 
547 

881 
58 


1 

18 
31 

38 

53 

136 

134 

34 

43 

84 

18 

15 

14 

1 

4 

175 

149 

77 

641 

86 

8 
88 

174 
63 

104 


hi 


I. 


Total. . 


7>605, 


19,999  UjsQMSf 
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No.  IV. 
ANNUAL  Avera^  Price  of  the  following  Articles  of 
common  Consumption  in  tfae  Town  of  Calcutta,  in 
eaoh  Year  from  1753  to  1814. 


HS 

^.^ 

Wi 

w 

i 

II 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

J 

Totilof  joY»w» 1    '■ 

i 

L 

IS 

< 

7 
IS 

s 

1 

6 

- 

as 

0 

4 

0 

6  0 
a  8 

a   0 

B     0 

a  0 

II     0 

7  0 

Or  on  u  neng*  p«r  aniMii  1 

" 

6 

19 

0 

1170 

U7« 

1178 
117* 
117S 
1176 
1177 
1178 
1179 

1763-4 

176*5 
17656 
1766-7 
1767-8 
1768-9 
1769-70 
1770-1 
1771-S 
I77M 

1 

a 

0 
0 

9 

35 
30 
6 
S 

s 

0 
0 

i 

; 

a 
7 
7 

1 

1 

< 

i 

0 

s   0 

s   0 

6    0 
6    0 
6    0 

;  0 

t     0 

6   0 

Tot«lofioV««r. 

8 

o 

J 

ao 

« 

0 

^ 

11 

J 

i  a 

36 

1 

7 

1184 
1189 
1186 
1187 
1188 
1189 

1778-* 
1774-5 
1775-6 
177^7 
1777-8 
1778-9 
1779  9 

1780-1 
1781-9 
1788-3 

a 

0 

11 

35 
37 
39 
BS 

14 

5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

(J 

0 

la 

B 

0 
IS 

la 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

3 

9 
3 

4 
B 
il 
8 

B 

6 
s 
u 

u 

0 

0 

01 

5  0 

e  a 

7   « 

6  0 
6    0 

3     0 

6    0 

i    1 

|TMdortoYnn 

9 

0 

1 

0 

1 

93 

la 

0 

IS 

a 

A 

a  ( 

lo,«,„., 

36 

J 

0 

.S 

« 

0 

9 

ts 

o|i 
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No.  IV. — (contimiedj. 
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^ 
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o 

i« 

, 

9 

0 

38 

i 

6 

7 

7 

0 

0 

■6 
i6 
i6 

3S 

6 

o 

13 

3« 

; 

19 

o 

■  6 

t 

o 

o 

0 

■e 

» 

84 

" 

0 

i 

1? 

7 

a? 

, 

aG 

11 

89 

IS 

3 

34 

31 

ti 

0 

6 

10 

0 

B 

13 

0 

IS 

1 

;" 

' 

^ 

": 

i 

0 
0 

o 
o 

^ 

; 

; 

^ 

»1 

1 

i 

0 

a 

14 

\ 

31 

o 

o 

36 

t 

s 

( 

J? 

3S 

\ 

i 
7 

• 

' 

\ 

II 

13 
13 

' 

u 

S7 

0 

" 

* 

IS 

Total  of  10  Yean 
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14 
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It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  a  standard  for  ploughing' 
cattle,  but  to  judge  from  experience  since  1793,  the 
prices  have  risen  gradually  to  about  75  per  cent,  on  the 
prices  of  that  year.  The  hire  of  coolies  during  the  sanne 
period  has  Dot  altered,  being  4|  and  5  pum  per  day. 
The  rise  in  wages  paid  by  natives,  who  cultivate  their* 
kmdbylabourers,  has,  however,  been  considerable;  about 
1793,  an  able  servant  received  about  4  rupees  per 
annum,  with  his  diet  and  clothing,  whereas  they  now 
receive  6  and  8  rupees  yearly,  and  in  some  situations' 
£veQ  more. 
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Descriptions  of  Two  new  Species  o/'Sarcolobus,  and 

of  some  other  Indian  Plants. 


mt 


By  N,  WALLICH. 


JL  £W  genera  of  plants  are  more  difficult  to  be  ex- 
amined and  ascertained  than  those  which  constitute  the 
AsclepiadecB :  a  family  which  has  lately  been  established 
and  most  excellently  described  by  the  librarian  to  the 
Linnean  Society,  Mr.  R.  Brown,  in  a  paper  inserted 
in  the  first  volume  of  memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Natural 
History  Society.  This  difficulty  is  owing  to  the  general 
intricacy  and  frequent  minuteness  of  their  sexual  organs 
and  to  their  succulent  habit,  which  often  materially 
affi^t  their  appearance  after  they  have  undergone  the 
process  of  drying.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  that 
as  many  as  possible  of  them  should  be  examined  in  a 
fresh  and  native  state.  Under  this  impiression,  I  trust, 
that  the  following  descriptions  and  drawings  of  two 
plants,  belonging  to  a  very  interesting  and  singular  genus 
established  by  Mr.  Brown,  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  lovers  of  botany.  Both  of  them  were  brought  to  me 
a  short  time  ago  from  the  Sunderbans,  and  introduced 
into  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta,  where  they  thrive 
very  well  at  a  place  which  is  daily  irrigated  by  me  tided 
of  the  brackish  water  of  the  river  Hoo^y  • 
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SARCOLOBUS. 

Brawn  in  Act.  Soc.  Wernerianae  I.  p.  34. 

Pentandria  Digynia.     Ordo  naturalis  AsclepiadecPj  a 

CI.  VIII.  Ord.  XIV  Apocinearum  Juss:  separandae. 

CHARACTER  GENERIS. 

Calyx  quinquefidus,  persistens,  basi  extra  coroUam  cor- 
pusculls  s.  glandulis  quinque  cylindricis  minutis  la- 
ciniis  alteraantibus. 

Corolla  rotata,  quinquefida,  sestivatione  imbricata. 
Tubus  nuUus. 

Corpus  stamineum  subglobosum,  sessile,  nudum. 

Anthera  ovat^,  obtubse,  stigmati  incumbentes,  membra- 
naceo-marginatas,  intus  cellulis  duabus  divergentibus. 

Mass(B  pollinis  decern,  cereaceas,  laeves,  per  paria  ad 
latera  stigmatis  approximatse,  incumbentes,  diver- 
gentes,  basi  sufFultas  processibus  corpusculorum  stig- 
matis. 

Ovaria  duo  oblonga,   acuta,    unilocularia,  polyspora. 

Ovula  horizontalia,  axi  adfixa. 

Styli  brevissimi,  acuti. 

Stigma  depressum,  pentagonum,  antfaeris  tectum,  angulis 
baseos  porrectis  corpusculiferis.  Corpuscula  teretia, 
dorso  sulco  exsculpta,  basi  utrinque  exferentia  pro- 
cessum  capiilarem  horizontalem  apice  incurva  polli- 
niferum*. 


*  These  bodies  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  AscUfnmdae^  but  are 
found  likewise  in  the  Apocynecs.  In  Roxbueoh's  Nerium  gnuidir 
florum  (Cat.  hort.  beng.)  they  are  very  large,  membranaceous,  brown, 
obovate,  loosely  adhering  to  the  somewhat  flattened  sides  of  the  stigma 
and  covered  entirely  by  the  anthers.  By  a  peculiar  process,  issuing 
fipom  their  acute  base  ^d  elongated  downwards  and  upwards,  they  are 
attached  to  the  grooves  of  the  stigma,  between  the  projecting  angles  ci 
its  base,  and  to  the  margins  of  the  corresponding  anthers.  At  the 
bursting  of  the  cells  the  granular  pollen  is  forced  to  remain  cm  the 
viscid  surface  of  these  bodies.  This  shrub  is  not  a  Nerium,  and  forms 
probably  a  new  genus. 
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Pericarpium.  Follicultis  caxnosus  vel  coriaceus,  veu- 
tricosus. 

Receptaculum  fungosum,  amplum,  sutura  adfixum,  de- 
mum  liberum. 

Semina  numerosa,  in  versa,  retrorsum  imbricata,  com- 
planata,  hinc  leviter  convexa,  inde  concava,  margine 
lato  membranaceo  integerrimo  cincta.  Testa  mem- 
branancea,  intus  prsesertim  ad  margmem  seminis 
spongiosa,  ad  superficiem  ventralem  inscripta  faniculo 
umbilicali  ramoso.  Membrana  interna  tenuissima, 
albumen  arete  vestiens. 

Albumen  embryoni  conforme,  carnosum,  tenuissimum, 
aqueo-album. 

Embryo  rectus,  dicotyledoneus.  Cotyledones  magnae, 
foliaceee.  Plumula  punctiformis.  Radicula  supera, 
cylindrica. 

Habitus.  Frutices  volubiles,  glabri,  ramis  copiosis 
elongatis  subarticulatis,  lacte  spisso  glutinoso  scatentes. 
Folia  opposita,  glabra,  firma,  basi  supra  acervulo 
glandulanim.  Racemi  extrapetiolares,  corymbosi, 
parvi.     Folliculi  solitarii  (per  abortum.) 

SARCOLOBUS  globosus  Wall. 

S.  foliis  ovato-oblongis,  coroUis  intus  villosis,  foUicuIis 
magnis  camosis  globosis  utiinque  retusis  muricatis. 

Habitat  ad  littora  subsalsa  fluminis  Hoogly  Bengals 
aastralis. 

Frutex  ramosissimus,  late  super  arbusculas  volubilis, 
cordee  pallido  glaberrimo  calloso-punctato.  . 

Rami  graciles,  teretes,  ad  insertionem  foliorum  noduloso- 
incrassati;  tenelli  pub^centes. 

Folia  petiolata,  opposita,  remota,  patentia,  ovato-oblonga, 
juniora  ovato-cordata,  acuta  cum  cuspidula,  integerri* 
ma>  basi  rotundata  s.  leviter  emarginata,  supra  ad  in- 
sertionem petioli  setis  aliquot  camosis  aetate  nigrican- 
tibus,  coriacea,  Ise via,  tri-quadripoUicaria,  subtus  glauca 
costa  elevata  nervisque  pubenilis  versus  marginem 
arcuatim  anastomosantibus,  siccitate  reticulata. 

S  p 
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PetioU  teretes,  graciles,  supra  sulcati,  foliis  triplo  bre- 

viores. 
Racemi  extra  axillares,  corymbosi,  multiflori,  longitudioe 

petiolorum,  raro  divisi, 
Pedunculus  pubescens.    Fedtcelli  clavati^  spiraliter  rachi 

incrassatae  inserti>  basi  bracteolis  tribus  camosis  txian- 

gularibus. 
Fiores  parvi,  extus  albicantes,  puberuli. 
Calyj;  quinquefidus.    Laciniae  acutse,  ciliatae.  Oranula 

quinque  in  fundo. 
Corolla  rotata,  quinquifida.  Laciniae  ovatse,  acutas,  supra 

villosse,  punctulis  seriatis  purpureis. 
Cmyus  stamineum  aurantiacum.  Anthera  obtusas,  mem- 

branula  nivea  marginatae.    Massa  poUinis  respectu 

paris  divergentes. 
Ovaria  et  Styli  ut  in  genere. 
Stigma  omnino  occultum  antheris. 
Folliculus  globosus,  hinc  leviter  carinatus  obliquus,  car- 

nosus,  diametri  quadripoUicaris,  vertice  basique  retu- 

sus.      Cortex  cinereus,  asper  a   puncds   innumeris  . 

eleratis  callosis  farinosis.    Caro  fiingosus,  albus,  ad- 

modum  lactescens.     Tunica  interna  chartacea,  tevis- 

sima. 
Receptaculum  album,  fungosum,  cultriforme,  dorso  con- 

vexum,  vertice  subglobosum  et  notatum  seriebus  dea- 

tricularum  longitudinalibusy  quibus  inseruntur  semina ; 

basi  laeve. 
Semina  numerosissiinai  retrorsum  imbricata,  globum  for- 

mantia  exactissime  cavitatem  foUiculi  replentem^  ob- 

ovata,  pollicaria,  leviter  convexo  coocava,  laevissima, 

ferniginea,  disco  dilutiora,  a  pressura  lineata,  margiQe 

acutissima. 
Cotyledones  obovatae,  basi  leviter  retusae. 

SARCOLOBUS  carinatus  WalL 
S.  foliis  ovalibus  oblongisque,  subcarnosis,  coroUis  Is&vi* 
bus,  foUiculis  oblongis  laeyibus  acutis  subtus  carinatis. 
Habitat  cum  autecedente* 
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^Frutex  prsecedenti  similis  sed  minor. 

Rami  longissimi,  gracillimi,  laxi,  penduli,  articulis  inferi* 
oribus  ssepe  repentibus» 

Folia  breve  petiolata,  lato-ovata»  utrinque  acuta^  vel  obo- 
vata  subretusa,  adultiora  oblonga,  poUicaria  ad  tripolli* 
caria,  crassa,  camosa,  utrinque  laevia,  basi  papilloso^ 
glandulosa,  avenia,  subtus  incana. 

Petioli  teretes,  supra  sulcata,  unguiculares,  pubescentes. 

Racemi  extra-axillares  parvi. 

BracteolcB  ad  basin  pedicellorum  triangulares. 

Flares  parvi,  glaberrimi. 

Calys  quinquepartitus.  LacinisB  oblongae.  Granula 
quinque  exigua. 

Corolla  rotata,  plana,  Isevis,  ex  viridi  lutea,  supra  punc- 
tis  seriatis  purpurascentibus,  versus  faucem  tuberculis 
quinque  minutis. 

Corpus  stamineum,  Ovaria  et  Styli  ut  in  genere. 

Stigma  vertice  nudum. 

Folliculus  oblongus,  utrinque  attenuatus^leviter  arcuatas, 
acutus,  subventricosus,  coriaceus,  Icevis,  supra  planius- 
cuius,  carinis  duabus  quatuorve  lateralibus  sinuosis 
angustis,  poUices  tres  longus,  maturitate  flavus  viridi- 
maculatus.    Loctilamentum  ovatum,  acutum. 

Recepiacutum  subcylindricum,  arcuatum,  acuminatum, 
seriebus  octo  cicatricularum,  totidemque  foveolis  nota- 
tum. 

Semina  retrorsum  imbricata,  unguicularia. 

Observation.  Though  both  these  plants  grow  abund- 
antly every  where  in  the  jungles  of  the  extensive  Sun- 
derbans,  1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  satisfactorily 
their  native  names ;  nor  have  I  succeeded  in  tracing 
any  synonymes  of  them.  They  seem  even  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  that  most  acute  observer  and 
botanist  Doctor  Roxburgh.  They  are  very  distinct 
by  their  flowers  and  fruits.  Their  leaves  are  less  dif- 
ferent, and  vary  much  in  the  last  species  from  oval  to 
almost  linear.  S.  carinatus  is  altogether  a. slenderer 
and  smaller  shrub.    The  spongy  flesh  of  its  receptacles 
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is  of  a  mild  milky  taste^  and  used  by  the  natives  ia 
their  curries. 
Flowering  time^  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons.     The  fruits 
ripen  towards  the  close  of  the  rains. 

CAMPANULA  dehiscens. 
Roxburgh,  Cat.  hort.  beng.  p.  85. 

C.  annua  pilosula,  basi  ramosa,  foliis  linearibus  denticu'- 

latisy  floribus  terminalibus,  capsulis  apice  poris  tribus 

dehiscentibus. 
Habitat  in  agris  Bengalae  frequenter. 
Planta  erecta,  pedalis,  annua,  adspersa  pilis  paucis  biie- 

vibus ;  basi  ramosa. 
Rami  subsimplices,  adscendentes,  fastigiati. 
Folia  alterna,  sessilia,  patentia,  linearia,  remote  denticu- 

lata,  basi  attenuata,  bipollicaria,  margine  costaque  le- 

viter  pilosa,  superiora  et  floralia  integerrima. 
Flores  parvi,  glabri,  dilute  coerulei,  ad  apicem  caulis  et 

ramorum  pauci,  alterni. 
PeduncuU  filiformes,  bracteolis  aliquot  linearibus. 
Calyx  superus  quinquepartitus.    Laciniae  lineares,  acutse, 

erectiusculae. 
Corolla  campanulata,  quinquefida,  calyce  duplo  longior. 

Laciniae  ovatae  acutse. 
Stamina  corolla  breviora. 
Filamenta  capillaria,  erecta,  e  basi  dilatata  ciliata  con- 

niventia. 
Anthercc  lineares,  erectae. 
Ovarium  laeve,  oblongum,  trisulcatum,   intra   calyceni 

leviter  ele\^lum,  subtriloburn,  triloculare  polysporum. 

Ovula  axi  inserta. 
Stylus  longitudine  staminum,  pubescens. 
Stigma  trilobum,  viUosum. 
Capsula  membranacea,  subcylindrica,  fusca,  calycis  la- 

ciniis  erectiusculis  coronata,  trilocularis,  apice  poris 

tribus  dehiscens.    Dissepimenta  apice  prominula. 
Semina  minuta,  numerosissima. 
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X)bservati(m.  Among  the  few  geaera,  which  this  country 
has  in  common  with  Europe^  that  of  campanula  holds 
a  place.  This  species  has,  however,  only  a  faint  re- 
semblance to  our  lovely  bell-flowers,  and  nothing 
of  their  beauty.  It  is  a  simple  small  plant,  which 
flowers  in  February  and  March. 

BAUHINIA  RACEMOSA- 
Bauhinia  foliis  subrotundo-cordads,  lobis  semi-orbicu- 

latis,  subtus  tomentosis,  staminibus  barbato  plumosis. 
Lamarck  EncycL  1.  390. 
Bauhinia  floribus  triandris,  extus  staminibusque  basi 

hirsutis,  foliis  subtus  sericeis,  lobis  rotundatis.     VahL 

Symb.  III.  56.  tab.  62. 
Habitat  in  montibus  Bengalae  orientalis  ad  Monghyr^ 

CrualparOj  Nepal^  alibique  super  arbores  altissimos 

scandens. 
Truncus  arboreus,  robustus,  cortice  cinereo,  rimoso. 
Ram  longissimi,  teretes,  fusci,  supeme  vestiti  tomento 

denso  molli ;  juniores  ferruginei,  striati. 
Folia  alterna,  petiolata,  patentia,  rotundato-cordata,  sub* 

reniformia,  amplissima,  palmaria  ad  pedalia,  integer- 

rima,  biloba :    lobis  rotundatis  subdivaricatis ;   dum 

juniora  mollissima,  supra  laste  viridia  pubescentia, 

subtus  nervique  ferrugineo  tomentosa,  adultiora  glabri- 

ora,  coriacea,   tredecimnervia,  venosa,  nervo  costali 

inter  lobos  in  setam  lineari  lanceolatam  semipollicarem 

excurrente. 
Stipules  oblongae,  subiklcatae,  recurvatas,  unguiculares, 

deciduae. 
Petioli  tri-ad  sexpollicares,  teretes,  ferrugineo-tomentosi, 

utrinque  intumescentes,  ad  insertioneui  folii  subbilobi. 
Cirrhi  duo  oppositi,  crassi,  plani,  integri,  sexpollicares  et 

ultra,  revoluti,  tomentosi,  demum  lignosi. 
Racemi  terminales,  pedunculati,  ampli,  ovati,  corymbosi, 

multiflori,  incano-tomentosi. 
Pedunculus  crassus,  sursum  floriferus,  ad  basin  singulo- 

Fum  pedicellorum  bracteis  patentibus  lanceolatis  acutis 

persistentibtts. 
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Pedicelli  sparsi,  patentissimi,  teretes,  bipoUicares,  apice 
bracteola  una  vel  duabus  subulatis,  superiores  sensim 
breviores.  • 

Flares  magni,  candidi,  demum  lutescentes. 

Cali/jr  tubulosus,  ad  dimidium  quinquefidus,  limbo  reflexo. 
Laciniae  lanceolatse,  concavse,  unguiculares,  mem- 
branula  tenui  alba  in  duos  lobos  connexae. 

Corolla  pentapetala,  patentissima.  Petala  pollicaria, 
ovata,  crenata,  undulata,  basi  in  unguem  linearran 
longitudine  laciniarum  calycis  attenuata,  sericeo- 
barbata,  margine  intusque  glabriora. 

Stamina  octo,  fauci  calycis  inserta.  Quinque  sterilia 
capillaria  petalorum  unguibus  breviora :  quorum  duo 
instructa  rudimentis  antheraram. 

Filamenta  fertilium  cylindrica,  camosa,  arcuata/petalis 
longiora,  basipilosa. 

Antherce  magnae,  luteae,  oblongae,  incumbentes. 

Ovarium  tubo  calycis  hinc  adnatum,  oblongum,  daise 
lanatum. 

Stylus  ^A&cexAeviSy  staminibus  longior,  sanguineus^  pilosus. 

Stigma  capitatum,  viride,  teve. 

Legumen  oblongum,  lignosum,  pedale,  digitos  tres  latum, 
compressum,  apice  rotundatum  cum  stylo  obliquo  brevi, 
basi  parum  angustatum,  marginibus  rectilineisi  tomento 
ferrugineo  denso  moUissimo  vestitum,  sex-«d  octolocu- 
lare.  Dissepimenta  lignosa,  brevia.  Laculamenta 
laevissima,  polita,  vix  ultra  tertiam  latitudinis  partem 
occupantia. 

Receptaculum.  Funiculi  magni,  triangulares,  valde  com- 
planati,  coriacei,  e  sutura  externa  descendentes,  apice 
semilunari  trunciita. 

Semina  solitaria,  subrotunda  transversaliter  parum  oblon- 
gata, pollicaria,  compressa,  utrinque  planiuscula, 
Isevissima,  nitida,  stria  ocellari  obsoleta  submarginali. 
Umbilici  Jenestra  in  parte  exteriore  superiore  excavata 
semilunaris. 

Integumentum  simplex,  durum,  coriaceum. 

Albumen  durum,  tenue,  aqueo-album. 

Embryo  rectus,  lutescens.    Cotyledones  magnae,  amyg* 
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dalinae,  flavescentes,  planae  basi,  leviter  sigmoideae, 
obsolete  nervosae,  laevissiinae.  Plumula  minima. 
Radicula  conica,  centrifuga. 

Observation.  This  is  one  of  the  most  stately  and  gigantic 
climbers  in  the  world ;  its  stem  often  measuring 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  its  branches  covering, 
and  at  last  suffocating,  the  largest  trees.  The  flowers 
are  beautifully  white,  becoming  yellowish  before  they 
decay.  Its  profuse  and  elegant  foliage  is  employed 
by  the  natives  to  cover  their  huts,  umbrellas,  &c. ;  uses 
for  which  the  strong  and  leathery  texture  of  the  leaves 
renders  them  exceedingly  well  qualified.  The  cotyle- 
dons are  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  are  eat  by  the 
natives. 

Hindustani  name  Maula.  A  man,  who  has  seen  the 
tree  at  both  places,  tells  me  it  is  called  Latd  Kanchand 
at  Monghyr,  in  Nepal  Bhurla. 

Flowering  time^  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons.  The  pods 
take  nine  months  to  ripen. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


SARCOLOBUS  globosus. 

Fig.  a.  a.  Front  and  back  view  of  a  flower. 

b.  Calyx  opened,  exhibiting  its  small  glan- 

dular bodies,  and  the  ovaria. 

c.  Corpus  stamineum. 

d.  The  same,  with  the  anthers  removed,  more 

magnified. 
i.       Fruit,  natural  size, 
k.      The  same,  opened. 

e.  e.  Seeds  viewed  from  both  sides. 

f.  The  same,  transversally  divided. 

g.  The  same,  longitudinally  divided,  showing 

the  albumen, 
h,      Embryo,  natural  size, 
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SARCOLOBUS  carinatus. 
Fig.  a.  a.  Flowen 

b.  Corpus  stamineum. 

c.  Internal  side  of  the  anther,  shewing  the 

celb. 

d.  Fruit. 

e.  The  same,  longitudinally  divided. 

f.  Seeds  attached  to  the  receptacle. 

g.  Receptacle, 
h.  b.  Seeds.  , 

CAMPANULA  dehiscens. 

Fig.  a.  Coral. 

b.  Calyx  and  stamens. 

c.  A  detached  stamen^ 

d.  Pistil. 

e.  Transversal  section  oiF  the  ovarium* 

f.  Capsule. 

g.  The  same,  divided  transversally. 

h.      The  same,  opened  so  as  to  shew  a  locu- 
lament. 

BAUHINIA  racemosa. 

Fig.  a.  b.  Calyx  and  sexual  organs. 

c.  c.  Petals. 

d.  Legume. 

e.  Seed  with  its  funiculus. 

f.  g.  The  same,  in  a  germinating  state. 


THE   END    OF   THE   TWELFTH    VOLUME. 
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RULES 

OF 

THE  ASIATIC K  SOCIETY. 


X  HE  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Rules  of  this  In- 
stitution, which  are  now  in  force ;  including  those  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  sixth  and  subsequent  Volumes  of 
the  Society^s  Transactions : 

Original  Rules  adopted  from  the  Founder's  Discourse^ 

\5th  February,  1784. 

1.  That  the  institution  be  denominated  the  Asiatick 
Society  :  that  the  bounds  of  its  investigations  be  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  Asia  ;  and  that  within  these  limits, 
its  inquiries  be  extended  to  whatever  is  performed  by 
man,  or  produced  by  nature. 

fi.  That  weekly  meetings  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  original  papers  read,  on  such  subjects  as  fall 
within  the  circle  of  the  Society's  inquiries. 

3.  That  all  curious  and  learned  men  be  invited  to  send 
their  tracts  to  the  Secretary  ;  for  which  they  shall  im- 
mediately receive  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 

4.  That  the  Society's  researches  be  published  annu- 
ally, if  a  sufficiency  of  valuable  materials  be  received. 

5.  That  mere  translations  of  considerable  length  be 
not  admitted,   except    of  such  unpublished  essays  or 


treatises  as  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Society,  by  native 
authors. 

6.  That  all  questions  be  decided  on  a  ballot,  by  a  ma- 
jority  of  two-thirds,  and  that  nine  Members  be  required 
to  constitute  a  Board  for  such  decisions. 

7.  That  no  new  Member  be  admitted  who  has  not 
expressed  a  voluntary  desire  to  become  so ;  and  in  that 
case,  that  no  other  qualification  be  required  than  a  love 
of  knowledge,  and  a  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  it. 


Subsequent  Resolutions  of  the  Society ,  which  are  in  J  one. 

8.  That  the  future  meetings  of  the  Society  be  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  each  alternate  month ;  viz.,  in  the 
months  of  February ^  April,  June^  August,  October,  and 
December,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

9.  That  if  any  business  shall  occur  to  require  inter- 
.  mediate  meetings  they  may  be  convened  by  the  Presi- 
dent ;  who  may  also,  when  necessary,  appoint  any  other 
day  of  the  week,  instead  of  Wednesday,  for  the  stated 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

10.  That  as  it  may  not  always  be  convenient  for  die 
President  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  a  certain 
number  of  Vice  Presidents  be  elected  annually. 

1 1 .  That  in  case  tiie  President  and  the  Vice  Presidents 
should  be  absent  at  any  meeting,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  fixed  time,  the  Senior  Member  present  shall 
take  the  chair  for  the  evening. 

12.  That  every  Member  of  the  Society  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  introducing,  as  a  visitor,  any  gentleman  who  is 
not  usually  resident  in  Calcutta. 
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1 3.  That,  with  a  view  to  provide  funds  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Society,  an  admission  fee  be  established, 
to  consist  of  two  gold  mohurs,  payable  by  every  Member 
on  his  election ;  and  that  each  Member  of  the  Society, 
resident  in  India,  (honorary  Members  excepted,)  do  also 
contribute  a  gold  mohur  quarterly,  in  the  first  week  of 
January^  Aprils  July^  and  October.  Any  Member, 
neglecting  to  pay  his  subscription  for  half  a  year  after  it 
becomes  due,  to  be  consid^ed  as  no  long^  a  Member 
of  the  Society. 

14.  That  a  Treasurer  be  appointed. 

15.  That  in  addition  to  the  Secretary,  an  assistant 
Secretary,  and  a  Librarian,  be  afso  appointed. 

16.  That  a  Committee  of  Papers  be  appointed,  to 
consist  of  the  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  and 
nine  other  Members,  to  be  elected  annually  ;  and  that 
any  number,  not  less  than  five,  be  competent  to  form  a 
Committee. 

1 7.  That  this  Committee  select  from  the  Papeirs  com* 
municated  to  the  Society  such  as  may  appear  proper  for 
publication  ;  and  superintend  the  printing  of  the  Society's 
transactions. 

1 8.  That  the  Committee  of  Papers  be  authorized  to 
draw  upon  the  Treasurer  for  any  sums  requisite  to  defi^ay 
the  expense  of  publishing  the  transactions;  and  tiiat 
an  order,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  be  a 
sufficient  warrant  to  the  Treasurer  for  paying  the  same. 

19-  That  the  Committee  of  Papers  be  authorized  to 
defray  any  small  contingent  expenses,  on  account  of  the 
Society,  which  they  may  deem  indispensable. 

20.  That  the  agents  of  the  Society  in  England  be 
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desired  to  purchase  and  forward  for  the  Society's  Library^ 
books  of  science  and  oriental  literature  published  in 
Europe^  taking  care  that  those  purchases  at  no  time 
exceed  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  Society's 
publications. 

2 1 .  That  the  Committee  of  Papers  be  requested  to 
furnish  the  Agents  in  Europe^  with  such  further  in- 
structions as  may  appear  requisite  for  their  guidance  in 
the  selection  of  books  proper  to  be  placed  in  the  Library 

of  the  Society. 

# 

22.  That  it  will  be  proper  to  publish,  with  each  volume 
of  the  Researches,  a  list  of  such  oriental  subjects  as  may 
be  considered  in  tine  light  of  desiderata;  to  be  prepared 
by  the  Committee,  from  lists  submitted  to  the  Society, 
by  the  Members,  or  others. 

23.  That  as  a  testimonial  to  the  merit  of  the  best  pa- 
pers, communicated  to  the  Society,  on  the  subjects  pro- 
posed as  desiderata,  the  author,  when  not  a  member  of 
the  Society,  be  presented  with  the  volume  of  Researches, 
wherein  such  paper  is  contained  ;  accompanied  with  a 
complimentary  letter  from  the  Secretary,  in  the  name  of 
the  Society. 

24.  That  every  subscribingMember  of  the  Society  be, 
on  application,  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  12th  volume, 
as  well  as  of  any  future  volumes  of  the  Society's  Trans- 
actions, in  return  for  his  contributions,  without  any  further 
payment. 

25.  That  with  a  view  to  the  more  general  circulation 
of  the  Asiatick  Researches  in  India^  the  price  of  the 
.12th  and  future  volumes,  to  non-subscribers,  be  fixed  at 
a  gold  mohur ;  and  that  if  several  volumes  of  different 
years  be  purchased  together,  they  be  sold  at  ten  rupees 
each. 


KVLlCS  OF   THJE  SOCIETY.  .V 

MUSEUM. 

&6.  Onthe ^d  Pebruary^  1814,  die  Society  deter- 
mined "upon  forming  a  Museum  for  the  reception  of 
all  articles  that  may  tend  to  illustrate  oriental  manners, 
and  history  ;  or  to  elucidate  the  particularities  of  nature 
or  art  in  flie  East."  The  following  Resolutions  were  at 
the  same  time  passed  upon  the  subject ; — 

27.  That  this  intention  be  made  known  to  the  public, 
and  that  contributions  be  solicited  of  the  undermentioned 
nature : — 

L  Inscriptions  on  stone  or  brass. 

2.  Ancient  monuments,  Mohammedan  or  Hindu. 

3.  Figures  of  the' -HiWw  deities. 

4.  Ancient  coins. 

5.  Ancient  manuscripts. 

6.  Instruments  of  war  peculiar  to  the  East 

7.  Instruments  of  music.  - 

8.  The  vessels  employed  in  religious  ceremonies. 

.  9*  Implements    of  native  art   and  manufactu^s, 
&c.  &c. 

10.  Animals  peculiar  to  India^  dried  or  preserved. 

11.  Skeletons  or  particular  bones   of   animals  pe- 

culiar to  India, 

12.  Birds  peculiar  to  India^  stuffed  or  preserved. 
1 S.  Dried  plants,  fruits,  &c.  . 

14.  Jilineral  or  vegetable  preparations  in   Eastern 

pharmacy. 

15.  Ores  of  metals. 

16.  Native  alloys  of  metals. 

17.  Minerals  of  every  description,  &c.  &c. 

28.  That  the  names  of  perscMis  contributing  to  the 
Museum  or  Library  of  the  Society,  be  hereafter  published 
at  the  end  of  each  volume  of  the  Asiatick  Researches. 

29.  That  the  hall  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Society's 

2  Q 
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house  be  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  articles  that 
may  be  iMX>cured.  The  plan  and  expenses  of  so  doing 
to  be  regulated  by  the  Committee  of  Papers,  and  Se- 
cretary ;  and  the  person  under  whose  superintendeoce 
the  Museum  may  be  placed. 

30.  That  the  expense  which  may  be  incurred  in  pre- 
paring materials,  furnished  in  a  state  unfit  for  preservation, 
bedefrayed  by  the  Society,  within  a  certain  and  fixed  extent. 

31.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  ^ven  to  Doctor 
Wallich,  for  the  tender  of  his  services ;  and  that  he 
be  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Oriental  Museum  of 
the  Asiatick  Society. 

32.  On  the  5  th  April  1 8 1 5,  in  consequence  of  DoctOT 
Wallich*s  being  obliged  to  reside  at  some  dbtance 
from  Catcutta,  it  was  resolved,  at  his  suggestion,  to 
appoint  a  Joint  Superintendent  of  the  Society  s  Museum, 
and  Mr.  William  Llotd  Gibbons,  who  is  also 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian  to  the  Society,  was 
accordingly  requested  to  act  as  joint  Superintendent  with 
Doctor  Walltch. 

33.  On  the  7tli /t^ne  1815,  the  Superintendents  of 
the  Museum  were  requested  ^*  to  return  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  to  the  persons  from  whom  any  donation  to  the 
Museum  has  been  received,  and  to  make  similar  acknow- 
ledgments for  any  contribution  which  may  be  hereafter 
made  to  the  Museum.'^ 


BIBLIOTHECA  ASIATICA. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  Papers,  under  date  the  Sd 
July  1 806.  But  materials  have  not  yet  been  received 
for  publishing  a  volume  of  the  work  therein  proposed. 
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34.  That  the  Society  publish,  from  time  to  time,  as 
their  funds  will  admit  of  it,  in  volumes  distinct  from  the 
jlsiatick  Researches,  translations  of  short  works  in  the 
Sanscrit  and  other  Asiatick  languages,  or  extracts  and 
descriptive  accounts  of  books  of  greater  length  in  those 
languages,  which  may  be  offered  to  the  Society,  and 
appear  deserving  of  publication. 

35.  That  as  this  publication  may  be  expected  gradu- 
ally  to  extend  to  all  Asiatick  books,  of  which  copies  may 
be  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Society,  and  even  to 
all  works  extant  in  the  learned  languages  of  Asia^  the 
series  of  the  volumes  be  entitled  Bibliotheca  Asiaticay  or 
a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Asiatick  Books,  with  Extracts 
and  Translations. 

36.  That  the  Committee  of  Papers,  adopt  such  means 
as  may  appear  proper,  for  making  the  intentions  of  the 
Society  in  this  respect  generally  known. 


Physical  and  Literary  Committees. 

371  At  tlie  su^estion  of  one  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  7th  September  1808  ; 
First  J  That  a  Committee  be  formed  to  propose  such 
plans  and  carry  on  such  correspondence  as  may  seem  best 
suited  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  natural  history, 
phUosophy,  medicine,  improvements  of  the  arts,  and 
whatever  is  comprehended  in  the  general  term  oi physics; 
to  consist  of  such  Members  as  may  voluntarily  undertake 
to  meet  for  that  purpose.  Seconaly.  That  a  Committee 
be  formed  in  like  manner,  for  literature,  philol(^,  history, 
antiquities,  and  whatever  is  comprehended  under  the 
general  term  of  literature. 

38.  The  following  Rules  for  the  twQ  Committees  were 
also  adopted  by  the  Society,  on  the  5th  October  1808: — 

Sq  S 
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1st.  That  the  meetings  of  the  Literary  Committee  be 
held  at  the  house  belonging  to  the  Asiatich  Society,  on 
,the  first  and  third  Wtdntsdays^  and  the  meetings  of  the 
Physical  Committee  on  the  second  and  fourth  Waintsdays 
^of  each  month,  at  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening : 
ivhenever  a  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatich  Society  may 
be  held  on  the  same  evening,  and  at  the  same  hour,  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  to  be  suspended.     Sd^  That 
'each  Committee  be  open  to  all  Members  of  the  Anatick 
'Society,  who  may.  choose  to  attend  the  meetings.     3d. 
'*rhat  if  the  President  of  the  Society  be  present  at  a 
, meeting  of  either  Committee  he  shall  preside;  in  his 
absence  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents ;  and  m  their  absence 
'the  eldest  Member  of  the  Society  present  at  each  meeting 
shall  be  considered  as  President  at  such  meeting.    4th. 
That  the  Secretary  to  the  Asiatich  Society  be  requested 
to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Literary  Committee,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Society  be  requested  to  act  as 
Secretary  to  the  Iliysical  Committee,  as  far  as  their  time 
and  avocations  may  admit.     5th.    That  a  Deputy  Secre- 
tary be  also  appointed  for  each  Committee,  to  be  elected 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  two  Committees  respectively. 
^6th,  That  regular  books  of  proceedings  be  kept  by  the 
Secretaries  for  each  Committee,  in  which  minutes  shall 
'be  entered  of  all  papers,  communications,  and  acts  done 
^by  the  Committee  \  that  such  books  be  at  all  times  op^ 
"  tp/the  inspection  of  the  Members  of  the  Asiatich  Socie^; 
j  arid  tfiat  such  papers  be  laid  before  the  Society  as  the 
Committee  may  judge  proper  to  be  submitted.     7th. 
/That  the  correspondence  of  each  Committee  be  in  general 
/.carried  on  through  its  Secretary  or  Deputy ;  but  that  it 
ibe  at.  the  discretion  of  the  Committees  to  employ  any  one 
'  ot  their  Members  to  correspond  with  any  individual 
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LIST  OF  DONATIONS 

TO 

The  Library  of  the  Asiatick  Society,  since  1810. 


DONORS.  DONATIONS. 

The  PiiiLosoPHiCAL  So- 
ciety OF  T^iUiJelphia    — A  copy   of  the  Philadelphia  Medical 

Museum,  Nos.  14,  15,  l6,  17>  18, 
19^  20,  21,  and  24. 
Barton's  Supplement,  No.  3,  aad  No.  1, 
of  volume  3d. 
H.  T.  CoLEBROOKE,  £sq.  — A  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  compiled  under 

the  direction  of  H.  T.  Colebrooke, 
Esq.  4  volumes,  folio,  MSS. 
Geobge  Swivtoh,  Esq..  • — ^The  Travels  of  Mirza  Abutalib  Khan, 

in  Persian,  with  the  Author's  own 
corrections,  MSS. 
The  Council  of  THE  Col-  ^ 

LEGE  OF  FoET  WiLLiAM — Talilat,  by  Robert  Tytler,  M.D. 

Shemsul  Loghat,  in  2  vols.,  by  Joseph 

Barertto,  jun. 
Muntekheb-ul-loghd't,  by  Maulavi  Al- 
lah Dad,  and  others. 
Persian  Miscellany,  in  3  vols.,  by  Mau- 
lavi Allah  Dad,  and  Maulavi  Kerem 
Husein. 
Dabistdn-i-Muzahib. 
Mejmui  Shemsi,   by    Maulavi   Abul 
Khyr,  under  the  superintendence  of 
W.  Hunter,  M.D. 
A  Persian  and  Hindi  Vocabulary. 
A  Vocabulary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
English,  by  Colonel  W.  Kirkpatnck. 
Alfi^  Adwiya,  by  F.  Gladwin,  Esq. 
Persian  Classicks,  2  vols.,  by  Ditto. 
The  Gulistan  of  Sheikh  SlUli,  with  an 
Bnglish  TnCnslation,  by  James  Du- 
mdiilin.   *         '  '        '        •         '   - 
The'Amara  Cdsha,   ^  ancient  Die- 
,         tionary,  printed  tmd^r  ""the  superii- 
,     •  tend^ce  Of  tt.T:  Colebrooke; Xsq. 
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DONORS.  DONATIONS. 

Hemachandm  C6sha,  printed  under  tlie 

direction  of  H.  T.  Colcbrooke,  Esq. 
A   C6sha,   or  dictionary,  by   Amara 

Sinha,  with  an  English  InterpretatioD 

and   Annotations,  by  H.  T.  Cole- 

brooke,  Esq. 
Amru  Sataca,  and  Ghatacarp^nL,  by 

Babu  Ram  Pundit 
Bh4gavat  Gita. 
Gita  G6vinda. 
The  Siitras  of  Panini,  with  the  best 

Commentaries,  2  vols. 
A  Grammar  of  the  Makratta  lang;uage, 

by  W.  Carey,  D.D. 
Prema  Sagar,  by  Lalu  Lai  Pundit. 
Hindi  and  English  Dictionaiy,  2  vols. 

by  W.  Hunter,  M.D. 
Araishi  Mehfil,  by  Mir  Shir  Ali  A66s. 
Satsai  of  Beharil^. 
Raj  Nid. 

Totakah&ni,  by  Hyder  Baksh. 
Diwan  Soz. 
Oriental  Linguist,  by  the  Author  of  the 

English  and  Hindu  Dictionary,' 
A  Sanscrit  and  BengaU  Vocabulaiy. 
Bengali  and  English  ditto,  by  Mohon- 

persaud  Tliakoor. 
The  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  4  vols.,  by 

H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq. 
Institutes  of  Meku,  MSS. 
A   Digest  of  Mahommedan  Law,  by 

Captain  John  Baillie. 
Mishc4t-ul-Masabih,  2  vols.,  translated 

from  the  original  Arabic,  by  Captain 

A.  N.  Matthews. 
Harington's  Analysis,  Second  Part,  and 

Supplement  to  the  First  Part. 
History  of  Nizam  Ali  Khan,  by  William 

Houingbery. 
Owen's  Charges. 
Captain  J.  Can  king   •  •  •  .—Six  Burman  Manuscripts  on  Cloth. 
The  Rev.  J.  Ma&shm  AK*,-~The  Works  of  Confucius,  translated  into 

EngUshy  by  J.  Marshman,  vol.  IsL 
The  ^m^rican  Philosophi- 
cal SocisTY   •  »••••••— *^mertca»  Philosophical  Traasactioos, 

Part  Second,  vol.  6th. 
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DONOBS.  DONATIONS. 

Hie  Rev.  W.  Caret — ^The  Rdmiyana,  Sanscrit  and  EtigUsk^ 

vol.  3d,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Carey,  D.D.' 

J,  Hare^  M.D.  . » .— .Hager's  Dissertation  on  the  newly-dis-^ 

covered  Babylonian  Inscriptions. 

Major  C.  Stewart --Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  Library  of 

Tippoo  Sultan,  by  Major  C.  Stewart. 
The  Society  for  thc  en- 
couragement OF  Arts, 

&c, — ^Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  En- 

'  couragement  of  Arts,  Sciences,  &c. 

vols.  25th,  26th,  and  28th. 
Ta'rinicheren  Mitr    • . — Caby^  Mir  Taki,  the  Poems  of  Mirza 

Mohammed  Taki,  published  under 
the  Patronage  of  the  College  of  Foct 
William. 
Sir  Geo.  Staunton,  Bart. — The  Criminal  Code  of  China,  by  Sir 

George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bt.  F.R.S* 

Sheikh  Ahmed — Ncfhet-ul- Yemen,  by  Sheikh  Ahmed. 

The  Antiquarian  Soci- 
ety OF  London  • . .  •.  .-^Index  to  the  first  15  volumes  ofthe Ar- 

chaeologia. 
Archsologia,  Part  First,  vol.  l6th. 
M.  N.  Carlisle,  Esq.  Se- 
cretary to  the  Antiquarian 

Society — Topographical  Dictionary  of  E$igland 

and  Ireland. 
Geological  Society    •  .-^Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society, 

vol.  1st. 
Plates  and  Maps  of  the  1st  vol.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society 

Montr.  VoLNET  « — Chronologie  D'Herodote,  by  Monsieur 

Volney, 

Dr.  Shoolb&ed « •«— A  new  method  of  treating  Hydrophobia, 

by  J.  Shoolbied,  M.D. 
Captain  Thomas  Roebuck— A  Naval  Dictionary,  Hindiutam  and 

English,  by  Capt.  Thomas  Roebuck. 

Dr*  A.  Berry • — ^The  History  of  Crishna,  written  in  Hindi 

Mr.  J.  y .  Hammer —Mines  of  the  East, 

Encyclopaedia  of  Eastern  Sciences. 
A  Geographical  Account  of  the  Pro- 
vinces oiRomeiia  and  Boma, 
Specimens  of  a  Translation  of  Firdousi 

into  German  Verse. 
A  printed  catalogue  of  Oriental  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna. 
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DONORS.  DONATIOm. 

M.  LvMSDEN,  Esq —A  printed  copy  of  the  Shahndmahv  f«l. 

1st,  by  M.  Lumsden,  Esq.  MSS. 

H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq — ^Translation  of  the  Meg'ha   Duta,  or 

Cloud  Messenger,  a  Sanscrit  Poem, 
by  H.  H.  Wilswi. 
Mi^nshi  Gholam  Akbsr,  — ^Kholasutul  Hisab,  by  Ghobkm  Akber 

Moonshee,  and  Moulovee  Jam  Alt. 

Dr.  T.  Lux  MOO  RE — Practical  Observations  on  Strictures  of 

the  Urethra,  by  Thomas  Luxmooie, 
M.D. 

Dr.  AiKSLiE    •  • — ^The  Materia  Medica  of  Hmdustoiy  by 

Dr.  W.  Ainslie. 

Dr.  R.  Tttier    — A  Manuscript  Translation  of  the  Korui 

into  Hebrew. 

J.  Ralph,  Esq. — First  Number  of  the  Calcutta  Magazine. 

J.  Atkinson,  Esq — Translation  of  the  Episode  of  ^orab, 

from  the  Shahnimah  into   EngUii 
Verse,  by  James-  Atkinson. 
The  Linnjean  Society  •  .-—Transactions  of  the  Linna^an  Society, 

vols.  7th,  8&,  and  9th. 
CoLLEGEofFoRT  Willi AH'-Macdm^  Hariri,  by  Sheikh  Ahmed. 

Nigumul  Ferkan  or  Index  to  the  Koran. 
Mysei^al  M4ni. 
Nef  hetul  Yemen. 
Surah-ul-tog^^»  Utvol. 
Lumsden's  Arabic  Grammar,  1st  vol. 
Hediketul  AMh. 
Captain  Lockett's  Translations  of  the 

Af  iatamil  and  Shcreh  Miatamil. 
Lumsden's  Persian  Grammar,  2  vols. 
Persian  Miscellany,  4th,  5th,  and  M 

vols. 
Shahn^ah  of  Firdausi,  1  vol. 
Shereh  Secander  Namah,  by  Maularis 

Hasa:n  All,  and  Bedr  Ali. 
Masir  Talibi,  by  Munshi  Kudrat  Ali. 
Gladwin^s  Persian,    and    Hindi,    aad 

EngHsh  Dictionary,  ^  vols. 
KholasatKX)l-Hisab,  by  Jan  Ali,  and 

others: 
Kitabul  Janaydt,  by  the  Kasi-ul-Kun^ 
Grammatical  Principles  of  Brt;  Bkitka* 
Refi-us-Sauda,  (abridged.) 
KmWvU  Mir  Taki. 
The  R4m&yana  of  Talsidds, 
Bagfaii  Behar,  (2d  Edition.) 


LIST   OF   DONiWTIOKS,   &C.  ZlS* 

DONCmS.  DONATIOMfiL. 

Lataifi  Hindi,  by  Lalu  Lai. 

Serfr  UVdu,  by  Maulavi  Amanat-ulla. 

Bchwanus  Sasa,  by  Maulavi  Torab  All. 

B4ramliaa,  by  Mirza  Kazini  Ali. 

CapCahi  Roebuck's  Naval  Dictionary. 

Dajfftbhaga. 

MxtaoBkara. 

Menu  Sanhita. 

Siddhanta  Caumudi. 

Nai6daya. 

Fonter''S  Sanscrit  Grammar. 

Wilson's  Cloud  Messenger. 

Ca]^B  Fanjdbi  Grammar. 

Mohunpersad's  Uriya  and  English  Vo* 
qabniary. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Burma,  Makn/a^ 
and  Thai  languages,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Carey,  D.D. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  TaUnga  language, 
by  the  Rev.  WilUam  Carey,  D.D. 

Translation  from    the   Arabic  of  the 
Mishcat-ul-mas4bih,  2  vols,  by  Cap- 
tun  A.  N.  Matthews. 
J.  H.  Harikoton,  Esq.  •  .—A  copy  of  the  Tamul  New  Testament. 

N.  Carlisle,  Esq —A  copy  of  the  Topographical  Dictionary 

of  Scotland  and  Wales,  3d  vol. 

AnTIQU ARX Air  SOCIETT  OF 

LoKt>ON    •••^i  Copy  of  the  Transactions    of  the 

Society  of  Antiquarians  of  London, 
vol.  ifth. 
The  Rev.  J.  MAHsrHM-Air,  .-^-EleinentB  of  Chinese  Grammar,  by  the 

Rev.  J.  Marshman,  D.D. 
H.  T.  CoLKEROOKE)  fUq.   --^Diotieiumire  Historique  de  Moieri,  8 

vok* 

FVibrt  Thesaurus  Eruditionis,  3  vols. 

Univefsal  History,  7  vols. 

Geaeffa)  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Bio- 
graphical, 10  vob. 

L<wd  Bacon's  Works,  5  vols. 

Locke's  Works,  4  vols. 

State  Papers,  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Istand  3d  vols. 

Papen  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, relating  to  East  India  Affiurs,' 
4  vols. 

In(&a  Tracts^  7  vols. 
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East  India  Charters, 


Orme's  War  of  Hmduta^  2  vob. 
Orme's  Fragments. 
Thevenof  s  Travels  to  the  Levant. 
Fonter's  Travels,  vol.  Ist. 
Voyage  dans  Le  Nord,  2  vols. 
Voyage  dans  La  Suisse  Ocddentale^ 

2  vols. 
lyUlloa,  voyage  de  L'Amerique. 
Lettres  Edifiantcs,  26  vob. 
Geographie  Ancienne,  3  vols. 
Memoires  Othomanes,  2  vols. 
Young  on  Agriculture,  2  vols. 
Opera  Philosophica  et  Mathematica. 
Halle/s  Astronomical  Tables. 
Harris's  Optics. 
Costard's  Astronomy. 
Theoria  Luns  juxta  systema  Newtoni- 

anum. 
Id6es  sur  la  M4t6orologie,  2  vob. 
Des  Globes  et  Spheres. 
Hutton's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Whitehurst  on  the  Earth. 
Cavallo's  Treatise  on  Air. 
Cavallo  on  Electricity,  3  vols. 
Modifications  de  TAtmosphere,  4  vols. 
Fourcroy's  Chemistry,  5  vols. 
Berkenhout's  Philosophical  Chemisay. 
Chemical  Essays,  by  Chas.  W.  Sdiede. 
Dissertations  on  Elective  Attraction. 
Torbemi  Bergpum,  Opuscula  Physica 

et  Chemica,  5  vols. 
Cavanis^Revolutions  of  MedicalSdence. 
Philosophical  Magaiine,  2  vols. 
Meninski  Thesaurus,  5  vols. 
Descriptions  of  the  Ahwal  Velayat 
Rauiatul  Ahbab,  2  vols. 
Meanyul  NabW. 
Hadikat-uft-safa,  3  vds. 
AUum  And  Abbasi,  3  vols. 
Description  of  the  Deccan. 
Syr^  Mut^kharin. 
Meafaeb-ul  Ajaib. 
History  ofHindustanf  Sfc.  by  GhoUm 

Husein  Khan. 
R£s&U  Najiim. 


LIST  OF   DONATIONS,  &C.  X9 

DONORS.  DONATIONS. 

History  of  Nawab  Aliverdi  Khan« 
Sunuagpur. 
Akhlak  Nasri. 
Hadikatul  Hakikat 
Akber  Namah. 
Ibrot  Namah,  4  vols. 
Taskeri  Ulema. 
Jahan^r  Namah. 
A  Resak,  by  Kari-ul-Kiufit 
R4ja  Tarangini. 
lilivad. 

An  Arabic  Dictionary. 
Diwan  Bedil. 
Tarikh  Kutubshahi. 
Nasiri  A'safee. 
History  of  BekaramgSr. 
Diwan  Jejuli  Erk. 
San&ya  Bed4ya. 
Nigaristan. 

History  of  Mohammed  and  his  Com- 
panions. 
Tibkat  usufa. 
Taimiir  Namah. 
The  Manshi's  Journal  in  Webb's  Tour. 


LIST  OF  DONORS  AND  DONATIONS 

TO 

7%0  Museum  of  the  Asiatick  Society. 

DONORS.  DONATIONS. 

The  CouKTEss  of  Loudon 

and  MoiRA « .  .-^A  Chinese  Pheasant,  stuffed. 

Two  Peacock  Pheasants,  ditto. 
Specimens  of  Vitreous  Hair,  from  the 
vulcano  on  the  Island  of  Bourbon. 
Lady  Hood  •  • . .  ^  •  •  •  • .  •  .—A   Butan    Pheasant,    or  R&p  Chand 

stufi^. 
Mrs.  HAHiNOTOir  .....  .—A  large  collection  of  Shells  from  Ceylon. 

IdJMS  F.  HAftXirGTOv   •  •  •  .—Various  Minerals  found  between  Vrit'^ 

cvmsamfy  and  Rogunatpore, 
Mrs,  Colond  Macxevzie— Specimens  of  Stalactites,  from  a  cave 

near  Gooradera,  in  the  Vetiadooik 


DONOBS.  DONATIONS. 

Mrs.  GuLAEP — Seyeral.  Sheik  from  the  Isle  of  France. 

J.  B&owN,  Esq -r-A  s^f  of  Side  Anns  belonging  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Napaul,  consisting  of  one 
cuti^ss,  a  knife,  and  a  steel  and  flint 
foK  striking  fire,  in  a  leathern  case. 
F.  Buchanan,  Esq.  M»D*  —A  qwv^  Stone  containing  numerous 

figU^  of  Buddha,  from  the  ruins 
otJ^agrihoy  the  city  o{  JarasamUuij 
VfX  Behar. 
Three  other  carved  Stones  from  the 
oeigbbourhood  of  the  Caratoya  river, 
il^  %  southern  part  of  Dindjpur. 
Rev.  W.  Caeey,  D.  D.    .  .—A  *ifid  Skin  of  the  Ceylon  small  Deer. 

A  bunch  of  Branches  with  native  lack, 
ffpm  the  district  of  Midnapore. 
M.  Cheese,  Esq., ......  .—A  very  large  Head  of  the  common  al- 

ligaW,  with  its  skin,  dried. 
H.  T.  CoLEBROOKE,  Esq.  .— Oine  bige  and  three  small  specimens  of 

a  species  of  Madrepore,  called  by  the 
liinfih^  Dwdracd-chacray  and  hdd 
in  veneration  by  them  as  sacred  to 
Visbk'u,  supposed  to  be  found  near 
tfwdracdf  in  the  gulph  of  Cutck. 
Specimens  of  Crystallizations  found  at 
Griker,  a  place  of  religious  resort 
near.  ChmdOf  south  of  Nagpore, 
Two  Sdligrams  found  near  Muetnidt% 

pn  the  (^anflad^  riv^. 
Speciinens  of  Coal  from  Sylket. 
A  cjciodrite  from  the  Chumbul  river. . 
Chrystals  from  the  hills  north  of  Cvtck. 
Pelj\^lps  fi^ofli  t)ie  ^^  river. 
Lead  ore ;  place  unknown. 
Speeimens  of  Tabasheer,  or  manna  of 
bamboos,  from  the  hplU  bcuedering  on 
Sylhet. 
I^  QoUoction  of  dried  speciipens  of  Jii- 
diftn  plants  from' the'  Moiamc  garden 
^  Caicutta, 
Captain  J.  Co^likgwppj?,— $Pfi9ifnens  of  coral  from  the  Isle  of 

^0^e. 

Mr.  Da  Costa ,— j^.^)Ral  Sheila  and  Zoophytes  from  the 

I^lp  af  &flwce,  M^i^  npjgWx)^^^ 

Cr.  po.yj)|;swEJ^b  ¥«•  •  --rrA  P^f  pf  Horns  of  *  M  M^  »«?  W 

pfiqvince  of  Cuttack^  polished. 


LIST   OF   DONATIONS,  &C.  XVii 

DONORS.  DONATIONS. 

J.  H.  Harinoton,  Esq. .  •-—Specimens  of  Asbestos,  firom  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope. 

Mr.  Heatlet — ^Three  Zoophytes,  place  unknown* 

R.  Home,  Esq. « ^  •  •  • ;  •  •  •  .—A  Skoll  of  the  Cape  Antilope. 

Two  Rhinoceros'  Horns. 

Three  sets  of  Horns  of  the  Hog-Deer. 

Eight    Horns    of  different  species  of 
Deer. 

Specimens  of  the  Beak  of  a  species  of 
Buceros. 

Ditto  of  another  ditto. 

Six  Beaks  of  different  Birds. 

A  Beak  of  the  Spoon-bill. 

Two  Ostrich  Eggs. 

Some  Teeth  of  a  small  Shark. 

The  Tail  of  a  Rattlesnake,  dried. 

A'  hairy  Concretion  from  the  stomach 
of  a  cow. 

A  small  Harpoon. 

Part  of  the  Skull  of  a  Musk  Deer. 

Two  dried  Fishes. 

Some  Tiger  Claws. 

Claws  of  the  Ambayna  Pigeon,  and  other 
birds. 

A  brass  Standish  and  Pen-Case. 

An  iron  Style. 

A  brass  Mirror. 

A  silver  Pedestal. 

A  brass  figureof  BhavaVi. 

Five  brass  casts  of  Buddhas. 

One  ditto  of  Game's' a. 

One  small  ditto,  uncertain. 

One  ditto  of  Parvati. 

Another  ditto,  ditto. 

One  ditto  of  the  infant  CrXshk'a. 

One  ditto  of  Durga',  mounted. 
'  One  ditto  of  Sb'sha,  resting  on  the  tor- 

toise. 

A  wooden  medallion  of  a  Buddha, 
with  surrounding  inscription. 

A  brass  Bhava'ni,  with  a  lion's  head 
and  canopied  by  S'hKa  Ndga. 

A  brass  Vessel. 

A  ditto  Lamp. 

A  crystal  Mdla, 

An  Egg. 

Specimens  of  native  Sulphur* 


XVUl 


APFEKDIX. 


D01IOB8. 


DONATIONS* 

Specimens  of  Opal. 
Ditto  of  Benzoin. 
Ditto  of  CrytUd. 
Ditto  of  Quaitz* 
Ditto  of  Lapis  Lasttli. 
Ditto  of  Gold  Ore. 
Ditto  of  variegated  Marble- 
Ditto  of  Mica. 

AsmallStonecutwithtfaefigureofa  head 
Three  Conch  Shells. 
Some  Tusks  of  a  Boar. 
Some  Tigers'  Teeth. 
A  small  model  of  a  Boat,  from  the 

Eastern  islands. 
Necklaces  and  Bracelets  of  Shells,  Ac. 

from  the  Eastern  islands. 
Fishing  Tackle,  from  ditto. 
A  piece  of  Honeycomb. 
Various  £lggB« 
Bracelets  of  Boars*  Tusks,  from  th« 

Eastern  islands. 
An  Egyptian  Lock. 
A  dried  Sea-horse. 
A  China  Flute. 
A  set  of  China  chopsticks. 
A  China  Steelyard. 
Burmah  Dominos  and  Dice. 
Ditto  Chessmen. 

The  ornamented  Prow  of  a  Pegu  BoaU 
A  Sling  from  the  Eastern  islands. 
The  bowl  of  a  Chinese  Pipe. 
Fishing  Tackle  from  the  Eastward. 
Two  Trumpets  or  Pipes. 
Two  China  Compasses. 
A  large  Elephant's  Tusk. 
A  Buffalo's  Horn. 

Two  khargas  or  Hindu  sacrificial  knives. 
Two  specimens  of  Hindustani  Mosaic, 

in  coloured  chunam  from  Golconda* 
A  Tail  of  the  Unicom. 
A  model  of  a  Pegu  Boat 
Another  ditto,  ditto. 
Ditto  of  a  Pegu  Bathing  Tub. 
Two  China  Pipes. 
Various  Hindustani  Arrows. 
A  brass  Hindustani  Trumpet* 
A  Mamekdce  Saddle. 


LIST  OF  I>OKATIONS,  &C.  XIX 

DONORS.  DONATIONS. 

A  stone  figure  of  Call 
An  Elephant's  molar  Tooth. 
Colonel  C.  MACKBNsriB  .  —Two  Horns  of  the  Antelope  Orcas  of 

LiKNAus,  from  Africa, 
Eight  Statues  of  Buddha,  from  the 
upper  Prothices. 
,  ^^     ,,  Nine  silver  Coins  from  ditto. 

James  MacKillop,  Esq — ^A  Platypus Anatinus,  from JV^wlfottiiwf, 

stuffed. 

H.  Maseyk,  Esq —Some  Rhinoceros  Hooft. 

Lieutenant  W,  Peice  . . .  .—A  Hindu  marble  image  of  S'u'rta,  or 

the  sun. 

R.  Richardson,  Esq —Three  AUigator's  Eggs. 

Captain  Tayloe — TwoSpearsfrom  islands  in  the  South  sec. 

Doctor  Wallich —A  lai^  Skull  of  an  Elephant. 

A  smaller  ditto,  divided  by  a  veitical 

section. 
A  ditto,  together  with  a  scapula,  and 
the  four  first  vertebra  colli  of  a  young 
elephant. 
Three  Buffalo  Skulk. 
Five  Rhinoceros  ditto. 
A  Skull  of  the  large  river  Alligator. 
Three  ditto  of  the  small  tank  ditto. 
A  ditto  of  a  Delphinus  Gangeticus. 
A  ditto  of  a  Dolphin  found  near  the  Isle 

of  France. 
Two  sets  of  Sharks'  Jaws. 
Some  Fossil  Bones  and  Teeth,  probably 
of  an  Elephant,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Scrampore. 
A  Skull  of  the  Boar. 
Two  large  and  one  smaller  Tiger  Skulls. 
A  Skull  of  a  Bear. 
A  Skull  of  the  Babyrussa. 
A  ditto  of  a  Porcupine  from  Pegu, 
A  ditto  of  the  large  river  Turtle. 
Two  smaller  ditto. 
A  ditto  of  a  laige  Indian  Monkey. 
A  Skull  of  a  smaller  ditto. 
A  dittoof  a  Cangaroo  from  New  HoUand, 
The  Head  of  a  Pelican,  stuffed,  and  a 

lower  Jaw  of  a  ditto. 
Several  very  large  horns  of  the  common 

deer. 
The  Skull  of  an  Ardea. 
Ditto  of  a  Scolopax. 


DOHOn.  DONATKnM. 

1%^  Skull  of  an  Alcedo. 

A  tnonstrous  Skull  of  a  Goose. 

A  number  «of  Skulk  of  AbabmIs  ii6t 
specified. 

*An  entire  panicle  of  the  prickly  Bam- 
boo (bamlnua  tpmosa^  or  Roxb.) 

'A  ditto  of  the  common  Bamboo  (ham" 

Some  large  inflorescences,  together  with 

vipe  fruits  -of-  the  Madt^dscar '  raffia- 

titee  («agfif»  r^fia*) 
A  4itto  of  Urania  speciosa. 
A  la^  Crystal  ftom  Mtd^j^tncar. 
A  variety  of  Shells  and  Corab,  from  the 

Isle  of  Frmtcc. 
A  young  Lacerta  Gangetica,  in  spirits 

of  wine. 
Some  Abdominal  Viscera  of  a  CaiH 

garoo,  in  ditto. 
A  Funiculus  Umbilicalis  of  a  Batgahe 

child,  with  large  appendices,  injected 

with  mercury. 
A  specimen  of  a  Tasnia  solium,  ex- 
pelled by  the  bark  of  pomegranat* 

root. 
Another  ditto,  of  a  native  woman. 
Some  flowering  branches  of  Loranthus 

bicolor,  in  spirits  of  wine. 
Specimens  of  various  resinous  produc- 

t&ons  from  the  Island  of  Mad^oKtr. 
SoBie  stems  of  the  singular  ^ffh'"'* 

angina  Roxb. 
Captain  H,  WzLEnrsoir  » .^-^Four  silver  Coins  from  Hindustmu 
H.  H.  WiLsOK,  Esq.    ♦  r*  ;-*vA  Sakgram. 

A  Siva  Linga. 

A  Rudriksha  Mala. 

Specimens  of  Lead  Ore  from  Mimgbfr. 

Ditto  Copper  Ore  from  Neliore, 

Ditto  of  four  species  of  Conmdum,  or 

CuiTun  Stone. 
Ditto  of  the  Packeet  Stone. 
Ditto  of  Coal  from  Burdwan. 
Ditto  oiSone  Pebbles. 
Ditto  of  Sand,  supposed  to  contain  goki 

dust,  from  Pontiana, 
Ditto  of  Santa  Clam  Copper,  highly 

aneniated. 


ADDITIONS. 


NOTE  to  an  ESSAY  on  the  NOTIONS  of  the 
HINDU  ASTRONOMERS,  concerning  the  Pre- 
CESSION  of  the  Equinoxes:  by  H.  T.  Cole- 
BROOKE,  Esq. 

XjLAVING  re^:onsidered  the  passage  of  Vishnu 
Chandra,  quoted  by  the  scholiast  of  Brahmegupta'*^ 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  corrupt  part  of  the  text  does  not 
relate  to  the  number,  which  appears  complete  without  it ; 
and  I  venture  with  confidence  on  an  emendation,  which 
the  defect  of  one  syllable  in  the  verse  shows  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  which  perfects  the  sense.  The  passage  so  re- 
stored is  as  follows  :  the  syllable,  which  I  conjecturally 
re-establish,  (and  no  other  correction  is  atttempted  nor 
required,)  being  distinguished  by  Italics. 

'  Tasya  chitra  hha-chiA  rudrarcrlta-nanddsh'tac^n- 
davah  Ayanasya  yugam  pr6ctam  Brahmdrcidi-matam 
purd/ 

*  Its  revolution  through  the  asterisms  are  here  [in  the 
calpa]  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eleven.  This  is  termed  a  yuga  of  the  solstice,  as  of 
old  admitted  by  Brahm^^,  Arca,  and  the  rest.' 

The  number  of  189,411  complete  revolutions,  in  a 
calpa  of  4,320,000,000  years,  gives  an  annual  precession 
of  5&'  491'^' . 

The  age  of  Vishn'u  Chandra  must  be  placed  be- 
tween those  of  A'Ryabhat't  A  and  Brahmegupta  : 

*  See  page  217. 
S  R 


XXII  ADDITIONS. 

for  a  passage  of  the  last  mentioned  author  affirms,  that 
both  he  and  S^Ri^SHE^N^A  compiled  their  VasishCha  and 
RSmaca  siddh&ntas  itom  A'ryabhatVa,  and  Vijaya- 
NANDi,  &c.,  taking  the  mean  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  with  the  lunar  apogee  and  nodes,  and  other  spe- 
cified particulars,  from  the  first  of  these  authorities.  To 
determine  the  period  when  this  original  author  flourished 
is  a  material  and  interesting  object  of  research ;  not 
only  as  he  w»b  founder  of  a  sect  in  astronomy,  asPuLiVA 
was  of  another;  both  of  which  are  noticed  by  Brahme- 
GUPTA  with  their  distinctive  appellations,  but  because  he 
is  the  earliest  Hindu  writer  known  to  have  treated  of 
Algebra.     I  ^all  resume  the  inquiry  in  another  place. 

I  i^all  here  only  observe,  that  Brahmeoupta  is 
placed  by  the  Astronomers  of  Ujjayani^  in  550  Saca 
(A.  D.  628)  ;  and  that  Aryabhatta  is  con^derably 
moreancient  Munja'la,  so  frequently  mentioned  for  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  him  concerning  the  revolution  of 
the  equinoxes  *^  is  stated  by  the  Astronomers  of  Ujjayani 
to  have  written  in  the  year  854  of  the  S'aca  era  (A.  D. 
932),  as  Brahmeoupta  is  in  550  S'aca.  These  dates 
are  furnished  in  a  list  of  astronomical  authorities,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  late  Dr.  William  Hunter 
by  Hindu  astronomers,  who  assisted  his  studies,  when  he 
was  residing  at  that  ancient  seat  of  Hindu  astronomy. 
It  appears  deserving  of  some  confidence,  as  several  of 
the  dates  which  it  contains,  particularly  those  of  Bh6j a- 
ra'j  and  Bha  scara,  have  been  verified.  The  rest,  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed,  are  likely  to  be  equally  correct; 
and  VisHN  u  Chandra,  being  anterior  to  Brahme- 
oupta, must  have  preceded  Munja'la  by  more  than 
three  centuries,  as  the  latter  did  Bha'scara  by  more 
than  two.  It  is  not  the  only  instance,  among  the  Hindu 
astronomers,  where  the  older  author  has  made  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  truth,  than  his  successor* 


MM 


♦See page  212, 


ADDITIONS.  XXIU 

When  the  conclusion  of  the  note  at  page  S52  was* 
written,  a  quotation  from  AryabhaxVa  in  MuNis- 
wara's  commentary  on  Bha'scra  was  overlooked. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  passage  in  the  abridgment  of 
A'ryabhat't'a,  specifying  the  revolutions  of  the  pla- 
nets. The  quotation  unfortunately  stops  after  those 
of  the  moon ;  which  are  57,753,334,000,  answering  to 
4,320,000,000,  of  the  sun.  His  numbers  then  come  be- 
tween those  of  the  Skryasidd*hdnta  and  Brahmegufta, 
in  the  instances  which  admit  of  comparison  :  and  the 
diurnal  motions,  concluded  from  them,  differ  from  theirs 
but  at  fourth  minutes. 


NOTE  ON  PAGE  250. 

To  obviate  misapprehension,  it  is  necessary  to  observe) 
that  the  number  of  elapsed  years  of  the  Saca  era  sub- 
joined to  A'ryabhatVa's  computation  of  past  time,  is 
an  addition  by  the  Scholiast  of  Brahmegupta,  in 
course  of  comparing  elapsed  time,  as  reckoned  by  the  two 
authors.  For  the  passsage,  which  he  twice  quotes  from 
the.Dasa-giticd  of  A'ayABHAT'rA,  reckons  from  the 
the  beginning  of  the  Calpa  to  the  Bh&rata^  which  is  the 
era  of  Yudhiskffhira,  and  the  epoch  employed  by  him, 
without  any  notice  either  of  S'aca  or  Sambat. 


NOTE  to  an  ESSAY  on  the  CAMPHOR-TREE  of 

SUMATRA  \  byn.T.  C. 

Since  my  return  to  England  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, by  the  indulgence  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to 
inspect  the  specimen  in  his  collection  from  which  the 
younger  G^ertner,  to  whom  it  was  communicated,  de- 
scribed his  Dryobalanops  aromatica ;  and  I  find  that  the 
leaves   entirely    a^^ee^    and  that  it  is  unquestionably 


XXIV  additions; 

•the  same  species  with  the  Camphor-tree  of  Sumatra. 
This  information  actually  accompanied  the  specimen 
seen  by  Dr.  C.  F.  GiERTNER,  though  he  has  inad- 
vertently referred  it  to  Ceylon  for  a  habitation,  and  as  er- 
roneously alleged,  that  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  cinnamon. 

The  fruit  has  l^een  also  fibred  and  described  by 
M.  CoRRE'A  DE  Serra,  (Ann.  du  Mus.  d'Hist.  nat.  10. 
1 59,)  under  the  name  of  Pterygium  teres ;  equally  with- 
out any  intimation  of  the  tree  affording  the  Sumatran 
camphor. 

As  the  Pterygium  costatum  of  the  same  author  is  the 
Dipterocarpus  costatus  of  the  younger  G^ertner,  whose 
publication  on  both  that  and  the  Dryobalanops  pre- 
ceded by  a  year  the  earliest  of  Corre'a  de  Serra's 
concerning  these  fruits,  it  is  presumef},  that  Gjertner's 
nam6»  of  both  genera  will  be  retained.  Whether  his 
name  of  the  species  now  in  question  shall  also  be  pre- 
served, others  must  determine.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remarked,,  that  the  name  which  was  given  to  it  in  India^ 
before  the  identity  of  species  could  be  ascertained,  is  the 
most  appropriate. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant,  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks's 
collection,  are  in  too  imperfect  a  state  for  description. 
It  appears,  however,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  analc^ 
of  congeners,  that  the  petals  are  five,  and  the  stamina 
numerous.  It  belongs  then,  as  most  of  the  plants  of  the 
same  natural  order  do,  to  the  class  and  order  Polyandria 
Monogynia.  The  essential  generic  character  is : — Calyx 
one-leaved,  permanent ;  enlarged  into  a  gibbous  cup,  with 
five  ligulate,  long,  scariose  wings.  Corol.  five-petalled. 
Capsule,  three-valved,  one-celled.  Seed  solitary.  Em- 
bryo inverse,  without  perisperm. 


W.  Clowes,  NoithambsrlaDd-covrt,  SlfMid. 
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